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OST. eie in proportion as they encreaſe and improve, invent Chap. x0. 
methods by which they facilitate their reaſonings z and employing ge- 156 
neral theorems, are enabled to comprehend in a few propoſitions an in- 
finite number of inferences and concluſions. Hiſtory alſo, being a collection of 
facts, which are multiplying without end, is obliged to t ſuch arts of abridge- . 
ment, to retain the more material events, and to drop all the minute circum- 
Vor. I: | | B ſtances, Fa Eg 
* 4 þ : . | | | 
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2 HISTORY o 7 ENGLAND! 
Chap. XII. ſtances, which are only intereſting during the time, or to the perſons engaged: 


in the tranſactions. This truth is no where more evident than with regard to the 
reign, upon which we are going to enter. What mortal could have the patience 
to write or read a long detail of ſuch frivolous events as thoſe with which. it is 
filled, or attend to a tedious narrative which would follow, thro? a ſeries of fifty 
ſix years, the caprices and weakneſſes of ſo mean a prince as Henry? The 


chief reaſon, why proteſtant writers have been ſo anxious to ſpread out the inci- 


dents of. this reign, is in order to expoſe the rapacity, ambition, and artifices of 
the court of Rome, and to prove, that the great dignitaries of thecatholic church, . 
while they pretended to have nothing in view but the ſalvation of ſouls, had bent 
all their attention to the acquiſition of riches, and were reſtrained by no fenſe- 
of juſtice or honour, in the purſuit of that great object. But this concluſion 
would readily be allowed chem, tho' it were not illuſtrated by ſuch a detail bf. 
unintereſting incidents; and follows indeed, by an evident neceſſity, from the ve- 
ry ſituation, in which that church was placed with regard to the reſt of Europe. 


For beſides that all eceleſiaſtical power, as it can always cover its operations un- 
der a cloak of ſanctity, and attacks men on the ſide where they dare not employ 


their reaſon, lies leſs under controul than civil government; beſides this general 
cauſe, I ſay, the Pope and his courtiers were foreigners to moſt of the churches 
which they governed; they could not poſlibly have any other object but toipil- 


lage the provinces for preſent gain; and as they lived at a diſtance, they would 
be little awed by ſhame or remorſe, in practiſing every lucrative expedient, which 
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tached to the Romilh' hierarchy, as well as one of the richeſt, and the moſt prone - 
to ſuperſtition, felt ſeverely during this reign, while its patience was not yet fully 


exhauſted, the influence of theſe cauſes ; and we ſhall often have occaſion to 


rouch curſorily upon ſuch incidents. But we ſhall not attempt to comprehend 


every tranſaction tranſmitted to us; and till the end of the reign, when the e- 


vents become more memorable, we ſhall not always obſerve an exact chronolo- 
gical order in our narration. 


Tux earl of Pembroke, who, at the time of John's death, was marifchal- of 
England, was by his office at the head of the armies, and conſequently, during 
a ſtate of civil wars and convulſions, at the head of the ſtate ; and it happened 
fortunately for the young monarch, and for the nation, that the power could not 
have been intruſted into more able and more faithful hands. This: nobleman, 
who had maintained his loyalty unſhaken to John during the loweſt fortune of 
that monarch, determined to ſupport the authority of the n prince; and = 


A 623. * 


V was 


6 x" - 


. HENRY un, 0 No 


was not Dives with the number and violence of his enemies. Senſibie, that 
Henry, according to the prejudices of the times, would not be deemed ſove- 
reign, till crown'd and anointed by a churchman; he immediately carried the 


young prince to Gloceſter where the ceremony of coronation was performed, in 
the preſence of Gualo, the legate, and a very few noblemen, by the biſhops of 

Wincheſter and Bath“. As the concurrence of the papal authority was requiſite 
to ſupport the tottering throne, Henry was obliged to ſwear fealty to the Pope, 


and renew that homage, to which his father had already ſubjected the kingdom : 
And in order to enlarge the authority of Pembroke, and give him a more regu- 


lar and legal title to it, a general council of the barons was ſoon after ſummoned . 


at Briſtol, where that nobleman was choſen protector of the kingdom. 


 PzMBROKz, that he might reconcile all men to the government of his pupil, 


made him grant anew a charter of liberties, which, tho moſtly copied from the 


former conceſſions, extorted from John, contains ſome alterations, which may be 
deemed remarkable 1. The full privilege of elections in the clergy, granted by 


John the former King, was not confirm'd, nor the liberty of going out of the 
kingdom, without the royal conſent : Whence we may conjecture, that Pem- 
broke and the barons, Jealous of the eccleſiaſtical power, were deſirous of renew- 


1s * 


thought it requiſite to put ſome. check on the frequent appeals to Rome. But 


Chap. XII. 
1216. 


28th OR. 


11th Nov. 


what may. chiefly ſurprize us; the obligation, to which John had ſubjected him- 


ſelf, of obtaining the conſent of the great council before he levied any aids or 
ſcutages from the nation, was omitted; and this article was even declared hard 


and ſevere, and was expreſsly left to future deliberation. But we muſt conſider, | 


that, tho" this limitation may perhaps appear to us the moſt momentous ,in the 
whole charter of John, it was not regarded in that light by the antient. barons, 
who were more jealous. of particular acts of violence in the crown than of ſuch 
general impoſitions, which, unleſs they were evidently reaſonable and neceſſary, 
could ſcarce,. without a general conſent, be levied upon men, who had arms in 
their hands, and. who could repel any act of oppreſſion, by which they were all 
immediately affected. We accordingly find, that Henry, in the courſe of his 
reign, while he gave frequent occaſions for complaint, with regard to the vigla- 
tions of the great charter, never once attempted, by his mere will, to leyy any 


aids or ſcutages ; 4 though he Was often reduc'd to great neceſſities, and Was re- 


fouled. ſupplies by his people. So much eaſier was it for bia to e the 


"© M. Paris. 5. 200. Hin. Croyſ. Cont. p 474. W. Heming. p. 562. "Trevet p. 165. 
e ee | - 4 mer. Vol. 4. p. 215. 
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7 when individuals alone were affected, than even to exert his eee 
Prerogatives, where the intereſt of the whole body was concerned. 


This charter was again confirmed by the King in the enfuing year, with We 
addition of ſome articles to prevent the oppreſſions of ſheriffs: And alſo with 
an additional charter of foreſts, a circumſtance of great moment in thoſe ages, 
when hunting was ſo much the occupation of the nobility, and when the King 
comprehended ſo conſiderable a part of the kingdom within his foreſts, which he 
govern'd by peculiar and arbitrary laws. All the foreſts, which had been enclof-. 
ed ſince the reign of Henry the ſecond, were deſaforeſted ; and new perambula- 
tions were appointed for that purpoſe : Offences in the foreſts were declared to- 
be no longer capital; but puniſhable by fines, impriſonments, and more gentle 
penalties: And all the proprietors of land recovered the power of cutting and 
uſing their own wood at their pleaſure. | 


Tavs, theſe famous charters were brought very early to the ſhape, b in which 
they have ever ſince ſtood; and they were, during many generations, the darling 
of the whole Engliſh nation, and efteemed the moſt facred rampart to national 
| Hberty and independance. As they ſecured the rights of all orders of men, they 
were regarded with a jealous eye by all, and became the baſis, in a manner, of 
the Engliſh monarchy, and a kind of original contract, which both limited the 

authority of the King, and enſured the conditional allegiance of his ſubjects. 
Tho? often violated, they were ſtill claimed and recalled by the nobility and people; 
and as no precedents were ſuppoſed valid, that infringed them, they rather ac» 
_ quired, than loſt. authority, from the frequent attempts, made againſt them in 
ſeveral ages, by regal and arbitrary power. | 

WriLE Pembroke, by renewing and confirming the great charter, gave 0 
much ſatisfaction and ſecurity to the nation in general, he alſo applied himſelf 
ſucceſsfully to individuals; and wrote letters, in the King's name, to all the 
malecontent barons in which he repreſented to them, that whatever jealouſy and 
animoſity they might have entertained againſt the late King, a young prince, the 
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lineal heir of their antient monarchs, had now fucceeded to the throne, without 5 


ſucceeding either to the reſentments or principles of his predeceſſor: That the 
deſperate expedient, which they had employed, of calling in a foreign potentate, 
had, happily for them as well as for the nation, failed of entire ſucceſs, and i, 
was ſtill in their power, by a quick return to their duty, to reſtore the indepen. 
dance of the kingdom, and to ſecure that liberty, for which they ſo zealouſly - 
contended : That as all paſt offences of the barons were now buried in oblivion» 
they ought, on their part, to forget their complaints againſt their late ſovereign, 


who, if he had been any wiſe blameable in his nn had left to 0 the 
utary 


nn 


% yor'n wr Wt: 5 


ſialutary warniog, to avoid the paths, which” had led to ſuch fatal extremities: Chap. XII. 
And that having now obtained a charter for their liberties, it was their intereft 


to ſhow, by their conduct, that that acquiſition was not incompatible with their 
allegiance, and that the rights of King and people, fo far from being hoſtile and 
opppſite, might mutually fupport and ſuſtain each other“. 

'Tazsz conſiderations, enforced by the character of conſtancy and fidelity, which 
Pembroke had ever maintained, had a mighty influence on the barons; and moſt 
of them began ſecretly to negotiate with him, and many of them openly return- 


ed to their duty. The diffidence, which Lewis diſcovered of their fidelity, for- 
warded this general propenſion towards the King; and when the French prince 


refuſed the government of the caſtle of Hertford to Robert Fitz Walter, who 


had been ſo active againſt the late King, and who' claimed that fortreſs as his 
right and property, they all plainly ſaw, that the Engliſh were excluded from 


every truſt, and that foreigners had engroſſed all the confidence and affection of 


their new ſovereign T. The ex communication too, denounced by the legate, ; 


againſt all Lewis's adherents, failed not, in the turn which mens diſpoſitions 
had taken, to operate a mighty effect upon them; and they were eaſily perſuad- 


ed to conſider a cauſe as impious and profane, for which they had already en- 


tertained an unſurmountable averſion . Tho' Lewis made a journey to France, 
and brought aver freſh ſuccours from that kingdom $, he found, on his return, 
that his party was ſtill more weakened by the deſertion of his Engliſh confede- 
rates, and that the death of John, had, contrary to his expectation, given an in- 


curable blow to his cauſe. The earls of Saliſbury, Arundel, and Warrenne, to- 


gether with William Mareſhal, eldeſt ſon of the protector, had embraced Hen- 
ry's party ; and every Engliſh nobleman was plainly watching an opportunity of 


returning to his allegiance. Pembroke was fo much ſtrengthened by theſe acceſſions, 
that he ventured to inveſt Mount-ſorel ; tho*, upon the approach of the count 


de Perche with the French army, he deſiſted fookn his enterprize, and raiſed the 


ſiege l. The count de Perche, elated with this ſucceſs, marched to Lincoln; 
and being admitted | into the town, he began to attack the caſtle, which he ſoon ' 


reduced to extremity. The protector ſummoned all his forces from every quarter 


in order to 'relieve a place of ſuch importance; and he appeared fo much ſuperi- 


or to the French, that they ſhut themſelves up within the city, and reſolved to 
take ſhelter behind the walls . But the garriſon of the caſtle, having re- 


* Rymer. vol. 1. p. 215. Brady's App. N* 143. f M. Paris. P- 200, 202 f7 M. Paris. 
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. ceived a ſtrong reinforcement, made a vigorous ſally upon the beſiegers; while 
the Engliſh, army, by concert, aſſaulted them in the ſame inſtant from vithout, 
mounted the walls by ſcalade, and bearing down all reſiſtance, entered the city. 
ſword in hand. Lincoln was delivered over to be pillaged ; the French army 
was totally routed ; the count de Perche, with only two perſons more, was ki 
led, but many of the chief commanders and about 400 knights were made pri- 
ſoners by the Engliſht. So little blood was ſhed in this important action, which 
decided the fate of one of the moſt powerful kingdoms of Europe; and ſuch 
wretched ſoldiers were thoſe antient, barons, who yet were unacquainted with 
every thing but arms. | 


Prince Lewis was informed of this fatal event, while Falle in the ſiege of 
Dover, which was ſtill valiantly defended againſt him by Hubert de Burgh. He 
immediately retreated towards London, which was the center and life of his par- 
ty; and he there received intelligence of a new diſaſter, which put an end to 
all his hopes. A French fleet bringing over a ſtrong reinforcement, had appeared 
on the coaſt of Kent, when they were attacked by the Engliſh under the com- 
mand of Philip d' Albiney, and were routed and repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 
D' Albiney practiſed a ſtratagem againſt them, which is ſaid to have contribut- 
£d to the victory : Having gained. the wind of the French, he came down upon 
them with violence; and throwing in their faces a great quantity of quick-lime, 


which he purpoſely carried on board, he ſo e Wen that e were 1 
bled from defending themſelves 51 


Arres this ſecond misfortune of the French, ae Englih din baſted every 
where to make terms of peace with the protector, and by an early ſubmiſſions 
to prevent thoſe forfeitures, to which they were expoſed on account of their re- 
bellion. Lewis, whoſe cauſe was now totally deſperate, began to be anxious for 
the ſafety of his perſon, and was glad, on any honourable conditions, to make 
his eſcape from a country, where he found, that every. thing was now become 
hoſtile to him. He concluded a peace with Pembroke, promiſed to evacuate 
the kingdom, and only ſtipulated in return, an indemnity to his adherents, and 

a reſtitution of their honours and fortunes, together. with the free and equal en- 
joyment of thoſe liberties, which had been granted to the reſt of the nation +. 
Thus, was bappily ended a civil war, which ſeemed to be founded on the moſt 


al Paci incurable hatred and jcalouſy, and threatened the kingdon with the waſt fatal 


conſequences. 


2 M. Paris. p. 204, 205. Chron. de Mullr, p. 195 · M. Paris. p. 205. Ann. Warerl. P- 17 
W. Heming. p. 563. Trevet. p. 169. M. Weſt. p. 277. Knyghtan. p · 2428. + Rymer. vol. 1 
p. 221. M. Paris. p. 207. Chron. Dunſt. vol. 1. p. 83. M. Weſt. p. 278. Knyghton. p. 2479. 
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WE Pasten, which the King of France uſed in the conduc of this whole Chap. XII. 
air are ee die pravacet; that his ſon had accepted of the r 216 
from the Engliſh barons, without his advice, and contrary to his inclination : 
The armies ſent to England were levied in Lewis's name: When that prince 
came over to France for aid, his father publickly refuſed to grant him 
any Afliſtance, and would not ſo much as admit him to his preſence : Even after 
Henry's party acquired the aſcendant, and Lewis was in danger of falling into 
the hands of his enemies, it was Blanche of Caſtile his wife, not the King his 
father, who raiſed armies and equipped fleets for his ſuceour . All theſe arti- 
fices were employed, not to ſatisfy the Pope; for he had too much penetration to 
be ſo eaſily impoſed on: Nor yet to deceive the people; for they were too groſs 
even for that purpoſe: They only ferved for a colouring to Philip's cauſe; 
and in public affairs, men are often better pleaſed, that the truth, tho' known to 
every body, ſhould be wrapt up under a decent cover, thi if it were Mgr in 
| denen to the eyes of all the world. | 
After the expulſion of the French, the oriditics nd equity of the protector 
Tell ebhduet, contributed to cure entirely thoſe wounds, which had been 
made by inteſtine diſcord. 'He received the rebellious barons into favour ; ob-- 
ſerved ſtrictly the terms of peace, which he had granted them; reſtored them to 
their poſſeſſions; and endeavoured, by an equal behaviour, to bury all paſt ani- 
moſitles in perpetual oblivion. The clergy. alone, who had adhered to Lewis, 
were ſufferers in this revolution. As they had rebelled againſt their ſovereign, 
the Pope, by diſregarding the interdict and excommunication, it was not in Pem- 
broke's power to make any ſtipulations in their favour; and Gualo, the legate, 
to take vengeance on them for their diſobedience +. Many of them 
were depoſed ; many ſuſpended; ſome baniſhed; and all: who eſcaped puniſh- 
ment, made atonement for their offences, by paying large ſums to the legte, 
who amaſſed an immenſe treaſure by this expedient. 


Tux earl of Pembroke ſurvived not long the pacification, which had been Death of the 
chiefly owing to his wiſdom and valourf ; and he was ſucceeded in the goyern- Protector. 
ment by Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, a Poicteven, and Hubert de Burgh, high 
juſticiary. The councils of the latter were chiefly followed; and had he poſſef- 
ſed equal authority in the kingdom with Pembroke, he ſeemed to be every way 

worthy of filling the place of that virtuous citizen. But the licentious and pow- Some commo- 
erful barons, who had once broke the reins of ſubjection to their prince, and on. 


» *:M; "IB 256; - Chron; Dunſt. vol. 1. p 82. I Brady's App. No. 144. Chron... 
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had obtained hn violence. an enlargement of their liberties and CREE ag 


could ill be reſtrained by laws under a Minority; and the people, no leſs than 


the King, ſuffered from their outrages and diſorders. . They retained by force 
the royal caſtles, which they had uſurped: during the paſt convulſions, or which 
had been committed to their cuſtody by the protector: They uſurped the de- 
meſnes + : They oppreſſed their vaſſals : They infeſted theit weaker neighbours : 
And they invited all diſorderly. people to'enter in their retinue, and to live upon 
their lands; and they gave them protection in all their robberies and extortions, 


No one was more infamous for theſe violent and illegal practices than the earl 
of Albemarle, who, tho? he had early returned to his duty, and had been very 
ſerviceable in expelling the French, augmented to the outmoſt of his power the 
general licence, which prevailed ; and committed outrages in all the counties of 
the north. In order to ſuppreſs his diſorders, Hubert ſeized an opportunity of 
getting poſſeſſion of Rockingham caſtle, which Albemarle had garriſoned with 
his licentious retinue: But this nobleman, inſtead of ſubmitting, entered into a 
ſecret-confederacy with Fawkes de Breaute, Peter de Mauleon, and other barons, 


and both fortified the caſtle of Biham for his defence, and made himſelf maſter 


by ſurprize of that of Fotheringay. Pandulf, who was reſtored to his legateſhip 


in the place of Gualo, was active in ſuppreſſing this rebellion ; and with the con- 
currence of eleven biſhops, he denounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt 


Albemarle and his adherents : An army was levied : A ſcutage of ten ſhillings 


a knight's fee was impoſed on all the military tenants : Albemarle's aſſociates 
gradually daſerted him: And he himſelf was obliged at laſt to ſubmit to mercy, 
He received a pardon, and was reſtored to his whole eſtate, 


ITuis impolitic lenity, too frequent i in thoſe times, was probably the reſult of 


a combination among the barons, who never could endure to ſee the total ruin 
of one of their own order: But it encouraged F awkes de Breaute, a man whom 


King John had raiſed from a low origin, to perſevere in the courſe of violence, 
to which he had owed his fortune, and to ſet at nought all law and juſtice. 


When thirty five verdicts were at one time found againſt him, on account of 
his violent expulſion of ſo many freeholders from their poſſeſſions z- he came to 
the court of juſtice, with an armed force, ſeized the. judge who had pronounced 
the ſentences, and impriſoned him in Bedford caſtle. . He then levied open 
war againſt the King; but being ſubdued, and taken priſoner, his life was 
granted him; but his eſtate was confiſcated, and he was baniſhed the kingdom 5. 


®* Trivet. p. 174. | + Dyer, vol. 1 p. 276. t Chron. Dunſt vol. 1. p. 102. 
F Rymer. vol. 1. p. 298. M. Faris. p. 221, * Ann. Waverl. p. 188. Chron. _ p. 
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Jvsriex was 8 with greater ſeverity againſt n leſs premeditated, 
which broke out in the city of London. A frivolous emulation in a match of 


wreſtling, between the Londoners on the one hand, and the inhabitants of Welt: 


minſter and thoſe of the neighbouriog villages on the other, occaſioned this'com- 
motion. The former roſe in a body, and pulled down ſome houſes belonging to 
the abbot of Weſtminſter : But this riot, which, conſidering the tumultuous diſ- 
poſition familiar to that capital, would have been little regarded, ſeemed to be- 
come more ſerious, by the ſymptoms, which then broke out of the former at- 
tachment of the citizens to the French intereſt. The populace, in the tumult, 


| made uſe of the cry of war commonly employed by the French troops; mount- 


Joy, mountjay, God help us and cur lord Lewis. The juſticiary made enquiry into 


the diſorder ; and finding one Conſtantine Fitz Arnulf to have been the ring- 


leader, an inſolent man, who juſtified his crime in Hubert's preſence, he pro- 
ceeded againſt him by martial law, and ordered him immediately to be hanged, 
without trial or form of proceſs. He alſo cut off the feet of ſome of Conftan- 
tine's accomplices ®. _ 

Tuts act of power was complained of as an infringement of the great charter : 
Ye the juſticiary, in a parliament, ſummoned at Oxford (for the great councils 
began about this time to receive that appellation) made no ſcrople to grant in the 
King's name a renewal and confirmation of that charter. When the aſſembly 
. made application to the crown for this favour ; as a law in thoſe times ſeemed to 
loſe its validity, if not frequently renewed ; William de Briewere, one of the 
council of Regency, was ſo bold as to ſay. openly, that theſe liberties were extort- 


ed by force, and ought not to be obſerved : But he was reprimanded by the arch- 


- biſhop. of Canterbury, and was not countenanced by the King or his chief mini- 


ſters T. A new confirmation was demanded and granted two years after; and an 


aid, amounting to a fifteenth of all mob eables, was given by the parliament, in 


return for this indulgence . The King iſſued writs anew to the ſheriffs,, com- 


manding the obſervance of the charter; but he inſerted a remarkable clauſe in the 
writs, that thoſe who payed not the fifteenth, ſhould nor for the future be « enti- 
tled to the benefit of thoſe liberties 5. * 


Tun lo ſtate, into which the crown was now 1 dd it . for A 4 
miniſter to be attentive to the preſervation of the royal prerogatives, as well as 
to the ſecurity of public liberty. Hubert applied to the Pope, who had always 
great authority in the kingdom, and was now conſidered as its ſuperior lord; and 
deſired him to iſſue a bull, declaring the King to be of full age, and entitled to 
M. Paris. p. 217, 218, 259. Annal. Waverl. p. 187. Chron. Dunſt. vol. 1. p. Ton 
1. p. they 
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exerciſe in perſon all the acts of royalty. In conſequence of this declaration, 
the juſticiary reſigned into Henry's hands the two important fortreſſes of the 
| Tower and Dover caſtle, which had been entruſted to his cuſtody ; and required 
the other barons to imitate his example. They refuſed compliance: The earls. 
of Cheſter and Albemarle, John Conftable of Cheſter, John de Lacy, Brian de 
PIſle, and William de Cantel, with ſome others, even formed a conſpiracy to 
ſurprize London, and met in arms at Waltham with that intention: But finding the 
King prepared for defence, they deſiſted from their enterprize. When ſummoned 
to court, in order to anſwer for their eonduct, they ſcrupled not to appear, and to 
confeſs their deſign: But they told the King, that they had no bad intentions 
againſt his perſon, . but only againft Hubert de Burgh, whom they were deter- 
mined to remove from his office F. They appcared too formidable to be chaſ- 
tiſed; and they were ſo little diſcouraged by the failure of their firſt enterprize, 
Kt that they met again in arms at Leiceſter, in order to feize the King who then 
0 reſided at Northampton: But Henry, informed of their purpoſe, took care to 


1 De ſo well armed and attended, that the barons found it dangerous to nile the 
is attempt; and they ſat down and kept their Chriſtmas in his neighbourhood . 
74 | The archbiſhop and the prelates, finding every thing tend towards a civil war, 

; ' interpoſed with their authority, and threatened the barons with the ſentence 


| of excommunication, if they perſiſted in detaining the King's caſtles. This 
PE menace at laſt prevailed: Moſt of the fortreſſes were ſurrendered ; tho* the 
ö darons complained, that Hubert's caſtles were ſoon after reſtored to him, while 
Hay the King till kept theirs in his own cuſtody. ne are ſaid to have been 1115 
| caſtles at that time in England $. 
| | It muſt be ackowledged, that the influence of the Naben and the clergy was 
* often of very great ſervice to the public. Tho? the religion of that age can merit 
. no other name than that of ſuperſtition, it ſerved to unite together a body of men 
5 who had great ſway over the people, and who kept the community from falling 
3 to pieces, from the factions and independant power of the nobles. And what was 
* of great conſequence; it threw a mighty authority into the hands of men, who. 
Wh - dy their profeſſion were averſe to arms and violence; who tempered by their me- 
0 | diation the general diſpoſition towards military enterprizes ; and who ſtill main= - 
il] | tained, even amidſt the ſhock of arms, thoſe ſecret mw without which it is 
5 impoſſible for human ſociety to ſubfiſt. | | 
5 © NoTwITHSTANDING theſe inteſtine eommotions in England, and the precari- 
- ous authority of the crown, Henry was obliged to carry on war in France, and: 


M Paris, p. 220. + Chron. Dunſt. vol. 1. p. 137. t M. Paris. p. 221. Chron, Dunſt. 
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he employed to that ck the fifreenth which had been 3 him by par- 
liament. Lewis the eighth, who had ſucceeded to his father, Philip, inſtead of 
attending to Henry's claim, who demanded the reſtitution of Normandy and the 
other provinces, wreſted from England, made an jrruption into Poictou, took 
Rochelle “ after a long ſiege, and ſeemed determined to expell the Engliſh from 
the few provinces, which yet remained to them, Henry ſent over his uncle, the 
earl of Saliſbury ; together with his brother prince Richard, to whom he had 
granted the earldom of Cornwal, which had eſcheated to the crown, Saliſbury 
| ſtopt the progreſs of Lewis's arms, and retained the Poictevin and Gaſcon vaſſals 
in their allegiance: But no military action of any moment was performed on either 
ous The earl of Cornwal, after two years ſtay in Guienne, returned to England, 


Tuis prince was no wiſe turbulent or factious in his diſpoſition : His ruling paſ- 
ſion was to amaſs money, in which he ſucceeded ſo well as to become the richeſt 
prince in Chriſtendom : Yet his attention to gain ſometimes threw him into acts 
of violence, and gave diſturbance to the government. There was a manor, 
which formerly 120 belonged to the earldom of Cornwal, but had been given 
away to Waleran de Ties, before Richard had been inveſted with that dignity, 
and while the earldom remained in the hands of the crown. Richard claimed 
this manor, and expelled the proprietor by force: Waleran complained: The 
King ordered his brother to do juſtice to the man, and reſtore him to his rights: 
The earl ſaid, that he would not ſubmit to theſe orders, till the cauſe was decided 
againſt him by the judgment of his peers: Henry replied, that it was firſt re- 
quiſite to re-inſtate Waleran in poſſeſſion, before the cauſe could be tried; and 
he re-iterated his orders to the earl f. We may judge of the ſtate of the go- 
vernment, when this affair was like to produce a civil war. The earl of Corn- 
wal, finding Henry peremptory in his demands, aſſociated himſelf with the 
young earl of Pembroke, who had married his ſiſter, and who was diſcontented 
on account of the King's requiring him to deliver up ſome royal caſtles which 
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were in his cuſtody: I heſe two noblemen took into their confederacy the ears 
of Cheſter, Warenne, Gloceſter, Hereford, Warwic, and Ferrars, who were all 
diſguſted on a like account g. The malecontents aſſembled an army, which the 


King had not the power or courage to reſiſt; and he was obliged to give his 


brother ſati fac ion, by grants of much greater importance than the manor, 
which had been the firſt ground of the quarrel 5. 


Tux character of the King, as he grew to man's eſtate, became every day 


better known, and was found in every circumſtance totally unqualified for main- 
"'*Rymer. vol. 1. N. 269 Trivet. p. 79. TM. Paris. p. 233. 1 M.Paris. p. 233. 
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taining a proper ſway among thoſe turbulent barons, whom the feudal conſtitu- 
tion ſubjected to his authority. Gentle, humane, and merciful even to-a fault, 
he ſeems. to have been ſteady in no other circumſtance of his character; but to 
have received every impreſſion from thoſe who ſurrounded him, and whom he 
loved, for the time, with the moſt imprudent and moſt unreſerved affection. 
Without activity or vigour, he was unfit to conduct war; without policy or art, 
he was ill fitted to maintain peace: His reſentments, tho' haſty and violent, were 
not dreaded, while he was found to drop them with ſuch facility; his friendſhips 
were little valued, becauſe they were neither derived from choice, nor maintain- 
ed with conſtancy. A proper pageant of ſtate in a regular monarchy, where his 


miniſters could have conducted all affairs in his name and by his authority; but 


too feeble in thoſe diſorderly times to ſway a ſcepter, whoſe weight my rigs en- 
tirely on the firmneſs and dexterity of the hand, which held it. 

The ableſt and moſt virtuous miniſter, whom Henry ever poſſeſſed, was Hu- 
bert de Burgh“; a man who bid been ſteady to the crown in the moſt difficult 
and dangerous times, and who yet ſhewed no diſpoſition, in the height of his 
power, to enſlave or oppreſs the people. The only exceptionable part of his con- 
duct is that which is mentioned by Matthew Paris T, if the fact is really true, 
and proceeded from Hubert's advice, the recalling publickly and annulling the 
charter of foreſts, a conceſſion fo reaſonable in itſelf, and ſo paſſionately claimed 
both by the nobility and people : But it muſt be confeſſed, that this meaſure is 


fo unlikely, both from the circumſtances of the times and character of the mi- 


niſter, that there is great reaſon to doubt of its reality, eſpecially as it is men- 


| tioned by no other hiſtorian, Hubert, while he enjoyed his authority, had 


an entire aſcendant over Henry, and was loaded with honours and favours be- 
yond any other ſubject. Beſides acquiring the property of many caſtles and ma- 


nors, he married the eldeſt ſiſter of the King of Scots, was created earl of Kent, 


and by an unuſual conceſſion, was made chief juſticiary of England for life: Vet 
Henry, in a ſudden caprice, threw off this faithful miniſter, and expoſed him 
to the violent perſecutions of his enemies. Among other frivolous crimes ob- 
jected to him, he was accuſed of gaining the King's affections by enchantment, 
and of purloining from the royal treaſury a gem, which had the virtue to ren- 
der the wearer invulnerable, and of ſending this valuable curioſity to the prince 
of Wales T. The nobility, who hated Hubert on account of his zeal in reſum- 
ing the rights and poſſeſſions of the crown, no ſooner ſaw the opening, than they . 
raſlamed the King 8 animoſity againſt him, and puſhed him to ſeek the total 


| pod. Neuſtrir. p. 464. FP. 232. M. Weſt. p. 276. aſcribe; his count Peter l. 
Mop of Wincheſter, oh M. Paris, p. 259. | 
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ruin of his miniſter: Huber took ſanctuary in a church: The King ordered Chap. XII. 


him to be dragged from thence: He recalled thoſe orders: He afterwards. re- 

newed them: He was obliged by the clergy to reſtore him to the ſanctuary: He 
conſtrained him ſoon after to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, and he confined him to 
the caſtle of the Deviſes. Hubert made his eſcape, was expelled the kingdom, was 
again received into favour, recovered a great ſhare of the King's confidence, but 


never ſhowed any inclination of re-inſtating, himſelf in his power and authority“. 


bs bg 


Tux man, who ſucceeded him in the government of the King and kingdoms Biſhop of 
was Peter des Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, a Poictevin by birth, who had been waer 


raiſed by the late King, and who was no leſs diſtinguiſhed by his arbitrary prin- 


ciples and violent conduct, than by his courage and abilities. This prelate had 


been left by King Jobn juſticiary and regent of the kingdom during an expe- 
dition which that prince made into France; and his illegal adminiſtration was 


one chief cauſe of that great combination among the barons, which finally ex- 
torted from the crown the charter of liberties, and laid the foundation of the En- 
gliſh conſtitution. Henry, tho' incapable, from his character, of purſuing the 


ſame violent maxims, which had governed his father, had imbibed the ſame arbi- 
trary principles; and in proſecution of Peter's advice, he invited over a great num- 
ber of Poictevins and other foreigners, who, he believed, could more ſafely be truſt- 


ed than the Engliſh, and who ſeemed requiſite to counterbalance the great and in- 
dependant power of the nobility F. Every office and command was beſtowed 
on theſe ſtrangers; their rapacity exhauſted the revenues of the crown, already 
too much impoveriſhed ꝓ; they invaded the rights of the people; and their in- 
ſolence, {till more provoking, than their power, drew on them the hatred and en · 
vy of all orders of men in the kingdom d. 

Tu barons formed a combination againſt this adiaus miniſtry, and wits 
from their attendance in parliament 3 on pretence of the danger, to which they 
were expoſed from the machinations of the Poictevins. When again ſummoned to 
attend, they gave for anſwer, that the King ſhould diſmiſs. his foreigners. from 
court : Otherwiſe they would. drive both him and them out of the kingdom, and 
put the crown on another head, more worthy of wearing it I: Such was the ſtyle, 


which they uſed: to their ſovereign ! They at laſt came to parliament, but ſo well 
attended with armed followers, that they ſeemed in a condition to preſcribe laws 


to the King and miniſtry. Peter des Roches, however, had in the interval 


1233. 


found means of ſowing diſſenſion among the barons, and of bringing over to his | 


M. Paris. p. 259, 260, 261, 266. Chron. T. Wykes. p. 41, 42. Chron, Dunft. vol. 1. p. 220, 
221. M. Weſt p. 291, 301. | t M. Paris. p. 263. FIDE | I Chron, Dunſt. vol. p. 151. 
JM. Paris. p. 258. a 265. 
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chick XII. party the earl of Cornwal, as well as the earls of Lincoln and Cheſter, The con- 
1233. federates were diſconcerted in their meaſures: Richard, earl Mariſchal, who had 
ſucceeded to that dignity on the death of his brother, William, was chaced into 
- Wales; he thence withdrew into Ireland; where he was treacherouſly murdered 
by the contrivance of the biſhop of Wincheſter *.. The eſtates of the more ob- 
noxious barons were confiſcated, without legal ſentence or trial by their peers Þ-; 
and were beſtowed with a profuſe liberality on the Poictevins. Peter even car- 
ried his inſolence ſo far as to ſay publickly, that the barons of England muſt not 
pretend to put themſelves on the ſame footing with thoſe of France, or aſſume 
the ſame liberties and privileges: The monarch had a more abſolute power in 
the one country than in the other. It would have been more juſtifiable for him 
to ſay, that men, ſo unwilling to ſubmit to the authority of law, could arg 
the worſe grace claim any ſhelter or protection from it. 
„ Wurx the King, at any time, was checked in his illegal practices, _ the 
0 0 authority of the great charter was objected to him, he was wont to reply; Why 
i . ſhould I obſerve a charter, which is neglected by all my grandees, both prelates 
| | and nobility ?“ It was vey reaſonably replied. « You ought, ny to ſet _ 
„ | the example.” Þ | 
| 5 So violent a miniſtry as that of the biſhop of Wincheſter, could not vis & wo 
: duration; but its fall proceeded at laſt from the influence of the church; nor from 
} the efforts of the nobles. Edmond, the preſent primate, came to court, attend-- 
1 


ed by many of the other prelates; and repreſented to the King the pernicioug 
| meaſures embraced by Peter des Roches, the diſcontents of his people, the ruin 
5 of his affairs; and after requiring the diſmiſſion of the miniſter, and his aſſoci- 

| | ates, threatened him with the ſentence of excommunication, in caſe of his refu- 
. ſal. Henry, who knew that an excommunication, fo agreeable to the ſenſe of 


ſg the people, could not fail of operating the moſt dangerous effects, was obliged 
I | to ſubmit: Foreigners were baniſhed : The natives were reſtored to their 
HE place in council &: The primate, who was a man of prudence, and who took care 
9 1 | to execute the laws and obſerve the charter of liberties, bore . chef Py in the 
i government. & 
. 1236. Bur the Engliſh in vain Altered themſelves that they would be Code free from 

0 14th January. the dominion of foreigners. The King, having married Eleanor, daughter to the 

. 1 s parti- count of Provence ſ, was ſurrounded by a great number of ſtrangers from that coun-. 
4 ö reigners. try, whom he careſſed with the fondeſt affection, and enriched by an imprudent 

| . * Chron. Dunſt. vol. 1. p. 219. + M. Paris. p. 265, 1 M. Paris, p · 60g. 8 N. Paris. 
4 4 P. 271, 272. Rymer, vol. 1. p. 448. M. Paris. p. 2866. n 5 


gene- 
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generoſity . The biſhop of Valence, a prelate of the houſe of Savoy, and ma- Chap. XII. 
ternal pM to the queen, was his chief miniſter, and employed every art to 1436. 
amaſs wealth for himſelf and his relations. Peter de Savoy, another brother of 
the ſame family, was inveſted in the honour of Richmond, and received the rich 
wWardſhip of earl Warrenne : Boniface de Savoy was promoted to the ſee 
of Canterbury : Many young ladies were invited over from Provence, and mar- 
ried to the chief noblemen of England, who were the King's wards +: And as the 
ſource of Henry's bounty began to fail, his Savoyard miniſtry applied to Rome, 
and obtained a bull; permitting him to reſume all paſt grants; abſolving him 
from the oath, which he had taken to maintain them; even enjoining him to 
make ſuch a reſumption, and repreſenting theſe grants as invalid, on account of 
the prejudice which enſued from them to the Roman pontiff, in whom the ſupe- 
riority of the kingdom was veſted 1. The oppoſition, made to the intended re- 
_ ſumption, prevented it from taking effect; but the nation ſaw the indigni- 
ties, to which the King was willing to ſubmit, in order to gratify the avarice of 
his foreign favourites. About the ſame time, he publiſhed in England the ſen- 
tence of excommunication, denounced againſt the emperor Frederic, his brother 
in law &; and ſaid in excuſe, that, being the Pope's vaſſal, he was obliged by his 
allegiance to obey all the commands of his holinefs. In this weak reign, when 
any neighbour inſulted the King's dominions, inſtead of taking revenge for the 
injury, he complained to the Pope * ſuperior lord, rand begged him to give 
protection to his vaſſal 1]. 
Tux reſentment of the Engliſh barons roſe high/at ated als ei 
reigners ; but no remonſtrances and complaints could ever prevail on the King 
to abandon them, or even to moderate his attachment towards them. After the 
Provenęals and Savoyards might have been ſuppoſed pretty well ſatiated with the 
dignities and riches, which they had acquired, a new ſet of hungry foreigners were 
invited over, and ſhared among them thoſe favours, which the King ought it 
policy, to have conferred on the Engliſh nobility, by whom his government 
could have been ſupported and defended. His mother, Iſabella, who had been 
unjuſtly taken by the late King from the count de la Marche, to whom ſhe was 
betrothed, was no ſooner miſtreſs of herſelf by the death of her huſband, than 1245: 
ſhe married that nobleman .| ; and ſhe had born him four ſons, Guy, William, 
Geoffrey, and Aymer, whom ſhe fent over into England to pay a viſit to their 
brother. The good-natured and affectionate diſpoſition of Henry was moved at 
® M. Paris. p. 236, 301, 303, 316, 541. M. Well: p. 7 304- + M. Paris. p. 484. M. 


Weſt. p. 333. T M. Paris. p. 295, 31. 1 Rymer, vol. . p. $83, } Chron. 
ö Dunst. vol. 1. P. 150. 1 Trevet. p. 124. hg 
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s HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
the ſight of ſuch near relations; and he oonſidered neither his own-circumſtances, 


nor the humours of his people, in the honours and riches, which he conferred 
upon them“. Complaints roſe as loud againſt the credit of the Gaſcon as ever 
they had done againſt that of the Poictevin and Savoyard favourites; and to a na- 
tion prejudiced againſt them, all their meaſures appeared criminal and exception» 
able. Violations of the great charter were frequently mentioned; and it is in- 
deed more than likely, that foreigners, ignorant of the laws, and relying on the 
boundleſs affections of a weak prince, would, in an age, when a regular admi- 


niſtration was not any where known, pay more attention to their own preſent in- 


tereſt than to the liberties of the people. It is reported, that the Poictevins and 


other ſtrangers, when the laws were at any time appealed to, in oppoſition to 


their oppreſſions, ſcrupled not to reply, Mbat did the Engliſh laws ſignify to them ? 
They: minded them not. And as words are often more offenſive. than actions, this 
open contempt of the Engliſh tended much to aggravate the general diſcontent, 
and made every act of violence, committed by the nm. rear not only 
an injury, but an affront to them . 0 A N- SN 1 46.32 Gp wilt 
I reckon not among the violations of the great 8 ſome: eben exer- 
tions of prerogative, which Henry's neceſſities obliged. him to practiſe, and which, 
without producing any diſcontent, were uniformly continued by all his ſucceſſors, 
till the laſt century. As the parliament often refuſed him ſupplies, and that in 
a manner ſomewhat rude and indecent}; he obliged his opulent ſubjects, particu- 
larly the citizens of London, to grant him loans of money; and it is natural 
to imagine, that the ſame want of oeconomy, which reduced him to the neceſſi- 
ty of borrowing, would prevent him from being very punctual in the pay ment F. 
He demanded bene volences or pretended voluntary contributions from his nobili- 
ty and prelates l. He was the firſt King of England ſince the conqueſt, who 
could fairly be ſaid to lye under the reſtraint of law; and he was alſo the firſt 
who practiſed the diſpenſing power, and employed the famous clauſe of Non- ob- 
ſtanle in his grants and patents. When objections were made to this novelty, he 
replied, that the Pope exerciſed, that authority; and why might he not imitate 
the example? But the abuſe, which the Pope made of, his diſpenſing power, in 
violating the Canons of general councils, in invading the privileges and cuſtoms | 
of all particular churches, and in uſurping on the rights of patrons, was more 
likely to excite the jealouſy of the people, than to reconcile them to a ſimilar prac- 
tice in their civil government. Roger de Thurkelby,, one. of the King's Juſtices, 


+ M. Paris, p. 566, 666. 


* M. Paris. p. 491. M. Weft. p. 338. SOUS p-. 2436. 
| * . IM. Paris. 


Ann. Waver. p. 214. Chron. Dunſt. vol. 1. p. 335 
p. 406. M. Paris. p. 507. 
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was ſo diſpleaſed with the precedent, that he exclaimed, Alas] what times are we Chap. XII. 
fallen into? Bebold, the civil court is corrupted in imitation of the eccleſraftical, and 
the river is poiſoned from that fountain. 
Tax King's partiality and profuſe bounty to his foreign relations, and to their 
friends and favourites, would have appeared more tolerable to the Engliſh, had 
any thing been done mean - while for the. honour of the nation, or had Henry's 
enterprizes in foreign countries, been attended with any ſucceſs or glory to him- 
ſelf or to the public: At leaft, ſuch military talents in the King would have ſerv- 
ed to keep his barons in awe, and have given weight and authority to his govern- 
ment. But tho“ he declared war againſt Lewis IX. in 1242, and made an 
expedition into Guienne, upon the invitation of his father in law, the count de la 
Marche, who promiſed to join him with all his forces; he was unſucceſsful in 
his attempts againſt that great monarch, was worſted at Taillebourg, was deſert- 
ed by his allies, loft what remained to him of Poictou, and was obliged to re- 
turn, with ſome loſs of honour, into England. The Gaſcon nobility were at- 
tached to the Engliſh government; becauſe the diſtance of their ſovereign allow- 
ed them to remain in a ſtate of almoſt total independance: And they claimed, 
ſome time after, the King's protection againſt an invaſion, which the King of Caſ- 
tile made upon that territory. Henry returned into Guienne, and was more ſuc- 
| ceſsful in this expedition; but he thereby involved himſelf and his nobility in an 
enormous debt, which both encreafed their ne and expoſed him to whoop 
danger from their enterprizes F. 
Wau of oeconomy and an ill judged liberality were Henry s great defects; 
and his debts, even before this expedition, had become ſo troubleſome to Am 
that he ſold all his plate and jewels, in order to diſcharge them. When this ex- 
pedient was firſt propoſed, he aſked, where he would find purchaſers ? It was re- 
plied, the citizens of London. On my word, ſaid he, if the treaſury of Auguſtus 
were brought to market, the citizens are able to be the purchaſers : Theſe clowns, who 
aſſume to themſelves the name of barons, | abound in every thing, while we are reduc- 
ed to neceſſities T. And he was thenceforth obſerved to be more forward and 
greedy in his exactions upon the citizens F. 


Bur the grievances, which the Engliſh had reaſon to complain of in the civil 
government during this reign, ſeem to have been till leſs grievous than thoſe g:icvances. 
which they underwent from the uſurpations and exactions of the court of Rome - 

On the death of Langron ic in 1228, the monks of Chriſt-church elected Walter de 
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. Hemeſham, one of their own body, 'for his ſucceſſor : But as, Henry refuſed to 
confirm the election, the Pope, at his deſire, annulled it“ z.and immediately ap- 
pointed Richard, chancellor of Lincoln, for archbiſhop, without waiting for a 
new election. On the death of. Richard in 14.31, the monks elected Ralph de 
Neville biſhop of Chicheſter ; and tho? Henry was, much pleaſed with the elec- 
tion, the Pope, who thought that prelate too much attached to the crown, af- 
ſumed the power of annulling his election T. He rejected two clergymen more, 
whom the Monks had ſucceſſively choſen; and he at laſt told them, that, if 
they would elect Edmond, treaſurer of the church of Saliſbury, he would con- 
firm their choice; and his nomination was complied with. The Pope had the 
prudence to appoint both times very worthy primates ; but men could not for- 
bear obſerving his intention of thus drawing gradually to himſelf the right of be- 
ſtowing that important dignity. - | 
THe avarice, however, more than ambition of the ſee of "es feems . 
been in this age the ground of general complaint; and the papal miniſters, find- 
ing a vaſt ſtock of power, amaſſed by their predeceſſors, were deſirous of turn» 
ing it to preſent profit, which they enjoyed at home, rather than of enlarging- 
their re aa in diſtant countries, when they never intended. to reſide. Eve» 


bidder was fure to have the f eee without regard either to the mer 
perſon or of the cauſe ; and beſides the uſual perverſions of right in the dec 
of controverſies, the Pope openly aſſumed an abſolute and uncontroled authority 
of ſetting aſide, by the plenitude of his apoſtolic power, all particular rules and 
privileges of patrons, churches and convents F, Under pretence of remedying 
theſe abuſes, Pope Honorius, in 1226, complaining of the poverty of his ſee as 


the ſource of all grievances, demanded from every cathedral two of the beſt pre- 


bends, and from every convent two monks portions, to be ſet apart as a perpe- 
tual and ſettled revenue of the papal crown; but all men being ſenſible, that the 
revenue would continue for ever, and the abuſes immediately return, his demand 
was unanimouſly rejected d. About three years after, the Pope demanded and 
obtained the tenth. of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, which he levied in a very oppref- 
ſive manner; requiring payment before the clergy had drawn their rents or 
tythes, and ſending about uſurers, who advanced them the money at exorbitant 
intereſt l. In the year 1240, Otho, the legate, having in vain attempted the 


* M. Paris. p. 244- + M. Paris. p. 254- IMI. Paris. p. 290, 308, 345» 375, 
421, 469. 483, 537, 609, Ann. Burt. p. 309. M. Welt. p. 3095s 313+ 33s 336. _ $M. Paris, 
p. 226, 227, 228. Chron, Dunſt, vol. 1. p. 161. M. Weſt, p. 284. || M. Paris, p. 248. 
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derzy in a body, obtained ſeparately, by intrigues and menaces, large ſums Chap. XII. 
from the ptelates and convents, and on his departure is faid to have carried more 33 
money out of the kingdom than he left in it“. This experiment was renewed 
* four years after with equal ſucceſs by Martin the Nuncio, who brought from 
Rome powers of ſuſpending and excommunicating all clergymen, that refuſed to 
comply with his demands T. The King, who relied on the Pope for the ſupport 
of his tottering authority, never failed to countenance theſe exactions t. 


Max while, all the chief benefices of the kingdom were conferred on Italians; 
great numbers of that nation were ſent over at one time to be provided for; non- 
reſidence and pluralities were carried to an enormous height; Manſel, the King's 
chaplain, is computed to have held at once ſeyen hundred eccleſiiſtical livings F z 
and the abuſes became too great and palpable even for the blindneſs and 
patience of ſuperſtition any longer to endure them. The populace, entering in- 
to aſſociations, roſe in tumults againſt the Italian clergy ; pillaged their barns; 
waſted their fields ; infulted the perſons of ſuch of them as they found in the 
kingdom || ; and when the juſticiaries made enquiry into the authors of this diſor- 
der, the guilt was found to involve ſo many and choſe of ſuch high rank, that 
it paſſed unpuniſhed. Ar laſt, when Innocent IV. in 1245, called a gene- 
ral council at Lyons, in order to excommunicate the emperor Frederic, the 
King and nobility ſent over agents'to complain before the council of the avarice of 
the Romiſh church; and they repreſented among many other grievances, that 
the benefices of the Italian clergy in England had been eſtimated, and were found 
to amount to 60,000 marks | a year, a ſum which exceeded the annual revenue | 
df the crown itſelf ® They obtained only an evaſive anſwer from the Pope; but | 
as mention had been made before the council, of the feudal ſubjection of Eng- | 
land to the ſee of Rome, the Engliſh agents, at whoſe head was Roger Bigod, 
earl of Norfolk, exclaimed againſt that pretenſion, and inſiſted, that King John 
had no right, without the conſent of his barons, to ſubject the kingdom to ſo ig- 
nominious a ſervitude T. The Popes indeed, afraid of carrying matters too far 


againſt England, ſeem thenceforth to have little inſiſted on that exorbitant pre- 
tenſion. 


L. M. Paris. p. 355, 360, 351, 366, 371. + M. Paris. p. 4344. k M. Paris. p. 
376, 612, 613. FM. Paris. p. 575. M. Weſt. p. 383. [| Rymer, vol. 1. p. 323. M. 
Paris. p. 255, 257. Ann. Burt. p. 280, 281. Chron. Dunſt. vol. 1. p. 207. + Innocent's bull 

in Rymer, vol. 1. p. 471. ſays only 50,000 marks a year. * M. Paris. p. 451- The cuſtoms 

were part of Henry's revenue, and amounted to 6000 pounds a year: They were at firſt ſmall ſloms * 
paid by the merchants for the uſe of the King's warehouſes, meaſures, Ne arc. See Gilbert's hif- 

tory of the exch. p. oe + M. Paris. p. 460. 
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Tnis check, received at the council of Lyons, was not able to ſtop the court 
of Rome in its career: Innocent exacted the revenues of all vacant benefices, the 
twentieth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues without exception; the third of ſuch as ex- 
ceeded a hundred marks a year; the half of ſuch as were poſſeſſed by non - reſi- 
dents*, He claimed the goods of all inteſtate clergymen + ; he pretended a title 
to inherit all money got by uſury ; he levied voluntary contributions from the 
people; and when the King, contrary to his uſual practice, prohibited theſe ex- 
actions, he threatened to denounce againſt him the ſame cenſures, which he 
had launched againſt the emperor, Frederic 3. | 


20 


Bur the moſt oppreſſive expedient, employed by the Pope, was the embark- 
ing Henry in an enterprize for the conqueſt of Naples, or Sicily on this fide 
the Fare, as it was called; an affair, which threw much diſhonour on the King. 


and involved him, during ſome years, in great expence and trouble. The Ro- 


miſh church, taking advantage of favourable incidents, had reduced the kingdom 
of Sicily to the fame ſtate of feudal vaſſalage, which ſhe pretended to extend over 
England, and which, by reaſon of the diſtance, as well as high ſpirit of this lat- 
ter kingdom, ſhe was not able to maintain. After the death of the emperor, 
Frederic II. the ſucceſſion of Sicily devolved to Conradine, grandſon to 
that monarch; and Mainfroy, his natural ſon, under pretence of governing the 
kingdom during the infancy of the prince, had formed a ſcheme of eſtabliſhing 
his own authority. Pope Innocent IV. who had carried on violent war 
againſt the emperor, Frederic, and endeavoured to diſpoſſeſs him of his Italian 
dominions, ſtill continued hoſtilities againſt his grandſon 3 but being diſappoint- 
ed in all his ſchemes by the activity and artifices of Mainfroy, he found, that 
his own force alone was not ſufficient to bring to a happy iſſue ſo great an en- 
terprize. He pretended to diſpoſe of the Sicilian crown, both as ſuperior lord of 
that particular kingdom, and as vicar of Chriſt, to whom all kingdoms of the 
earth were ſubjected; and he made a tender of it to Richard earl of Cornwal, 
whoſe immenſe riches, he flattered himſelf, would be able to ſupport the military 
operations againſt Mainfroy. As Richard had the prudence to refuſe the preſent $, 
he applied to the King, whoſe levity and thoughtleſs diſpoſition gave him more 
hopes of ſucceſs; and he offered him the crown of Sicily for his ſecond ſon, Ed- 
mond ||, Henry, allured by ſo magnificent a gift, without reflecting on the con- 
ſequences, without conſulting either- with his brother or the parliament, accepted 
of this inſidious propoſal; and gave the Pope unlimited credit to expend what- 


M. Paris. p. 480. Ann, Burt. p. 305, 373. I M. Paris. p. 474. 2 M. Paris. p. 
476. $ M. Paris. p. 650. IRymer. p. 502, 5 12, 530. M. Paris. p. 599, 613. 
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evet ſums he thought neceſſary for compleating the conqueſt of Sicily.” Innocent, 
who was engaged by his own intereſts to make war with Mainfroy, was glad to 


carry on his enterprizes at the expence of his ally: Alexander IV. who 


ſucceeded him in the papal throne, continued the fame policy: And Henry was 
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ſurprized to find himſelf on a ſudden involved in an immenſe debt, which he 


had never been conſulted in contracting. The ſum already amounted to 135541 
marks beſide intereſt “; and he had the proſpect, if he anſwered this demand, of 
being ſoon loaded 0 more exorbitant expences; if he refuſed it, of both in- 
curring the Pope's diſpleaſure, and of loſing the crown of Sicily, which he 358100 
ſoon to have the glory of fixing on the head of his ſon. 


He applied to the parliament for ſupply ; and that he might be ſecure of not 
meeting with oppoſition, he ſent no writs to the more refractory barons : But even 
thoſe who were ſummoned,” ſenſible of the ridiculous cheat, impoſed by the Pope, 
determined not to laviſh their money on ſuch chimerical projects, and making 
a pretext of the abſence of their brethren, they refuſed to take the King's de- 
mands into conſideration . In this extremity the clergy were his only reſource ; 
and as both their temporal and ſpiritual ſovereign concurred in loading eg 
they were ill able to defend themſelves againſt this united authority. 


Txz Pope publiſhed a croiſade for the conqueſt of Sicily ; and required every 
one, who had taken the croſs againſt the infidels, or had vowed to advance mo- 


ney for their enterprize, to turn the war againſt Mainfroy, a more terrible. ene- 
my to the chriſtian faith than any Saracen 2. He levied a tenth on all eccleſiaſ- 
tical benefices' in England for three years; and gave orders to excommunicate 
all biſhops, who made not punctual payment. He granted to the King the 
goods of inteſtate clergymen; the revenues of vacant benefices ; the revenues of 
all non-reſidents d. But theſe taxations, being levied by ſome rule, were deem- 
ed leſs grievous, than another arbitrary impoſition, which aroſe from the ſuggef- 


tion of the biſhop'of Hereford, and which might have opened the door to end- 


lefs and intolerable abuſes. 

Tur prelate, who reſided at the court of Rome by a deputation from the 
Engliſh church, drew bills of different values, but amounting on the whole to 
150540 marks, on all the biſhops and abbots of the kingdom ; and granted theſe 


bills to Italian merchants, who, it was pretended, had advanced money for the 


ſervice of the war againſt Mainfroy ||. As there was no likelihood of the En- 
gliſh prelates ſubmitting, without compulſion, to ſuch an extraordinary demand, Ru- 


; ® Rymer. vol. 1. p. 587. Chron. Dunſt. vol, 1. p. 319. + M. Paris. p. 614.  *Þ Rymer. | 


vol. 1. p. 547, 548, &c. $ Rymer. vol, 1. p. 597, 598989. M. Paris. p. 612, 628. 
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ſtand, the legate, was charged with the office of employing his aachority to' that 
purpoſe ; and he ſummoned an aſſembly of the biſhops and abbots, whom he ac- 


quainted with the Pope's and the King's pleaſure, Great were the ſurprize and in- 


dignation of the aſſembly at the impoſition: The biſhop of Worceſter exclaimed 


that he would loſe his life rather than comply: The biſhop of London ſaid, that 


his head, he would clap on a helmet in its place “. 


the Pope and King were more powerful than he; but if his mitre were taken off 
The legate was no leſs violent 
on the other hand; and he told the aſſembly, in plain terms, that all eccleſiaſtical 
benefices were the property of the Pope, and he might diſpoſe of them, either in 
whole or in part, as he ſaw proper T. In the end, the biſhops and abbots, being 


| threatened with excommunication, which made all their revenues fall into the King's 


ted as a partial payment of the bills. 


Earl of Corn- 


wal elected 


King of the 


Romans. 


hands, were obliged to ſubmit to the exaction: And the only mitigation which 
the legate allowed them, was, that the tenths, already granted, ſhould be accep- 
But the money was ſtill inſufficient for the 
Pope's purpoſe : The conqueſt of Sicily was as remote as ever: The demands 
which came from Rome were endleſs: Pope Alexander became ſo urgent a creditor, 
that he ſent over a legate into England z threatening the kingdom with an in-. 
terdict, and the King with excommunication, if the arrears, which he pretended 
robe due to him, were not inſtantly remitted t: And at laſt, Henry, ſenſible of 
the cheat, began to think of breaking off the agreement, and of reſigning into 
the Pope's hands that crown, which, it was not naſa by Alexander, that he 
or his family ſhould ever enjoy F. 
Tus earl of Cornwal had now reaſon to value himſe f on his foreſight, in re- 
fuſing the fraudulent bargain with Rome, and in preferring the ſolid honours of 
an opulent and powerful prince of the blood in England, before the empty and 
precarious glory of a foreign dignity. But he had not always firmneſs ſufficient 
to adhere to this reſolution : His vanity and ambition prevailed at laſt over his 
prudence and his avarice; and he was engaged in an enterprize equally expenſive 
and vexatious as that of his brother, and not attended with much greater proba- 
bility of ſucceſs. The immenſe opulence of Richard having made the Ger- 
man princes caſt their eye on him as a candidate for the empire; he was tempt- 
ed to expend vaſt ſums of money on his election, and he ſucceeded fo far as to 
be choſen King of the Romans, which ſeemed to render his ſucceſſion infallible 
to the imperial throne, He went over into Germany, and carried out of the 
kingdom no leſs a ſum than ſeven hundred thouſand marks, if we may believe the 
M. Paris. p. 614. + M. Paris. p. 619. 1 Rymer. vol. 1. p. 624. M. Paris. p. 
648. F Rymer, vol. 1. p. 630. | 
account 
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| account of ſome antient authors , which is probably much exaggerated +. His Chap. XI. 
money, while it laſted, procured. bim friends and partizans: But it was ſoon 253. 
drained from him by the Fapacity of the German princes ;; and having no perſo- 

nal or family connexions in that country, no ſolid foundation of power, he 
| found at laſt, that he had laviſhed away-the frugality of a whole life, in order to 
— procure a ſplendid title, and that his abſence from England, joined to the weak - 
neſs of his brother's government, gave reins to the factious and turbulent diſpo- 
ficions of the Engliſh barons and involved: his own country and n. in 18. 

nite calamities, 8 


Tux ſucceſsful revole of the nobility from King John, and their ntiphiits ing on Diſcontents of 
him and his ſucceſſors limitations of the royal power, had made them feel their the barons. 
own weight and importance, had ſet a dangerous precedent of reſiſtance, and being 

followed by a long minority, had impoveriſhed, as well as weakened that crown, 

which they were at laſt induced, from the fear of worſe conſequences, to re-place 

on the head of young Henry. In the King's ſituation, either great abilities and 

vigour were requiſite to overawe the barons, or great caution and reſerve to give 

them no pretence for complaints; and it muſt be confeſſed, that this prince was 

poſſeſſed of neither of theſe talents. He had not prudence to chooſe right mea- 

ſures; he wanted even that conſtancy, which ſometimes gives weight to wrong 

ones; he was entirely abandoned to his favourites, who were always foreigners ; 

he laviſhed on them without diſcretion his diminiſhed revenue; and finding, that Wh, 
his barons indulged their diſpoſition towards tyranny, and obſerved not to 
their own vaſſals the ſame rules, which they had impoſed on the crown, he was 
apt, in his adminiftration, to neglect all the ſalutary articles of the great char- 
ter; which he remarked to be ſo little regarded by his nobility. This conduct 
had extremely leſſened his authority in the kingdom; had multiplied complaints 
againſt him; and had frequently expoſed him to affronts, and even to danger- 
ous attempts upon his prerogative. ' In the year 1244, when he defired a ſup- | 
ply ram patliament, the barons, complaining of the frequent breaches of tlie ; 


2 M. Paris, p 638. The ſame author, a few: pages Neben ente Bickerd's eee | 
little more than half the ſum. p. 634. The King's diffipations and expences, throughout his "uw 
reign, according to the ſame author, had amounted oaly to about 940,000 marks. p. 638, 
7 The ſums mentioned by antient authors, who were all monks, are often improbable, and never 
conſiſtent: But we know from an infallible authority, the public remonſtrance to the council of Lions, 
that the King's revenues were below 60,000 marks a year : His brother therefore could never have 
been maſter of 700,000 marks; eſpecially as he did not ſell his eſtates in England, as we learn from 
the ſame author: And we hear afterwards of his ordering all his woods to be cut down, in order to 
fatisfy the rapacity of the German princes ; His ſon ſucceeded to the earldom of Cornwal and his 
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great charter, and of the many fruitleſs applications which they had formerly 
made for the redreſs of this and other grievances, demanded in return that he 
ſhould give them the nomination of the great juſticiary and of the chancellor, to 
whoſe hands chiefly the adminiſtration of juſtice was committed; and, if we may 
credit the hiſtorian *, they had formed the plan of other limitations, as well as 
of aſſociations to maintain them, which would have reduced the King to be an 


| abſolute cypher, and have held the crown in perpetual pupillage and dependance. 


The King, to ſatisfy them, would agree to nothing but a renewal of the char. 
ter, and a general permiſſion to excommunicate all the violators of it: And he 
received no other ſupply, except their conſent to levy a ſcutage of twenty ſhil- 


lings on each knight's fee for the marriage of his eldeſt daughter to the King 


of Scotland; a burthen, which. was expreſsly annexed to their feudal tenures. 
Four years after, in a very full parliament, when Henry demanded a new ſup- 


ply, he was openly reproached with the breach of his word, and the frequent vi- 


olations of the charter. He was aſked, whether he did not bluſh to defire any aid 
from his people, whom he profeſſedly hated and deſpiſed, to whom on all occa. 
ſions he preferred aliens and foreigners, and who groaned under the oppreſſions, 
which he either permitted or exerciſed over them. He was told, that, beſides 
diſparaging his nobility by forcing them to contract unequal and mean marriages 
with ſtrangers, no rank of men were ſo low as to eſcape vexations from him or 
his miniſters ; that even the victuals conſumed in his houſhold, the cloaths which 
himſelf and his ſervants wore, eſpecially the wine, which they uſed, were all taken 
by violence from the lawful owners, and no compenſation was ever made them 


for the injury; that foreign merchants, to the great prejudice and infamy of the 


kingdom, ſhunned the Engliſh harbours, as if they were poſſeſſed by pyrates, and 
the commerce with all nations was thus cut off by theſe violences; that loſs was 
added to loſs, and injury to injury, while the merchants, who had been de- 
ſpoiled of their goods, were alſo obliged to carry them at their own charges to 
whatever place the King was pleaſed to appoint them; that even the poor ; fiſh- 
ermen on the coaſt could not eſcape his oppreſſions and thoſe of his courtiers, and 
finding that they had not the full liberty of diſpoſing of their commodities in the 
Engliſh market, were frequently conſtrained to carry them to foreign ports, and 
to hazard all the perils of the ocean rather than thoſe which awaited them from 
his oppreſſive emiſſaries; and that his very religion was a ground of complaint 
to his ſubjects, while they obſerved, that the waxen tapers and ſplendid filks, 

employed in ſo many uſeleſs proceſſions, were the ſpoils which he had forcibly 


Mach. Paris. p. 432. 50 
raviſhed 
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raviſhed from the true poſſeſors®, | Throughout this rempnſtrance, in which the Chip, XIL 
complaints, derived from an abuſe of the antient right of purveyance, may be ſup- 2 
poſed to be ſomewhat exaggerated, there appears a ſtrange mixture of regal ty- 
ranny in the practices which gave riſe to it, and of ariſtocratical liberty or rather 
licentiouſneſs in the expreſſions employed by the parliament. But a mixture of 
this kind is obſervable. in all. the antient n oem, nd both of thern 5 
proved equally hurtful to the people | 
As the King, in anſwer to their e ee gare the pad only * 

words and fair promiſes, attended with the moſt humble ſubmiſſions, which they 

had often found deceitful, he obtained at that time no ſupply; and therefore in 

the year 1253, when he found himſelf. again under the neceſſity of applying to 

parliament, he had provided himſelf of a new pretence, which he deemed infalli- 

ble, and taking the voy. of a Croiſade to the holy land, he demanded their aſſiſt- 

ance in that pious enterprize r. The parliament, . however, for ſome time ſcrup- 

led compliance ; and the ecclefiaſtical order ſent. a deputation of four prelates, the 

primate, the biſhops of Wincheſter, Saliſbury, and Carliſle, in order to remon- 

ſtrate with him on his frequent violations of their privileges, the oppreſſions 

with which he loaded them and all his ſubjects ꝓ, and the uncanonical and forced 

elections, which were made to vacant dignities. It is true,“ replied the King, 

«© I haye been ſomewhat faulty in this particular: 1 obtruded you, my lord of Can- 

« ; terbury, upon your ſee,; I was obliged to employ both entreaties and menaces, 

00 my lord of Wincheſter, to have you elected: my proceedings were very irregu- 

<< lar, my lords of Saliſbury. and Carliſle, when I raiſed you from the loweſt 

« ſtations to your preſent dignities : I am determined henceforth to correct theſe 

errors; and it will alſo become you, in order to make a thorough reformation, 

to reſign your preſent benefices ; and try to enter again in a more regular and 

4 canonical manner q. The biſhops, ſurprized at theſe unexpected ſarcaſms, 

replied, that the queſtion was not at preſent how to correct paſt errors, but to avoid 

them for the future. The King promiſed redreſs: both of eccleſiaſtical and civil 

grievances ;. and the parliament in return agreed to grant him a ſupply, a tenth 
of the eccleſiaſtical benefices and a ſcutage of three marks on each knight's fee: 

But as they had experienced his frequent breach of promiſe, they required, that 

be ſhould ratify the great charter in a manner ſtill more authentic and ſolemn 

than any which he had ever hitherto employed. All the prelates and abbots 

were aſſembled: They held burning tapers in their hands: The great charter was x 

ond before them : They denounced the ſentence w_ excommunication NN eve- 


| * M. Paris, p. 498. See farther; p. 38. M: Wel. p. 348. 7 T. ban, 5. 518, 558. 
$68. Chron. Dunſt. vol. 1. p. 293. t M. Paris, p. 568. 8M. Paris, p 579. | 
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18 
They threw ther 
tapers on the ground, and exclaimed, May be foul of every one, who incurs this 
ſentence, ſo ſtint and corrupt in Hell] The King bore a part in this ceremony: and 
ſubjvined 3 * So help me God, I will keep all theſe things inviolate, as Tam a 
& man, as I am a chriſtian, as 1 am a knight, and as 1 am a King crowned 
W and anointed.” * Yet was the tremenduous ceremony no fooner finiſhed, than 
his favourites, abufing his weakneſs and facility, made him return to the ſame 
arbitrary and irregular adminiſtration z and the reaſonable wy" et n . 
people were thus continually poor aud e 8 MORE 'T 


Ari theſe imprudent and illegal Meile afforded a denen d to Simon de 
Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter, to attempt an innovation in the government, and 
to wreſt the ſcepter from the feeble and irrefolute hand which held it. This 
nobleman was a younger ſon of that Simon de Mountfort, who had con- 
ducted with ſuch valour and renown the Croiſade againſt the Albigenſes, and 
who, tho? he tarniſhed his famous exploits by cruelty and ambition, had left a 
name very precious to all the bigots of that age, particularly to the eceleſiaſtics. 
A large inheritance in England fell by ſueceſſion to this family; but as the elder 
bre ther enjoyed ſtill more opulent poſſeſſions in France, and could not perform 
fealty to two maſters, he transferred his tight to Simon, his younger brother, 
who came over into England, did homage for his lands, and was raiſed to tlie 
uignity of earl of Leiceſter. In the year 12 38, he eſpouſed Eleanor dowager of 
William earl of Pembroke, and ſiſter to the King ; but the marriage of this. 
princefs with a ſubject and a foreigner, tho' finiſhed with Henry's conſent, was 
loudly complained of by the earl of Cornwal, and all the barons of England; and: 
Leiceſter was ſupported againſt their violence, entirely by the King's favour and 
authority F. But he had no ſooner eſtabliſhed himſelf in his poſſeſſions and dig- 


nities, than he acquired by infinuation and addreſs, a ſtrong intereſt with the na- 


tion, and gained equally the affections of all orders of men. He loſt, however, 
the friendſhip-of Henry from the uſual levity and fickleneſs of that prince; he 
was baniſhed the court; he was recalled; he was entruſted with the command of. 
Guienne }, where he did good ſervice and acquired honour; he was again diſ- 
graced by the King, and his baniſhment from court ſeemed now final and irre- 

vocable. Henry called him a traitor to his face: Leiceſter gave him the lye, 
and told him, that, if he were not his ſovereign, he would ſoon make him re- 


M Paris, p. 5 580. Ann. Bart. p. 323. 3 P- 210. W. Heming. p. 571. M. Welt. p. 
353» +M, Paris, p. 597, 608. 1M. Paris, p. 314. 5 M. Paris, p. 315. 
Rymer. vol. 1. p. 459, 513, 5 
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pent of that infale, Yet, was this quarrel comme either from the good Chap. XU. 


nature or timidity of the King; and Leiceſter was again admitted into ſome de- 
gree of favour and authority. But as this nobleman was become too great to 
preſerve an entire complaiſance to Henry's humours, and to act in ſubſerviency to 
his other minions ; he found more advantage in cultivating his intereſt with the 
public, and in inflaming the general diſcontents, which prevailed againſt the ad- 
miniſtration. He filled every place with complaints againſt the infringement of 
the great charter, the violences committed on the people, the combination be- 
tween the Pope and the King in their tyranny and extortions, Henry's negle& of 
his native ſubjects and barons ; and tho' himſelf a foreigner, he was more loud 
than any in repreſenting the indignity of ſubmitting to the dominion of foreign- 
ers. By his hypocritical pretenſions to devotion, he gained the favour of the 
zealots and clergy : By his ſeeming concern for public good, he acquired the af- 
fections of the public: And belides the private friendſhips, which he had culti- 


vated with the barons, his animoſity againſt the favourites bred an union of i in- 


tereſts between him and that powerful order. 


A recent quarrel, which broke out between Leiceſter and William de Valence, 
Henry's half brother, a chief favourite, brought matters to extremity , and de- 
termined the former to give full ſcope to his bold and unbounded ambition, which 
the laws and the King's authority had hitherto with difficulty reſtrained. He ſe. 
cretly called a meeting of the moſt conſiderable barons, particularly Humphrey 
de Bohun, high conſtable, Roger Bigod, earl Mareſchal, and the earls of War- 
wick and Gloceſter ; men, who by their family and poſſeſſions ſtood in the firſt 
rank of the Engliſh nobility. He repreſented to this company the neceſſity of 
reforming the ſtate, and of putting the execution of the laws into other hands 
than thoſe which had hitherto. appeared from repeated experience, ſo unfit for 
the charge, with which they were entruſted. / He exaggerated the oppreſſions of 
the lower orders of the ſtate, the eee the barons? privileges, the conti- 
nued plunder of the clergy ; and in order to aggravate the enormity of this con- 
duct, he appealed to the great charter, which Henry had fo often ratified, and 
which was calculated to prevent for ever the return of theſe intolerable grievan- 
ces. He magnified the generofity of their anceſtors, who, at an infinite expence 
of blood, had extorted that famous conceſſion from the crown; but lamented 
their own degeneracy, who allowed ſo great an advantage, once obtained, to be 
wreſted from them by a weak prince and by inſolent ſtrangers. And he inſiſt- 
ed, that the King's word, after ſo many ſubmiſſions and fruitleſs promiſes on his 
Fate oa no longer be relied on; and that nothing but his abſolute igability 
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Chap. XII. to violate national pipes could henceforth enſure the regular obſerrance of 


them. | 

THesE topics, which were founded in truth, and fuited ſo well the ſentiments 
of the company, had the deſired effect; and the barons entered into a reſolution 
of redrefling the public grievances, by raking into their own hands the admini- 
ſtration of the government. The King having ſummoned a parliament, in ex- 
pectation of receiving ſupplies for his Sicilian project, the barons appeared in the 
hall, clad in complete armour, and with their ſwords by their ſide; and the King 
on his entry, ſtruck with this unuſual appearance, aſked them what, was their 
meaning, and whether they pretended to make him their priſoner * ? Roger Bi- 
god replied 1 in the name of the reſt, that he was not their Priſoner, but their ſo- 
vercign z that they even intended to grant him large ſupplies, in order to fix his 
ſon on the throne of Sicily; that they only expected ſome return for this ex- 
pence and ſervice; and that, as he had frequently made ſubmiſſions to the parlia- 
ment, had acknowleged his paſt errors, and had till allowed himſelf to be carried 
into the ſame path, which gave them ſuch juſt reaſon of complaint, he muſt now 
yield to more ſtrict regulations, and confer authority on thoſe who were able 
and willing to redrefs the public grievances. Henry, partly allured by the hopes 
of ſupply, partly intimidated by the union and martial appearance of the barons, 
agreed to their demand; and promiſed to ſummon another parliament at Oxford, 
in order to digeſt the new plan of government, an and” to Aer We eren, wit 


were to be entruſted with the chief authority.” ' © ; 
Turs parliament, which the royaliſts, and even 0 nation, from 8 of 


or the confuſions that attended its meaſures, afterwards denominated the mad par- 
o amen, met on the day appointed; and as all the barons brought along with 
them their military vaſſals, and appeared with an armed force, the King, who 
had taken no precautions againſt them, was in reality a priſoner in their hands, 
and was obliged to ſubmit to all the terms which they were pleaſed to impoſe 
upon him. Twelve barons were ſelected from the King's council; twelve more 
were choſen by parliament: To theſe twenty - four, unlimited authority was 
granted of reforming the ſtate; and the King himſelf togk an oath, that he would 
maintain whatever ordinances they ſhould think proper to enact for that pur- 


poſe f. Leiceſter was at the head of this ſupreme council, to which the legiſla- 


tive power was thus in reality transferred; and all their meaſures were taken by 
his fecret influence and direction. Their firſt ſtep bore a ſpecious appearance, 


and ſeemed wal calculated for the end, which enen ieee 
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All theſe innovations: They ordered that four = ſhould be choſen by each Chap, XII. 


county; that they ſhould make enquiry into the grievances of which their neigh- 


bourhood had reaſon to complain, and ſhould attend the next enſuing parliament, 


in order to give information to that aſſembly of the ſtate of their particular coun- 


ties: A nearer approach to our preſent conſtitution than had been made by the 


baden in the reign of King John, when the knights were only appointed to meet in 


their counties, and there to draw up a detail of their grievances. Mean while, the 


twenty-four barons proceeded to enact ſome regulations, in order to provide a 


redreſs for ſuch grievances as were ſuppoſed to be notorious to all the world. ; 
They ordered, that three ſeſſions of parliament ſhould be regularly held every 
year, in the months of February, June, and October; that a new high ſheriff 


ſhould be elected every year by the votes of the freeholders in each county + 3 
that the ſheriffs ſhould have no power of fining the barons who did not attend: at 
their courts, or the circuits of the juſticiaries; that no heirs ſhould be committed to 
the wardſhip of foreigners, and no caſtles be entruſted to their cuſtody; and that 
no new warrens or foreſts ſhould be created, nor the revenues of any counties or 


hundreds be let to farm. Such were the regulations which the ITY been 


rons enacted at Oxford, for the redreſs of public grievances 1. 


Bor the earl of Leiceſter and his aſſociates, having advanced ſo far to ſatisfy 
the nation, inſtead of continuing in this popular courſe, or granting the King that 
ſupply which they had promiſed him, immediately made proviſions for the ex- 
tenſion and continuance of their own unlimited authority. They rouzed anew 


the popular clamour, which had long prevailed againſt foreigners ; and they fell 


with the utmoſt violence on the King's half brothers, who were ſuppoſed to be 
the authors of all national grievances, and whom Henry had no longer any power 
to protect. The four brothers, ſenſible of their- danger, took to flight with an 
intention of making their eſcape out of the kingdom ; they were eagerly purſued 
by the barons; Aymer, one of the brothers, who had been elected to the ſee of 
Wincheſter, took ſhelter in his epiſcopal palace, and carried the others along 


with him; they were ſurrounded in that place, and threatened to be dragged out by 


force, and to be puniſhed for their crimes and miſdemeanors; and the King, plead- 

ing the ſacredneſs of an ecclefiaſtical ſanctuary, was glad to extricate them from this 
danger by baniſhing them the kingdom 5. In this act of violence, as well as in the 
ere etre of the barons, the queen and her uncles were — to have 
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Chap. XII. ſecretly concurred, being jealous of the credit, acquired by the brothers, which 
1. they imagined, had eclipſed and annihilated their own “. 
Uſurpations of Bur the ſubſequent proceedings of the twenty four barons were ſaſficient, t to 
the barons. open the eyes of the whole kingdom, and to prove their intention of reducing for ever 
both the King and the people under the arbitrary power of a very narrow ariſto- 
cracy, which muſt at laſt have terminated either in anarchy, or in a violent ue 
| pation and tyranny. They pretended, that they had not as yet digeſted all the 
regulations neceſſary for the reformation of the ſtate, and for the redreſs of 
grievances; and that they muſt ſtill retain their power, till that great purpoſe 
was thoroughly effectuated: In other words, that they muſt be perpetual gover- 
nors, and muſt continue to reform, till they were pleaſed to demit their autho. 
rity. They formed an aſſociation among themſelves, and ſwore that they would 
ſtand. by each other with their lives and fortunes : They diſplaced all the chief 
officers of the crown, the high juſticiary, the chancellor, the treaſurer; and ad- 
vanced either themſelves or their own creatures in their ſtead : Even the offices of 
the King's houſhold were diſpoſed of 'at their pleaſure : The government of all 
the caſtles was put into hands in whom they found reaſon to confide : And the 
whole power of the ſtate being thus transferred to them, they ventured to impoſe 
an oath on every individual of the nation; in which the ſubjects were obliged to 
ſwear, under the penalty of being declared public enemies, that they would obey 
and execute all the regulations, both known and unknown, of the twenty-four 
| barons : And all this, for the greater glory of God, the honour of the church, 
the ſervice of the King, and the advantage of the kingdom . No one dared to 
withſtand this tyrannical authority : Prince Edward himſelf, the King's eldeſt ſon, 
a youth of eighteen years of age, who began to give indications of that great and 
manly ſpirit, which appeared throughout the whole courſe of his life, was, after 
making ſome oppoſition, conſtrained to take that oath, which really depoſed him 
and his family from ſovereign authority . Earl Warrenne was the laſt perſon in 
the kingdom, who could be brought to give the confederated barons this ma 
of ſubmiſſion, | 
Bur the twenty-four barons, not content with th uſurpation of the royal 
power, introduced an innovation in the conſtitution of parliament, which was of 
the utmoſt importance, They ordained, that that aſſembly ſhould chooſe a com- 
mittee of twelve perſons, who ſhould, in the intervals of the ſeſſions, poſſeſs the 
authority of the whole parliament, and ſhould attend on a ſummons the perſon 
of the King, in all his motions. But ſo powerful were theſe barons, that 
this regulation was alſo ſubmitted to; the whole government was overs 
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een or fixed on new foundations; and the monarchy was totally ſubverted, 
without its being poſſible for the King to ſtrike a ſingle roke i in defence of the 
conſtitution againſt the newly erected ariſtocracy. 

Tux report that the King of the Romans intended to pay a viſit to England, 
gave alarm to. the ruling barons ; and they dreaded left the extenſive influence and 
eſtabliſhed authority of that prince would be employed to reftore the prerogatives 
of his family, and overturn their new plan of government“. They ſent over 
the new biſhop of Worceſter, who met him at St. Omars; aſked him in the name of 
the barons, the reaſon of his journey, and how long he intended to ſtay in Eng- 


land; and infifted, that before he entered the kingdom, he ſhould ſwear t ob- 
ſerve the regulations eſtabliſhed at Oxford. On Richard's refuſal to take this 


'oath, they prepared to refift him as a public enemy; they fitted out a fleet, aſ- 
fembled an army, and exciting the inveterate prejudices of the people againſt: 
foreigners, from whom they had ſuffered ſo many oppreſſions, ſpread the report, 


that Richard intended to reſtore by force the authority of his exiled brothers, 
and to violate all the ſecurities- provided for public liberty. The King of the 


Romans was at laſt obliged to ſubmit to the terms required of him . 


Bor the barons, in proportion to their continuance in power, began gradually 


to loſe that popularity, which had aſſiſted them in obtaining i it; and men repined 
that regulations, which were only eſtabliſhed during a time for the reformation: 


of the ſtate, were likely to become perpetual, and to ſubvert entirely the antient 


conſtitution, They dreaded, that the power of the nobles, which was always: 
oppreſſive, would now exert itſelf without controul, by removing the counter- 
poiſe of the crown; and their apprehenſions were encreaſed by ſome new edicts 
of the barons, which were plainly calculated to procure to themſelves an impu- 


nity. in all their violences. They appointed, that the circuits of the itinerant: 


juſtices, the ſole check on their arbitrary conduct; ſhould be held only once in 
ſeven years; and men eaſily. ſaw, that a remedy, which returned after ſuch long 
intervals, againſt an oppreſſive power, which was perpetual, would prove totally 
infignificant and uſeleſs $.. The cry became loud in the nation, that the barons 
ſhould finiſh: their intended regulations. The knights of the ſhires, who ſeem 
now to have been pretty regularly aſſembled in a ſeparate houſe, made remon-- 
ſtrances-againit the ſlowneſs of their proceedings; they. repreſented, that, though 


the King had performed all the conditions required of him, the barons had hitherto + 


done nothing for the public good, an] had been only careful to promote their own 
private advantage, and to commit injury on the crown; and they even appealed: 
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. to' rigged Edward, and claimed his interpoſal for the intereſts of the nation, and 


the reformation of the government. The prince replied, that though it was 
from conſtraint, and contrary to his private ſentiments, he had ſworn to adhere 
to the proviſions of Oxford, he was determined to obſerve his oath : But he ſent 


a meſſage to the barons, requiring them to bring their undertaking to a ſpeedy 
. concluſion, and fulfil their engagements to the public: Otherwiſe, he menaced 


them, that, at the expence of his life, he would oblige them to do their duty, 
and would ſhed the laſt drop of his blood in promoting the intereſts, and wy 
ing the juſt wiſhes of the nation +. | 

Tus barons, urged by ſo preſſing a neceſſity, publiſhed at laſt a new code'of or- 
dinances for the reformation of the ſtate : But the expectations of the people 
were extremely diſappointed, when they found, that theſe conſiſted only of ſome 
trivial alterations on the municipal law; and ftill more ſo, when the barons pre- 
tended, that the taſk was not yet niſhed, and that. they muſt farther prolong 


their authority, in order to bring the work of reformation to the deſired period. 


The current of popularity was now much turned to the ſide of the crown; and 
the barons had little more to rely on for their ſupport, beſides the private influence | 
and power of their families, which, though exorbitant, was likely to prove inferior to 
the combination of King and people. Even this baſis of power was daily weak- 
ened by their inteſtine jealouſies and animoſities; their antient and inveterate 
quarrels broke out when, they came to divide the ſpoils of the crown; and the 
rivalſhip between the earls of Leiceſter and Gloceſter, the chief leaders am 

them, began to disjoint the whole confederacy. The latter, more moderate in 
his pretenſions, was deſirous of ſtopping or retarding the career of the barons' 
uſurpations; but the former, enraged at the oppoſition which he met with in his 
own party, 5 to throw up all concern in Engliſh affairs; and he e 


into France 8. 


THE kingdom of France, the only ſtate with which England had any conſiderable 
intercourſe, was at this time governed by Lewis IX. a prince of the moſt ſin- 
gular character, which is to be met with in all the records of hiſtory. This monarch 
united to the mean and abject ſuperſtition of a monk, all the courage and magna- 
nimity of the greateſt hero; and, what may be deemed more extraordinary, the 
Juſtice, and integrity of the moſt diſintereſted patriot, to the mildneſs and humanity 
of the moſt accompliſhed philoſopher. So far from taking advantage of the divi- 
ſions of the Engliſh, or attempting to expel thoſe dangerous rivals from the pro- 
vinces, which * ſtill poſſeſſed in France; he had entertained many _ with 
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regard to the forfeiture pronounced againſt the King's father; had even expreſſed 
ſome intention of reſtoring the other provinces, and he was only prevented from 
taking that imprudent reſolution, by the united remonſtrances of his own barons, 
who repreſented the extreme danger of ſuch a meaſure *, and, what had a greater 
influence on Lewis, the juſtice of puniſhing by a legal ſentence the barbarity and 
felony of John. Wherever this prince interpoſed. in Engliſh affairs, it was al- 
ways with an intention of compoſing the differences between the King and his 
nobility he recommended to both parties very peaceable and reconciling mea- 
ſure and he uſed all his authority with the earl of Leiceſter, his native ſubject, 
to bend him to a compliance with Henry. He made a treaty with England, at 
a time, when the diſtractions of that kingdom were at the greateſt height, and 
when the King's authority was totally annihilated; and the terms, Which he 
granted, might, even in a more proſperous ſtate of their affairs, be deemed rea- 
ſonable and advantageous by the Engliſh. He yielded up ſome territories which 
had been conquered from Poictou and Guienne ; he enſured the peaceable poſſeſ- 
ſion of the latter province to Henry: he agreed to pay that prince a large ſum of 
money; and he only required that the King ſhould, in return, make a-final 
ceſſion to France of Normandy, and the other provinces, which he could never 


entertain any hopes of recovering by force of arms +, This ceſſion was ratified 


by Henry, by his two ſons, and two daughters, and by the King of the Romans 
and his three ſons : Leiceſter alone, either moved by a vain arrogance, or deſirous 
to ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſh populace, proteſted againſt the deed, and in- 
ſiſted on the right, however diſtant, which might accrue to his counteſs . Lewis 
ſaw 1 in this obſtinacy the unbounded ambition of the man; and as the barons in- 


| ſiſted, that the money which was due by treaty, ſhould be at their difpoſal, not 


at Henry's, he alſo ſaw, and probably with regret,. the low condition to which 
this monarch, who had more erred from weakneſs than malice, was reduced by 
the turbulency of his own ſubjedts, 


Bur the 3 of Henry changed ſoon after much to his is The 
twenty four barons had now enjoyed the ſovereign power for near three years; and 
had viſibly employed it, not for the reformation of the ſtate, which was their firſt 
pretence, but for the aggrandizement of themſelves and of their families. The 
breach of truſt was apparent to all the world: Every order of men felt and 

murmured againſt it: The diſſentions among the barons themſelves, which en- 
creaſed the evil, made alſo the remedy- more obvious and eaſy: And the ſecret 
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deſertion in particular of the earl of Gloceſter to the crown, L 
Henry certain ſueceſs in any attempt to reſume his authority. Yet dared he not 
to take that ſtep, fo reconcilable both to juſtice and policy, without making a 
previous application to Rome, and — an 0 from his n * 
engagements. 

Tux Pope was at that time very much Aiffatiaied with the conduct of the ba- 
rons ; who, in order to gain the favour of the people and clergy of England, has 
expelled all the Italian eccleſiaſtics, had confiſcated their benefices, and feemed 
determined to maintain the liberties and privileges of the Engliſh church, in 
which the rights of patronage, belonging to their own families, were alſo included. 
The extreme animoſity of the Engliſh clergy againſt the Italians, was alſo a ſource 
of his diſguſt to this order; and an attempt which had been made by them for 
104 farther liberty and independance on the civil power, was therefore leſs acceptable 

BY; to the court of Rome. About the fame time, that the barons. at Oxford had an- 
. nihilated the prerogatives of che monarchy, the clergy met in a ſynod at Merton, 
and paſſed ſevetal decrees, which were no lefs calculated to promote their own 
grandeur at the expence of the crown. They decreed, that it was unlawful to 
try the eccleſiaſtics by ſecular judges; that the clergy were not to regard any prohi- 
$4 4. birions from civil courts ; that lay patrons had no right to confer ſpiritual bene 
14 | fices ; that the magiſtrate was obliged, without farther enquiry, to impriſon all 
excommunicated perfons and that antient uſage, without any particular grant 
or charter, was a fufficient authority for any clerical poſſeſſions or privileges. 
i | About a century ago, theſe claims would have been fanQified by the court of 
tt. | Rome beyond the moſt fundamental articles of faith: They were the chief points 
© | maintained by the great martyr, Becket; and his reſolution in defending them had 
A 1 exalted him to the high ſtation which he held in the catalogue of Romiſh ſaints: 
1 But principles were changed with the times: The Pope was become ſomewhat jea- 
lous of the great independance of the Engliſh church, which made them ſtand leſs in 
need of his protection, and even emboldened them to reſiſt his authority, and 
complain of the preference given to the ltalian courtiers, whole intereſts, it is natu- 
1 | tural to imagine, were the chief object of his concern. He was very ready, there- 
LY - | fore, on the King's application, to annul theſe new conſtitutions of the church 
DO of England +. And at the ſame time, he abſolved the King and all his ſubjects 
10 from the oath, which they had taken to obſerve the proviſions of Oxford 4. 

þ F 5 0 Prince Edward, whoſe enlarged thoughts, though in ſuch early youth, had 
1 1 wad. taught him the great prejudice, which his father had incurred, by his levity, | in- 
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oonſtancy and frequent breach of promiſe, refuſed for a long time to take ad- -c 


vantage of this abſolution; and declared that the proviſions of Oxford, however 
unreaſonable in themſelves, and however much abuſed by the barons, ought ſtill 
to be adhered to by thoſe who had ſworn to obſerve them ® : He himſelf had been 
conſtrained by violence to take that oath ; yet was he determined to keep it. By 


this ſcrupulous fidelity, the prince acquired the confidence of all parties, and was ö 
afterwards enabled to recover fully the royal authority, and to perform ſuch great 


actions both during his own reign and that of his father. 

Tus ſituation of England, during this period, as well as that of moſt up- 
pean kingdoms, was ſomewhat peculiar. There was no regular military force main- 
 tainedin the nation: The ſword, however, was not, properly ſpeaking, in the hands 
of the people : The barons were entruſted entirely with the defence of the com- 


munity ;; and after any effort, which they made, either againſt their own prince, 


or againſt foreigners, as the military retainers departed to their own home, the 
armies were diſſolved, and could not ſpeedily be re-afſembled at pleaſure, It was 
eaſy therefore, for a few barons, by a combination, to get the ſtart of the other 
party, to collect ſuddenly their troops, and to appear unexpectedly in the field 
with an army, which their antagoniſts, though equal or even ſuperior in power 
and intereſt, would not dare to encounter. Hence the ſudden revolutions, 
which were obſervable in theſe governments: Hence the frequent victories ob- 


" trained without a blow by one faction over another: And hence it happened, that 


the ſeeming prevalence of a party, was ſeldom «Fog of e 
e in power aud authority. 


Taz King, ſo ſoon as he received the Pope's abſolution from his FT which 
was accompanied with menaces of excommunication againſt all oppoſers, truſt- 
ing to the countenance of the church, to the ſupport promiſed him by many con- 
ſiderabſe barons, and to the returning favour of the people, immediately took 


off the maſk, and after juſtifying his conduct by a proclamation, in which he ſet 
forth the private ambition, and the breach of truſt, conſpicuous in Leiceſter and 
his aſſociates, declared that he had reſumed the government, and was determined 


thenceforth to exert the royal authority for the protection of his ſubjects. He 
removed Hugh le d' Eſpenſer and Nicholas de Ely, the high juſticiary and chan- 
ceellor appointed by the barons ; and put Philip Baſſet and Walter de Merton in 
their place. He ſubſtituted new ſheriffs in all the counties, men of character 


and reputation: He placed new governors in moſt of the caſtles: He changed all 


$2614 
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the officers of his houſhold : He ſummoned a parliament, in which the reſump- 234 april, 


MI. Paris, p. 667. 
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tion of his authority was' ratified, with oniy five diſſenting vdices: And the ba? 
rons, after making one fruitleſs effort, to take the King by IUrprize's at br romp? | 
ſter, were obliged to acquieſce in thoſe new regulations “. 


Tux King, in order to cut off every objection to his conduct, offered to 1085 
all the differences between him and the earl of Leiceſter, to Margaret queen of 
France . The celebrated integrity of Lewis gave a mighty influence to any de- 
ciſion which iſſued from his court; and Henry probably hoped, that the ga'lan- 
try, on which all barons, as true knights, valued themſelves, would make them 
aſhamed not to ſubmit to the award of that princeſs. Lewis entirely merited'the | 
confidence repoſed in him. By an admirable conduct, probably as political as 
juſt, he continually interpoſed his good offices to allay the civit diſcords of the 
Engliſh: He forwarded all healing meafures, which might give ſecurity to both | 
parties: And he ſtill endeavoured, tho” in vain, to footh by perſuaſion the fierce. 
ambition of the earl of Leiceſter, and to convince him how much 1 it was his duty 
to ſapemit peaceably: to the e of his ſovereign. | 3 

Tal bold and artful conſpirator wasno wiſe diſcouraged with the bad ſuc- | 
col of his paſt enterprizes. The death of Richard eart of Gloceſter, who was 
his chief rival in power, and who, - before his deceaſe, 'had joined the royal party, 
ſeemed to open a new field to his violence, and to expoſe the throne to freſh in- 
ſults and injuries. It was in vain, that the King profeſſed his intentions of ob- 
_ ſerving ſtrictly the great charter, even of maintaining all the regulations made by 
the reforming barons at Oxford or afterwards, except thoſe which entirely an- 
nihilated the royal authority: Theſe powerful chieftains, now abnoxious to the 
eourt, could not peaceably reſign the hopes of entire independance and uncon- 
trouled power with which they had flattered themſelves, and which they had ſo 


Civil wars of long enjoyed. Many of them engaged in Leiceſter's views, and among the reſt, 
the barons. Gilbert, the young earl of Gloceſter, who brought him a mighty acceſſion. of | 


power, from the extenſive authority poſſeſt by that opulent family. Even Hen- 
ry, fon of the King of the Romans, commonly called Henry d' Allmaine, tho 
a prince of the blood, joined the party of the barons againſt the King, the head 
of his own family. Leiceſter himſelf, who ftill reſided in France, formed ſe- 


cretly the links of this great ee and Planned the Whole ſcheme of oper- 
ations. 5 
Tux princes of Wales, noruithitandins the great power of the monarchs, both 
of the Saxon and Norman line, ſtill preſerved” authority in their own country; 


and tho' they had often been conſtrained to 8 tribute to the crown of Eng- 


 ® M. Paris, p. 668, Chron. T. Wykes, p. 55. + Rymer, vol. 1. p. 724: 
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land, they were with difficuley retained in ſubordination or even in peace 3 and 2 


almoſt throughout every reign ſince the conqueſt, had infeſted the Engliſh fron- 
tiers with ſuch petty incurſions and ſudden inroads, as ſeldom” merited to have 
place in a general hiſtory. The Engliſh, ſtill contented with repelling their in- 
vaſions, and chacing them back into their barren mountains, had never purſued 
the advantages obtained againſt them, nor attempted, even under their greateſt 
and moſt active princes, a total, or ſo much as a feudal ſubjection of the coun- 
try. This advantage was reſerved to the preſent King, the weakeſt and moſt in- 
dolent, In the year 1237, Lewellen, prince of Wales, declining in years and 
broke with infirmities, but ſtill more harraſſed with the rebellion and undutiful 
behaviour of his ſon, Griffin, had recourſe to the protection of Henry; and 
- conſenting to ſubject his principality, which had ſo long maintained its indepen- 
dance, to vaſſalage under the crown of England, purchaſed ſecurity and tran 
quillity on theſe diſhonourable terms. His eldeſt ſon and heir, David, renew- 
ed the homage to England; and having taken his brother priſoner, delivered him 
into Henry's hands, who committed him to cuſtody in the Tower. That prince, 
emer arts to make his eſcape from confinement, loſt his life in the attempt; 
and the prince of Wales, freed from the apprehenſions of ſo dangerous a rival, 
paid thenceforth-lefs regard to the Engliſh monarch, and even rene wed thoſe ins 
eurſions, by which the Welch, during ſo many ages, had been accuſtomed to in- 
feſt their borders. Lewellyn, however, the ſon of Griffin,, who ſucceeded to his 
uncle, had been obliged to renew the homage, which was now claimed by Eng. 
land as an eſtabliſhed right; but he was well pleaſed to inflame thoſe civil diſ- 
cords, on which he reſted his preſent ſecurity,” and founded his hopes of future 
independance. He entered into a confederacy with the earl of Leiceſter, and 
collecting all the force of his principality, invaded England with an army of 
130,000 men. He ravaged the lands of Roger de Mortimer and of all the barons, 
who adhered to the crown“; he marched into Cheſhire, and committed like de- 
predations on prince Edward's territories; every place, where his diſorderly 
troops appeared, was laid waſte with fire and ſword; and tho“ Mortimer, a gal- 
lant and expert ſoldier, made ſtout reſiſtance, it was found neceſſary, that the 
prince himſelf ſhould head the army againſt this invader. Edward repulſed prince 
Lewellen, and obliged him to take ſhelter in the mountains of North Wales: 
But he was prevented from making farther progreſs againſt the nd by the 
diſorders, which ſoon aſter broke out in England. 
Tus Welſh invaſion was the appointed ſignal foe the- malecontent barons to 
_ riſen. arms; , and Leiceſter coming over 9 from F rance,. collected all the 


| 2: Choo, Dunk, vol, 1. P. 354.1 7 
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Chap. XII. forces of his party, and commenced an open rebellion. He ſeized the perſon of 


* the biſhop of Hereford; a prelate very obnoxious to all the inferior clergy, on 


account of his devoted attachment to the court of Rome . Simon, biſhop, of 
Norwich, and John Manſel, becauſe they had publiſhed the Pope's bull, ab- 
ſolving the King and kingdom from their oaths to obſerve the proviſions of Ox- 
ford, were made priſoners, and expoſed to the utmoſt rage of the party. The 
King's demeſnes were ravaged with unbounded fury ;; and as it was Leiceſter's 
intereſt to.allure to his ſide, by the hopes of plunder, all the diſorderly ruffians in 
England, he gave them a general licence to pillage the barons of the oppoſite party, 
and even all neutral perſons. But one of the principal reſources of his faction 
was the populace of the cities, particularly of London; and as he had, by his 
hypocritical pretenſions to ſanctity, and his zeal againſt Rome, engaged all the 


. monks and lower eccleſiaſtics in his party, his dominion over the inferior ranks of 


men became abſolutely uncontrolable. Thomas Fitz Richard, the mayor of 
London, a furious and licentious man, gave the countenance of authority to 
theſe diforders.in London; and having declared war againſt the ſubſtantial citi- 
Zens, he looſened all the bands of government, by which that turbulent city was 
commonly but ill reſtrained. On the approach of Eaſter, the zeal of ſuperſti- 
tion, the appetite for plunder, or what is often as prevalent with the populace 
as either of theſe motives, the pleaſure of committing havock and deſtruction, 
prompted them to attack the unhappy Jews, who were firſt pillaged 1 
ſiſtance, and then maſſacred, to the number of ſive hundred perſons 5. 
Lombard bankers were next expoſed to the rage of the people ; and tho, W 
ing ſanctuary in the churches, they eſcaped with their lives, all their money and 
goods became a ptey to the licentious multitude. Even the houſes of the rich 
citizens, tho Engliſh, were attacked by night; and way was made dy ſword and 
by fire to the depredation of their goods, and often to the deſtruction of their 
perſons. The queen, who, tho” ſhe was defended by the Tower, was terrified 
by the neighbourhood of ſuch dangerous commotions, reſolved to go by water to 
the caſtle of Windſor; but as ſhe approached the bridge, the papulace aſſembled 
againſt her : The cry ran, drown the witch; and beſides abuſing her with the 
moſt ſcurrilous language, and pelting her with rotten eggs and dirt, they had 
prepared large ſtones to fink her barge, when. ſhe: ſhould attempt to ſhoot the 
bridge; and ſhe was fo frightened that ſne returned to the Tower. 


Tux violence and fury of Leiceſter's faction had riſen to ſuch a height in all 
parts of England, that W unable to reſiſt their power, Was e to 


+ Trevet, p. 211. M. Weſt. p. 3k, 392. | 1 Trevet, p. 211. M. Welt, p. 384. 
$ Chron, T. Wykes, p. 59. I Chron. T. Wykes, p. 7. 
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fet on foot a treaty of peace; and to make an accommodation with the barons on Chap. XII. 
the moſt difadyantageous terms . He agreed to confirm anew the proviſions of 7 —9 

Oxford, even thoſe which entirely annihilated the royal authority; and the ba- 
rons were again re-inſtated in the ſovereignty of the kingdom. They reſtored 
Hugh le D'eſpenſer to the office of high juſticiary; they appointed their own 
creatures ſheriffs in every county of England; they took poſſeſſion of all the roy- 
al caftles and fortreſſes; they even named all the officers of the King's houſhold ; 
and they ſummoned a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter, in order to ſettle more 
fully their plan of government. They here produced a new liſt of twenty four 
1 barons, to whom they propoſed, that the adminiſtration ſhould be entirely com- 
mitted ; and they inſiſted, that the authority of this junto ſhould continue, not 
only during the reign of the King, but alſo during that of prince Edward. 


Tnis prince, who was the life and foul of the royal party, bad unhappily, be- 
fore the King's accommodation with the barons, been taken priſoner by Leiceſter 
in a parley at Windſor F; and this misfortune, more than any other incident, had 
determined Henry to ſubmit to the ignominious conditions impoſed upon him; 
But, having recovered his liberty by the treaty, Edward employed | his aRtivicy 
in defence of the. prerogatives of his family ; and he gained a large party even 
among thoſe who had at firſt adhered with the greateſt zeal to the cauſe of 
the barons. - His couſin, Henry d' Allmaine, Roger Bigod earl Mareſhal, earl 
Warrenne, Humphrey Bohun earl of Hereford, Joha lord Baſſet, Ralph Baſſet, 
Hamon l' Eſtrange, Roger Mortimer, Henry de Piercy, Robert de Brus, Ro- 
ger de Leyborne, with almoſt all the Lords Marchers, as they were called, on the 
borders of Wales and Scotland, the moſt warlike parts of the kingdom, declar- 

ed in fayour of the royal cauſe ;. and hoſtilities, which were ſcarce well compoſed, 
were again renewed in every part af England. But the near balance of the parties, 
joined to the univerſal clamour of the people, obliged the King and barons to 
open ane w the negotiations for peace; and it was agreed by both ſides, to ſub- 
mit the differences entirely to the arbitration of the King of France. f. 


Tun virtuous: prince, the only man, who, in like circumſtances, could fafe- Reference ty 
W have been intruſted with ſuch an authority by a neighbouring nation, had ne- the King of 
ver ceaſed to interpoſe his good offices between the Engliſh factions; and hdd 
even, during the ſhort interval of peace, invited over to Paris both the King 
and the carl of Leiceſter, in order to accommodate the differences between them; 
but found, that the fears and animoſities on both ſides, as well as the ambition of 
- Leiceſter, ' were ſo violent, as to render all his endeavours ineffectual. But when 


* Chron. Dunſt. vol. 1. p-. 358. Trivet, p. 211. | -+ M. Paris, p 669. Trivet, p. 213. 
e e 668. Chron, T. Wykes, p. 58. W. Heming. p. 580. Chron. Dunk. vol. 1. p. 363. 
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Chap. XII. this ſolemn appeal, ratified by the oaths and ſubſcriptions of the leaders in 


1365. 


each faction, was made to his judgment, he was not diſcouraged from el | 
his honourable purpoſe : He ſummoned the ſtates of France at Amiens; and 
there, in the preſence of that aſſembly, as well as in that of the King of Eng- 
land and Peter de Montfort, Leiceſter's ſon, he brought this great cauſe to a trial 
1264. and examination. It appeared to him, that the proviſions of Oxford, even had 
they not been extorted by force, had they not been ſo exorbitant-in their nature 
and ſubverſive of the antient conſtitution, were expreſsly eſtabliſhed as a tempo- 
| rary expedient, and could not, without breach of truſt, be rendered perpetual by 
23d Jan, the barons: He therefore annulled theſe proviſions ; z reſtored to the King the 
poſſeſſion of his caſtles, and the power of nomination to the great offices ; al- 
lowed him to retain what foreigners he pleaſed in his kingdom, and even to con- 
fer on them places of truſt and dignity; and in a word, re- eſtabliſhed the royal 
power on the ſame footing, on which it ſtood before the meeting of the famous 
p parliament at Oxford. But while he thus ſuppreſſed dangerous innovations, and 
77.38 Preſerved unimpaired the prerogatives of the Engliſh crown, he was not negli- 


6 gent of the rights of the people; and beſides ordering that a general amneſty ſhould 
þ Wi | be granted for all paſt offences, he declared that his award was not any wiſe 
. meant to derogate from the privileges and liberties, which the nation: e by 
1 | any former conceſſions or charters from the crown “. | 


| | Tuis equitable ſentence was no ſooner Known in England, than Leiceſter aid 
RE i! his confederates determined to reject it, and to have recourſe to arms, in order 
0 to procure to themſelves more ſafe and advantageous conditions from the King +. 
* Renewal of Without regard to his oaths and ſubſcriptions, that enterprizing conſpirator or- 
2055 ff the civil wars. qered his two ſons, Richard and Peter de Montfort, in conjunction with Robert 
ably i} de Ferrars, earl of Derby, to attack the city of Worceſter; while Henry and Si- 
ei mon de Montfort, two others of his ſons, aſſiſted by the prince of Wales, were 
ordered to commit ravages on the eſtate of Roger de Mortimer. He himſelf re- 
ſided at London; and employing as his inſtrument, Fitz- Richard, the ſeditious 
mayor, who had violently and illegally prolonged his authority, he wrought up 
that city to the higheſt ferment and agitation. The populace formed themſelves 
into bands and companies: Choſe leaders: Practiſed all military exerciſes: 
Committed violence on all the royaliſts: And to give them greater countenance . 
in their diſorders, an aſſociation was entered into between the city and eighteen 
great barons, never to make peace with the King but by common conſent and 
„ e At the n of thoſe WhO Tor to maintain this MOT were | 


® Rymer, vol. 1. p. 776, 777, xc. Chron. T. Wykes p. 58. Knyghton, p 206. 29 Chron, 
Dunſt. vol. 1. p. 363. 
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5 the earls of Laiceſter, Gloceſter and Derby, with le d' Eſpenſer, che chief /juſti- 
ciary; men who had all previouſly ſworn to ſubmit to the award of the French 
monarch. Their only pretence for this breach of faith, was, that the latter part 
of Lewis's ſentence was, as they affirmed, à contradiction to the former: He ra- 
tified the charter of liberties, yet annulled the proviſions of Oxford; which were 
goly calculated. as they maintained, to preſerve that charter; and without which, 
in their eſtimation, they had no ſecurity for its obſervance. 


Tus King and prince, finding a civil war inevitable, prepared thondfhves for 
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defence z and-fummanipg the military vaſſals from all quarters, and being re-in- 


forced by Baliol, lord of Galloway, Brus lord of Annandale, Henry Piercy; 
John Comyn“, and other barons of the north, they compoſed an army, formi- 
dable as well from its numbers, as its military proweſs and experience. The 
firſt enterprize of the royalifts was the attack of Northampton; which was de- 
fended by Simon de Montfort, with many of the principal barons of that party: 
And a breach being made in the walls by Philip Baſſet, the place was carried by 
aſſault, and both the governor and the garriſon were made priſoners of war . 
The royaliſta marched thence to Leiceſter and Nottingham, both which places 
opened cheir gates to them ; and prince Edward proceeded with a detachment 
into Derby, in order to ravage with fire and ſword the lands of the earl of that 
name, and takezrevenge on him for his diſloyalty $. Like maxims of war pre- 

Val led with bath parties throughout England; and the kingdom was thus ex- 
poſed in 4, moment to greater devaſtation, from the animoſities of the rival bas 
rons, than it would bave ſuffered from many years. of foreign or even of domeſ- 
tic hoſtihuies, conducted by more humane and more generous principles. 


Tux earl of Leiceſter, maſter of London, and of the counties in the ſouth aft 


of England, formed the ſiege of Rocheſter |, ' which alone held for the King in 


thoſe parts, and which, beſides earl Warrenne, the governor, was garriſoned by 


5th Aptil. 


many noble and powerful barons of the royal party. The King and prince haſ- 


tened from Nottingham, where they were then quartered, to the relief of the 
place; and on their approach, Leiceſter raiſed the ſiege and retreated to Lon- 
don, which, being the center of his power, he wäs afraid, might, in his abſence, 


fall into the King's hands, either by force, or by a correſpondence with the prin- | 


cipal inhabitants, who. were all of them ſecretly inclined to the royal cauſe. Re- 
inforced by a body of e citizens, and pins} ſummoned his para n 
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Chap. XI. all quarters, he thought himſelf ſtrong enough to hazard. a general battle with 
| the royaliſts, and to determine the fate of the nation in one great engagement . Fry 


which if it proved ſucceſsful, muſt be decifive againſt the King, who had no re- 
treat to his broken troops in thoſe parts; while Leiceſter himſelf in caſe of any ſis 
niſter accident, could eaſily take ſhelter in the city. To give the better colour 
ing to his cauſe, he previouſly ſent a meſſage with conditions of peace to Henry, 
ſubmiſſive in the language, but exorbitant in the demands * and when the meſ- 
ſenger returned with the lye and defiance from the King, the prince, and the 
King of the Romans, he ſent a new meſſage, renouncing, in the name of himſelb 


and cf the aſſociated barons, all fealty and allegiance to Henry. He then march- 
ed out of the city. witch his army, divided into four bodies: The firſt comman- 


ded by his two ſons, Henry and Guy de Mountfort,. with Humphrey de Bo- 
hun, earl of Hereford, who had deſerted to the barons ; the ſecond Jed by the 
earl of Gloceſter, with William de Montcheſney and John Fita John; the third, 
compoſed ef Londoners, under; the command of Nicholas de Soegrave: The 
fourth headed by himſelf in perſon, The biſhop: of Chicheſter gave a general ab- 
ſolution to the army, accompanied with aſſurances, that, if any of them fell in we 
the action, they would infallibly. be received into e as the reward of, they 
ſuffering in ſo meritorious a cauſe!! 7 LOL LINE TR 
Lt1cesTER, who poſſeſſed great talents for war, | combi 88 his PIER, with, | 
fuch {kill and ſecrecy; that he had well nigh ſurprized- the royalifts in their quar=. 


ters at Lewes im Suſſex: But the promptitude of prince Edward ſoon repaired. 
this negligence; and he led out the King's army to the field in three bodies. He. 


himſelf conducted the van, attended by earl Warrenne and William: de Valence: 
The main body was commanded by the King of the Romans and his fon Henry: 
The King himſelf: was placed in, the rear at the. head of his principal nobility. 
Frince Edward ruſhed. upon the Londoners, who had demanded. the poſt of ho- 
nour in leading the rebel army, but who, from their want of diſcipline and ex- 
Perience, were ill qualified to reſiſt the gentry and military men, of whom the 
prince's body were compoſed. They were broke in an inſtant ; were chaſed off 
the field of battle; and Edward,, tranſported by his martial ardour, and eager to 
revenge the inſolence of the. Londoners againſt, his mother +, put them to the | 
| ſword for the length of. four miles, without giving them any quarter, and without 
rellecting on the fate, which in the mean while attended the reſt of the army. Th 
earl of Leiceſter ſeeing the royaliſts thrown into confuſion by their eagerneſs in 


purſuit and plunder, led on his remaining troops againſt the bodies commanded 


„ M. Paris, p, 669. W. Heming, p. 583. 1 M. Paris, p. 670. Chron, T. Wykes, p- 62. 5 
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TRAN He defeated with great IR, 6 46 led by che an, XII. 
: King of the Romans; and that monarch was obliged to yield himſelf priſoner to 

che earl of Gloceſter: He penetrated to the body, where the King himſelf was 
- threw it into diſorder, purſued his advantage, chaced i it into the town of 


| Lewes, und obliged Henry to ſurrender himſelf priſoner *. 


2264. 


ce field of battle from, his precipitate purſaie * 


of the Londoners, was aſtoniſhed to find it covered with the dead bodies of his 
friends, and ſtill more to hear that his father and uncle were defeated and taken 
| and that Arundel, Comyn, Brus, Hamon l' Eſtrange, Roger Ley- 
© borne, and all the conſiderable barons of his party, were in the hands of the victo- 


rious ehemy. Earl Warrenne, Hugh Bigod, and William de Valence, ſtruck 


with deſpair at tkis event, immediately. took to flight, hurried to Pevencey, and 
made their eſcape beyond ſea : But the prince, intrepid amidſt the greateſt diſ- 
| alters, exhorted his troops to revenge the death of their friends, to relieve the 

royal captives, and to ſnatch an eaſy conqueſt from an enemy, diſordered by 
their own victory t. He found his followers intimidated by their ſituation, while 
{> Leiceſter, afraid of a ſudden. and violent blow from the, prince, amuſed him by 
a pretence of negotiation, till he was able to recall his troops from the purſuit, 

and to bring them into order $. There now appeared no farther reſource to the 


royal party; ſurrounded by the armies and garriſons of the enemy, deſtitute of 
forage and proviſions, and deprived of their ſovereign, as well as of all their 
principal leaders, who could alone inſpitit them to an obſtinate reſiſtance. The 
prince, therefore, was obliged to ſubmit to Leiceſter's terms, which were hort 


and ſevere, agreeable to the ſuddenneſs and neceſſity of the ſituation. He ſtipulated, 


that he and Henry d' Allmain ſhould ſurrender themſelves priſoners as pledges in 
the place of the two Kings; that all other priſoners on both ſides ſhould' be te- 
leaſed |; and that in order to ſettle fully the terms of agreement, applications 
ſhould be made to the King of France, that he ſhould name fix Frenchmen, 
three prelates and three noblemen : Theſe fix to chooſe two others of their own 
country: And theſe two to chooſe one Engliſhman, who, in conjunction with 
themſelves, were to be inveſted by both parties with full powers to make what 


regulations they thought proper for the ſettlement of the kingdom. The prince 


and young Henry accordingly delivered themſelves into Leiceſter's hands,' who 
ſent them under a guard to Dover caſtle. Such are the terms of agreement, 
commonly called the my of Lewes, from an act nch term of chat 


; „. Puig p. 670. M: Welt, p. 387. + Chon. . wie p. 63. t w. Hem- 
jog, P. 584 3 W. Heming, P. 584. IM. Paris, p. 677, derbe 265 
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44 HISTORY or ENGLAND e 
Chap, Xt; menting: For it appears, that all he gentry and nobifity of England, who dir. 


+364, ane the language of their native county, made fatilar at: of the Peek, ll 4 


this period, and for ſome time after. A ee e BING 


Licrs TER, had no ſoonet obtained this great drake; and cot che whole | 
royal family in his power, than he openly violated every article 9. the 87 
and acted as ſole maſter, and even tytant of the Liegen He ſtill detaimed the 
King in effect a priſoner, and made uſe of that prince's authority to” purpoſes 
the molt prejudicial to his inteteſts, and the moſt vppreMve of His people . He 
every where diſarmed the royalifts, and kept all his on partizuns in military 
poſture +: He obſerved the fame partial conduRt in the delivety ef the ca 

and even threw many of the royaliſts into priſon” belide thoſe who Were cken 
in the battle of Lewes: He carried the King from place to place, aud obliged 
all the royal caſtles, under pretence of Henry's cotmatids, to receive'a 'gover- 
nor and garriſon of his own appointment: All the"officers of the crow and t 
the houſehold were named by him; and the whole authority, as well as arts of 
thesſtate, was lodged in his hands: He inſtituted in the counties a new Eind 
magiſtracy, endowed with new and arbitrary powers, that of confervators of the 
peace : His rapacious avarice appeared barefaced to the whole nation, and 


were ſufficient to male us queſtion the greatneſs of his ambition, at leaſt the 
5 largeneſs of his mind; if we had not reaſon to think, that he intended to employ 


his unbounded acquiſitions as the inſtruments for acquiring farther power and 
grandeur. He ſeized no leſs than the eſtates of eighteen barons as his ſhate f 
the ſpoil gained in the battle of Lewes: He engroſſed to himſelf the ranſom of 
all the priſoners; and told h's barons, ' with a wanton infolence; chat it was ſuf⸗ 
ficient for them, that he had ſaved them by that victory from the forfeitures and 
attainders, which hung over them &: He even treated the earl of Gloceſter in the 
ſame injurious manner, and turned to his own profit the ranſom of the King 'of 
the Romans, who had in the field of battle, ſurrendered” himſelf to that 1 
man. Henry, his eldeſt ſon, made a monopoly of all the wool of the kingdom, 
| the only valuable commodity for foreign markets which it at that time pro- 
"4 duced ||. The inhabitants of the cinque-ports, during the preſent: diſſolution of 
government, betook themſelves to the moſt licentivus piracy, made a prey of 
the ſhips of all nations, threw the mariner into the fea, and by theſe practices 
ſoon baniſhed all merchants from the Engliſh” coaſts and hatbours. Every fo- 
" reign commodity roſe to an exorbitant price; and woollen cloaths, which the 
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© +,.% Rymer, vol. 1. p. 790, 791, &, + Rymer, vol. 1. p. 795. Brady's Appeals, No. 211, 


212. Chron, T. Wykes, f. 638. {4 2 vol. 1. p. 792, Knyghton, p. 245 r. 
| Chron, T. Wykes, p. 65. | = MY 
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e „„ 45 
Engliſn had not then the art of dying, vero worn by them Whites and- without 


aroſe on this occaſion, Leiceſter replied, that the kingdom could well enough 
ſubſiſt within itſelf, and needed no intercourſe with foreigners. And it was 


ag his ſhare the third of their prizes . Hen 


Na farther mention was made of the teferdnes to ts King of France, fo WR 
ti an article in the agreement of Lewes; and Leicefter ſummoned a parlament, 
compoſed altogether of his own pirtizans, in order to rivet; by their authority, 
that power which he had acquired by ſo much violence, and which he uſeti 


ory wir” 
19 * - 26 


receiving the laſt hand of the manufacturer. In anſwer to the complaidits Which 


found, chat he even combined with the aan of the ROO anita 


Chap: X1T. 


1264. 


Vow ſo much tyranny ' and injuſtice. An ordinance Was there paſſed, to which 


the King's , conſent had been previouſly' extorted, chat every act of royal 
power ſhould; be exerciſed by à council of nine perſons, who were to be choſen 

and, 3 by the majority of three, Leiceſter himſelf, the earl of Gloceſter, 
and the biſhop of Chicheſter f. By this intricate plan of government, the ſcepter 


vas really put into Leiceſter's hands; as he had the entire direction of the biſhop | 


of Chicheſter, and thereby commanded all the reſolutions of the council of three, 
| n. could e diſcard at pleaſure every member of the ſupreme council. 
Bor it was impoſſible that things could Tong remain in this ſtrange firuation. 
1 behoved Leiceſter either to deſcend with ſome danger into the rank of a ſubject, 
or to mount up with no leſs into that of a ſovereign and his exorbitant ambition, 
_ -uifeſttained by afy feat or principle, gave too much reaſon to ſuſpeet him of the 
latter intention. Mean while, he was expoſed to anxiety from every quarter 5 
and felt that the ſmalleſt incident was capable of overturning that immenſe and 
mM cemented fabric, which he had reared, The, Queen, whom her huſband had 


left. abroad, had collected i in foreign parts an army, ef deſperate adventurers, and 


had aſſembled a great number of ſhips, with. a view of, inyading the kingdom, 
and. of bringing relief to her unfortunate. family, Lewis, deteſting Leiceſter's 
uſurpations and perjuries, and di ſgulted by the retufal of the Engliſh barons, . to 
ſubmit to his award, favoured. all her enterprizes, and was generally believed to 
be making preparations for the fame purpoſe. An Engliſh army, by the pre- 
tended authority of the captive Kings, v WAS. afſembled,on the ſea ooaſt to oppoſe 


this projected invaſion +; but Leiceſter owed his ſecurity more to croſs winds, 
which, long detained and at laſt diſipated and, broke, Os Queen's ts than, to 


IS, , Chrog, T. Wykes, p. 68. 4 Rymer, vol. 1. p.793 Brady's App. Ne. 223. 4 Brady's 
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any reſiſtance, witch, in their ae Nee anne wem a 


Engliſh “. 

. found. himſelf weld able to reſiſt! the ſpiritual tle tick 
were levelled againſt him. The Pope, till adhering to the King's cauſe againſt 
che barons, diſpatched: cardinal Guido as his legate into England, with orders to 
excommunicate the three earls, Leiceſter, Gloceſter, and Norfolk, by name, and 
all others in general, who concurred in the oppreſſion and captiyity of their ſo- 
vereign T. Leiceſter menaced the legate with death, if he ſet his foot within the 
kingdom; but Guido, meeting in France the bilhops of Wincheſter, London, and 
Worceſter, who had been ſent thither on a negociation, commanded. them, under 
the penalty of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to carry his bull into England, and to pub- | 
liſh it againſt the barons. When the prelates arrived off the coaſt, they were 
boarded by the pyratical mariners of the cinque ports, to wWhom probably, they 
gave a hint of the cargo, which they brought along with them; | The bull was. 
torn and thrown into the ſea; which furniſhed the artful prelates with a plauſible. 
excuſe for not obeying the orders of the legate ꝓ. Leiceſter appealed from Guido 
to the Pope in perſon; hut before his ambaſſadors could reach Rome to defend : 
his cauſe, the Pope was dead, and they found the legate himſelf, from whom 
they had appealed, ſeated on the papal throne, under the name of Urban IV. 4 
That daring leader was no wiſe diſmayed with this event; and as he ſound that 
a great part of his popularity in England was founded on his oppoſition to Rome, y 
which was now become odious, he perſiſted With Le OE: CY in the PT; : 
ſecution of his meaſures. | | | 


| Þ 4 


TaAr be might both e and turn to th his papa, Lt f 
ſummoned a new parliament in London, where he knew his power was uncon- 
trolable ; he fixed this aſſembly on a more democratical baſis, than any which 
had ever been ſummoned fince the foundation of the Engliſh monarchy. Beſides 
the barons of his own party, and ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, who were not immediate 


Houſe ofcom. tenants of the crown ; he ordered returns to be made of two knights from every ; 


mons. 


ſhire, and what is more remarkable, of deputies from the buroughs, which had | 


always in former ages MY eſteemed of too mean a rank to be allowed a place in 
the national councils 5. This period is commonly efteemed the epoch of the | 
houſe of commons of England; and it is certainly the firſt time, that mention is 


made by hiſtorians of any repreſentatives ſent to CE by the wee Th £ 


© ® Chron. Mailr. p. 226. Chron. T. Wykes, p. 63. 14 lden will hp bait * Chron: 
Dunſt. vol. I, p. 373. 1 M. Paris, p. 671. *. ne p65 N rene p. 802. 


all 


T as 47 "4 


all the et accounts given in preceding times of n, the nobility and Chap. XII. 
barons are only ſpoke of by hiſtorians as the conſtituent members; and even in 5 
the" moſt particular narratives delivered of parliamentary tranſactions, as in the 
trial of Thomas 'a Becket, where the events of each day, and almoſt of each. 
hour, are carefully recorded by contemporary authors “, there is not, throughout 
the whole, the leaſt appearance of a houſe of commons. But tho* that houſe de- R 
rived-its firſt exiſtence from ſo precarious and even fo invidious an origin as Lei- 
eeſterꝰ's uſurpation, it proved ſoon, when ſummoned by the legal princes, one of 
the moſt uſeful, and, in proceſs of time, one of the moſt powerful members of 
the national. conſtitution; and gradually reſcued the kingdom from ariſtocratical 
as well as from regal ty rana. But Leiceſter's policy, if we mult aſcribe to him 
ſo great a bleſſing, only forwarded by ſome years an inſtitution, for which the 
general ſtate of things had already prepared the nation; and it is otherwiſe i incon- 
eeivable, that a plant, ſet by ſo inauſpicious a hand, could have attained to ſo vi- 
gorovs a growth, and have: flouriſhed in the midſt of ſueh tempeſts and convul- 
ſions. The feudal ſyſtem, with which the liberty, much more the power of the 
commons, was totally incompatible, began gradually to decline; and both King; 
and people, who felt its inconveniences, contributed to favour this new power, 
which was more ſubmiſſive than the barons to the regular authority of the crowu, 
and at the ſame time afforded protection to the inferior orders of the ſtate. 
LaIcas TEA, having thus aſſembled a parliament of his own model, and truſt⸗ 
ing to the attachment of the populace: of London, ſeized the opportunity of 
eruſhing his rivals among the powerful barons. Roberr de Ferrars, carl of Derby, 
was accuſed in the King's name, ſeized, and committed to cuſtody, without be- 
ing brought to any legal trial 7. John Gifford,” menaced with the ſame fate, fled: © 
from London, and took ſhelter in the marches of Wales. Even the earl of Glo- 
ceſter, whoſe power and influence had ſo much contributed to the ſucceſs of the 
barons, but who was of late extremely diſguſted by Leiceſter's arbitrary and in- 
ſolent conduct, who engroſſed the whole power of the party, found himſelf in 0 5 
danger from the prevailing authority of his antient confederate; and he retired. _ © 
From parliament 1. This known diviſion among the leaders, gave courage to all | 
- Leiceſter's enemies and to the King's friends; who were now ſure of protection 
from ſo potent a leader. Tho' Roger Mortimer, Hamon L'eſtrange, and other 
powerful marchers of Wales, had been obliged to leave the kingdom, their au- 
thority ſtill remained over the territories ſubjected to their juriſdiction ; and there 
were many others who were diſpoſed to give diſturbance to the new government. 


-  * Fitz Stephen Hiſt Quadrip. Hoveden, lc. | + Chron, T.W 66. Ann, Ware... | 
bY: | 1 M. Paris, p. 671, Ana, Wee. 5 216. 155 T7 
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48 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Chap. XII. 
'T 1265. 


The animoſities, inſeparable from the feudal. ariſtoeracy, broke but wich kuck 
freſn violence, and threatened the kingdom with new convulſions and diſorders: 
TRE earl of Leiceſter, ſurrounded with theſe difficulties; | embraced anita, ; 
Hom which he propoſed to reap: ſome preſent advantages, but which proved in 
the end the ſource of all his future.ca/amities. The active and intrepid prince 


Edward had languiſhed in priſon ever ſince the fatal battle of Lewes and beirig 


extremely popular in the Kingdom, there aroſe a general deſire. of ſeeing him 


again reſtored, to liberty *. As Leiceſter found, that he cauld with difficulty 


depart the kingdom during three years, nor introduce into it any foreign forces +. 


oppoſe the concurring wiſhes of the nation, he Ripulated with the prince; chat 
in return, he ſhould order his adherents to deliver up to the barons, all their 
caſtles, particularly thoſe: on the borders of Wales; and ſhould: fwear neither to 


The King togk-an oath to the ſame effect, and he alſo paſſed a charter, in which 
he confirmed the agreement or wiſe of Lewis; and even permitted his ſubjects to 


riſe in arms againſt him, if he ſhould ever attempt to infringe it. . So little care 


11th March. 


had Leiceſter taken, tho* he. conſtantly. made uſe of the authority of this captive 
prince, to preſerve to him any appearance of royalty or kingly prerogatiu ss. 

Ix conſequence of this treaty, prince Edward was brought into Weſtminlter- 
hall, and was declared free by the barons: But inſtead of really recovering his 
liberty, as he had vainly expected, he found. that the whole tranſaction Was a 
fraud on the part of Leiceſter; that he ſtill continued a priſoner at large, and 


Vas trietly guarded by the emiſlaries) of that nobleman 3 and tbat while the fac- 
tion reaped all the benefit from the performance of his part of the treaty care 


Was. taken that he himſelf ſhould, enjoy ne advantage by it. As Gloceſter on 


bis rupture with the barons, had retired for ſafety to his eſtates on the borders 


of Wales; Leiceſter followed him with an army to Hereford $; continued ſtill 


to menace and negotiate, and that he might add authority to his cauſe; he car- 


ried both the King and prince along with him. The earl of Gloceſter here con- 
certed with young Edward the manner of that prince s eſcgpr. He found 
means to convey to him a horſe of an extraordinary ſwiftneſs; and appointed 


28th May. 


Roger Mortimer, who had returned into the kingdom, to be ready at hand wich 


a {mall party to receive the prince, and to guard him to a place of ſafety. Ed- 


ward pretended to take the air with ſome: of Leiceſter's retinue, Who were his 


. guards and making matches between their horſes, aſter he thought he had tired 
and blown them ſufficiently, he ſuddenly mounted bg horſe, called to his 


» Knyghton, p. 2451. I Ann. Waverl. p. 216. 


+ Blackerton's Mag. Charta, p- 
Chron. Dunſt. vol. 1. p. 378. - Chron. T. Wykes, p. oy Rep * 218. W. 
Heming. p. 585. Chron. Dunſt. vol. 1. „p. 383, 384. A | * 
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attendants, 


— 


K 4; n * * * N WW ® 


| n that he had long enough enjoyed! the pleaſure of their company; and Chap. XIL 
no bid them adieu. They followed him for ſome ſpace, without being able to 1265. 
orertake him; hn ptebigeyy/ emcee; ang geg g we to 
their purſuit ..  - - 
Tur ropalits, ſecretly W for this happy We e en flew to arms; 
und the joy of this gallant prince's delivery, the oppreſſions under which the 
nation laboured, the expectation of a new ſcene of affairs, and the countenance 
of the earl of Gloceſter, procured Edward an army which Leiceſter was utterly 
: unable to withſtand T. This nobleman found himſelf in a remote quarter of the 
„ ſurrounded by his enemies, barred of all communication with his 
| — by the Severne, whoſe bridges Edward had broke down , and obliged 
to fight the cauſe of his party under ſuch multiplied diſadvantages. In this ex- 
tremity he wrote to his ſon, Simon de Montfort, to haſten from London with an 
army for his relief; and Simon had advanced to Kenilworth, with that view; 
. \ where fancying that all Edward's force and attention were directed againſt his fa- 
ther, he lay perfectly ſecure and unguarded. But the prince, making a ſudden 
and forced march, ſurprized him in his camp, diſſipated his army, and took the 
earl of Oxfard, and many other noblemen priſoners, almoſt without reſiſtance $. 
Leiceſter; ignorant of his ſon's fate, paſſed the Severne in boats during Edward's 
+ «abſence; and lay at Eveſham, in expectation | of being every hour joined by his 
friends from London: When the prince, who made profit of every favourable Battle of of Eve 
moment, a appeared in the field before him. Edward made a body of his troops ſham 


advance from the road which led to Kenilworth, and ordered them to carry the death of Lei 
banners taken from Simon's army; while he himſelf, making a. circuit with the 4th Auguſt. 


_ reſt of his army, propoſed to attack the enemy from the other quarter J. Lei- 
ceſter was long deceived by this ſtratagem, and took one diviſion of Edward's 
army for his friends; but at laſt, perceiving his miſtake, and obſerving the great 
ſuperiority and excellent diſpoſition of the royaliſts, he exclaimed, that they had 
learned from him their military order; adding, The Lord have mercy on our 
- 46. fouls: for I ſee our bodies are the prince's 4. The battle immediately began, 
cho on very unequal terms. Leiceſter's army, by living in the mountains of 
Wales without bread, which was not then much uſed among the inhabitants , 
had been extremely weakened by ſickneſs and deſertion, and was ſoon broke by | 


ay” M. Paving po 672. Chron, T. Whkes, p- 97. Ana, Waverl, p. 218. W. Hemigg, p. 585. 

| *Knyghton, p. 2452. + Chron, T. Wykes, p. 66. } Chron. Dunſt. vol. 1. p. 383. 
5 M. Paris, p. 672. 'Chron. Mailr. p. 230. Chron, T. Wykes, p. 69. Ann. Waverl. p. 219. W. 
Heming, p. 586. Knyghton, p. 2452. || M. Paris, p. 672. Chron. Mailr. p. 231. + M. 
Faris, p. 672. W. Heming. p. 586. Knyghton, p- 2453 Chron. T. Wykes, p. 69. 
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G4 XII. the victorious royaliſts; while his Welſh allies, accuſtomed to a'deſultory End e . 
1269. war, immediately took to flight, and were purſued wieh great ſlaughter ®.” Lek 
| ceſter himſelf, aſking for quarter, was Nain in the heat of the action, 'with his 

eldeſt ſon Henry, Hugh le q*Eſpenſer, and about one hundred and ſixty knights, 
and many other gentlemen of his party. The old King had been purpoſely placed 
by the rebels in the front of the battle; and being clad in armour, and thetebp 
not known by his friends, he received an wound, and was in danger of his life: 
But crying out, I am Henry of Wincheſter, your king, . n you ber in 
a place of ſecurity by his ſon, who fle to his aſſiſtance T. N 
Tux violence, ingratitude, tyranny, rapacity, and ee of the earl of 
Leiceſter, give a very bad idea of his moral character, and make us regard 
his death, as the moſt happy event, which, in this conjuncture, could have hap- 
pened to the Engliſh nation: Yet muſt we allow the man to have poſſeſſed great 
abilities, and the appearance of great virtues, who, tho' u ſtranger, could, at 4 
time when ſtrangers were the moſt odious, and the moſt univerſally decried; 
have acquired fo extenſiye an intereſt in the kingdom, and have ſo nearby paved 
his way to the throne itſelf. His military capacity, and his political crafty were 
equally eminent: He poſſeſſed the talents both of governing men and conducting 
buſineſs: And tho? his ambition was boundleſs, it ſeems neither to have encreded- 
his courage nor his genius ; and he had the happineſs of making the low popu- 
lace, as well as the haughty barons, co- operate towards the fucceſs- of his ſelfiſh and 
dangerous purpoſes. A prince of greater ability and vigour than Henry mighe 
have directed the talents of this nobleman either to: the exaltation of his throne, 
or to the good of his people: But the advantages given to Leiceſter, by the 
weak and variable adminiſtration of the King, brought on the ruin of royal au- 
thority,.and produced infinite confuſions in the kingdom, which indeed in che end 
preſerved and extremely improved the national liberty and conſtitution. His popu» 
farity,. even after his death, continued ſo great, that, tho excommunicated by: 
Rome, the people believed ann ang n apes ne * hs 
wrought upon his tomb . ; | 
Seulemes of TRE victory of Eveſham, with the death- of Leiceſter, ol * 
the govern- vour of the ropaliſts, and made an equal, tho? a very oppoſite impreſſion on friends 
_— and enemies, in every part of England. The King of the Romans recovered his 
liberty: The other priſoners of the royal.party were not only freed,. but courted; 
by their keepers: Fitz-Richard,.the ſeditious mayor of London, who had marked 
out forty of the moſt wealthy citizens. for ſlaughter, immediately ſtopped. his hand 
on receiving news of this great event: And almoſt all the caſtles garriſoned by 


Knyghton, p. 2453. t Chron. de Mailr. p. 232. W. Heming. p. 387. { Chron, de Mailr. _ 
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a baſtened to their ſubmilliens and to open their gates to the King 
The iſle of Axholme alone, and that of Ely, truſting to the firength of their ſi- 
tuation, ventured to make reſiſtance ; but were at laſt reduced, as well as the 
caſtle; of Dover, by the valour vas activity of prince Edward *. Adam de 
Gourdon, a courageous baron, maintained himſelf ſome time in the foreſts of 
Hampſhire, committed. depredations on the neighbourhood, and obliged the 
prince to lead a body of troops into that country againſt him. Edward at- 
tacked the camp of the rebels; and being tranſported by the ardour of action, 
leapt over the trench with a few followers, and encountered Gourdon himſelf 
in ſingle combat. The victory was long diſputed between theſe valiant combat · 
tants 3 but ended at laſt in the prince's favour, who wounded his antagoniſt, 


threw him from his horſe, and took him priſoner. He not only granted him 


his life z but introduced him that very night to the queen at Guilford, procur- 
ed him his pardon, reſtored him to his eſtate, received him into fayour, and was 


ever after very faithfully ſerved by him T. 


2266, 


A total victory of the ſovereign over ſo extenſive a PE 


4 a revolution of government, and ſtrengthens, as well as enlarges, for ſome 
time, the prerogatives of the crown: Let no ſacriſices of national liberty were 
made on this occaſion the great charter remained ſtill inviolate; and the King, 
ſenſible that his o barons, by whoſe aſſiſtance alone he had prevailed, were no 


leſs jealous of their independance than the other party, ſeems thenceforth to have 


more carefully abſtained from all thoſe exertions of arbitrary power, which had 
afforded ſo plauſible. a pretence to the rebels. The clemency of this victory js 


alſo remarkable: No blood was ſhed on the ſcaffold : No attainders, except of the 


Mauntfort family, were executed: And tho' a parliament, aſſembled at Win- 


cheſter, forfeited all thoſe, who had borne arms againſt the King, eaſy compoſi- 


tions were made with them for their lands ꝓ; and the higheſt ſum, levied on the 


moſt notorious offenders, exceeded not five years rent of their eſtate. Even the 


earl of Derby, who again rebelled, after having been pardoned and reftored to 
his fortune, was obliged to pay only ſeven years rent, and was a ſecond time re- 


ſtored. The mild diſpoſition of the King, and the prudence of the prince, tem- 
the inſolence of victory, and gradually reſtored order to the ſeveral mem- 
bers fa Res OO 1 5 long a continuance of civil wars and com. 


motions. 
e dees bee, which had carried fartheſt the rage and animoſity againſt 
the King, and which ſeemed determined to ſtand upon its defence after almoſt 


* Paris p. 676 w. Hemivg, p. 305. + M. Paris, p. 675 10 | 1 M. Paris, p. 675. 
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all the kingdom had ſubmitted, was, after ſome interval, reſtored, to moſt of K. 


berties and privileges, and Fitz Richard, the mayor, who had been guilty of ſo much 
illegal violence, was only puniſhed by fine and impriſonment. The counteſs of: 
Leiceſter, the King's ſiſter, who had been extremely forward in all attacks on 


the royal family, was diſmiſſed the kingdom with her two ſons, Simon and Guy, 
who proved very ungrateful for this lenity. Five years afterwards, they aſſaſſi- 
nated, at Viterbo in Italy, their couſin Henry d' Allmaine, who at that very time 
was endeavouing to make their peace with the King; and by taking ſanctuary in 


the church of the Franciſcans, they ok as the A n _e to 10 Mane an 
1 Te 


244 4; 19 


Tur merits of the earl of Gloceſter, after he returned to bis N had 
been ſo great, in reſtoring the prince to his liberty, and aſſiſting him in his vic - 
tories againſt the rebellious barons, that it was almoſt impoſſible to content him 
in his demands; and his youth and temerity, as well as his great power, tempt- 
ed him, on fome new difguſt, to raife again the flames of rebellion in the king - 
dom. The mutinous populace of London, at his inſtigation, took to arms; and 


the prince was obliged to collect an army of 30, ooo men, in order to ſuppreſs 


them . Even this ſecond rebellion did not provoke the King to any acts of 
cruelty ; and the earl of Gloceſter himſelf eſcaped with a toral i impunity, He. 
was only obliged to enter into a bond of 20,000 marks, that he never again. 
would be guilty of rebellion : A ſtrange method of enforcing the laws, and a 
proof of the dangerous independance of the barons in thoſe ages l Theſe: potent 


-nobles were, from the danger of the example, averſe to the execution of the. 


laws of forfeiture and felony againſt any of their brethren; tho? they could not 

with a good grace refuſe to concur in obliging them to fulfill my EN b 
f{ 8 enen - 

Tax prince, fuckag che ſtate of the Yap e tolerably ee was 2 

e by his avidity for glory, and by the prejudices of the age, as well as by 


the earneſt ſollicitations of the King of France, to undertake an expedition againſt 


the infidels in the Holy Land ||; and he endeavoured. previouſly to ſettle the 
ſtate in ſuch a manner, as to dread no bad effects from his abſence. As the dan 


gerous power and turbulent diſpoſition of the earl of Gloceſter gave him appre-+ 
2 8 he inſiſted on mint him dens with him, in ene of a te 
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time; he obliged him to reſign ſome of his caſtles, and to enter into a new bond 

not to diſturb the peace of the kingdom. He failed from England with an ar- 
my; and arrived in Lewis's camp before Tunis in Africa, where he found that 
great monarch already dead, from the intemperance of the climate and the fa- 


tigues of his enterprize. The great and only weakneſs of this prince was his 
imprudent zeal for Croiſades ; but it was this prepoſſeſſion chiefly that procured. 


him from the clergy the title of St. Lewis, by which he is known in the French 
hiſtory ; and if that appellation had not been ſo extremely proſtituted by the Ro- 
miſh church, as to become rather a term of reproach, he ſeems, by his uniform 
probity and goodneſs, as well as his-piety, to have fully merited the title. He 


which that nöblemat had made to undertake the ſame voyage; and in the mean Chap. XIT. 


1270. 


was ſueceeded by his ſon, Philip, denominated the 1 75 z 2 prince of _ 


merit, tho much inferior to that of his father; 


. Ait INST. 4 


--;Paaince Edward, not diſcouraged by this event, continued his voyage to the 


— * 
1271. 


Holy Land, where he ſignalized himſelf by acts of valour: Revived the glorß 


of the Engliſh name in thoſe parts: And ſtruck ſuch terror into the Saracens, 
that they employed an aſſaſſin to murder him, who wounded him in the arm, but 


periſhed in the attempt . Mean while, his abſence from England was attended 
with many of thoſe pernicious conſequences, which had been dreaded from it. 


The laws were not executed: The barons oppreſſed the common people with 
impunity t: They gave ſhelter on their eſtates to bands of robbers, whom they 
employed in committing ravages on the eſtates of their enemies: The populace 
of London returned to their uſual licentiouſneſs : And the old King, unequal to 


the burthen of government, called aloud for his gallant ſon to return $, and to 


aſſiſt him in ſwaying that ſcepter, which was ready to drop from his feeble an 
uncertain hands. At laſt, overcome by the cares of government, and the infir- 
mities of age, he viſibly declined, and he expired at St. Edmondſbury in the 64th 
year of his age, and 56th of his reign ; the longeſt reign which is to be met with 
in:the Engliſh annals. His brother, the King of the Romans (for he never at- 
8 the title of emperor) died about ſeven months before him. 


Tuns moſt obvious circumſtances of Henry the third's character is his incapa- and We 


1272. 


16th Novr. 


Death 


: city for government, which rendered him as much a priſoner in the hands of his of the King. _ 


own miniſters and favourites, and as little at his own diſpoſal, as when detained 
a.captive in the hands of his enemies. From this ſource, rather than from inſin- 


 cerity or treachery, aroſe his negligence i in obſerving his promiſes ; and bg was 


„chen H. Wykes, p. 90. FM. n, p. 678, 679. W 4 Cb. 
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Miſcellaneous 


tages ariſing from the truſt and confidence of his people. Hence were derived his 
profuſion to favourites, his attachment to ſtrangers, the variableneſs'of his conduct, 


his haſty reſentments, and his ſudden forgiveneſs and return of affection. In- 
ſtead of reducing the dangerous power of his nobles, by obliging them to obſerve 
the laws towards their inferiors, and ſetting them the ſalutary example in his 


-own government; he was ſeduced to imitate their conduct, and to make his ar- 


bitrary will, or rather that of his miniſters, the rule of his actions. Inſtead of 
accommodating himſelf, by a ſtrict frugality, to the embarraſſed ſituation in which 
his revenue had been left, by the military eee eee his uncle, the diſſipa - 
tions of his father, and the uſurpations of the barons; he was tempted to le- 
vy money by irregular exactions, which, without inriching himſelf, impoveriſh- 
ed, at leaſt diſguſted his people. Of all men, nature ſeemed leaſt to have fitted 


him for being a tyrant; yet are there inſtances of oppreſſion in his reign, which. 


tho' derived from the precedents left him by his predeceſſors, had been carefully 
guarded againſt by the great charter, and are inconſiſtent with all rules of good 
government. And on the whole, we may ſay, that greater abilities with his 
good diſpoſitions, would have prevented him from falling into his faults; or 
with worſe diſpoſitions, would have enabled him to maintain and defend them. 


Tuis prince was noted for his piety and devotion, and his regular arrepdni 
on public worſhip; and a ſaying of his on that head is much celebrated by an- 
tient writers. He was engaged in a diſpute with Lewis IX. of France, concern- 
ing the preference between ſermons and maſſes: He maintained the ſuperiority of 
the latter, and affirmed, that he would rather have one hour's converſation with 
a friend, than hear twenty the moſt elaborate diſcourſes, e in Praiſe of | 


Aim “. 


Hanzy left two 1 Edward his ſucceſſor, and Edmond earl of Leser 


and two daughters, Margaret queen of Scotland, and Beatrix, dutcheſs of Brie 


tanny. He had five other children, who died in their infancy. 6 
Tar following are the moſt remarkable laws ęnacted during this reign. There 


* of had been great diſputes between the civil and eccleſiaſtical courts about baſtar- 


dy. The common law had deemed all thoſe baſtards who were born before 
wedlock: By the canon law they were ligitimate : And when any diſpute of in- 
heritance aroſe, it had been formerly uſual for the civil courts to iſſue writs to 
the ſpiritual, directing them to enquire into the legitimacy of the perſon. _ The 
iſhop always returned an anſwer agreeable to the canon laws. tho? OY to 

weg Edw. [+ P. 43: | | . 
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ed the nature of their writ, and inſtead. of requiring the ſpiritual courts to en- 
quire concerning the legitimacy of the perſon, they only propoſed the ſimplequeſ- 
tion of fact, whether he was born before or after the marriage. The. prelates 
| complained of this practice to the parliament aſſembled at Merton in the twen- 


tieth of this King, and deſired that the civil law might be rendered-conformable 


to the canon: But received from all the nobility the memorable reply: * 
Mes Angliæ mutare: We will not change the laws of England “. 16 


-AxTER the civil wars, the parliament, ſummoned at Marlebridge, Wen 


approbation to moſt of the ordinances, which had been enacted by the reforming 
barons, and which, tho” advantageous to the ſecurity of the people, had not re- 
ceixed the ſanction of a proper authority. Among other laws, it was there en 
acted, that all appeals from the courts of inferior lords ſhould be carried directly 


to the King's” courts,, without paſſing thro* the courts: of the lords immediately 


fuperior f. It was ordained that money ſhould bear'no intereſt during the mino-- 
rity: of the creditor T. This law was very reaſonable, as the eſtates of minors were 
always in the hands of their lords, and the creditors could not pay intereſt where 
they had no revenue. The charter of King John had granted this indulgence: 
It was omitted in that of Henry III. for what reaſon is unknown; but it was 
renewed in the ſtatute of Marlebridge.. Moſt of the other articles of this ſtatute 
are calculated to reſtrain the oppreſſions of ſheriffs, and the violences and iniqui- 
ties committed in diſtraining cattle and other goods. Cattle and the inſtruments 
of huſbandry compoſed at that time the chief riches of the people. | 


_ | In the 35th year of this King an aſſize was fixed of bread, the price of which: 
was ſettled, according to the different prices of corn, from one ſhilling a quar- 


ter to ſeven ſhillings-and ſix. pence g. Theſe great variations alone are a proof of 


- bad tillage : Yet did the prices often riſe much higher, than any taken notice of 
by the laws. The Chronicle of Dunſtable tells us, that in this reign, wheat was: 


once ſold for a mark, nay for a pound a quarter; that is, three pounds of our 


preſent money j. The ſame law affords us a proof of the little communication 
between the parts of the kingdom, by remarking the very different prices which 
the ſame. commodity bore at the ſame time. A brewer, ſays the ſtatute, may 
ſell two gallons of ale for a penny in cities; and three or four gallons for the ſame 
Price in the country. At preſent, ſuch commodities, by. the great conſumpt of rhe 

people, and the great ſtocks. of the brewers, are rather: cheapeſt in cities. The 


® Statute of Merton, chap. 9. EW +'Statute of Marleb. chap.20... | 1 1a. chap. . 
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Chronicle of Donſtable elarvis;: that wheat one yeirwas ſold in many place for 
_ ſhillings a quarter, but never roſe in Dunſtable above a crown... 
Tno' commerce was ſtill very low, it ſeems rather to have encreaſed ſince the 


Conqueſt; at leaſt, if we may judge of the encreaſe of money by the price” of 
bread. | The medium between the higheſt and loweſt prices of wheat, affigned 


by the ſtatute, is four ſhillings and three pence a quarter, that is, twelve ſhillings 


and nine pence of our preſent money. This is near the half of the middling 
price in our time. Yet the middling price of cattle, ſo late as the reign of King 
Richard, we found to be above eight times lower than the preſent. Is not the 
true inference, from comparing theſe facts, that in all uncivilized nations, cattle, 


which propagate of themſelves, bear always a lower price than corn, which re- 
quires more art and ſtock to raiſe it, than theſe nations are poſſeſſed of? It is to 
be remarked, that Henry's aſſize of corn was copied from a preceding aſſize 
eſtabliſhed by King John; and conſequently, the prices which we have here com- 
pared of corn and cattle may be looked on as contemporary; and they were 
drawn, not from one particular year, but from an eſtimation of the middling 


prices. It is true, the prices, aſſigned by the aſſize of Richard, were meant as 


a ſtandard for the accompts of ſheriffs and eſcheators; and as conſiderable pro- 
fits were allowed to them, we may naturally ſuppoſe, that the common value of 


cattle was ſomewhat higher: Yet till, ſo great a difference between the prices of 


corn and cattle as that of four to one, compared to the preſent rates, affords im- 


portant reflections concerning the "Ou OI ſtate on beet ma tillage it in | 


the two periods. 


InTEREST had in that age mounted to an enormous height, as has be ex- 


pected from the barbariſm of the times and mens my of commerce, 
There are inſtances of fifty per cent. payed for money ®. 


Such profits tempted 
the Jews to remain in England, notwithſtanding the grievous oppreſſions to which 


they were continually expoſed from the'prevalent bigotry and rapine of the age. | 
It is eaſy to imagine how precarious their ſtate muſt be under an indigent prince, 
ſomewhat reſtrained i in his tyranny over his native ſubje&s, but who poſſeſſed an 
unlimited authority over them, the ſole proprietors of money in the kingdom, 


and hated on account of their riches, their religion, and their uſury : Yet will 


our ideas ſcarce come up to the extortions which in fact we ſhall find to have 


been practiced upon them. In the year 1241, 20, 00 marks were exacted from 


them +: Two years after, money was again extorted; and one Jew alone, Aaron 
of York, was obliged to pay above 4000 marks : In 1250, Henry renewed | 
MI. Paris, p. 5856. IMI. Paris, p. 372. t M. Paris, p. 410. 
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on an accuſation of forgery *.; The high penalty impoſed upon him, and which, 
it ſeems, he was thought able to pay, is rather a preſumption of his innocence 


than of bisguilt. In 1265, the King demanded 8000 marks from the Jews, and 


threatened to hang them, if they refuſed compliance. They now loſt all patience, 


; an denen Jeave to retire with their effects out of the kingdom. But the King 


teplied: How can I remedy the oppreſſions you complain of? I am myſelf 


'< ty 4c I am, deſpoiled, I am ſtripped of all my revenues: I owe aboye 
« 200, ooo marks; and if I had ſaid 300,000; I ſhould not exceed the truth: 
<< I am obliged to pay my ſon, prince Edward, 15,000 marks a year: I have 


“not a farthing; and I muſt have money, from any hand, from any quarter, 


« or by any. means. He then delivered over the Jews to the earl of Cornwal, 


chat thoſe whom the one brother had flead, the other might embowel, to make 
uſe of the words of the hiſtorian T. King John, his father, once demanded 
10, ooo marks from a Jew of Briſtol; and on his refuſal, ordered one of his teeth 


to be drawa every day till he ſhould conſent. The Jew, loſt ſeven teeth; and 


then paid the ſum required of him 3. 
To give a better pretence to extortions, the improbable and abſurd accuſation, 


which has been at different times advanced againſt that nation, was revived in 
Eogland, that they had crucified a child in deriſion of our Saviour's ſufferings. Eigh- 


teen of them were hanged at once for this crime : Tho? it is no wiſe credible, 


that even the antipathy born them by the Chriſtians, and the oppreſſions under 
which they laboured, would ever have puſhed them to be guilty of that danger- 
ous enormity. But it is natural to imagine, that a race, expoſed to ſuch inſults 
and indignities both from King and people, and who had ſo uncertain an enjoy- - 
ment of their riches, would carry uſury to the greateſt extremities, and by their 


great profits make themſelves ſome compenſation for their continued perils. 


Commerce muſt be in a wretched condition where intereſt was ſo high, . 
Where the ſole proprietors of money were axpoſed to ſuch rapine and injuſtice. 


But the bad police of the country was another obſtacle to all i improvements; z and 


rendered all communication dangerous, and all property precarious; The Chro- 


nicle of Dunſtable ſays I, that men during this reign were never ſecure in their 


\ houſes, and that whole villages were often plundered by bands of robbers, tho 


{1 
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no civil wars prevailed in the kingdom. In 1249, ſome years before the inſur · 
Talon, of the barons, two merchants of Brabant came to the King at Wincheſter, 


"and told Neun chat (iy Rag been deſpoiled of all their goods by certain oer, 
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Chap. XII. whom they knew, Bake" they ſaw their faces every day in his court) that like 
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practices prevailed all over England, and travellets were every day robbed, bound, 
wounded and murdered ; that theſe crimes eſcaped with impunity, becauſe the mi- 
niſters of juſtice themſelyes were in a confederacy with the robbers; and that 
they for their part, inſtead of bringing mattets to a fruitleſs trial by law, were 
willing, tho? merchants, to try their cauſe” with' the robbers by arms and a duel, 
The King, provoked at theſe abuſes, ordered a] Jury to be incloſed, and to try the 
robbers : The jury, tho' conſiſting of twelve men of property in Hampſhire, 
were found to be alſo in a confederacy with the robbers, and acquitted them. 
Henry 1 in a rage committed the jury to priſon, threatened them with ſevere pu- 
niſhment, and ordered a new jury to be encloſed, who, dreading the fare of their 
fellows, at laſt found a verdict againſt the criminals. Many of the King s own houſ- 
hold were diſcovered to have participated in the guilt ; and ſaid for their excuſe; 


that they received no wages from him, and were obliged to rob for a mainte- 


nance *. Knights and Fre, ſays the Dictum of Kenelworth, who were robbers, 
if they have no land, ſhall pay the balf of their goods, and find ſufficient ſecurity 10 | 


keep henceforih the peace of the kingdom. Such were the manners of the times! 


One can the leſs repine, during the prevalence of ſuch manners, at the frauds 
and forgeries of the clergy z as it gives much leſs diſturbance to ſociety, to take 
mens money from them with their own conſent, tho? by deceits and lies, than 
to raviſn it by open force and violence. During this reign, the papal power was at 
its ſummit, and was even beginning inſenſibiy to decline, by reaſon of the immea- 
ſurable avarice and extortions of the court of Rome, which diſguſted the clergy 
as well as laity in every kingdom of Europe. England itſelf, tho' ſunk in the 
deepeſt abyſs of ignorance: and ſuperſtition, had ſeriguſly entertained thoughts of 


ſhaking off the papal yoke +; and the Roman pontiff was obliged to think of 


new expedients for rivetting it faſter upon them. For this purpoſe, Gregory IX. 
publiſhed his decretals $, which are a collection of forgeries, favourable to 
the court of Rome, and conſiſt of the ſuppoſed decrees of Popes in the firſt 
centuries. But theſe forgeries are ſo groſs, and confound ſo palpably all lan- 


guage, hiſtory, chronology, and antiquities; matters more ſtubborn than any 


ſpeculative truths whatever; that even that church, which is not ſtartled at the 


moſt monſtrous contradictions and abſurdities, has been obliged to abandon them 
to the critics. But in the dark age of the thicteenth century, they paſſed for 
undiſputed and authentic; and men, entangled in the mazes of this falſe literp- 


ture, joined to the philoſophy, 9 we, of the times, "_ W where- 


my 


* M. Paris, p. 509. + M, Paris p. 421: 2 Care; p. 191. 1% aha 
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virhal to defend themſelves, but ſome ſmall remains of common ſenſe, which . kay 
paſſed for profaneneſs and i impiety, and the indelible regard to ſelf-intereſt, which, F 
as it was the ſole motive in the prieſts for framing theſe impoſtures, ſerved n 
in ſome degree, to protect the laity againſt them. 
Axornzx expedicft, deviſed by the church of Rorne in this nende for Srür⸗ 
ing its power, was the inſtitution of new religious orders, and chiefly the Domi- 
nicans and Franciſcans, who Procceded 1 with all the zeal and ſucceſs that attend 
novelties; were better qualified to gain the populace 1 than the old orders, now be. 
come rich and indolent; maintained a perpetual rivalſhip with each other in ptomot- 
ing their gainful ſuperſtitions; and acquired a great Yominion over the minds, and 
conſequently over the purſes of men, by counterfeiting a deſire of poverty and a 
contempt for riches. The quarrels; which aroſe between theſe orders, lying ſtill under 
the controut of the ſovereign” pontiff, never difturbed the peace of the church, and 
ſerved only as à ſpur to their induſtry in promoting the common cauſe; and 
rho? the Dominicans loſt ſome popularity by their denial of the immacnulste con- 
deption, a point in which they unwarily engaged 100 far to be able to recede with 
honour, they counterballanced this diſadvantage by acquiring more ſolid eſtab- 
liſhments, by gaining the confidence of kings and princes, and by exerciſing the 
juriſdiction aſſigned them, of ultimate judges and pupiſhers of hereſy. Thus, 
the ſeveral orders of monks became a kind of regular troops or garriſons of the 
Romiſh church and tho the temporal intereſts of ſociety, ſtill more thoſe of 
true piety, were hurt hy their various devices to catch the populace, they proved 
the beter of that mighty fabric of cg and till the revival of 
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Chap, XIII. : H E Engliſh were as yet ſo little trained W 40 ane - 
N e ment, that the death of almoſt every King, ſince the Conqueſt, had been 
attended with diſorders; and the council, reflecting on the recent civil wars, and 
on the animoſities which naturally remain after theſe great convulſions, had rea- 
fon to apprehend very dangerous conſequences from the abſence” of the fon and 
ſucceſſor of Henry. They therefore haſtened to proclaim prince Edward, to 
ſwear allegiance to him, and to ſummon the ſtates of the kingdom, in order to 
provide for the public peace in this important eonjuncture. Walter Giffard. 
archbiſhop of York, the earl of Cornwal, ſon of Richard, King of the Romans, 
and the earl of Gloceſter, were appointed guardians of the kingdom, and pro- 
ceeded peaceably to the exerciſe of their authority, without either meeting with 
oppoſition from any of the people, or being diſturbed with emulation and fac- 
tion among themſelves. The high character acquired by Edward during the late 
commotions, his military genius, his ſucceſs in ſubduing the rebels, his modera- 
tion in ſettling the kingdom, had procured him great eſteem, mixt with affec- 
tion, among all orders of men; and no one could reaſonably entertain hopes of | 
making any advantage of his abſence, or of raifing diſturbance in the nation. 
The car] of Gloceſter himſelf, whoſe great power, and turbulent ſpirit, had ex- 


4 


2 alk vol. 2. p. 1, Walling p- 43. Trevet, p. 239. 
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«cited moſt 3 was forward to give proofs of his allegiance and any male- C an. 


contents, who remained, being deſtitute of a leader, vere obliged to remain in 
ſubmiſſion to the government. 

Prince Edward had reached Sicily in his x return from the Holy Land, when 
he received information of the death of his father; and he diſcovered a deep con- 
cern on this occaſion. - At the ſame time, he learned the: death of an infant ſon, 
Jobn, whom his princeſs, Eleanor of Caſtile, had bon him at Acre in Paleſ- 
tine 3 and as he appeared much leſs affected with that misfortune, the King of - 
Sicily expreſſed a ſurprize at this difference of ſentiment : But was told by Ed- 
ward, that the death of a ſon was a loſs which he might 11 to _ the 
death of a father was a loſs irreparable. 


Epwaxp proceeded homewards ; but as he ſoon · learned he quiet „ 
of the kingdom, he was in no hurry to take poſſeſſion of the throne, but ſpent 


near a yrar in France, before he made his appearance in England. In his paſ- 


ſage by Chalons in Burgundy, he was challenged by the prince of chat country 
to a tournament which he was preparing; and as Edward excelled in theſe martial 
and dangerous exerciſes, the true image of war, he declined not the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring. honour. and. renown, in that great aſſembly. of the neighbour- - 
ing nobles, But the image of war was here unfortunately turned into the. thing 
itſelf... Edward and his retinue were ſo ſucceſsful in the jouſts, that the French 
knights, provoked at their ſuperiority, made a ſerious attack upon them, which 
was repulſed, and a good deal of blood was idly ſhed in the quarrel f. T his ren- 
Counter received the name of the petty battle of Chalons.. | 
- Epward went from Chalons to Paris, and did homage to. Philip oe the . 
minions which he held. in France t. He thence returned to Guienne, and | 
ſettlement to that province, which was in ſome confuſion. He made his j mw 
by land into England; in his paſſage he accommodated at Montreuil a difference 
with Margaret, counteſs of Flanders, heireſs of that territory $3 he was receiv- 


ed with joyful acclamations by his people, and was ſolemnly « SOT Weſtmin- 19th Auguſt. 


ſter by Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


Tux King immediately applied himſelf to the re-eſtabliſhment x his TAPE 52 Civil admini- 
and to the correcting of thoſe diſorders, which the civil commotions and the looſe King. of the 


adminiſtration of his father had introduced into every part of government. The 


plan of his policy was equally generous and prudent. He conſidered the great 


barons both as the immediate rivals of the crown,. and the pf the peo · 


„ Walfngh. p. 4½ Trevet,p. 240. | + Walfing. p. 44- . 
7 Walſin. p. 45. $ Rymer, vol. 2. p. 32, 33. 
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Chap. XIII. 
1274. 


1275. 
16th Feb. 


ple; and he propoſed by an exact diſtribution of Juſtice, and a rigid execution of 
the laws, to give at once protection to the inferior orders of the ſtate, and to di- 
miniſh the arbitrary power of the great, on which their dangerous authority was 
chiefly founded. Making it a rule of his own conduct to obſerve, except on ex- 
traordinary occaſions, the privileges ſeeured to them by the great charter, be 
acquired a right to inſiſt upon their obſervance of the ſame charter towards their 
vaſſals and inferiors; and he made the crown be regarded by all the gentry and 
commonalty of the kingdom, as the great fountain of juſtice, and the gene- 
ral aſſylum againſt oppreſſion. Beſides enacting ſeveral excellent Ratutes, in a 
parliament which he ſummoned at Weſtminſter, he took care to inſpect the con- 
duct of all his magiſtrates and judges, to diſplace ſuch as were either [negligent 


or corrupt, to provide them with ſufficient force for the execution of juſtice, to 


root out all bands and confederacies of robbers, and to repreſs thoſe more filent 
Tobberies, which were committed either by the power of the nobles, or under the 
countenance of public authority. By this rigid adminiſtration, the face of che 
kingdom was ſoon changed; and order and juſtice took place of violence and op- 
preſſion: But amidſt the excellent inſtitutions and public- ſpirited plans of Ed- 
ward, there ſtill appears ſome what doth of the . of: His En aroma 


and of the prejudices of the times. 


As the various kinds of WY murderers, robbers, TRAY WY 
ers, and plunderers, had become ſo numerous and powerful, that the ordinary mini- 
ſters of juſtice, eſpecially in the weſtern counties, were afraid to execute the laws 
againſt them, the King found it neceſſary to provide an extraordinary remedy for. 
the evil; and he erected for the puniſhment of crimes a new tribunal, which, 
however uſeful, would have been deemed, in times of more regular liberty, a 
very great ſtretch of illegal and arbitrary power. It conſiſted of commiſſioners, 
who were. empowered to enquite into diforders and crimes of all kinds, and 


to inflit the proper puniſhments upon them. The officers, charged with 


this unuſual commiſſion, made their circuits chroughout the counties of England 
moſt infected with this evil, and carried terror into all thoſe parts of the king- 
dom. In their zeal to puniſh crimes, they did not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh between 
the innocent and guilty'; the ſmalleſt fuſpicion became the ground of accuſation 
and trial; the flighteſt evidence was received againſt criminals; the priſons were. 
crowded with malefactors, real or pretended; ſevere fines were levied for ſmall 
offences; and the King, tho' his exhauſted revenue was ſupplied by this expedient, 
found it neceſſary to AT the courſe of ſo great rigour, and waar rs and 
. ffipatidg | 
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dimpating by . one 6s gangs of diforderly. people in England, he very Chap an 


Prodentiy annulled the commiſſion *; and never afterwards renewed it. 1 
"Amonc che various diſorders, to which the kingdom was ſubject, no one was 
more univerſally complained of than the adulteration of the coin; and as this 
crime required more art than the Engliſh of that age, who chiefly employed force 
and violenee in their iniquities, were poſſeſſed of, the imputation fell chiefly upon 
the Jews T. Edward alſo ſeems to have indulged a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion againſt 
that nation; and this ill-judged zeal for Chriſtianity: being naturally augmented 
by an expedition to the Holy Lind, he let looſe the whole rigour of his juſtice 
againſt this unhappy people. Two hundred and eighty of rhem were hanged at once 
fir this crime in London alone, beſides thoſe who ſuffered in other parts of the king- N 

dom t. The houſes and lands, (for the Jews had of late ventured to make purchaſes 

of that kind) as well as the goods of great multitudes, were ſold and confiſcated : 

And the King, left it ſhould be ſuſpected, that the riches of the ſufferers were the 
chief part of their guilr, ordered one half of the money, raiſed by theſe confiſ- 
cations, to be ſet apart, and beſtowed upon ſuch as were willing to be converted 
to Chriſtianity. But the reſentment of their igjuries was more prevalent over 
them, than the temptation from their poverty; and very few of them could be 
induced by intereſt to embrace the religion of their perſecutors. The miſeries 
of this people were not here terminated. Tho' the arbitrary talliages and exac- 
tions levied upon them, had yielded a conſtant and a conſiderable revenue to the 
crown; Edward, prompted by his zeal and rapacity, reſolved ſome time after $ 
to purge the kingdom entirely of that hated race, and to ſeize to himſelf at once 
their whole property as the reward of his labour . He left them only money ſuf- 
ficient to bear their charges into foreign countries, where new perſecutions and 
extortions awaited them: But the inhabitants of the cinque ports, imitating the 
bigotry and avidity of their ſovereign, deſpoiled moſt of them of this ſmall pit- 
tance, and even threw. many of the 2 into the ſea: A crime, for which the 
a capital puniſhment upon them. No leſs than fifteen thouſand Jews were at this 
time robbed of their effects and baniſhed the kingdom : Very few of that nation 
have fince lived in England: And as it is impoſſible for a kingdom to ſut- 
fiſt without lenders of money, and none will lend without a compenſation, the 
practice of uſury, as it was then called, was henceforth exerciſed by the Engliſh 


7 Spellman's Gloſf. in verbo Trailbaſton. But Spellman was either miſtaken in placing this com- 
miſſion in the fifth year of the King, or it was renewed in 1305. See Rymer, vol. 2. p. g60; Tri- 
vet. p. 338. M. Weſt. p. 450. + Walſin, p. 48. Heming, vol. 1. p. 6. T T. Wykes, 


p. 107. $ In the year 1290. |} Walſn, p. 54 Heming, vol. 1. p. 20. Trivet, p. 266. 
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64 HISTORY O ENGLAND. 
themſelves, upon their fellow-citizens, or by Lombards and other foreigners, 


It is very much to be queſtioned whether the dealings of theſe new uſurers were 
equally open and unexceptionable with thoſe of the old. By a law of Richard, 
it was enacted, that three copies ſhould be made of every bond given to a Jews, 
one to be put into the hands of a public magiſtrate, another into thoſe of a man 
of credit, and a third to remain with the Jew himſelf . But as the canon law, 
ſeconded by the municipal, permitted no Chriſtian to receive intereſt, all tranſac- 


tions of this kind muſt, after the baniſhment of the Jews, have become more ſe- 


cret and clandeſtine, and the lender, of conſequence, be paid both for the uſe of 


his money, and for the-infamy and danger which he incurred by lending it. 


Tux great poverty of the crown, tho“ no excuſe, was probably the cauſe of 
this egregious tyranny exerciſed againſt the Jews; but Edward practiſed alſo other 
more honourable means of remedying that evil. He employed a ſtrict frugality 
in the management and diſtribution of his revenue: He engaged the parliament 
to vote. him a fifteenth of all moveables ; the Pope to grant him the tenth of 
all eccleſiaſtical revenues for three years; and the merchants to conſent to a per- 
petual impoſition of half a mark on every ſack of wool exported, and a mark 
on three hundred ſkins. He alſo iſſued commiſſions to enquire into all encroach- 
ments on the royal demeſae ; into the value of eſcheats, forfeitures, and ward- 


ſhips; and into the means of repairing or improving every branch of the reve- 


nue +. The commiſſioners, in the execution of their office, began to carry mat- 

ters too far againſt the nobility, and to queſtion the titles to eſtates, which had 
been tranſmitted from father to ſon for ſeveral generations. Earl Warrenne, who 

had done ſuch eminent ſervice in the late reign, being required to ſhow his titles, 

drew his ſword ; and ſubjoined, that William, the Norman, had not conquered 

the kingdom for himſelf alone; his anceſtor was a joint adventurer in the cauſe ; 

and he himſelf was determined to maintain what had from that period remained 

unqueſtioned in his family. The King, ſenſible of the danger, * prudencly 
deſiſted from making farther enquiries of this nature. | 


Bur the active ſpirit of Edward coutd not long remain without een 


9 of He ſoon after undertook an enterprize more ſafe for himſelf, and more advantage 


ous to his people. Lewellyn, prince of Wales, had been deeply engaged with the 
Mounfort faction; had entered into all their conſpiracies againſt the crown; had 


: frequently fought on their ſide; and till the battle of Eveſham, ſo fatal to that 


party, had employed every expedient to depreſs the royal cauſe; and to promote 
he ſucceſs of the barons. In the general accommodation, made with the van- 


- -» Ann. Waverl. p. 235. EG 1 
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quiſhed, Le wellyn had alſo obtained his pardon; but as he was the moſt power- Chap. XIII. 


ful,” and therefore the moſt obnoxious. vaſſal of the crown, he had reaſon to en- 

tertain anxiety about his ſituation, and to dread! the future effects of reſentment 
ald jealouſy: in che Engliſh monarchs. For'this reaſon, he had: determined to 
provide. for his ſecurity. by maintaining a ſecret correſpondence with his former 
allaciates.z and he even made his. addreſſes to a daughter of the earl of Leiceſter, 

who was ſent to him from beyond ſea, but being intercepted in her paſſage near 
the iſles of Scilly, was detained in the court: of England“. This incident en- 
creaſing the mutual jealouſy between Edward and Lewellyn, the latter, when 
required to come to England, and do homage to the new King,  ſcrupled to 
put himſelf into the hands of an enemy, defired a ſafe conduct from Ed- 
ward, inſiſted upon having the King's ſon: and other noblemen delivered to him 
as hoſtages, and demanded, that his ſpouſe ſhould. be previouſly ſer at liberty +. 
The King, having now brought the ſtate to à full ſettlement, was not diſpleaſed 
with this occaſion of exerciſing his authority, and ſubduing entirely the principa- 
lity of Wales. He refuſed all Lewellyn's demands, except that of a ſafe conduct; 
ſent. him repeated ſummons to perform the duty of a vaſſal ; levied an army to 
reduce him to obedience ;. obtained a new aid of a fifteenth from parliament; and 
marched out with certain aſſurance of ſucceſs agaipſt the enemy. Beſides the 


great diſproportion of force between the kingdom and principality, the circumſtances 


of the two. ſtates. were: now entirely reverſed ; and the ſame inteſtine diſſentions, 
which had. formerly weakened England, now prevailed in Wales, and had even 
taken / place- in the-reigning- family, David and Roderic, brothers to Lewellyn, 
had been diſpoſſeſſed of their inheritance by that prince, had: been obliged to have 
recaurſe to the protection of Edward, and ſeconded with; all their intereſt, which 
ns extenßve, his attempts to enſlave their native country. The Welſh prince 
had: no other reſource hut in the inacceſſible fituation of his mountains, which 
had hitherto, thro" many ages, defended: his forefathers againſt all the attempts of 
the Saxon. and Norman conquerors; and he. retired: among the hills of Snow- 
dun; reſolute to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity. But Edward equally 
vigorous and cautious, entering by the north with a formidable army, pierced 


into: the- heart of the country; and having carefully explored every road before 


him, and ſecured every paſs behind him, approached the Welſh army in its laſt 
retreat. He here aroided the putting to trial the valour of a nation, proud of its 


ient independance, and enflamed with animoſity againſt its hereditary enemies; 


and he truſted to the low, but ſure effects of famine, for reducing that people to i 


Wass. p. 46, 47. Hemiag, vol. 1. 5. 3. Trivet, p. 248. | 
Walfin. p. 46- Trivet. p. 247. 
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. ſubjeQtion. The rude and ſimple manners of the natives, as well as che moun- 
tainous ſituation of their country, had made them entirely neglect tillage, and 
truſt to paſturage alone for their ſubſiſtance: A method of life which had hither- 
to ſecured them againſt the irregular attempts of the Engliſh, but expoſed them 
to certain ruin, when the conqueſt of the country was ſteddily purſued, and pru- 
dently planned by Edward. Deſtitute of magazines, cooped up in a narrow cor- 
ner, they and their cattle ſuffered equally from famine z and Lewellyn, without 
being able to ſtrike a ſtroke for his independance, was at laſt obliged to ſubmit at 
diſcretion, and receive the terms impoſed upon him by the victor ®. He bound 
himſelf to pay to Edward g0000 I. as reparation of damages; to do homage to 
the crown of England; to permit all the other barons of Wales, except four near 
Snowdun, to ſwear fealty to the ſame crown; to relinquiſh the country between 
Cheſhire and the river Conway; to ſettle on his brother Roderic a thouſand 
marks a year, and on David five hundred;. and to e an er 1 
of his. future fubmiſſion f. 


| Evwaxp, on the performance of the our nile remitted” to the prince of 
Wales the payment of the 50000 l. r, which were ſtipulated by treaty, and 
- which, it is probable, the poverty of the country made it abſolutely impoſſible 
for him to levy. But complaints of other hardſhips ſoon aroſe on the fide of the 
vanquiſhed : The Engliſh, inſolent on their eaſy and bloodleſs victory, oppreſſed 
the inhabitants of the diſtricts which were yielded to them: The lords marchers: 
commined with impunity all kinds of violence on their Welſh neighbours: New - 
and more ſevere terms were impoſed on Lewellyn himſelf ; and Edward, when 
the prince attended him at Worceſter, exacted a promiſe that he would retain no· 
perſon in his principality who ſhould be diſagreeable to the Engliſh monarch g. 
There were other perſonal inſults, . which raiſed the indignation of the Welſn, 
and made them determine rather to encounter a force, which they had already 
experienced to be ſo much ſuperior, than to bear any longer the oppreſſion of 
the haughty victors. Prince David, ſeized with the national ſpirit, made peace 
with his brother, and promiſed to concur in the defence of public liberty - The 
Welſh flew to arms; and Edward, not diſpleaſed with the occaſion of making 
his conqueſt final and abſolute, fummoned together all his military tenants,” and 
| advanced into Wales with an army, which the inhabitants could not reaſonably; - 
hope to reſiſt. The fituation of the country gave the Welſh at firſt ſome advan- 
tage over E. de Tany, one of Edward pg AI who n os ths Menau- 
/ 15 * 1 
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with a Jetackandht ; But Lewellen, being ſurprized by Mortimer, was defeated Chep xin. 


and ſlain in the action, and 2000 of his followers put to the ſword f. David, 
who ſucceeded him in the principality, could never collect an army ſufficient to 
face the-Engliſh ; and being chaced from hill to hill, and hunted from one re- 
treat to another, was obliged to conceal himſelf under various diſguiſes, and 
was at laſt betrayed in his lurking-place to the enemy. Edward ſent him in 
. Chaias to Shrewſbury ; and bringing him to a formal trial before all the peers of 

England, ordered this ſovereiga prince to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a 
traitor, for defending by arms the liberties of his native country, together with 
his own hereditary authority 1. All the Welſh nobility ſubmitted to the con- 
queror ; the laws of England, with the ſheriffs and other miniſters of juſtice, were 


eſtabliſhed in that principality z' and tho? it was long before national antipathies 


were extinguiſhed, and a thorough union accompliſhed between the people, yet this 
important.conqueſt, which it had required eight hundred years fully to elicQuate, 
was at laſt, thro” the abilities of Edward, compleated by the Engliſh. | 


Tur King, ſenfible that nothing kept alive the ideas of military valow and of 
ancient glory, ſo much as the traditional poetry of the people, which, aſſiſted by 
the power, of muſic, and the jollity of feſtivals, made deep impreſſion on the 
mind; of the youth, gathered together all the Welſh bards, and from a barba- 
rous, tho' not abſurd policy, ordered them to be put to death F. 


Tux prevails a vulgar ſtory, which, as it ſuits exactly the capacity of the 
monkiſh writers, is carefully recorded by them: That Edward aſſembling the 

Welſh, promiſed to give them a prince of unexceptionable manners, a Welſhman 
by birth, and one who could ſpeak. no other language. On their acclamations of 
joy, and promiſe of obedience, he inveſted in the principality his ſecond ſon Ed- 
ward, then an infant, who had been born at Carnarvon. The death of his eldeſt 
ſon Alfonſo, ſoon after, made young Edward heir of the monarchy : The prin- 
cipality, of Wales was fully annexed to the crown; and henceforth gives a Nes to 
the eldeſt ſon of the kings of England, ,' * | + 


"Tax ſettlement of Wales appeared ſo complete to Edward, that i in be Fg 
ewo years after, he went abroad in order to make peace between Alphonſo, King 
of Arragon, and Philip le Bel, who had newly ſucceeded his father Philip le 
Nee in the throne of France |. The difference between theſe two princes had 
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ariſen about the kingdom of Sicily, which the Pope, after his hopes from Eng 
land failed him, had beſtowed on Charles, brother to St. Lewis, and which was 
claimed upon other tit es, by Peter King of Arragon, father to Alphonſo, Ed- 
ward had powers from both princes to ſettle the peace, and he ſucceeded in his 
endeavours 3 but as the controverſy no wiſe regards England, we ſhall not entet 
into a detail of it. He ſtayed abroad above three years; and on his veturn, found 
many diſorders to have Pei boch from pen GI 8 on eber 
tion of juſtice. | 

' Trwomas CHAMBERLAIN, A See of fone nore; Had Able relle 
bis aſſociates at Boſton, in Lincolnſhire, under pretence of holding a cournament,, 
an exerciſe practiſed by the gentry only; but in reality with a view of plundering the 


rich fair of Boſton, and robbing the merchants. To facilitare his purpoſe, he pri- 


vately ſer fire to the town; and while the inhabitants were employed ih N 

the flames, the conſpirators broke into the booths, and carried off the goods. 
Chamberlain himſelf was detected and hanged ; but maintained fo fteddily tlie 
point of honour to his accomplices, that he could not be prevailed with, either 
by money or promiſes, to diſcover any of them. Many other inſtances of. rob- 
bery and violence broke out, in all parts of Eng and; thoꝰ the fingular circumy 


ſtances, attending this conſpiracy, have made it alone be e N 


by hiſtorians “. 3 


Byr „ which the Wee ule dre 


palloned. ſeemed ſtill of more dangerous conſequence. Edward, in order to e. 


medy this prevailing abuſe, ſummoned a patliament, and brought the judges to 
a trial, where all of them, except two, who were clergymen, were convicted of 
this flagrant iniquity, were fined, and depoſed from their office. The amount of 
the fines levied upon them, is alone a ſufficient proof of their guilt ; being above- 
one hundred thouſand marks, an immenſe ſum in thoſe days, and ſufficient to 


defray the charges of an expenſive war between two great kingdoms. The King. 


afterwards made all the new judges ſwear, that they would take no bribes; but 
his expedient, of depoling and fining the oi ev, es the more effectual re- 


medy. 


Wx come now to give an account of che affairs of e which form the 
moſt intereſting tran ſaction of this reign, and of ſome of the ſubſequent; the* 


the intercourſe of that kingdom with. England, either in peace or war, had hi- 


therto produced ſo few events of moment, that to avoid tediouſneſs, we have 
ors Fo them, and have been nn If the 


Habe vol. 1. p. 16. 18. | 
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Scots bah befofe Ms denoch ay ee By; Wendy er the hate, except whar Chap. Kl. 
they pick up frocm ſcattered paſſages of the Eugliim Hifforlans, theſe events, how- 
ever minute, * ay 11 "oy dee N of the nation, "hight deſerve 
aplace'in it. Jn 502 0 1 

Tu the 8 Weben had been ccbtweslh MRO to theſe fac- agairs of 
tions und convulſions; which are incident to all barbarous, and to miny civiliz. Scodand. 

a ed nations f and the the ſueteffions of their Kings, the only part of their hiſtory 
which deſerves any credit, had been often diſordered by irregularities and uſurpa- 
tions ; the true heir of the royal family had ſtill in the end prevailed,” and Aﬀex- 

; Ander Il. who Nad eſpouſed Edwards lifter,” probably inherited, after a period 
of above eight hundred years, and thro“ a fucceſſton of males, the ſtepter bf all 
rhe Scottiſh prinees, who had governed the natibn, fince its firſt eſtabliſhment in 
the iſland. This prince died in 1286 by a fall from his horſe at Kinghorn e, with- 
out leaving any male iſſue, and without any deſcendants, except Matpziret, born 

ef Erie, King of Norway, and of Margaret, daughter of the Scottiſh monarch, This 
ptinceſs, commonly called the maid of Norway, tho? a female, and an infant, 
aud a forcigher, yet being tlie lawful beir of the kingdom, had, thro? ber grand- 
| father's care, been recognized ſucceſſor by the ſtates of Scotland + ; and on Alex- 
ander's death, the diſpoſitions, which had been previouſly made againſt that event, 
appeared ſa juſt and prudent; that no diſorders, as. might naturally be apprehend- 
ed, enſued in the kingdom: Margaret was acknowledged queen of Scotland; 
Kve Guardians, the bilhops of St. Andrews and Glaſgow, the earls of Fife and 
han, and James, fteward of Scotland, entered peaceably upon the adininiftra- 
tion; and the infant princeſs, under the protection of Edward, her great uncle, 
and Eric, her father, who exerted themſelves on this occaſion, feemed firmly | 
feared on the throne of Scotland, - The Engliſh monareh was naturally engaged 
t build mighty projects on this event; and having lately, by force of arms, 
brought Wales under ſubjection, he attempted, by the marriage of Margaret 
with his eldeſt ſon, Edward, to unite the whole ifland into one monarchy, and 
thereby to give it full ſecurity both againſt domeſtic convulſions and foreign in- 
vaſions. The amity, Which had of late prevailed between the two nations, and 
which, even in former times, had never been interrupted by any violent wars or 

Injuries, facilitated extremely the execution of this project, fo favourable to the 

happineſs and grandeur of both kingdoms ; and the ſtates of Scotland readily 

gave their aſſent to the Engliſh propoſals, and even agreed, that their young ſo- 
2 ſhould-, be, educated in the court of Edward... Anxious, however, for 
the liberty and indepeddancy of oak country, they took care to ſtipulate very 
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Chap. XU equitable conditions, ere they, entruſted themſelves into the hands ofiſo great and 


ſo ambitious a monarch; that they ſhould enjoy all their antient laws, liberties, and 


cuſtoms; that in caſe young Edward and Margaret ſhould die without iſſue, the 


crown of Scotland ſhould revert to the next heirs, and ſhould be inherited by them 
free and independent; that the military tenants of the crown ſhould never be 


obliged to go out of Scotland, in order, to do homage to the ſovereign of the unit- 


ed kingdoms, nor the chapters of cathedral, collegiate or conventual churches, 


in order to make elections; that the parliaments, ſummoned for Scots affairs, 


ſhould, always be held within the bounds of that kingdom; and that Edward 


ſhould bind himſelf, under the penalty of 100,000 marks, payable to the Pope 
for the uſe of the holy wars, to obſerve all theſe articles /. It is not eaſy to con- 


ceive that two nations could have treated more on a footing of equality than Scot- 


1291, 


Competitors 
for the crown 


of Scotland, 


land and England maintained during the courſe of this whole tranſaction: And 


tho! Edward gave his aſſent to the article, concerning the ſuture independancy of 
the Scottiſh crown, with a ſaving of his former rights; this reſerve gave no alarm 


to the nobility of Scotland, bath, becauſe theſe rights, having been hitherto little ; 
heard of, had occaſioned no diſturbance, and becauſe, the Scots had ſo near, a 
as of ſeeing them entirely alert in 85 rights of their bovereigary. 


Bur this la 8 fo happily formed, and 0 amicably bn "failed of ſuc- 
ceſs, by the ſudden death of the Notvegian princeſs, ho expired on her paſſage 


to Scotland 4, and left a very diſmal proſpect to the kingdom. Tho! diſorders 
were for the preſent obviated by the authority of the regency formerly, eſtabliſhed, 
the ſucceſſion of the crown itſelf was now become an object of diſpute; 3 and the 
regents could not expect, that a controverſy, which is not uſually decided by rea- 
ſon and argument alone, would. be peaceably ſettled by them, or even by. the 
ſtates of the kingdom, amidſt ſo« many powerful pretenders. The poſterity f. 
William, King of Scotland, the prince, Who was taken priſoner by Henry | 
being all extint by the death of Margaret of Norway; the right to the crown 
was devolved on the line of David, earl of Huntington, brother to Willi iam, 
whoſe male line, being alſo extinct, left the ſucceſſion open to the poſterity of 
his daughters. The earl of Huntington had three daughters Margaret, married 
to Alan lord of Galloway, Iſabella, wife of Robert Brus or Bruce, lord of Annan- 
dale, and Adama, who eſpouſed Henry lord Haſtings. | Margaret, the eldeſt of 
the three ſiſters, left one daughter, Devergilda, married to John Baliol, by whom 


the had a ſon of the ſame name, one of the preſent candidates for the crown: 


Iſabella IT. bore a ſon, Robert Bruce, who was now alive, and alſo inſiſted, on this | 
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claim: Adama III. left a ſon, John Haſtings, who pretended that the king., Chap. XU 
dom of Scotland, like many other inheritances, was diviſible among the three i 
daughters of the earl of Huntington, and that he, in the right of his mother, 
had a title to the third of it. Baliol and Bruce united againſt Haſtings, in main-' 
taining that the ſucceſſion to the crown was impartible; but each of them, ſup. 
ported by plauſible ' reaſons, aſſerted the preference of his own title. Baliol was 
ſprung from the elder branch; Bruce was one degree nearer the common ſtock : 

If the right of repreſentation was regarded, the former had the better claim: If 
propinquity was conſidered, the latter was entitled to the preference“: The ſen- 
timents of men were divided: All the nobility had taken party with one fide or 
the other: The people followed implicitely their leaders: The two candidates 
themſelves had great power and numerous retainers in Scotland: And it is no 
wonder, that among a rude people, more accuſtomed to arms than enured to 
laws, a controverſy of this nature, which could not be decided by any former 
precedent among them, and which is capable of exciting commotions in the moſt 


legal and beſt eſtabliſhed ae: ſhould threaten, the ſtate with the moſt 
fatal convulſions. + | 


Een age has its peculiar nad in conduRtion bulineks; and men, ts more- 
by cuſtom than by reaſon, follow, without enquiry, the manners, which are pre- 
valent in'their-own time. The preſent practice, in the controverſies between 
ſtates and princes, ſeems to have been to chooſe a foreign prince, as an equal 
arbiter, by whom the queſtion was decided, and whoſe ſentence prevented thoſe 
diſmal confuſions and diſorders, inſeparable at all times from war, but which 
were multiplied an hundred fold, and diſperſed into every corner, by the nature of 
the feudal governments. It was thus that the Engliſh king and barons, in the g 
forgoing reign, had endeavoured to compoſe their domeſtic diſſenſions by a re- 
ference to the King of France; and the celebrated integrity of that monarch had 
prevented all the bad effects, which might naturally have been dreaded from ſo 
perilous an expedient. It was thus, that the kings of France and Arragon, and 
afterwards other princes, had ſubmitted their controverſies to Edward's judg- 
ment; and the remoteneſs of their ſtares, the great power of the princes, and the 
little intereſt, which he had on either ſide, had induced him to acquit himſelf. - 
| with, honour in his deciſions. The parliament of Scotland, therefore, threatened 1 
with a furious civil war, and allured by the great reputation of the Engliſh mo- Edward. 
narch, as well as by the preſent amicable correſpondence between the kingdoms, 
agreed in making a reference to Edward; and Fraſer, biſhop of St. Andrews, 
with other deputies, was ſent to notify to him their reſolution, and to > chris” his 
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I. good. ollices in the preſent dangers to which. they were expoſed *. His inclina- | 


tion, they flattered themſelves, led him to prevent their diſſenſions, and to in- 
terpoſe with a power, which none of the candidates would dare to withſtand: 
When this expedient was propoſed by one party, the other deemed it dangerous 
to object to it: Indifferent perſons thought that the imminent perils of a civil 
war would thereby be prevented: And no one reflected on the ambitious cha- 
rater of Edward, and the almoſt certain ruin, which muſt attend a ſmall 
ſtate, divided by factions, when it thus implicitely (ukmite itſelf to the will of on 
powerful and encroaching. a neighbour. 

\ Tar temptation was too ſtrong for the virtue of the Engliſh monarch to re- 


fiſt. He propoſed to lay hold of the preſent favourable opportunity, and if not 


to create, at leaſt to revive, his claim of a feudal ſuperiority over Scotland; a 
claim which had hitherto lain in the deepeſt obſcurity, and: which, if ever it had' 
been an object of attention, or had been ſo much as ſuſpected, would have ef- 
fectually prevented the Scottiſh. þarons from chooſing him for an arbiter. He 
well knew, that, if this pretenſion was once ſubmitted to, as it ſeemed difficult 
ia the preſent ſituation of Scotland to oppoſe it, the abſolute ſovereignty of that 
kingdom, (which, had been the caſe with Wales) would ſoon follow; and that 


one great vaſſal, cooped up in an iſland with his liege lord, without reſource 


from foreign powers, without aid from any fellow vaſſals, could not long main- 
tain his dominions againſt the efforts of a mighty kingdom, aſfiſted by all 
the cavils which the feudal law. afforded his ſuperior againſt him. In put ſuit of 


this great object, very advantageous to England, perhaps in the end no leſa be · 


neficial to Scotland, but extremely unjuſt and iniquitous in itſelf, Edward buſiod 
himſelf in ſearching for proofs, of his pretended ſuperiority ; and inſtead of looking 
into his own archives, which, if his claim had been real; muſt have affarded him 
numerous records of the homages paid by the Scottiſh princes, and could alone 


yield. him any authentic teſtimony, he made all the monaſteries be ranſacked 


for old chronicles and hiſtories wrote by Engliſhmen, and be collected all the 
paſſages, which ſeemed: any wiſe to favour his pretenſions T. Yet even in this 
method of proceeding, which muſt have diſcovered to himſelf the-injuſtice:of bis 
claim, he was far from being fortunate. He began his proofs from the time of 
Edward the elder, and continued them thro? all the Saxon and Norman times 
but produced nothing to his purpoſe 1. The whole amount of his authorities 
during the Saxon period, when ſtripped of the bombaſt and inaccurate ſtyle of 


the monks, is, Wannen een been defeated by wanne _ 
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Chap, XIII. was only granted from friendſhip, not from any right claimed by the Engliſn 
1291. monarch “: And when the ſame prince was invited to aſſiſt at the coronation f 
this very Edward, pen Rwy ora och an: tou 5 . 
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- + Rymer, vol. 2. p. 216, Tr e eee e Ee 
by the kings of Geo was not for their crown, but fot ſome other territory. The 
mains, what that territory was ? It was not always for the earldom of Huntington, — 
Penryth 3 z TT 
the kings of Scotland. It is probable, that the homage was performed in general terms without any 
ror ſpecification of territ ry ; and this inaccuracy had p either from fome diſpute [4 
tween the eee kings about the derten di lune opphite die, which were compromiſed by the 
genetal homage, or from the of the age, which employed few words in every trunſaction. 
To prove this we need but look into the letter of King Richard, where he refigns the homage of 
No Scotland, reſerving the uſual homage. His words are, Spadin V. Rex ligins hams nofter deveniat de 
305 omnibus terris de quibus axteceſſores fu anticeſſoruts fror ligis bontenes furt nt, tt mbit atque beredi- 
bo bar mfiric fddetatem jururant. Rymer, vol: 1. p. 80 eee 
4 from the uſual form of the homage itſelf, +37 
. Nn no proof dan the kings of Sede poi lawds nr beste in Bd, WAS 26s 
0 not find them in the imperfect hiſtories and records of that age. For inſtance, it appears clearly from 
another paſſuge of this very letter of Richard, that the Scottiſh King had lands both in the county ef 
Hunting tun and elſewhere in Eiighnd ; tho' the eafldem of Huntiagton itſelf was then in the perſon of 
his brother, [David ; and we tow at preſent of no other baronies, Which William held. It cannot be 
expected that we ſhould now be able to ſpecify all his fees which he either poſſeſſed er claimed in Rug 
F land; when it is probable that the two monarchs themſelves, and their miniſters, would at-that very 
b.; | time have differed in the liſt : The Scottiſh King might poſieſs ſome to which his right was diſputed 5 
7 he might claim others, which he did not poſlels : And neither of the kings was wine » ige his 
prevealicua by-& partiulte exuaitidon. Wes 
A late author, of great induffry ind learning; but full of Prejullices; and el bo ptnetrition, A. 
Carte, has takee/advantage of the undefined terms of the Scots homage, and has pretended that it was | 
done for Lothian and Galloway, that is, all the territories of the country "now called Scotland, 
ſouth of the Clyde and Forth. But to refute this pretenſion at once, we need only conſider, that if 
theſe teiritoties were held in fee of the Engliſh Kings, there would, by the nature of the feudal lade 
28 eſtabliſhed in England, hive been contincal ib p Hom Bioln b Solid the Tied Paramont; a 
contrary to all the hiſtories and records of that age. We fd, chat, as ſoon as Edward really eftabliſh- 
ed his ſuperiority, d. eee, eee e And that King, in his 
writ to the king's bench, conſiders them. as a neceſſury dence of the feudal" tenure, - Such large 
territories alſo would have ſupplied a conſiderable part of che armies, which never could have 
eſcaped all the hiſtorians.” Not to mention that there 1 of a Scots priſoner of war 
being tried as a rebel, in the many hoſtilities between the kingdoms, where the Scots armies were | 
chiefly filled from the ſouthern counties, 


A en „ | 9 en , D 5 


« ” which : 


Ma. Carte's nofion with regard to Galloway, which comprehehds, in dhe langwage of that age, or 
rather in that of the preceding, moſt: „% — Joey en reſis 


4 
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Bor as all theſe teaſons, (and ſtronger could not be produced) were but a feeble « Chap. xm 


eee e of the [wands _— 11 with him a great army, 
n le 5 Suk a4 Fs | | | which 


75 0 8 ar i kearce 89 being Hah -He will have it ee becauſe he 
will have it) that the Cumberland, yielded by King Edmund to Malcolm I. meant not only the coun- 


ty in England of that name, but all the — northwards en ils Clyde. But the caſe of Lothian 
- deſerves ſome more confideration. 


Ir is certain, hatin very antient lang! St wa only the county north of ihe frths of 


Clyde and Forth. I ſhall not make a parade of literature to prove it ; becauſe I do not find that this 
Point is.diſputed hy the Scots . themſelves. - The ſquthern country was divided into Galloway and Lo- 
thian; and the latter comprehended all the ſouth eaſt counties. This territory was certainly « part of 
antieqt Kingdom of Northumberland, and was entirely peopled by Saxons, who afterwards receiv- 
ed a great mixture of Danes among them. It appears from all the Engliſh hiſtories, that the whole 
kingdom of Northumberland paid very litile obedience to the Saxon monarchs, who governed after 
he didolution of the heptarchy; and the northern and uemate parts of it ſeem to have fallen into a 
Kind of anarchy, gens . Danes, and ſometimes concurring wich them in their ra- 
vages upon gs of Scotland, lying nearer them, took at laſt poſſeſſion 
of the country, which $A ao ary rena and we are told by Matthew of Weſtminſter, p. 193. 
that King Edgar made « grant of the territory to Kenneth III. that is, he reſigned claims, which 
be could bot make eſſeclunl, without beſtoming un them more trouble and expente than they were 
Ve For theſe, are the only grants of provinges: made by kings; and ſo ambitious and active a prince 
Edgar would never have given preſents of apy other kind. Tho* Matthew of Weſtminſter's autho- 
n e fn oat ob remote a tranſaction; yet we may admit it in this caſe, be- 
"cauſe Ordeticus Vitalis, a very good authority, tells &, 701. that Mal _ acknowledged to Wil- 
bam Rufus, that the conqueror: had confirmed to him the former grant of But it follows not, 
| becauſe Edgar made this ſpecies of grant 30 Kauneth, that therefore. he exaQed homage far that terri- 
"tory. Homage and the whole rites of the feudal law were very little known to the Saxons ; and we 
may alſo ſuppoſe, chat the claim of Edgar was- ſo antiquated and weak, that in reſigning it, fie made 
no very valuable conceſſion, and Kenneth might well refuſe to hold by ſo precarious a' tenure a terri- 
. which he at preſent held by the ſword. In ſhort, no author ſays, he did homage for it. 


Tus only colour indeed of authority for Mr. Carte's notion is, that Matthew Paris, pe MINOR | 


che reign of Henry III. before Edwagd's claim of ſuperiority was heard of, fays that Alexander III. did 


_ homage to Henry III. pre Laudiano et ajiis terriz. See page 555. CE ſcents naturally to be 


interpreted Lothian. But in the firſt place, Matthew Paris's  teftiwony,; tho? - confiderable, will ant 

outweigh that of all the other hiſtorians, who ſay that the Scots bomage was always — 
in England, Secondly, if the Scots homage was done in general terms (as has been already proved) 
it is no wonder that hiſtorians ſhould differ in their account of the object of it, ſince the parties them- 
- ſelves were not fully agreed. Thirdly, there is reaſon to think that Laudiazum in Matthew Paris does 


not mean Lothian in Scotland. There appears to have been a territory, which antiently bore that or a ; 


. milar-name,- in the -north of England. For (1) The-Saxon Chronicle, p. 197; ſays that Maleolm 
Kenumure met William Rufus in Lodene in England. (2) It is agreed by all the hiſtorians, that Heu- 


ry II. only reconquered from Scotland the northern counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, und 


Weſtmorland. See Newbriggs, p. 383. Wykes, p. 30. Hemingſond, p. 492. Vet the ame Gun- 
try is called by other 


68. M. Weſt. p. 247. Ware. p. 159. and Diceto, p. 531. (3) This laſt mentioned author, 
1 f L 2 When 
39 a N : - 


Loidis, .comitatus, Lodonenſis, or ſome. ſuch name. Ses I. Paris p. 
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Chap. XIII. which was to enforce his proofs, 8 to the frontiers, and invited the Scots 


1 ny 


| toth May. 


and he required of them an acknowled 


mer, sc. 2. P. $39, 845. Walling. p. 56. 


pailiament and all the competitors to attend him in the caſtle of Norham, a place 
ſituated on the ſouthern banks of the Tweed, in order to determine that cauſe» 
which had been referred to his arbitraton. But tho' this deference ſeemed due 


to ſo great a monarch, and was no more than what his father and the Engliſh 


barons had, in ſimitar circumſtances, paid to Lewis IX. the King, « careful not to 
give umbrage, and determined. never to produce his claim, till it ſhould be too 
late to think of oppoſition, ſent the Scattiſh barons. an acknowledgement, that, tho 
at this time they paſſed the frontiers, ſuch a ftep ſhould: never be drawn into pre- 
cedent, nor afford the Engliſh kings a pretence for exacting a like ſubmiſſion 
in any future tranſactions “. When the whole Scottiſh nation had thus unwari- 

ly put. themſelves in his power, Edward opened the conferences at Norham.z 
and informed the parliament, by the mouth of Roger le Brabangon, his chief juſ- 


ticiary, that he was come thither to determine the right among the competitors 


to their crown; that he was determined to do ſtiict juſtice to all parties; and 
that he was intitled to this authority, not in virtue of the reference made to him, 
but in the quality of ſuperior and liege lord of the kingdom +. + He then pro- 
duced his proofs. of this ſuperiority, which he pretended to be unqueſtionable, 


gment of it; a demand, which was ſu- 
perfluous if the fact was already known and avowed, and "which plainly. betrays 


Edward's conſciouſneſs of his lame and defective title. The Scots parliament 


were aſtoniſhed at ſo new a pretenſion. and anſwered only by their ſilence. But 


the King, in order to maintain the- . of free and regular e 


< 284 


. in Scotland, Aale tr ki 574. | 6 Meet Gel the Engliſh ter 


ritory. Loidis. (4) King David's charter to the church bf Darbam, begins With this paſſage.” Omini- 
bus Scotis & Anglis, am is Scotia, quam in Ledontis corflitutis, &c. * See Spellman (Gloſs. in verbo d- 


tia. Whence we may learn, that the province of Lodoneium ber ee gl. np N 


but alſo extended beyond Durham, and made æ part of England. 


I thought this long note requiſite in order to correct Mr. Oat 4 miſtäke, an | aptbor not dlli- 
3 induſtry n light to many Paſſäges oF we m A anden Engliſh hiſtory.” 


GH int 


CEE: 


+ Rymer, vol. 2. p. 543. It is remarkable that the Englie chancellor-ſpoke to * Scots — 2 


. ment in the French tongue. This was alſo the language commonly made uſe of by all parties on that 


- occaſion. Idid. paſſim. The moſt conſderable of the Scots, as well as almoſt all the Engliſh barons, 
were of French origin; they valued themſelves upon jt q and pretended to deſpiſe the language and man. 
ners of the iſland. It is difficult to account: ſor the ſettlement of ſo many French families in Scotland, 


the: Bruces, Baliols,. St. Clairs, Somervilles, Gordons; Fraſers, Cummins, Colvilles, Umfrevilles, 


Mowbrays, Hays, Maules, who were not ſupported there as in England, by the power of the ſword. 
- But the e eee nen, wm e over 1 rance and N is 
"OS: bet 4] +127 % AL Rod} 
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deſired them to remove into their own country; to deliberate upon bis claim, to Chap. XIII. 


examine his proofs, te propoſe all their objections, and then to inform him of 


their reſolutions: And he appointed a . at Upſetleton,” on the northern 
| nen the Tweed, for that purpoſe. 


Wer the Scottiſh barons aſſembled in thi 


at the injuſtice of this unexpected claim, and at the fraud with which it had been 
conducted, they found themſelves betrayed into a ſituation, in which it was im- 
poſſũible for them to make any defence for the ancient liberty and independance 


of their country: The King of England, a martial and politie prince, at the 


head of a powerful army, lay at a very ſmall diſtance, and was only ſeparated 


from them by a river fordable in many places. Fho? by a fudden flight ſome of 
them might themſelves | be able to make their eſcape; what hopes could they 


entertain of ſecuring the kingdom againſt his future enterprizes? Without a head, 


without union among themſelves, attached all of them to different competitors, 
whoſe title they had raſhly ſubmitted to the deciſion of this foreign uſurper, and 
who were thereby reduced to an abſolute dependance upon him; they could only 
expect by reſiſtance to entail on themſelves and their poſterity a more grievous 
and more deſtructive ſervitude. Yet even in this deſperate ſtate of their affairs, 
the Scottiſh-barons, as we learn from Walfingham , , one of the beſt hiſtorians 
of that, period, had the courage to reply, that till they had a King, they could 
take no reſolution on ſo momentuous a point: The journal of King Edward 
1 ſays, that they made no anſwer at all : That is, perhaps, no particular anſwer 
or objection to Edward's claim: And by this folution it is poſſible to reconcile 


the journal with the-hiſtorian. . The King, therefore, interpreting their ſilence as 
a conſent, addreſſed himſelf to the ſeveral. .competitors, and previouſly. to his pro- 


e ſentence, required their acknowledgement of his ſuperiority. 


Ir is evident from the genealogy of the royal family of Scotland, that dice 
8850 only be two queſtions about the ſucceſſion, that between Baliol and Bruce 


oa the one hand, and lord Haſtings on the other, concerning che partition of the 


crown; and that between Baliol and Bruce themſelves, concerning the preference of | 


their reſpective titles, ſuppoſing the kingdom indivifible: Yer there appeared on 
this occaſion no leſs than, nine claimants beſides, who: challenged the erown; Jobn 
Comyn or Cummin Lord of Badenoch, Florence earl of Holland, Patrick Dun- 

bar earl of March, William de Veſcey, Robert de Pynkeni, Nicholas de Soules, 
Fariek ann Roges de M acre; Robert de oy: not to mention the 


"2200 Dags: 36. dd W . 435. Ie is faid by Hemingfors, vol. 1. p. 33. chat de King menaced 


L l Onan: 1 Aye Wl a; 
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Chap. XIII. King of Norway, who claimed us heir to his daughter Margaret v. Some of 


1291. 


p. 56, 57. 


theſe competitors were deſcended from more remote branches of the royal family; 


others were even ſprung from illegitimate children; and as none of them had 


the leaſt pretence of right, it is natural to conjecture, that Edward had ſecretly 
encouraged them to appear in the liſt of claimants, that he might ſow the more 
diviſions among the Scottiſh nobility, make the cauſe appear the more intricare, | 


| and be able to chooſe, among a great number, the moſt obſequious candidate. 


Bur he found them all equally obſequious on this occaſion F. Robert Bruce 
was the firſt! who acknowledged Edward's right of ſuperiority over Scotland; 


and he had fo far foreſeen the King's pretenſions, that even in his petition, where 


he ſer forth his claim to the crown, he had previouſly applied to him as liege-lord 
of the kingdom; a ſtep which was not taken by any of the other candidates 1. 
They all, however, with ſeeming willingneſs made a like acknowledgement when 


required ; tho Baliol, leſt he 2 -offence to the Seots nation, had taken 


care to be abſent during the firſt days; and he was the laſt who recognized the 
King's title 5. Edward next deliberated concerning the method of proceeding 
in the diſcuſſion of this great controverſy. He appointed, that Baliol and ſuch 
of the candidates as adhered to him, Thould chooſe forty eommiſſioners; Bruce 
and kis adherents other forty: To theſe the King added twenty four Eaglihmen: 


And he ordered theſe hundred and four commiſſioners to examine the eaſe deli- 
berately among chemſelves, and make their report to him I: And he promiſed 
in the enſuing year to give his determination. Mean while, he. pretended, that it 


was requiſite to have all the fortreſſes of Scotland delivered into his hands, in 
order to enable him, without oppoſition, to put the true heir in poſſeſſion of the 
crown; and this exorbitant demand was complied with, both by the ſtates and 
the candidates 4. The governors alſo of all the caſtles immediately reſigned their 
command except Umfreville earl of Angus, who refuſed, without a formal 
acquittal from the parliament and the ſeveral claimants,'to ſurrender his fortreſſes to 


| ſuch a domineering | arbiter, who had given to Scotland fo many juſt reaſons of 


ſuſpicion . Before this aſſembly had broke up, which had fixed ſuch a mark of 
diſhonour on the nation, all the prelates and barons there preſent ſwore fealty to 


Edward; and that prince appointed commiſſioners to take a Ice oath of all the 


oiizribarets ant preſvas oF WR e 


„ Wallin. p. 58. IN APE 2. p. 529, 545 · Wala. p. 56. Hemiog. vol. ks 
34+ Trivet. p. 269. M. Weſt. p. 415. t Rymer, vol. 2. p. 577, 578, 579. $ Rymer, 
vol. 2. p. 545. | Rymer, vol. 2. p. 585. 556. I Rymer,vol. 3. P- $29: gy 
* Rymer, vol. 2. p. 531. 4 Romer, nol Ss 
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Tue King, having finally made, as he imagined, this important acquiſition, 
left the commiſſioners. to ſit at Berwick, and examine the titles of the ſeveral: {*?"* 
candidates, who claimed the precarious. crown, which Edward was willing for 
ſome time to allow the lawful heir to enjoy. He went ſouthwards, both in order 
to aſſiſt at the funerals of his mother, Queen Eleanor, who died about this time, 
and to compoſe ſome differences which had ariſen among his principal nobility. 

Gilbert earl of Gloceſter, the greateſt baron of the kingdom, had eſpouſed the 

King's, daughter; and being elated. by that alliance, and ſtill more by his own 
exorbitant power, which, he thought, ſet him above the laws, he permitted his 
bailiffs and vaſſals to commit violences on the lands of Humphrey Bohun carl 

of Hereford, who retaliated the injury by like violences. But this was not a 
reigo in which ſuch illegal proceedings could paſs with impunity. Edward pro- 
cured a ſentence againſt the two earls, committed them both to priſon, and would 
not reſtore them to their liberty, till he exacted a fine of 1000. merks from Here- 
ford, and one of 10,000. from his ſon-in-law. 


"Pozo this interval, the titles of John Baliol 2 Bruce, whoſe = 1292. 

appeared to be the beſt founded among the competitors to the crown of Fs | 
were the ſubject of general diſquiſition, as well as of debate amang the 

S Edward, in order to give greater authority to his intended deciſion, 
propoſed this general queſtion both to the aſſembly, and to all the celebrated 
lawyers in Europe; Whether a perſon deſcended from the eldeſt ſiſter, but far- 
cher removed by one degree, was preferable in the ſucceſſion of | kingdoms, fiefs, 
and other impartible inheritances, to one deſcended from the younger ſiſter, but 
one degree nearer the common ſtock ? This was the true ſtate of the caſe z and 
the right of repreſentation had now gained ſuch ground every where, that an uni- 
form anſwer was returned to the King in the affirmative. He therefore pronounced 
ſentence in favour of Baliol; and when Bruce, upon this diſappointment, Joined 
afterwards ford Haſtings, and claimed a third of -the kingdom, which he now : 
pretended ro be diviſible, Edward, tho? the intereſts of his ambition ſeemed more 3 5 * 
to require the partition of Scotland, again pronounced ſentence in favour of Ba- wardinfavour 
liol. That candidate, upon renewing: his oath of fealty to England, was put in of Baljol. 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom »; all his fortreſſes were reſtored to him ; and the 
conduct of Ed ward, both in the deliberate ſolemnity of the ene and i in 
the juſtice of his award, was ſo far unexceptionable. 


Hap the King entertained no other yiew than that of eſtabliſhing kj 8 
ty over Scotland, tho) the iniquity of that claim was 2,7 aggra- 


* Rymer, vols, P. 3909 591, 593, 606, f Rymer, vol. 2. 5. 599. $ "Ip 
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Chap. XIII. vated by the moſt egregious breath of truſt, he might have fixed his pretenſions, 
1293. 


and have left that important acquiſition to his poſterity: But he immediately pro- 
ceeded in ſuch a manner, as made it apparent, that, not contented with this uſurpa- 
tion, he aimed alſo at the abſolute ſovereignty and dominion of the kingdom. 
Inſtead of gradually enuring the Scots to bear the yoke, and exerting his rights 


of ſuperiority with moderation, he encouraged all appeals to England ; required 
King John himſelf, by ſix different ſummons on trivial occaſions, to come to Lon- 


don *; refuſed him the privilege of defending” his cauſe by à procurator; and 


obliged him to appear at the bar of his parliament as a private perſon rf. Thief 
humiliating demands were hitherto quite unknown to a King of Scotland: They 
are however the neceſſary conſequences of vaſſalage by the feudal. la; and as 
there was no preceding inſtance of ſuch treatment ſubmitted to by a prince of that 
country, Edward muſt, from that circumſtance! alone, had there remained anyß 
doubt, have been himſelf convinced, that his claim was altogether 'an'ufurpa- 
tion 1. But his intention plainly was, to enrage Baliol by theſe indignities, to 
engage him in rebellion, and to aſſume the dominion of the ſtate as the puniſh- 
ment of his treaſon and felony.” Accordingly Baliol, tho* a prince of a ſoft and 
gentle ſpirit, returned into Scotland highly provoked at this uſage, and determined 
at all hazards to vindicate his liberty; and the war, which foon after broke out 
between France and England, gave him a Werle e for executing 


his purpoſe. 


Tux violences, robberies and diſorders, 1 to which Fo age was ſo fubje, were 
not confined to the licentious barons and their retainers at land: The ſea was 
equally infeſted with pyracy: The weak execution of the laws had given li- 
cence to all orders of men: And a general appetite for rapine and revenge, ſup- 
ported by a falſe point of honour, had alſo infected the merchants and mariners, 
and puſhed them, on any provocation, to ſeek redreſs, by immediate retaliation | 
upon the aggreſſors, A Norman and Engliſh ſhip met off the coaſt near Ba- 


yonne; and having both occaſion for freſh water, they ſent their boats to land, 


_ the ſeveral crews came at the ſame time to the ſame ſpring: There Fe f 


. mas rb F708 N 608, 615; 616.) / + Byley's Placit, Part. p. 167 153. 
1 See Rymer, vol. 2. p. 533. where Edward wiites to the King's Bench to receive res | 
Scotland. He knew the practice to be unuſual; yet he eſtabliſhes it as an infallible te of 


his ſuperiority. We learn alſo from the ſame book, p. 603, that immediately upon receiving the ho- 


mage, he changed the ſtyle of his addreſs_to the Scots King, whom he now calls dile&o & fideli, in- 
fiead of fr atri dile&o (a fideti, the appellation which he had always before uſed to him; ſee p. 109, 
124, 168, 280, 1064. This is a certain proof, that he himſelf was not deceived, as was ſcarce 
indeed poſſible, but that he was conſcious of his uſurpation. Vet he „ pr pen to the 
_ his pretenſions, whey * defended n Boniface. 


3 TH TY 
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2 quarrel for the preference: A Norman, drawing his dagger, attempted to ſtab Chap. XI!f, 
an Engliſhman 3 who, grappling with him, threw his adverſary on the ground z 293. 
and the Norman, as was pretended, falling on his own dagger, was ſlain . This 
ſcuffle between two ſeamen about water, kindled ſoon a bloody war between the 
two nations, and involved a great part of Europe in the quarrel, The mariners 
of the Norman ſhip carried their complaints to the French King: Philip, with- 
out enquiring into the truth, without aſking for redreſs, bid them take revenge, 
and trouble him no more about the matter T. The Normans, who had been more 
regular than uſual in applying to the crown, needed but this hint to proceed to 
immediate violence. They ſeized an Engliſh ſhip in the channel; and hanging, 
along with ſome dogs, ſeveral of the crew on the yard · arm, in preſence of their 
companions, diſmiſſed the veſſel ; and bad the mariners inform their country- 
men, that vengeance was now taken for the blood of the Norman killed at Ba- 
vonne. This i injury, accompanied by ſo general and deliberate an inſult, was re- 
ſented by the mariners of the cinque ports, who, without carrying any com- 
plaints to the King, or waiting for redreſs, retaliated by committing like barba- 
rities on all French veſſels without diſtinction. The French, provoked by their 
loſſes, preyed on the ſhips of all Edward's ſubjects, whether Engliſh or Gaſcon : 
The ſea became a ſcene of pyracy between the nations: The ſovereigns, without 
either ſeconding or repreſſing the violence of their ſubjects, ſeemed to continue 
indifferent ſpectators: The Engliſh made private aſſociations with the Iriſh and 
Dutch ſeamen ; the French with the Flemiſh and Genoeſe $: And the animoſi- 
ties of the people on both ſides became every day more violent and barbarous. 
A fleet of two hundred Norman veſſels ſet fail to the ſouth for wine and other 
commodities ; and in their: paſſage, ſeized all the Engliſh ſhips which they met 
with ; hanged the ſeamen, and ſeized the goods. The inhabitants of the Engliſh 
ſea ports, informed of this event, fitted out a fleet of ſixty ſail, ſtronger and bet- 
ter manned than the others; and awaited the enemy on their return. After an 
obſtinate battle, they put them to rout, and ſunk, deſtroyed, or took the 
greateſt. part of them ||. No quarter was given, and it is pretended, that the 
loſs. of the: French on this occaſion, amounted to 15,000 men: Which is ac- 
counted for by this circumſtance, that the Norman fleet was employed in wendy: 
porting a conſiderable body of ſoldiers from the ſouth. 


Tun affair was now become too important to be any longer overlooked by the 
princes. On Philip's ſending an envoy to demand reparation and reſtitution, the. 


* Walkin. p. 58. Heming vol. 1. p. 59. + Walfin. p. 58. t Heming, vol. 1. 

p. 40. M. Weſt. p. 419. TI ro I Walſin. p. 60. Trivet, p. ; 

274. Chron. Dunk yl. 5. 6g. TH | ; 4 6 
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King diſpatched the biſhop of London to the French court, in order to accom- 


date the quarrel. He firſt ſaid, that the Engliſh courts of juſtice were open to 
all men; and if any Frenchman were injured, he might ſeek reparation by courſe 


of law. He next offered to adjuſt the matter by private arbitrators, or by 


perſonal interview with the King of France, or by a reference either to the Pope 
or the college of cardinals, or any particular cardinals, agreed on by both par- 
ties T. The French, probably the more diſguſted, as they were hitherto loſers 
in the quarrel, refuſed all theſe expedients : The veſſels and the goods of mer- 
chants were confiſcated on both ſides: Depredations were continued by the Gaf- 
cons on all the weſtern coaſts of France, as well as by the Engliſh in the chan- 
nel: Philip cited the King, as duke of Guienne, to appear in his court at Paris, 
and anſwer for theſe offences : And Edward, apprehenſive of danger to that pro- 


vince, ſent John St. John, an experienced- ſoldier, to Bourdeaux, and ** him 


directions to put Guienne in a poſture of defence g. 


Tuar he might however prevent a final rupture between the nations, the King 
diſpatched his brother, Edmond, earl of Lancaſter, to Paris ; and as that prince had 
eſpouſed the Queen of Navarre, mother to Jane, Queen of France, he ſeemed, on 
account of that alliance, the moſt proper perſon for finding expedients to accommo- 
date the difference. Jane pretended to interpoſe with her good offices: Mary, the 


| Queen-dowager, feigned the ſame amicable diſpoſition: And theſe two princeſſes 


told Edmond, that the circumſtance, the moſt difficult to adjuſt, was the point 
of honour with Philip, who thought himſelf affronted by the injuries committed: 


againſt him by his ſub-vaſſals in Guienne : But if once Edward would confent to 


give him ſeizin and poſſeſſion of that province, he would think his honour fully 
repaired, and engage to reſtore. it immediately, and would accept of a very eaſy- 
ſatisfaction for all the other injuries. The King was conſulted on this occaſion, 
and as he then found himſelf in immediate danger of war with the Scots, which. 
he regarded as the more important concern, this politic prince, blinded by his fa- 
vourite paſſion for ſubduing that nation, allowed himſelf to be deceived by ſo 
groſs an artifice d. He ſent his brother orders to ſign and execute the treaty with. 
the two queens; Philip ſolemnly promiſed to execute his part of it; and the- 
King's citation to appear in the court of France, was accordingly recalled :- Bur 
the French monarch was no ſooner put in poſſeſſion of Guienne, than the citation. 


vas renewed; Edward was condemned for non-appearance z. and Guienne, by a 


forma] ſentence, was declared to be forfeited and annexed to the crown ||. 


Trivet, p. 275. + Trivet, p. 7. 1 Trivet, p. 276. | $ Rymer, * 
24\p- 619, 620. Walſin. p. 61. Heming. vol. 1. p. 42, 43, Trivet, N77. Rymer, vol. 
2, P. 620, 622. Walſin. p. 61. Trivet, p. 278. ; W. 
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ens fallen into a like ſnare with that which he had ſpread for the Scots, Chap. XIII. 


was intaged; and the more ſo, as he was juſtly aſhamed of his own conduct, in 
being ſo egregiouſly over-reached by the court of France. Senſible of the en- 
treme difficulties, which he would encounter in the recovery of Gaſcony, where 


he had not retained a ſingle place in his hands; he endeavoured to compenſate. 


thar loſs, 'by forming alliances with ſeveral European princes, who, he propoſed; 
ſhould attack France on all quarters, and make a diverſion of her forces. Adol- 
phus de Naſſau, King of the Romans, entered into a treaty with him for that 
purpoſe ® ; as did alſo Amadæus, count of Savoy, the archbiſhop of Cologne, 
the counts of Gueldre and. Luxembourg ; the duke of Brabant and count of Bar- 
re, who had married his two daughters, Margaret and Eleanor : But theſe alli- 
anees were extremely burdenſome on his narrow revenues, and proved in the iſſue 


entirely ineffectual. More impreflion was made on Guienne by an Engliſh army, 


which he compleated by emptying the jails of many thouſand thieves and robbers, 
who had been confined there for their crimes. So low had the profeſſion of arms 
fallen, and ſo much had it degenerated from the footing, on which it ſtood dur- 
3 vigour of the feudal nut 


Tux King himſelf was detained in England, firſt by contrary winds f, then 
by his apprehenſiens of a Scots invaſion, and by a rebellion of the Welſh, whom 


he repreſſed and brought again under ſubjection . The army, which he ſent 


to Guienne, was commanded by his nephew, John de Bretagne, earl of Rich- 
mond, and under him by St. John, Tibetot,, de Vere, and other officers of re- 
putation 5; who made themſelves maſters of the town of Bayonne, as well as of 
Bourg, Blaye, Rions, St. Severe, and other places, which ſtraitened Bourdeaus, 
and cut off its communication both by ſea and land. The favour, which the 
. Gaſcon nobility bore to the Engliſh government, facilitated theſe conqueſts, and 
ſeemed to' promiſe ſtill. greater ſucceſſes; but this advantage was ſoon loſt by the 
miſconduct of ſome of the officers. Philip's brother, Charles de Valois, who 
commanded the French armies, having laid ſiege to Podenſac, a ſmall fortreſs 
near Rions, obliged Giffard, the governor, to capitulate ; and the articles, tho? 
favourable to the Engliſh, left all the Gaſeons priſoners at diſcretion, of whom 
about fifty were hanged by Charles as rebels: A policy, by which he both inti- 
midated that people, and produced an irreparable breach between them and the 
Engliſh j. Fhat prince immediately attacked Rions, where "tle a of Richmond 


„ Heming. vol: 1. p. 51. + Chron. Dunff. vol. 2. p. 622. 2 Walling, p. 62. 


Heming. vol. 1. p. 55. Trevet, p. 282. r | 8 Trevet. P. 279. 
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u. himſelf commanded; and as the place ſeemed not very defenſible, the Engliſh 


general drew his troops to the water-fide with an intention of embarking with the 
greateſt part of the army. The enraged Gaſcons fell upon his rear, and at the 
ſame time opened their gates to the French, who, beſides making themſelves 


maſters of the place, took many priſoners of diſtinction. St. Severe was more 


vigorouſly defended by Hugh de Vere, ſon to the earl of Oxford; but was at 
laſt obliged to capitulate. The French King, not contented with theſe ſucceſſes 
in Gaſcony, threatened England with an invaſion; and by a ſudden attempt, his- 
troops took and burnt Dover, but were obliged ſoon after to retire. And in. 
order to make a greater diverſion of the Engliſh force, and engage Edward in. 
dangerous and important wars, he formed a ſecret alliance with John Baliol, King; 


of Scotland; the commencement of that ſtrict union, which, during ſo many 


ages, was maintained, by mutual intereſts and neceſſities, between the French and 
Scottiſh nations. John confirmed this alliance by ſtipulating a ie between 
his eldeſt ſon and the daughter of Philip de Valois F. 


Tx expences, attending theſe multiplied wars of Edward, wo his prepara- 
tions for war, joined to alterations, which had inſenſibly taken place in the ge- 
neral ſtate of affairs, obliged him to have frequent recourſe to parl amentary ſup- _ 
plies, introduced the lower orders of the ſtate into the publick councils, and laid 


the foundations of great and important changes in the government. Tho” no- 


thing could be worſe calculated for cultivating the arts of peace or maintaining 


peace itfelf, than the long ſubordination of vaſſalage from the King to the mean- 


eſt gentleman, and the conſequent ſlavery of the lower people, evils inſeparable. 
from the feudal ſyſtem that ſyſtem was never able to fix the ſtate in a proper 


| warlike poſture, or give it the full exertion of its power for defence, and till leſs 


for offence, againſt a public enemy. The military tenants, unacquainted with 
obedience, unexperienced in war, held a rank in the troops by their birth, not by 


their merits or ſervices z compoſed a very diſorderly and conſequently a very 


feeble army; and during the few days, which they were obliged by their tenures 
to remain in the field, were often more formidable to their on prince than to 
foreign powers, againſt whom they were aſſembled. The ſovereigns cane 
gradually to diſuſe this cumberſome and dangerous machine, ſo apt to re- 
coil upon the hand which held it; and exchanging the military. ſervice for pe- 
cuniary ſupplies, inliſted forces by means of a contract with particular officers, 
(ſuch as thoſe the Italians denominate Condottieri) whom they diſmiſſed at the end 
of the war, The barons and knights, themſelves often entered i into, theſe engage- 


»»FTrevet, p. 284. Chron, Dunſt. vol. 2. p. 642. Rt.» OY vol 2. 5. _ 681, 6gs, 697. 
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ments with 8 and were enabled to fill their bands, both by the autho- Chap. XIll. 
. rity which they poſſeſſed over their vaſſals and tenants, and from the great num- 47 
bers of looſe, diſorderly people, whom they found on their eſtates, and who 


willingly embraced an opportunity. of gratifying their appetite for war and rapine. 
Mean- while, the old Gothic fabric, being neglected, went gradually to decay; 
and tho' the conqueror had divided all the lands of England into lixty thouſand 
knight's fees, the number of theſe was inſenſibly diminiſhed by various artifices; 
and the king at laſt found, that, by putting the law in execution, he could aſ- 
ſemble only a very ſmall part of the antient force of the kingdom. It was an 
uſual expedient for men, who held of the King or a great baron by military te- 
nure, to transfer their lands to the church, and receive them back by another te- 


nure called frankalmoigne, by which they were not bound to perform any ſer- 


vice“. A law was made againſt this practice; but the abuſe had probably gone 


far before it was attended to, and probably was not entirely corrected by the new 
ſtatute, which, like moſt of the laws of that age, we may conjecture to have been 


but feebly executed by the magiſtrate againſt the perpetual intereſts of ſo many 
individuals. The conſtable and mareſchal, when they muſtered the armies, often 
in a hurry, and for want of better information, received the ſervice of a baron for 
fewer knight's fees, than were due by him; and one precedent of this kind was 
held good againſt the King, and became ever after a reaſon for diminiſhing the 
ſervice +. The rolls of knight's fees were very inaccurately kept; no care was 
taken to clear them before the armies were ſummoned into the field ; it was 


then too late to think of examining records and charters ; and the ſervice was- 


accepted on the footing which the vaſſal himſelf was pleaſed to acknowledge, af- 
ter all the various ſubdiviſions and con junctions of property had thrown an ob- 


ſcurity on the nature and extent of his tenure $. It is eaſy to judge of the intri- 


cacies which would attend diſputes of this kind with individuals ; when even the 
number of military fees, belonging to the church, whoſe property was fixed and 


unalienable, became the ſubje& of controverſy ;z. and we find in particular, that 


when the biſhop of Dutham was charged .with ſeventy knights fees for the aid 
| levied to marry Henry II's daughter to the duke of Saxony, the prelate acknow+ 


ledged ten, and diſowned the other ſixty l. It is not known in what manner this 


difference was terminated; but had the queſtion been concerning an armament to 
defend the kingdom. the biſhop's ſervice would probably have * received 


n I Mzdox'sBaronia Anglica, p. 115. 


t We hear only of one King, Henry II, who took chis pains ; and th recur, called Lie =o 


Scaccarii, was the reſult of it. 5 Madox. Bar. Ang. p. 116. Amn, 
Þ- 122, Hilt. of the Exch. p. 404. 5 1551 | { ab 
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Chap. XIII. yithout oppoſition for ten fees, and this rate muſt alſo have fixed all his future 
258 payments. Pecuniary ſcutages, therefore, diminifhed as much as military ſer- 
vices ®; Other methods of filling the exchequer as well ag the armies muſt de de- 
viſed : New ſituations produced new laws and inftitutions: And the great aftera- 
tions in the finances and military power of the crown, as well as in private pro- 
perty, were the ſource of equal innovations in every part of the legiſlature or ei. 
vil government. 

Tus exorbitant eſtates, conferred by the Norman, on his barons and chief- 
tains, remained not long entire and unimpaired. The landed property was gra- 
dually ſhared out into more hands; and thoſe immenſe baronies were divided, ei- 
ther by proviſions to younger children, by partitions among co-heirs, by ſale, 

or by eſcheating to the King, who gratified a great number of his courtiers, by 
dealing them out among them in ſmaller portions. Such moderate eſtates, as 
they required oeconomy, and confined the proprietors to their own houſes, were 
better calculated for duration; and the order of Knights and ſmall barons grew 
daily more numerous, and began to form a very reſpectable rank or order in the 
ſtate. As they were all of them immediate vaſſals of the crown. by military te- 
nure, they were, from the principles of the feudal law, equally intitled with the 
greateſt barons, to a ſeat in the national or general councils ; and this right, tho? 
POS regarded as a privilege, which the owners would not entirely relinquiſh, was alſo 
w_  - conſidered. as a burthen, which they deſired to be ſubjected to only on extraordi- 
5 , nary occaſions. Hence it was provided in the charter of King John, that, while 
the great barons were ſummoned. to the general council by a particular writ, the 
ſmall barons, under which appellation the knights were alſo comprehended, 
ſhould only be called by a general ſummons of the ſheriff” The diſtinction be- 
tween great and ſmall barons, like that between rich and poof, was not exactly 
defined; but, agreeable to the inaccurate genius of that age and to the ſimplici- 
I ty of antient government, was left very much to be determined by the diſcretion 
i olf the King and his miniſters. It was uſual for the prince to require; by a par- 
| ticular ſummons, the attendance of a baron im one partjament, and to 
him in future parliaments ; nor was this uncertainty ever complained of as ant 
injury. He attended when required: He was better pleafed' on other occaſions 
to be exempted from the burthen: And as he war acknowledged” ts be of rite 
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Poſed on each Knight's fee; Had the fees remained on the original footing; ar ſctled by the cbn- 
7 queror, this ſeutage would have amountediteo 9, mute wich wan nearly the ſum required: But 
51 4 vo nd; that many other grievous tau were impoſbdtto complete it: A certuim proof; thut many 
—_ frauds and abuſes had prevailed in the roll of knights fees. F Clancelſfbr Wei empurry*ints 

the manner of creating peers, p. 43» 46, 47, 55+ 
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fame order with the greateſt barons, it gave them 10 Garpeize-.0n ſee him Chap. XII. 
take his ſeat in the great councils, whether he appeared of his own accord, or 1295 
by a particular ſummons from the King. The barons from Writ, therefore, be- 
gan gradually to intermix themſelves with the antient barons from Teuure; and 
as: Cambden tells us *, from an antient manuſcript, now loſt, that after the bat- 
tle of Eveſham, a poſitive law was enacted, prohibiting every baron to appear 
in patliament, who was not invited thither by a particular ſummons, the whole 
8 of England held thenceforward their ſeat by writ, and this important 
privilege of their tenures was in effect aboliſhed, Only where writs had been re- 
gularly continued for ſome time in one great family, the omiſſion of them would: 
bave been regarded as an affront, and even as an injury. 


A like alteration gradually took place in the order of earls, who were the liigh- 
cab of dame, The dignity of an carl, like that of a baron, was antiently 
territorial and official : He exerciſed juriſdiction within his county: He levied 

| the third of the fines to his own profit: He was at once a.civil and à military 
magiſtrate : And tho his authority, from the firſt conqueſt of the Normans, was 
hereditary in England, the title was ſo much connected with the office, that 
where the King intended to create a new earl, he had no other expedient than to 
erect a certain territory into a county or earldom, and to beſtow it upon the per · 

| fon and his family 1. But as the ſheriffs, who were the vice · gerents of the earls,. 
were named by the King, and removeable at pleaſure, he found them more de- 
pendant upon him and endeavoured to throw the whole authority and juriſdic-- 
tion of the office into (heir bands. This magiſtrate was at the head of the fi» 
nances, and levied-allthe King's rents within his county i: He aſſeſſed at pleaſure 
the talliages on the inhabitants in royal demeſne: He had uſually committed to 
him the management of wards and often of eſcheats: e preſided in the lower 
courts of judicature: And thus, tho? inferior to the earl in dignity, he was ſoon 
conſidered, by this union of the judicial and fiſcal powers, and by the confidence 
tepoſed in him hy the King, as much fuperior to him in authority, and under - 
mined. his influence within his on juriſdiction q. It became uſual, i in creating an 
earl, to give him a fixt ſallary, commonly about twenty pounds a year, in lieu 
of his third of the fines : The diminution of his power kept pace with the re- 
wenchment of his profit: And: the dignity bend e eee 


2 ID In Britann, p. 122. a ; 80 FP + Spellm. GloſT. i in voce, Comir. 
1 Eflays on Britiſh Antiquities. This practice, however, ſeems to hare ben more fn ir Sch 
hand and the kingdoms on the continent, than in England. 
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Chap. XIII. cial, dwindled into perſonal and "titular. .- Such were the mighty alterations, 


1295. 


which had already fully taken place, or were gradually advancing, in the houſe 
of peers; that is, in the parliament : For there was antiently no other houſe., 

Bur tho the introduction of barons by writ, and of titular earls, had given 
ſome encreaſe to the royal authority; there were other cauſes, which counterbal · 
lanced thoſe innovations, and tended in a higher degree to diminiſh the power of 
the ſovereign. The diſuſe, into which the feudal militia had in a great meaſure 
fallen, made the barons almoſt entirely forget their dependence on the crown * 
By the diminution of knights fees, the King had no reaſonable compenſation hen 
he levied ſcutages and exchanged their ſervices for money : The alienations of 
the crown lands had reduced him to poverty: And above all, the conceſſion of 
the great charter had ſet bounds to royal authority, and had rendered it mote dif. | 


| kicult and dangerous for the prince to exert any extraordinary acts of arbitrary 


power. In this ſituation it was natural for the King to court the friendſhip of the 
leſſer barons and knights, whoſe influence was nowiſe dangerous to him, and 
who, being expoſed to oppreſſion from their powerful neighbours, ſought a le. 
gal protection under the ſhadow of the throne. He deſired, therefore, to have 
their preſence in parliament, where they ſerved to controul the turbulent reſolu- 
tions of the great. To exact a regular attendance of the whole body would have 
produced confuſion, and would have impoſed too heavy a burthen upon theme 
To ſummon only a few by writ, tho* it was practiſed and had 'a good effect, 
ſerved not entirely the King's purpoſe ; becauſe theſe members had no farther 
authority than attended their perſonal character, and were eclipſed by the appear- 


ance of the more powerful nobility. He therefore diſpenſed with the attendance 


of moſt of the leſſer barons in parliament; and in return for this indulgence, (for 
ſuch it was then eſteemed) required them to chooſe in each county. a certain num- 
ber of their own body, whoſe charges they bore, and who, having gained the 
confidence, carried with them, of courſe, the authority of the whole order. This 
expedient had been practiſed at different times, in the reign of Henry III“. and 
regularly, during that of the preſent King. The numpers ſent up by each coun · 
ty varied at the will of the prince : They took their feat among the other peers 
becauſe by their tenure they belonged to that order 4: The introdueing them in- 
to that houſe ſcarce appeared to be an innovation: And tho' it was eaſily in the 
King's power, by varying their number, to command the reſolutions of the whole 


Parliament, this circumſtance was little attended to, in an age, when force was 


Not. Clauſ. 38. Hen, III. m. 7 0 124: As alſo Rot. Clauf: 42. 2 III. m. 1. d. prynnev 
pref. to Cotton's Abridgement. TT Brady's anſwer to Petyt, e 5. 181. 
7 OY: $ Treatiſe of Boroughs, hs Ns. 1 32 


1 1 
07 ie ee as l e e , 
more t chan laws;-and when a reſolution, "th? bite by hs" G ajotity of Chap. xt1t._ 
a legal aſedly, could not be execured, oy Non the will of the e 2 
ful minority. NEF 11 4 | * 
Bur there were other important ee 5 followed .the Jiwinntion: inf 
auch diſuſc of the antient feudal militia. The King's expences, in levying and 
maintaining. a military force for every enterprize, encreaſed beyond what his. 
narrow revenues were able to bear: As the ſcutages of his military tenants, Which 4 
were accepted i in lieu of their perſonal ſervice, - had fallen to nothing; there were 
nd means of ſupply but from voluntary aids granted him by the parliament aad 
chuteb: Or from che talliages which he, might levy upon the towns and iohabi- --- 
tanta in royal demeſne. In the former year, Edward had been obliged to nt 
rb leſs than · the ſixth of all moyeables from the laity, and the half of all eccleſi - 
ical 'benefices ® for his expedition into Poictou, and the ſuppteſſion of the 
Wi eln: And this diſtreſsful ſituation, which was likely often to return upon. bim f | 
«.. and his ſucceſſors, made him think of a new device, and ſummon up the repre- , 2 
ſentatives of all the boroughs to parliament. This period, which is the twenty third, 
1 of his reign, ſeems to be the real and true epoch of the houſe of commons; and the 
firſt faint dawnings of popular goyernment in England. For the repreſentatives 
of the counties were only depyties from the ſmaller Mrons and leſſer nobility :, 
And the former precedent of repreſentatives from-thE boroughs, who were ſum- 
moned by the earl of Leiceſter, was regarded ag the act of à violent uſurpation, 
had been difcontinutd in all the ſubſequent parliaments, ang if that meaſure had 
not become requiſite on other a e this example Wen Win to blaſt, 
than give credit to it. 492 5 r 
Dun mo the courſe of two centuries, the kings of aw in jmiragion 1 
other European princes, had embraced the ſalutary policy of encouraging and | 
1 the lower and more induſtrious orders of the ſtate; whom they found. 1 
well diſpoſed to obey the laws and civil magiſtrate, and Nhoſe ingenuity and KS» 2 3 
bour furniſhed commodities, requiſite far th ornamedit 0 peace ſupport of. © 
Mur. Tho' the inhabitants of the country. were Bill left at the diſpoſal of their | 
| Bras lords 3; many, attempts were e to mon 1k more {ecurity and liberty 0 * 
citizens, and make them enjoy unmol fruits of their induſtry. = 
roughs were erected by royal patent Le demeſne lands: Liberty of tr | 
was confetred upon them: The inhabitants were allowed to farm at 2 85 a 
| thelr! wow tolls and cuſtoms : They were permitted to elect their own ©. — 


crates: "Juſtice "was diſtributed to them by theſe magiſtrates, without obliging s 1 
Big r lk 31. om the records; Fleming. vol. 1: $5: Welt. hg Ayler. 5 . © 
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Chap. X[1], them to attend the ſhetiff or tonne _ ſome ſhadoy.of independaper- 


1295 was gradually acquired to the wales by of theſe equitable privileges 
The Kine, | however, retained Fill e power of levying talliages Or taxes upon 


them at pleaſure ; and tho their poverty and the cuſtoms of the age made theſe 
demands neither frequent nor exorbitant, fuch unlicaiged authority! . the {oy 
wan ſenſible check upon commerce, and was utter fly 8 al wi Wee. 
principles of a free government. But when the multjpſſech necefſicies of the crown. 
we produced a greater demand for ſup pply, the King,, whole } prerogative entitled 722 
to exact it, found, that he had not power fofficiet to enforce his edi 
it was requiſite, before he impoſed taxes, to ſmooth the \ way for his depend, 1 
to obtain the previous conſent of the borou ghs,. by. ſolicitation, re monſtrapces... 
and authority. The inconvenience of cinta this buſineſs r every partly, 
cular borough was ſoon felt; and Edward became ſenſible, that the moſt ex- 
peditious way of obtaining ſupply, was fo aſſemble together, the guties of *. 
the boroughs, to lay before them the neceſſities of the ſtate, to di uſs the mat 
ter in their preſence, and to require their conſent to the demands, of their ſave-. 
reign. For this reaſon, he iſſued writs to the ſheriffs,. enjoining them to. ſend: to 
parliament, along with two Eni hes of the ſhire, two. deputies from each bo- 
rough within their county +, an theſe provided with ſufficient. powers from their 
community, to conſent, in their name, to what he and his council. ſhould require 


what concerns all Should be approvell of by all; and common dangers. be repelled by 
united efforts F; a noble principle, which may ſeem to indicate a liberal mind in 
the King, and which' id the foundations of a free and an equitable government. 


AFTER the Heion of. theſe deputies, by the aldermen and common council, 
they gave ſureties for their attendance before the King and parliament :- Their 


charges were borne by the borough, which ſent them: And they had ſo little idea 


of appear as legiſlators, a chene ee * of el wid e cone 
'® 1 ö 

* Brady of boroughs, Appen. Ne. t, 2 . : wm pe n = 
+ The King had hot only the power of talliating the inhabitants within is o own Ps is: 0, but: 


N that of granting to particular barons the power of talliating the inhabitants i within theirs See Bras 4. 
dus anſwer to Petyt, p. 118. Madox hiſt. of the Exchequer p. 818. 


1 Writs were iſſued to about 120 cities and boroughs, 95 Rey, 64.5 4 2 * 5 


$. Brady of boroughs, p. 25, 33, from the records, The writs fie 3 immediately 


5 eee remain: and the return of knights is there required, but not a word of * A : 
demonſtration, that this was the very year in which they commenced. .. In the year immediately pre- 
ceding. the taxes were levied by a ſeeming or forced conſent of each particular borough, beginning 


with Hoaday. Id. p. 31, 32 33» from eee Alſo his anſwer.to Pet , 24 6 


of them. As it is @ moſt equitable rule, ſays he, i in his preamble to this writ, that | 


- 
„ 


* 
* 


nn n gr 


dition , that no intelligence could be more diſagreeable to any boreugh, "thats "Chap. in * 
id that they muſt elect, or to any individual than that he was elected, to a 295. - £4 
truſt from which no profit or honour coull-poſiibly-be expected +. They + 

poſed not, properly ſpeaking, any eſſential part of the parliament: They 1 
apart both from the barons and knights ꝙ, who diſdained to mix with ch mean 
perſonages: After they had. given their conſerit to the taxes, required of chem, . 

' their bulineſs being now finiſhed, they ſeparated; even the” the parliament {til} eon- a 
tinued to fit, and to canvaſs the national Buſineſs: And as they all;confited of 
men, who were real burgeſſes of the place; from which they were ſent, the ſhe: 
iff, when: he found no perſon of abilities or wealth/fufficient for this office, often 
uſed the freedom of omitting particular boroughs in his returns; and as he re- 1 * 
ceived the thanks of the people for this indulgence, he gave no offence to the , _ - 


4 ors who vin without I the tax wane to by the orig of 4 
; uties l. l. av . 


122 Th 0 hi he 
Tur union, however, of 3 from all the bade gave gra: 
| dually more weight to the whole order; and it became cuſtomary for them, in m. * 
return for the ſupplies, which they granted, to prefer petitions to the crown 
for the redreſs of any l evances, of which they found reaſon to com- 
ö Plain. The more the Ki ands multiplied, the faſter theſe. petitions, . a 
creaſed both in number an pe is Te and the prince found it difficult to re. 
, fuſe men, whoſe grants had ſupported bis throne, and to whoſe aſſiſtance he might 
id Yoon be again obliged to haye recourſe. Thee commons however were ſtill - 
8 woech below the rank of . Thei e the' [they PRO a, 'ver- 
* ot 202 wad ag 367 Hs Wag 8 1 0 
P4 inte Seal Nds. Hed Coin Aa hav pai. Wt 
teu ot boroughs, p. 59, o. 
* + Brady of botoughs, p. 57,38, föch the records, dend 5519. Db append i 
* K to Petyt. Record. And bis gloff. in Verb. Communitas Regn. 3 
$ Ryley's Placit, Parl. p. 241, = ey Cotton's Abridg. p.14. — 5 * 
2 Ehrady of boroughe, p. 52, from he records.” There is even an inf c a e 
Il. when dhe King named all the Ad. an, to Petyt, p. 161. If he fairly — the moſt 


Deafdenbie und areditabls' burgeſies; Ude exception would be taken';,as their ufines was not to 
Fi beck the Ring, but to reaſhn with him ghd conſentiro his demands. as not till the reign of Ri- 
chard II. that the ſheriffs were deptived obere F 1 See Star at 

8 J * oth Rich. II. cap. 4] 5 
> In che rbiga of Henty 1V; de King — «tp hk ouly OY that is, 


they had not any proper legillaiye vathority. Cottots abridg: p. 392. All judgment, lays the Record, 
„ appertains to the King and the lords. The Kb were kate accuſtomt d to tranſit public buſi- 
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as neſs, that they. no, ſpeaker, flll after the parliament 6th Edw; III Ser Prymne's preface to Cot- 
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e bal aſſent from the throne, were only the rudiments of laws: The judges were uf 


- 


» 


1 concerned chat claſs; and his predeceſſors were ſo near poſſeſſing the whole legi- 


 terwards entruſted with the power of putting them into form ? And the Ring,” by: 
adding to them the ſanct ion oſ his authority, and that ſometimes without che Af. 
ſent of the nobles, beſtowed validity upon them. The age did nut refine ſo much 

as to, perceive the danger of theſe irregularities. No man was diſpleaſed, that the 
ſovereign, at the deſire of any elaſs of men, ſhould iſſue an order, which only 


. ative power, that he gave no diſguſt by aſſuming it in this ſeemingiy inef- 
fenſive manner. But time and farther experience gradually opened mens eyes 
and corrected ſuch abuſes. It was found, that no laws could be fixed for one 
order of men without affecting the whole; and that the force and efficacy of 
laws depended entirely on the terms employed in wording them. The houſe of 
peers, therefore, the moſt powerful order of the ſtate, reaſonably expected, that 
their aſſent ſhould be expreſsly granted to all public ordinances * : And in the 
reign of Henry V. the commons required that no laws ſhould be framed merely 
upon their petitions, unleſs/the ſtatutes were en N nee A 0 | 
ſed their houſe in the fotm of a bill T. | 


Bur as the ſame cauſes; which AEST a partition of property, contiaue 
dil to operate; the number of kifights and lefſer- barons, or What the Sele 
call the gentry, perpetually encrcaſed, and funk into a Tank ſtall ; more inferior 
the great nobility: The equality of tenure was loft in the great inferiority 9 
power and property; and the houſe of repreſentatives from the counties, w | 
dually ſeparated from that of the peers, and formed a diſtinct order in 5 -Þ 
The growth, of eammerce, meanwhile, augmented the private wealth and conſi- * 
deration of the burgeſſes; the frequent demands of the crown encreaſed aheic- * 
public importance; and as they reſembled the knights of ſhires in ohe material 8 N x 
eircumſtance,. that of repreſenting particular bodies of men; it no longer appear - 
ed unſuitable to unite them together in the fame houſe, and to confound their, © 


were, lf annilling to meddle in any fateafians, dd commenty aiches refereed — EFR | 

or defied a ſelect committee of that houſe to aſſiſt them, as appears, from Cotton, 5 E. III. 3. 5g. 15 E. 00 
III. n. 17; 21 E. III. n. 5; 47 E. III. 3. 5 50 E. III. a. 10; 51 E. III. u. 18 IR. H. d. 13 
2 R. II. n. 12; 5 R. II. n. M, 2 parl. 6 R. II. n. 14 ;*parl 2. pers ary ports NT | 
In theſe inſtances, in-Cotton's abridgement, where the King appears to anſver of . 

the petitions of the comitgons, he probably exerted no Wore than that power, . wig Long 

rent in the crown, of regulating leſſer matters by. his edifs or proclamations. 
neral ſtatute ſeems ever to have been made y e e of 
without the aſſent of the pers. 
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rights and privileges . Thus the third eſtate, that of . xr. 
laſt its, preſent. form; and as the country gentlemem made thenceforwiitds'rs' 35. 
ſeruple of appearing as deputies of the boroughs, the diſtinction between the 
inembers mwamiſelytioſs nm tberbower owſersegutsad chen, rear neck 
of weight and importanee in the kingdom. Still, however, the office of this eſtate 
was very different from that which it has ſince evefelſed with ſo much advantage 
to the public. loſtead of checking and controuling the authority of the King, 
they were naturally induced to adhere to him, as the great fountain of NM. And 
juſtice, and to ſupport him againſt the exorbitant power of the ariſtoraey, Wich 
was at once the ſource of oppreſſion to themſelves; and diſturbed him in the E= 
gution of the laws. The King, in his turn, gave eountenance to an order of men, 
do vſeſol and ſo little dangerous: The peers alſo were obliged to pay them ſome 
And by this means, the third eſtate; formerly: ſo abject in England; 
ag wall as in all other European nations, roſe by eee e im- 
ET CT 8 (151%; tue un c bus Nei ITT 6:04 £f 3 
* 8 l „ that every order ghz 


give their conſent to the acts which more immediately concerned,ghem.z-and as the notion of a 
political Hiſtem was not then 0 well underſtood, dhe other orders of the mA; were often not Nr 


a eee den; and they therefore remonſtrazed againd: tþis praftice. eee 
Pp. 39. ofed by the Knights on the cqunties were, always lighter than thoſe which the 
ae re . ouglis, a preſumption, that, in voting theſe eee pal 
did not form the ſame houſe. See chancellor Wells enquiry into the manner of creating pets, p. 8. 

wy proofs, hat theſe. iwo andern of repreſentatiuea Were long; ſepatato-: thatitni 
. Carte, who: had . carefully, confuled-the rolls of parliament, f. 
that the) never appear to | ve been y united till the 16th of Edward, III. See Hiſt. vol: a. p. 41. But 
*ris Certain that this uni was. not even then final : [n-1372, the burgeſſes ated by themſelves, and vot - 
ed tax after the, knigh ts were diſmiſſed, See Tyrel Hiſt, vol. 3. p. 23% from Rot. Clauſ. 46 Edw. 
Ul. n, 9. In 1376, they were che knights alone, who paſſed a vote far the removal of Alice Pierce from 
| the King's perſon, ifwe 1 may credit Walſingham, p. 189. There is an.-inſtance. of a like kind in bei 

| Emi Cotton, p.,193. The different taxes voted, by,theſe, wo branches of dhe lover boſe, |; 
SHE | 70 75 | 1750 ut as their. petitions. had, moſtly, the Tame object, granny 
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* Sp 1 ebe , he rag the: King —— 
a pe w regarded a matter ol late, and was ſuppaſedl tol be above the capacity} bügelt. K 
41 e therefore, acted a part in this petition. Ses Cottbii. abridgi p. rz Chief baron Gilbert 


thinks, that the reaſog why-taxes began always with che commons.qr emma neee. ' 
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Chap. XIII. portance 3. and ia their progreſs made an, andcommeree, it decem y duerfen 
48. df Mee eee eee, flouriſh in the kingdom tal 


hold of che Kingz but were anwüling to f ſervices even 
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 Waar ſufficiently proves, that the commencement” of the houſe ef bu 
** were the true commons, was not an affair of chance, but "aroſe from mens 
ceſſities of the preſent ſituatiom, is, that Edward, at the very ſumè time, ſum- 
moned depoties fromi the inferior clergy, the firſt that ever met in England T, 
and he required them to impoſe taxes on their conſtituents for the public ſervice. 
Formerly the eccleſiaſtical henefices bore no part of the burthens of the tate: 
The Pope had indeed of late often levied-impofitions upon them: He had Tome- 
times granted this power to the ſovercign : Edward himſelf had in the former 
r exacted by menaces and violence, a very grievous tax of half their reren: 
jut as this precedent was dangerous, and could not cafily. be repeated in a goverh: 
"ment, which requited che conſent of the ſubject to any 'extraordinary"reſolotions — 
Edward. found it more prudent to aſſemble a lower houſe'of convocatioh, 10 . wt 
before them his waren, and to aſk ſome, ſupply: But on this occaſion he met 
„ 
3 The chief argument Se er oth; Kir the opinion that the . 
nr the ſorty- miutk of Henry HE. is the fumous petition of the borough of St. Alban Barr | 
notice of by Selden amd thenby „ Brady, Tyirel, and others. In this p 28 
parliament in che reign of Edward II. the town of St. Albanz aſſerts; "that r in capite 0 955 
the crown, and dwed only; for Welker Eee, thelt atten dance in partiam ot, e 
omitted them in his writs 3 Whefens both in the reigu of the King's father, and all his predeceſſors, 
they had always ſent members. Now; ſay the defenders of this opinion, if the commencement of the 
houſe of commons was in Heriry Is feigu, this exprelſion could not have been uſed, But Madox, 
in his Hiſtory of the Exchequer, p. 522, 523, 524, has endeavoured. to deſtroy the authority of this » 
petition for the purpoſe alledged. He aſſerts, firſt, that there was no ſuch tegure in England * D 
of holding by attendance in parliament, inſtead of all other fervice. Secondly, That the 
St. Albans never held of the crown at all, but was always demefiie land of the abbot. |, It is OWLS 
- therefore, that a petition Which advarices two Falthoods, fhould contain one kiftorical miſtake, which 
indeed amounts only to an inaccurate expreſſion. Accordingly St. Albitis continued Thll to belong 0 
the abbot. It never held of the crown, till after the diſſolution of the monaſtérles. But the n oF, 
of ithels petitioners is remarkable; " They wanted to mike off the Zucht of their abbor, and tio 
5. ccd Upon which they 
framed this petition, ne eee the foundation of ſo man) inferences and con- . 
clufions. From the tenor of the petitiom it appears, — 2 connexidil between 
of the crown, and being repteſented in patliament: The latter ha fearce' ever place without 
mer: Vet we learn-from/TyrrePs Append. vol. 4. that there were fbitic instances to the con! 
not improbable, that Edvard followed. the roll of the earl of Motntfort, who had ſamtloned, Dita 1 
diſtinctian, all the conſiderable boroughs of che kingdbm among whom Mere migut 'be Tome few / s 
| who did;bold of the n. Edwacilcalſo\found it abenfury te impoſe thxes nc all Wr of 
dhe kingdom without: diſtin&ion,: This war a good eupedient oi COT th reveh s 
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witly ddhouldkes. Whether that the: elergy thought chemſelves the moſt indepen- Chap, XIt. 
dant body of men in the leingdom, or were diſguſted by the former exorbitant” 1255. 
impoſitionꝝ, they abſolutely refuſed their aſſent to the King's demand of a fifth 

of their moveablesy and it was not till a ſecond meeting, that on their perſiſting). 


in this refaſul, he was willing to accept of a tenth;- Phe: barons and knights 


granted him, without heſitation, an eleventh; the*burgeſſts,” a ſeventh. But the 


clergy; ſtill; ſerupled to meer on the King's writ; leſt by ſuch obedience they | 
ſhould, ſeem to acknowledge the authority of the temporal power : And this- 

| compromiſe was at laſt fallen upon, that the King ſhould ; is his writ to the arch». | 

biſhop 3 and that che archbiſhop fhould, in conſequence of it, ſummon the clergy, 1 

who, as chey chen appeated to obey their ſpiritual ſuperior, no longer heſitated to 9 | 

meet ia convocation.” This expedient, however, was the cauſe, why the eccleſiaſtics vp 
mer in two houſes of convocation, under their ſeveral archbiſhops, and formed 

, » notzonteftate, like thoſe in other countries of Europe, as was at firſt PR King's 
| — We now return to the courſe of our narration. . | | 


W conſeious — Hi ven the Ki) of 1296, 

| "__ informed of the diſpoſitions of that people, and expecting the moſt violent 
- * effedzgof their reſentment, which he knew he had ſo well merited; employed 
the ſupplies; granted him by his people, in making preparations againſt'the hoſti- 

ities of his northern neighbour. When in this ſituation, he received intelligence 

ol the · treaty ſecretly concluded between John and/Philip ; and tho” uneaſy at this 
concurtence of a French and Scots war, he reſolved not to encourage his enemies 
by a. puſiflanimous behaviour, or by yielding to their united efforts. He ſum- 
moned John to perform the duty of a vaffal, and to ſend him a ſupply of forces 
againſt an invaſion from France, with which he was then threatened: He next 
required, that the fortreſſes of Berwic, Jedborough, and Roxborough, ſhould 
be put into his hands as a ſecurity during the war : He cited John to appear in 
m Engliſh parliament; held at Newcaſtle: And when none of theſe ſucceſſive 
demands were complied with, he marched northward with numerous forces, 
| 39,000, foot, and 4000 horſe, to chaſtiſe his rebellious vaſſal. The Scottiſh na- 
tion, who had little reliance on the vigour and ſpirit” of their prince, aſſigned 
: him à council of twelve noblemen, in whoſe” hands the ſovereignty, was really 
5  - lodged $; and wh put the country in the beſt poſture, of Which the preſent diſtrac- 
tions would admit. A great army, compoſed of 40,000 infantry; tho” ſupported: 
| only by 500 cavalry, advanced to che frontiers ; and after a fruitleſs attempt 
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Chap 2 n upon Carlifle, .marched;caſtwards, to defend: thoſe acoaiaces,; Which Bünz was 


28th March. 


preparing to attack. But ſome.ofi,the, moſt conſiderable of the Scottiſn nobles, 
Robert Bruce, the father and ſon, the earls of March and Angus, prognoſticat- 
ing the ruin of their country, from the concurrence. of; inteſtine diviſions and a 
foreign inxaſion, endeayoured, here to ingtatiate themſelves with Edward, by an 
early ſubmiſſion; and A Kino begue, by this favourable incident, led his, 
army into the enemies country, and croſſed the Tweed without oppoſition at. 
Coldftream. He then received a meſſage from John, by which that prince, hav- 
ing now procured, for himſelf and his nation, Pope Celeſtine's diſpenſation from 
former oaths, renounced. the homage which had been done to England, and ſet 


| Edyard at defiance „ This brayado was. but ill ſupported by the military ope - 


27th April. 


deſultory king of War, were the belt an "ia the fugitive, Mas 


rations of the Scots. Berwie WAS alrcady taken hy aſſault: Sir William, Dau», # 

glas, the governor, was made priſoner :» Above 7000. of the garriſon Mere. pures 

the ſword T: And Edward, elated by this great advantage, diſpatched bark Wars. 

renne with 10,000 men, to lay lege to We which Was defended by che 8 

flower of the Scottiſh nobilit 7. $44; 
Tun Scots, ſenſible of the icqporrapes of this place, which, if, eben, laid 

cheir Whole country open to the enemy, advanced with their main army, under 

the command of the earls of Buchan, Lenox, and Mar, i in order to relieye it. ls 

Warrenne, not diſmayed by the great ſuperiority of their number, marched out n 

to give them battle. He attacked them with great vigour z; and as vndiſciplined,,, 

troops, the more numerous they, are, are but. the more expoſed to a panic upon 

any alarm, he ſoon threw them into- confuſion, and chaced them off the field With 

great ſlaughter f. The loſs of the Scots is ſaid to haye amounted. to 20, 0 

men: The caſtle of Dunbar, with all its garriſon, ſurrendered next day to Ed- bs 

ward, who, after the battle, had brought up the main hody of the -Engliſh, and 

who now proceeded with an aſſured confidence of ſucceſs. The caſtle of Roxbo- 

rough was yielded, by James, ; ſteward of Scotland 63 and that nableman, from 

whom is deſcended the royal family of Stuart, was again obliged to ſwear 

fealty to Edward. After a feeble reſiſtance, the caſtles of Edinburgh and Stirling 


* 


p 


— 


opened their gates to the enemy. All the ſouthern parts were inſtantly-ſubdued by 


the Engliſh ; and to enable. them the better to, reduce the northern, -whgſe 
inacceſſible ſituation ſeemed to give them ſome more ſecurity, Edward re- 
ceived a ſtrong reinforcement of Welſh and Iriſh, who being accuſtomed tc a 
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ed f RT TY But the pi of the nation was al- Chap. XITf. 
ready broke by their misfortunes ; and the feeble” and timid Baliol, diſcontented _ 129%. 
with his own ſubjects, and over-awed' by the Engliſh, abandoned all thoſe re- dued. 
ſources, which his people might yet have' poſſeſſed in this extremity, He haſtened 
to make his ſubmiſſion to Edward; he expreſſed the deepeſt penitence for his dif- } 
loyalty to his liege lord; and he made ai ſolemn and irrevocable reſignation of his =. 
crown into the hands of that monarch +. Edward marched northwards to | 
Aberdeen and Elgin, without meeting an enemy : No Scotſman approached him 
but to pay him ſubmiſſion and do him homage : Even: the turbulent highlan- 
ders, ever refractory to their own princes, and averſe to the reſtraint of laws, endea- 
voured to prevent the devaſtation of their country, by giving him eatly proofs 
of obedience: And Edward, having brought the whole kingdom to a ſeeming 
ſtate of tranquility, returned to the ſouth with his army. There was a ſtone, to 
A which the popular ſuperſtition of the Scots paid the higheſt veneration: All their 
Kings were ſeated on it when they received the rite of inauguration : An antient 
tradition aſſured them, that wherever this ſtone was placed, their nation ſhould 
always govern: And it was carefully preſerved at Scone, as the true palladium of 
their monarchy, and their ultimate reſource amidit all- their misfortunes. Ed- 
ward got poſſeſſion of it; and carried it with him to England $. He gave orders 
to deſtroy all the records, and all thoſe monuments of antiquity, which might pre- 
ferve. the memory of the independance of the kingdom, and refute the Engliſh 
claims of ſuperiority. The Scots pretend, that he alſo deſtroyed all the annals 
preſerved. in their convents: But it is not probable, that a nation, ſo rude and un- 
poliſhed, would bo poſſeſſed of any hiſtory, which deſerves much to be regreted. 
The great ſeal of Baliol was broke; and that prince himſelf was carried a priſoner 
to. London, and committed ta cuſtody in the Tower. Two years afterwards he 
was reſtored to his liberty, and ſubmitted to a voluntary baniſhment in France, 
where, without making any farther attempts for the recovery of his royalty, he 
died in a private ſtation. Earl Warrenne was left governor of Scotland |: Eng- 
liſhmen were entruſted with all the chief offices: And Edward, flattering himſelf 
that he had attained the end of all his wiſhes, and that the long train of fraud 
and violence which he had practiſed againſt Scotland, had terminated in the final 
reduction of that kingdom, returned wirh his victorious army into England. 


Ax attempt; which he made about the ſame time, for the recovery of Guienne, Wo 2 
was not Wen He ſent. thither an army of 7000 men, under We nes. 
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98 HISTORY Oo EN GL AN p. 
Chap. Ill. command of his brother the earl of Lancaſter ; and chat prince gained at firſ 


ſome advantages over the French at Bourdeaux: But he was ſoon after ſeized with 


a diſtemper, of which he died at Bayonne, The command devolved on the earl 
of Lincoln, who was not able to wee wy thing nde A the reſt 
of the campaign. By. * 


Hur the active and kde ſpirit of Edward, while his lets brought fuch 
ern acceſſions to the Engliſn monarchy, could never be ſatisfied, ſo long as 
Guienae, the antient patrimony of his family, was wreſted from him by the diſhoneſt 
artifices of the French - monarch. Finding, that the diſtance of that province 
rendered all his efforts againſt it feeble and uncertain, he propoſed to attack France 


in a quarter where ſhe appeared more vulnerable; and with this view, he married 


his daughter Elizabeth to John earl of Holland, and at the ſame time con? 


tracted an alliance with Guy earl of Flanders, ſtipulated to pay him the ſum of 
75,000 l. and projected an invaſion with their united forces upon Philip, theit 


common enemy f. He hoped, that, when he himſelf at the head of the Eng- 


f 


Diſſentions 
with the cler- 
$Y+ 


liſh, Flemiſh, and Dutch armies, re-inforced by his German allies, to whom he 
had promiſed: or remitted very conſiderable ſums, ſhould enter the frontiers of 
France, and threaten the capital itſelf with imminent danger, Philip would at 
laſt be obliged to relinquiſh his acquiſitions, : and purchaſe peace by the reſtitu- 
tion of Guienne. But in order to ſet this great machine in movement, conſider- 
able ſupplies were requiſite from the parliament z and Edward, without much 
difficulty, obtained from. the barons and knights a new grant of a twelfth of all 
their moveables, and from the boroughs, that of an eighth. The great and al- 
moſt unlimited power of the King over the latter, enabled him to throw the hea- 


vieſt part of the burthen on them; and the prejudices, which he ſeems always to 


have entertained againſt the church, on account of their former zeal for the 
Mountfort faction, made him reſolve to load them wi eh ſtill more conſiderable 
impoſitions, and he required of them a fifth of their moveables. But he here 
met with an oppoſition, which for ſome time diſconcerted all his meaſufes, and 
engaged him in enterprizes, which were ſomewhat re ee to 1 and 
would have proved ruinous to any of his predeceſſors. 123 91 

BoxirAcR VIII. who had ſucteeded Celeſtine in the papal dete was a man of 
the moſt lofty and eoterprizing ſpirit; and tho he wanted that auſterity of manners; 


5 which commonly accompanies ambition in men of his order, he was determined 


to carry the authority of the tiara, and his dominion over the temporal power, 


to as great a Os as it had ever . ee in N ener period... Senſible that 


. Heming. vol. 1. p. 72, 73, 74 + Kym c 2. p. 761. within: p. 68. 
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kis immediate DIR opprefiing che urch 10 every province of Chriſt- 
endom, had extremely alienated the affections of the clergy, and had afforded 


the civil magiſtrate à pretence for laying like impoſitions on eccleſiaſtical revenues, 
he attempted to reſume the former ſtation of the ſovereign pontiff, and to eſtabliſn 


himſelf as the common protector of the ſpititual order againſt all invaders. For 
this purpoſe, he iſſued very early in his pontificate a general bull, probihiting all 
princes to levy without his conſent any taxes from the clergy, and all clergymen 
to ſubmit to ſuch impoſitions ; and threatening both of them with the penalties of 
 excommunication in caſe of diſobedience ®, This important edict is ſaid to have 
been procured by the ſolicitation of Robert de Winchelſey, archbiſhop of Canter- 
_ bury, who intended to employ it as a rampart againſt the violent extortions which 
the church had felt from Edward; and the till greater, which that prince's mul- 
tiplied neceſſities gave them reaſon' to apprehend. When a demand, therefore, was 
made on the clergy of a fitth of their moveables, a tax which was probably much 
more grievous than a fifth of their revenue, as their lands were moſtly ſtocked 
wich their cattle, and cultivated by their villains ; the clergy took ſhelter under 
the bull of Pope Boniface, and pleaded conſcience in refuſing compliance F. The 
King came not immediately to extremities on this repulſe; but after locking u 

all their granaries and barns, and prohibiting all rent to be paid them, he ap- 
pointed a new ſynod, to confer upon his demand. The primate, not diſmayed by 
theſe preofs of Edward's reſolution, here plainly told him, thar the clergy owed 
obedience. to two ſovereigns, their ſpiritual and their temporal; but their duty 
bound them to a much ſtricter attachment to the former than to the latter: They 
could not comply with his commands (for ſuch, in ſome meaſure, the requeſts of 


the crown were then n in eee messe to the aged eee on the. 


TION» Ou EIT 
LF 5 3.4 * 


Tas clergy had Bw 3 er ee W Edward, i i 
to thoſe numerous privileges, ,0n, which they ſet ſo high a value. He had for- 
merly ſeized, in an arbitrary manner, all the money and plate lodged in the 


churches and convents, and had applied them to the public ſervice 3 and they 


could not but expect more violent treatment on this ſharp refuſal, grounded on 
ſuch dangerous principles. Inſtead of applying to the Pope for à relaxation of 


his bull, he reſolved immediately to employ the power in his hands; and he told 


the eecleſiaſtics, that, ſince they refuſed to ſupport the civil, government, they were 
8 W 8 to receive any benefit from i it; and he would accordingly pat them out 
11 


| 1 . 
Chron. Dunſt. * p. 652. 7 3 I. p. 107. 


O 2 


= nay ah voh 1p-- eh, rivet, p. 5. 
9 Walſin. p. 65. Heming. vol. 1. p.51. 


of 


Chap. XJIT- 


1296. 


1297. 
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hy XL. of the protection of the Jaws, This vigorous mesſors was iamediately cartied 
into execution *. Orders were iſſued to the judges to receive no-cauſe brought before 
them by the clergy 3 to hear and decide all couſes in which thiy-wae e dee 5 
To do every man juſtice againſt them; to do them juſtice agsinſt no body 1. 
The eccleſiaſtics immediately found themſelves in the moſt miſerable ſituation” 
imaginable. They could not remain in their own houſes or convents for want of 
ſubliſtance : If they went abroad, in queſt of a maintenance, they were diſ- 
mounted from their horſes, robbed of their cloaths, abuſed by every ruffian, and 
no redreſs could be obtained by them for the moſt violent injury. The primate 
himſelf was attacked on the high way, was ſtripped of all his equi page and fur- 
niture, and was at laſt reduced to board himſelf with a fingle ſervant in the bouſe 
of a country clergyman 1. The King, mean while, gemained an indifferent 

ſpectator of all theſe violences; and wirhout employing his officers in commit- 

ing any immediate injury on the prieſts, which might have invidious. 
and oppreſlive, he took ample vengeance on them for their obſtinate refuſal of 
his demands. Tho' the archbiſhop iſſued a general ſentenee of excommunication. 
againſt all who attacked the perſons or property of ccclefiaſtics, it was not regarded 
while Edward enjoyed the pleaſure of ſeeing the people become the voluntary in- 
ſtruments of his juſtice againſt them, and enure themſelves to throw off that 
reſpect for the ſacred, order, by which they had been d erer e ee 
verned. 

Tut ſpirits of the clergy 5 this harſh treatment. Beſides: 
that the whole province of York, which lay neareſt the danger that ſtill hung 
over them from the Scots, voluntarily from the firſt voted a fifth of their move- 
ables ;. the bithops of Saliſbury, Ey, and ſome others, made a compoſition for. 
the ſecular clergy within their ſees; and they agreed, not to pay. the fifth, which. 
would have been an act of diſobedience to Boniface's bull, but to depoſite a ſum 
equivaleat in ſome church appointed them z, where it was taken by the King's of- 
ficers 8. Many particular convents and clergymen made payment of a like ſum, 
and received the King's protection l. Thoſe who had not ready money, entered 
into recognizances for the payment. And there was ſcarce found one eccleſiaſtic 
in the kingdom, who ſeemed willing to ſuffer for the ſake of religious privileges, 
this new ſpecies of martyrdom, the moſt tedious. and languiſhing of any, the 
moſt mortifying to ſpiritual pride, and not rewarded: by that crown of glory, 
which the church holds up, with ſuch oſtentation, to her devoted adherents. _ 


* Walfin, p. 69. Heming. vol. p. 107: + M. Weſt. p. 429, + Heming. vol. 1. p. 
ie J Hemipg. vol. 5. p. 108, 109. Chron. Dunſt. p. 653, | Chron. Dunſt. vol. 
2. P. 654. a BF hte | - 
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Dor. as the money, granted by patliament, tho? conſiderable, was not ſuffi- Chap. XII 
tient to ſupply the King's neceſſities, and that levied by compoſitions with the 14 | 
_ elergy came in ſlowly, Edward was obliged; for the ſake of farther ſupply, to owed 
exert his arbitrary power, and to lay an oppreſſive hand on all orders of men in 
the kingdom. He limited the merchants in the quantity of wool allowed to be 
exported ; and at the ſame time forced them to pay him a duty of forty ſhil- 
lings a ſack, which was computed to be much above the fifth of the value *. He ſeiz- 
ed all the reſt of the wool, as well as all the leather of the kingdom, i into his 
hands, and diſpoſed of theſe commodities for his own benefit : He required the 
ſheriffs of each county to ſupply him with 2000 quarters of wheat, and as many 
of oats, which he permitted them to ſeize wherever they could find them : The 
cattle and other. commodities. neceſſary for ſupplying. his army were laid hold of 
without the conſent of the owners : And tho' he promiſed afterwards to pay 
the equivalent of all. theſe goods, men faw but little probability 1 50 a prince, who 
bed ſo little to the limitations of law, could ever, amidſt his multiplied 
neceſſities, be reduced to a ſtrict obſervance of his engagements. He ſhowed at 
the ſame time an equal diſregard to the principles of the feudal Jaw, by which all. 
the lands of his kingdom were held: In order to encreafe his army, and enable 
him to ſupport that great effort, which he propoſed to make againſt France, be 
ꝛequired the attendance of every proprietor of land, poſſeſſed of twenty pounds a 
year, even tho” he held not of the crown, and was not obliged by the tenure of 
his eſtate to perform any ſuch ſervice . 


Tuxsx acts of violence and of arbitrary power, notwithſtanding the great per- 
ſonal regard generally borne to the King, bred murmurs in every order of men; 


and it was not long, before ſome of the great nobility, jealous of their own pri- 
vileges, as wel as of national liberty, gave countenance and authority to theſe 
complaints. Edward aſſembled an army on the ſea · coaſt, which he propoſed to 
fend over into Gaſcony, while he himſelf ſhould in perſon make an impreſſion on 
the fide of Flanders, and he intended to put theſe forces under the command of: 
Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, the conſtable, and Roger Bigod, earl of 
Norfolk, the mareſchal of England. But theſe two powerful earls refuſed-to exe» 
cute his orders, and affirmed, that they were only obliged by their office to at- 
tend his perſon in the wars. A violent altercation enſued; and the King, in the- 

| height of his paſſion, addreſſing himſelf to the conſtable, exclaimed, Sir ear), by: 
Cod, you ſhall either ga or hang. By God, Sir King, replied Hereford,. 7 will nei- 
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ther go nor bang *. And he immediately ene with the mareſchal, and above | 
thirty other conſiderable barons. ''' 


' Uron this oppoſition,” the King laid afide the project of an Ec againſt : 
Guienne; and aſſembled the army, which he propoſed to tranſport into Flan- 
ders. But the two earls, irritated in the conteſt and elated by impunity, pre- 
tending that none of their anceſtors had ever ſerved in that country, refuſed to 
perform the duty of their office in muſtering the army T. The King, now finding 
it adviſable to proceed with moderation, inſtead of forfeiting the earls, who poſ- 
ſeſſed their dignities by hereditary right, appointed Thomas de Berkeley, and 
Geoffrey de Geyneville, to act in that emergence, as conſtable. and mareſchal F. He 


- _ endeavoured to reconcile himſelf with the church; took the primate again into 


favoury ; made him, in conjunction with Reginald de Grey, tutor to the prince, 
whom he propoſed to appoint guardian of the kingdom during his abſence z and 


he even aſſembled a great number of the nobility in Weſtminſter-hall, to whom 


he deigned to make an apology for his paſt conduct. He pleaded the urgent 
neceſſities of the crown; his extreme want of money; his engagement from ho- 
nour as well as intereſt to ſupport his allies abroad : And he promiſed, if ever 
he returned in ſafety, to redreſs all their grievances, to reſtore the execution of 
the. laws, and to make all his ſubjects compenſation for the loſſes, which they had 


' ſuſtained, Mean-while, he begged them to ſuſpend their animoſities; to Judge of 


him by his future behaviour, of which, he hoped, he would be more maſter ; 
to remain faithful to his government, or if he periſhed” in the Preſent” war, to 
preſerve their allegiance to his ſon and ſucceſſor jj. 

Tux were certainly, from the concurrence of diſcontents among the great 
and the grievances of the people, materials ſufficient in any other period to have 
kindled a civil war in England: But the vigour and abilities of Edward kept g 
every one in awe ; and his dexterity in ſtopping on the brink of danger, and re- 
tracting the meaſures, to which he was puſhed by his violent temper and arbi- 
trary principles, ſaved the nation from ſo great a calamity. The two great earls- 
dared not to break out into open violence; and they proceeded no farther than 
framing a remonſtrance, which was delivered to the King at Winchelſea, when 
he was ready to embark for Flanders. They there complained of the violations 
of the great charter and that of foreſts; the violent ſ.izure of corn, leather, cat- 
tle, and above all, of wool, a commodity, which they affirmed to be equal in 
value to half the lands of the kingdom; the. arbitrary impoſition of forty ſhil- 


. * Heming. vol. 1. P. 112. 4 Rymer, vol. 2. p. 783. Walſin. p. 70. t M. Weſt. 
p- 430. $ OO vol. 1. P. 113. TRY vol. 1. p, 114. M. n 430. 
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PIG a ſack on the ſmall quantity of wool allowed to be exported by the mer- You XIII. 
chants ; and they claimed an immediate redreſs of all theſe grievances *®. The King 455 
told them, that the greateſt part of his council were now abſent, and vithout 

their advice he could not deliberate on meaſures of ſo great conſequence f. 


But the conſtable and mareſchal, with the. barons of their party, reſolved to pimnigons 
take advantage of Edward's abſence, and to obtain an authentic aſſent to their wane the 
demands; When ſummoned to attend the parliament at London, they came 

with a great body of cavalry and infantry ; and before they would enter the city, 
required that the gates ſhould be put into their cuſtody t. The primate, who 
ſecretly favoured all their pretenſions, adviſed the council to comply; and thus 
they became maſters both of the young prince and of the refolutions of parlia- 
ment. Their demands, however, were very moderate; and ſuch as fufficiently 
zuſtify the purity of their intention in all their paſt meaſures : They only re- 
quired, that the two charters ſhould receive a ſolemn confirmation; ; that a clauſe 
ſnould be added to ſecure the nation for ever againſt all impoſitions and taxes 
without conſent of parliament; and that they themſelves and their adherents, 
who had refuſed to attend the King into Flanders, ſhould be pardoned for thig 
_ offence, and ſhould be again received into favour h. The prince of Wales and 
his council aſſented to theſe terms; and the charters were ſent over to the King 
in Flanders to be there confirmed by him. Edward felt the utmoſt reluctance 
to this meaſure, which, he apprehended, would for the future impoſe fetters on 
his conduct, and ſet limits to his lawleſs authority. Under various pretences, he 
delayed three days the giving any anſwer to the deputies; and when the perni- 
cious conſequences of his refuſal were repreſented to him, he was at laſt obliged, 
after many internal ftruggles, to affix his ſeal to the charters, as alſo to the clauſe 
that bereaved him of the power, which he had hitherto! aſſumed, of ng 
arbitrary taxes upon the people}. | 
Tnar we may finiſh at once this ti tranſaction concerning the ſettle- 
ment of the charters, we ſhall briefly mention the ſubſequent events which relate 3 
to it. The conſtable and mareſchal, informed of the King's compliance, were N 
ſatisfied z and not only ceaſed from diſturbing the government, but aſſiſted the 
regency with all their power againſt the Scots, who had riſen in arms, and had 
thrown off the yoke of the Englifh 4. But being ſenſible, that the ſmalleſt pre: 
tence would ſuffice to make Edward retract theſe deteſted laws; which, tho* they 


. Walling, P- 72. Heming. vol. 1. p. 115. Trevet, p. 302. 1 Walfing, 725 Heming, 
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had often received the ſanction both of King and parliament, and had been ar- 
knowledged during three reigns, were never yet deemed to have ſufficient vali- - 
dity ; they inſiſted, that he ſhould again confirm them on his return to England, 
and ſhould thereby renounce all plea which he might derive from his reſiding in 
a foreign country, when he formerly affixed his ſeal to them “. It appeared, that 
they judged aright of Edward's character and intentions: He delayed this con- 
firmation as long as poſſible; and when the fear of worſe conſequences obliged 
him again to comply, he added expreſsly a ſalvo for his royal dignity or -prero- 
gative, which in effect enervated the force of the whole charter 7. The two carls 
and their adherents left the parliament in diſcontent; and the King was con- 
ſtrained, in a future ſeſſion, to grant the people, without any ſubterfuge, a pure 


and abſolute confirmation of thoſe laws t, which were ſo much the object of their 


paſſionate affection. Even farther ſecurities were then provided for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of national privileges. Three knights were appointed to be choſen in each 
county, and were inveſted; with the power of puniſhing by fines and impriſan- 
ment, every tranſgreſſion or violation of the charters : A precaution,: which, 
tho* it was ſoon diſuſed, as encroaching. too much on royal prerogative, proves 
the attachment, which the Engliſh: in that age bore: to liberty, and their well 
founded jealouſy of the arbitrary diſpoſition of Edward. 

Taz work, however, was not yet entirely finiſhed! and compleat. In order 


| to execute the leſſer charter, it was requilite by new perambulations-to-ſer bound 


to the royal foreſts, and to deſafforeſt all thoſe lands which former encroach-» 
ments had comprehended within their limits. Edward diſcovered the ſame re 
JuRance to comply with this equitable demand; and: it was not till after many 
delays on his part, and many ſollicitations: and requeſts, and even menaces of 
war and violence I, on the part of the barons, that the perambulations- were 
made, and exact boundaries fixt, by a jury in each county, to the extent of his 
foreſts |. Had not his ambitious and active temper raiſed him ſa many foreign | 
enemies, and obliged him to have recourſe ſo oſten to the afliſtance-of his ſub» 
jects, it is likely thas thoſe; contalians; S never „ 
him. | 


* Heming, vol. 1. p. 159- | + Hamiag, vel. 2 9. 16, 168, 1 Heming, vol. 1 
p. 168. | $ Hemingford, vol. 1. p. 170. | 

Walſing. p. 90. We are told by Tyrrel, vol. 2. p. 145. from the Chronicle of St. Albans, that 
the barons, not contented with the execution of the charter of foreſts, demanded of Edward-as high 
terms as had been impoſed on his father by the earl of Leiceſter : But no other hiſtotian mentions this 
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nos while the people, aber ſo many fascelsful.ſtrogles, deemed /thaniſelves eli Nit. 
happy in the ſecure poſſeſſion of their privileges z they were ſurprized in 1305 to 1225 
find, chat Edward had ſreretiy applied to Rome, and hadi procured from that = 
mercenary court; an abſolution from all the oaths and engagements, which he 
had ſo often reiterated to obſerve both the charters There are ſome hiſtorians sx 
ſo credulous as to imagine, chat this perilous ſtep was taken By him for no other : 
purpoſe: than to acquire the merit of granting a new confirmation of the charters, 
as he, did ſoow after; and a confirmation/fo:much-the more unqueſtionable, that 
it could never aſter be invaſidated hy his ſucreſſors from the ptetence of any force 
or violence uhich had been itnpuſed on him But beſides; that this might have 
boen done with a much better grace; if he had never applied for any ſuch abſolu- 
tion, the whole tenor of his conduct proves hitn to be little ſuſceptible of ſuch re- 
finementsiw patriotiſm; and this very deed itſelf, in which he confirmed anew the 
charters, carries in the fate of ir 4 very oppoſite-preſumption. Tho? he ratified the 
charters in general, he ill laid bold of the papal bull ſo far as to invalidate the late 
perambulations of the ſoreſta, -which had been made with ſuch care and attention, 
and to reſerve to himſelf the power, in caſe of favourable incidents; to extend as 
much as formerly theſe arbitrary juriſdictions. If the power was not in fact 
made uſe of, we can only conclude, that the favourable insidents did not occur. i 
Tuus, aſter the conteſts of near a whole century, and thoſe ever accompanied with 1 
violent jealouſies; often with public eunvulſtons, the great charter was finally eſta- . 
 bliſhedj) and the Bngliſ natiom have the honour of extorting, by their perſeve- 
rance, this conceſſton from the ableſt, the moſt warlike, and the moſt ambitious 
of all their princes F. It is computed, that above thirty confirmations of it were 
at different times required of ſever Kings, and granted by them, in full parlia- 
ment; a precattioh, which, While ir &ſeovers ſome ignorance of the true na- 
ture of lam und government, proves a very laudable jealouſy of national privi- 
leges in the people, and an extreme anxiety; leſt contrary precedents ſhould ever 
be pleaded as an authority for-infringing them. © Accordingly we find, that, tio“ 
arbitrary practices 6fren"prevailed; and were even able to eſtabliſm themſelves in- 
to ſettled cuſtoms, che validity of the great chat ter was never afterwards formal 
y diſfbted 4. and that grant was ſtill regarded as ihe baſis of the Engliſn govern- 15 
ment, and the ſurè rule by which rhe aurhority of every cuſtom was to be tried 5 
and eanvaſſed. . eee e 2% N 
7-6: Brady, vol. 2. p. f. Carte, vol. 2 p. 292. 7 ZUR 9: Kh we 
© + It muſt however be rermapbred, tlar the King never forgave. ch in uk ae 


and he found means afterwards to oblige both the conſtable and mareſchal to reſign their offices into 
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ment by warrants from the privy council, and other practices of a like nature, 
tho! eſtabliſhed for ſeveral centuries, were ſcarce ever allowed by the Engliſn to 


be parts of their conſtitution: The affection of the nation for liberty ſtill prevail · 


ed over all precedent, and even all political reaſoning: The exereiſe of theſe 
powers, after being long the ſource of ſeeret murmurs among the people, was, 
in fullneſs of time, ſolemnly aboliſhed, qe rj leaſt as oppreſſive, mw 


WR" B81 7115 l 00 ae 31 ieee 09 ee i ie, 
To return to the period, from okichirhis ;actooariefnhe charters has led us : 

Tho the King's impatience to appear at the head of his armies in Flanders made 

him overlook all conſiderations, either of domeſtic: diſcontents or af commotions 


among the Scots; he had been ſo long retarded by the ſeveral obſtructions thrown 


in his way, that be loft the proper-ſeaſon for action, and aſter his arrival made 
no progreſs againſt the enemy. The King of France, taking advantage of his 


abſence, had broke into the Low Countries: had defeated che Flemings in the 


battle of Furnes; had made himſolf maſter of Liſle, St. Omer, Courtrai; und 


| Ypres; and ſeemed in a ſituation to talte full vengeante on the earl of Flanders, 
his rebellious vaſſal. But Edward, ſeconded by an Engliſh army of 50j000 men 


(for this is the number aſſigned by hiſtorians 7) was ſoon able to ſtop the career 
of his victories; and Philip, finding all the weal reſources of his kingdom to be 
already exhauſted, began to dread a reverſe of fortune, and to apprehend an in- 
vaſion on France itſelf. The King of Eagland, on the other hand, diſappoint- 
ed of aſſiſtance from Adolph, King of the Romans, Which he had purchaſed at 

a very high price, and finding many urgent calls for his preſence in England, 
was deſirous of ending on any honourable terms a war, which ſerved only to 
divert his force from the execution of more important projects. This diſpoſici- 
on of both monarchs ſoon produced a ceſſation of hoſtilities for two years; und 
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eee Ne laſt. of the ſovereign. pen 3 an authority 
over the temporal juriſdiction of princes; and theſe exorbitant pretenſions, Which 


he had been tempted to aſſume; from the - ſucceſsful; example of his predeceſſors, 


but of which the ſeaſon was now paſt, involved him in ſo many ealamitietʒ and 
were attended with. ſo unfortunate a cataſirophes. that they have been ſecretly 


abandoned, tho? never openly relinquiſhed, by his ſucceſſors in the apaſtolic.chair. 
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private perſon, not by any right of his pontificate; and the Pope, without ſeem- 
ing to be offended at this mortifying elauſe, proceeded to give a ſentence between 
them, in which they both acquĩeſced . He brought them to agree, that their 
union ſhould be cemented by a double marriage ; that of Edward himſelf, who 


-was now a widower, with Margaret, Philip's ſiſter; and that of the prince of 
Wales with Iſabella, the daughter of that monarch +.” Phikp was likewiſe will⸗ 


ing to reſtore Guienne to the Engliſh, which he had indeed no pretenſions to detain; 


Chap. x.. 


1298. 


but · he inſiſted, that the Scots and their King, John Baliol, ſhould, bs ah bre 
be alſo comprehended in the treaty, and ſhould be reſtored to their liberty. \The it 


difference was, after ſeveral diſputes,” compromiſed by | making mutual ſacrifices 
to each other. Edward agreed to abandon his ally the carl of Flanders, on con- 
dition that Philip ſhould treat in like manner his ally the King of Scots. The 
proſpect of conquering theſe two countries, whoſe ſituation made them ſo com- 
modious an acquiſition to the different kingdoms, prevailed over all other conſi- 
derations ; and tho they were both finally diſappointed in their hopes, their con- 
duct was very reconecilable to the principles of an intereſted policy. This was 
the firſt ſpecimen which the Scots had of the French alliance, and which was ex- 
actly conformable to what a ſmaller power muſt always expect, when it blind- 
ly attaches: itſelf to the will and fortunes of a greater. That unhappy people, 


now engaged in a brave, tho unequal; conteſt for their liberties, were totally 


abandoned by the ally, in whom en nepola their: pee to the will 
of an imperious: conqueror. 1 Nb nens! l 


Tu England, as well as other European countries v ooh in ASE: news 
very ill qualified for making, and ſtill worſe! for maintaining conqueſts, Scot- Scotland. 


land was ſo much inferior in its internal foroe, and was ſo ill ſituated for receiving 
Steigen ſuccours, that it is no wonder an ambitious monarch ſhould have caſt his 
eye on ſo tempting an acquilition,: which brought both ſecurity and greatneſs to 
11 native kingdom. But the inſtruments whom Edward employed to maintain 
his domirion over the northern kingdom, were not happily choſen; and ated; not 
with the requiſite prudenee and moderation, in reconciling the Scottiſh nation to a 
| yoke,” which they bore with füch extreme reluctance. Warrenne - retiring! into 
England, on account of his bad ſtate of health, left the adminiſtration entirely 
in che hands of Ormeſby, WhO was appointed Juſticiary of Scotland, and Creſ- 
_  fingharn, who bore the office of treaſurer; and a very ſmall military foree remain- 

Ee to ſecure the precltious authority of theſe miniſters. Thee latter e e 
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objett but'the amaſſing money by rapine and injuſtice : Phe former diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by the rigor and ſeverity of his temper: And both of them, treatiog the 
Scots as a. conquered pebple, wade tem. ſenſihle; tos early, of the grienous ſer- 
vitude, into which they hat} fallen; As Edward vequired, that alb che pro- 


prietors of land ſhould ſwear fealty ta him g every one, who refuſed or de- 


layed the giving this teſtitnony of ſubmiſſion, was outlawed, and confined, 
and puniſhed) without metey ; and che braveſt and moſt generous fpirits of the 


vation were endes, war to the highefb degree againſt ee ee mart 


ment ?. FOIL et ot oh EUN lee ee eee HRT 


Turn was be Mulm Wallace, of a ſmell fortune, ver ae mssded of an an- 
bi family, in the welt of Scotland, whoſe courage prompted him te undertalse, 
and enabled him finally to execute, che deſperate: attempt of delivering his na- 
five country from che dörmnion ef foi „This wan, whoſe" valorouy ent 
ploits are the object of Juſt admitarion; but have been much e: by ehe 
traditions of his 'conrittymen,” had been\provoked by the inſolenee ef an Englifl 
officer to put him to death; and Fnding hirgſdf obnoxious on that account to 


the ſeverity of the adminiſtration, he fed into che woods, and offered himſelf as 


a leader to all thoſe whom their erimes or bad fortune, er avowed hatred: ef the 
Engliſh, had reduced to a Tike neceſfiey:- He was endowed with a gigantic ſoroe 
of body, with heroic courage of mind,” with Uilintereſted magnamimity, witk an 


incredible patience and ability to bear hunger, fatigue, and all the ſeverities of 


the ſeaſons; and he ſoon acquired among thoſe deſperate ſugitives that authority | 


to which his virtues fo juſtly intitled him. Beginning with ſmall attempts, in 
Which he was always ſucceſsful, he gradually procccded to tnom momentuous: 


and again, collecting his diſperſed aociates, appeared: unexpeRedly! in anathee - + 


enterprizes ; and he diſcovered equal caution-in ſecuring his fallowers, and yalour 
in annoying the enemy. By bis knowledge of the country, be was enabled, 
when purſued, to enſure a retreat among the maraſſts ot foreſts or mountains z 


quarter, and ſurprized and routed and put to the: ſword the unwary Engliſh. 
Every day brought accounts of his great actions, which werd received with no lefs 


favour. by his countrymen than terror by the enemyt All | choſe, Who thirſted 
after military fame, were deſirous to partake of his reno wu: His ſucceſsful va - 


lour ſeemed to vindicate the nation from the ignamipy inte which, it had fallen. 
by its tame ſubmiſſion to the Epgliſh: And the no nobleman of note ventured 
as yet to join his party, he had gained a Sen este e | 
which birth and min are not n _ to ne apart 4 | 


| LACE, 


De ee 


5 enn having by many n enterprizes, hrought che valour of. his n 
Followers to correſpond to his own, beſalvei to ſtrilce a deciGve blow againſt the 
Engliſh. government; and he concerted he plan of attacking Ormeſby at Scone, 
and of taking vengeance on him, for all che violence and tytanny of which he had 
been guiley. The juſticiary appriaed of his intention, fled haſtily into England:. 


All the other officers of that nation imitated his example: Their terror added 
_alacrity and courage to the Scots; WhO betook themſelves to arms in every quar- 
ter: Many of the principal barons, and among the reſt fir William Douglas *, 
openly: countenanced Wallace's party: Robert Bruce ſecretly favoured and pro · 
moted the ſame cauſe: Aud che Scots, ſhaking off their fetters, prepared them- 
ſelves to defend, by an united effart, that liberty which they had ſo . 
* recovered. from the hands of their qpprefiprs. 

Zur Warrenne, collecting an army of 40, oo men in the 5 5 R 
poepared d re · eſtahliſn his authority and he endeavoured by the celerity of 
bis armament, 
had enabled the Scots to ſnake off the Engliſh government. He ſuddenly entered 
Annandale,” and came up with the enemy at Irvine, before their forces were fully 
eallefted, and before they had put themſelves in a proper poſture of defence, 
Mady of the Scots nobles, alarmed' with their dangerous ſituation, here ſubmitted 


to the Engliſh, renewed their oaths of fealty, promiſed to deliver hoſtages for ; 


their good behaviour, and received a pardon for all paſt offences f. Others who 


| had not yet declared themſelves, ſuch as the Reward of Scotland and the earl of 


Lennox, joined, tho with reluctance, the Engliſh: army; and waited a fayour- 


able opportunity of embracing the cauſe of their diſtreſſed countrymen. But 


Wallace, , whoſe authority over his retainers. was more fully. confirmed by the ab- 
tence of the great nobles, perſevered ohſtinately in bis purpoſe ; and finding him- 
ſelf unable to give battle to the enemy, he marched. aorthwards, with an intention 


of prolonging che war, and of turning to his advantage the ſituation of that moun- 


tainous and barrem ou¹E,x⏑ When Warrepne advanced to Stirling, he found Wal- 


lace encamped at Cambuſkenneth,. on the oppolize banks of the Forth; and he- 
ing continually urged hy the impatient Creſſingham, who was actuated both by 


perſanal and national animoſities againſt the Scots , he prepared to attack them 
in chat poſition, which Wallace, no leſs prudent chan courageous, had chaſen for 
his army 5. In ſpite of the. remonſtrances of Sir Richard Lundy, a Scotſman 
ol birth and family, who ſincerely adhered to the Engliſh, he ordered his army 


to N a bridge which 122 over the Forts but he was ſoon convinced, by fatal 


ig aol. 1. f. 118, + Heming, yol. 1. p. 121, 122. I Ham 
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and of his march, to compenſate for his paſt negligence, which 
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Xin experience, of the error of his conduct. Wallace, allowing ſuch autohers dhe 


* Engliſh to paſs as he thought proper, attacked them before they were fully formed: 


. put them to rout, puſhed part of them into the river, where they were-drowned; 


tities of corn and other goods, which had been violently ſeized before his departure, 


deſtroyed the reſi by the edge of the ſword, and obtained a complete victory over 
them . Among the ſlain was Creſſingham himſelf, whoſe memory was ſo en- 
tremely odious to the Scots, that they flea'd his dead body, and made ſaddles and 
girths of his ſkin P. Warrenne, Hnding the remainder of his army extremely 


| diſmayed by this misfortune, was obliged again to evacuate the kingdom, and: re- 


tire into Eugland. The caſtles: of Roxborough and Berwick, Bi Pr and 
adi defended, fell ſoon after into the hands of the Scots 


WaxLAck, univerſally revered as the deliverer of his country, now received 


from the hands of his followers, the dignity of regent or guardian under the cap- 
tive Baliol; and finding, that the diſorders of war, as well as the unfavourable 
ſeaſons, had produced a famine in Scotland, he urged his army to match into 


England, to ſubſiſt at the expence of the enemy, and to revenge all paſt injuries, 
by committing retaliations on that hoſtile nation. The Scots, who deemed every 


thing poſſible under ſuch a leader, joyfully attended his call; and Wallace, break - 


ing into the northern counties during the winter ſeaſon, laid every place waſte 
with fire and ſword; and after extending on all fides, without oppoſition, the fury 
of his ravages, as far as the biſhoprie of Durham, he returned loaded with ſpoils, and 
crowned with glory, into his on country 1. The diſorders, which at that time 


prevailed in England, from the refractory behaviour of the conſtable and mareſchal. 
made it impoſſible to collect an army ſufficient em _ _—_ oO ex · 
ien the nation to this loſs and diſhonour. i ne o ene its 
Bur Edward, who received in Flanders ictalliganes 1 theſe a pron had 
already concluded a truee with France, now haſtened over into England, in certain 


hopes, by his activity and valour, not only of wiping off this diſgrace, hut of 


recovering that important conqueſt of Scotland, which he always regarded as 
the chief glory and advantage of his reign. He appeaſed the murmurs of his 

people by conceſſions and promiſes: He reſtored to the citizens of London the 
election of their own magiſtrates, of which they had been bereaved in the latter part 
of his father's reign : He ordered ſtriẽt enquity to be made concerning the quan- 


as if he intended to pay the value to the owners 9: And making public: profeſ- 
aur 4 ene ng _— PW: ave he regained 1 Nn the 
un tn einn ee Un 
* Walkin p. 73+. Fe vol. 1. p. 127, 128, 129., Tim p. 3 44 * yol. 
i. p. 130. 1 Heming. gol P33, 132, 133. ; $1 Bower al 6p $1. 
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oo Wh Having by. all theſe popular arts rendered hicofelf 1 Chap. | 


maſter. of his. people, he colſected the whole military force of England, Wales, 
and Ireland; and marched with an mw} of near an Wong nend ee 
wt the northern, f ſrontjets. Mien iiei ska A. 22 

„Norge could have enabled dhe Scots.t to reſiſt, butfor. 0 0 * 3 
a power, except an entire union among themſelves; but as they were deprived of 
. their King, whoſe perſonal qualities, even when he was preſent, appeared ſo con- 
temptible, and had left among his ſubjects no principle of attachment to him or 
his family 3 factions, jealouſies, and animoſities, unavoidably aroſe among the 
great, and diſtracted all their councils. The elevation of Wallace, tho? purchaſed = 
by lo great merit, and ſuch, eminent ſervices, was the object of envy to the no- 
bility, who repined to ſee a private gentleman. raiſed above them by his rank, and 
ſtill, more, by: his glory and reputation, Wallace himſelf, ſenſible of their jealouſy, 
nd dreading the ruin of his country from thoſe inteſtine diſcords, yoluntarjly re- 


lowers, who, being accuſtomed to victory under his ſtandard, refuſed to follow 
into the field any other leader. The chief power .deyolved on the ſteward of 
Scotland, and Cummin of Badenoch; men of eminent birth, under whom the 
great chieſtans were more willing to ſerve in defence of their country. The two 


Scottiſn commanders, collecting their ſeveral. forces from every quarter, fixed 


cher ſtation at Falkirk, and propoſed there to abide the aſſault of the Engliſh. 


Wallace was at the head of a third body, which acted under his command. The 


Scots army placed che pikemen along cheir front: Interlined the intervals be- 
| tween, the three bodies with archers : And dreading the great ſuperiority. of the 


Engliſh in cavalry, endeavoured to ſecure their front by paliſadoes, tied ae : 


wich ropes *., Ia this diſpoſition, they expected the approach of the enemy. 
Tun King, when he arrived in fight of the Scots, was pleaſed with che pofpet 


ol being able, by one deciſive firoke, to determine the fortune of the war; and * o Fa 


dividing. his army alſo into three bodies, he led them to the attack. The Eng- 
liſh archers, who began about this time! to: ſurpaſs thoſe of other nations, firſt 


chaced the Scottiſh: bow men off the field; and then pouring in their arrows among 


the pikemen, who were cooped up within their intrenchments, began to throw 
them into diſorder, and rendered the aſſault of the Engliſh pikemen and cavalry 


more eaſy and ſueceſsful. The whole Scottiſh army was broke, and chaced off 


che field with great laughter ; which the hiſtorians, attending more to the exag - 


gerated relations of the populace, chan to the probability enen ee H 
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his authority, and retained only the command over that body of his fol- 
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eng, XII 6 fifty or fixty thouſand, men o. It is only certain, that the Scots never ſuffered 


9% a greater loſs in any action, nor one Narren mne Gente . inevitable 
- ruin to their co“. el. 4 te e t 
Ixx this general rout of the army, Wallace's military teat and preſence of 
mind enabled him to keep his troops together; and retiring behind the Car- 
ron, which lay in his rear, he marched leiſurely along the banks of that ſmall ri» 
ver, which protected him from the enemy. Young Bruce, who had already 
given many proofs of his aſpiring genius, but who ſerved hitherto in the Engliſh 
army, appeared on the oppoſite-banks ; and diſtinguiſhing the 'Scottiſh chieftain, 
as well by his | majeſtic port, as by the intrepid activity of his behaviour; called . 
out to him, and deſired a ſhort conference. He here repreſented to Wallace the 
fruitleſs and ruinous enterprize in which he was engaged; and endeavoured to 
perſwade him to bend at laſt his inflexible ſpirit to ſubmiſſion under ſuperior pow- 
er and ſuperior fortune: He infiſted on the unequal conteſt between a weak ſtate, 
— deprived of its head and agitated by-inteſtine diſcord, and a mighty nation, con- 
ducted by the ableſt and moſt martial monateh of the age, and poſſeſſed of every 
N reſource either for drawing out the war, or for puſhing' it wich vigor and acti- 
; | vity: If the love of his country was his motive for perſeverince, his obſtinney 
tended: only. to prolong her miſery ; if he carried his views: to private grandeur 
and ambition, he might reflect, that, even if Edward ſhould. withdraw his armies, 
it appeared from paſt experience, that ſo many haughty nobles, proud of the pre- 
eminence of their families, would never. ſubmit to perſonal merit, whoſe ſuperi- 
© ority they were leſs inclined to regard as an object of admiration, chan as « te- 
| proach and injury to themſelves. To theſe exhortations Wallace replied, that 
if he had hicherto'ated alone, as the champion of his native country, / it was 
ſolely becauſe no ſecond or competitor, or what he rather wiſhed, no feader had 
as yet appeared to place himſelf in that honourable ſtation: That the blame lay 
entirely on the nobility, and chiefly on Bruce himſelf, who uniting perſonal-me- 
rit to dignity of family, had deſerted the poſt, which both nature and fortune, 
by ſuch powerful calls, invited him to aſſume: That the Scots, poſſeſſed of ſuch 
a head, would, by their unanimity and concord, have ſurmounted the chief dif- 
- ficulty under which they now laboured, and might hope, notwithſtanding their 
preſent loſſes, to oppoſe ſucceſsfully all the abilities and power of Edward: That 
Heaven itſelf could not ſet a more glorious prize before the eyes either of virtue 
or ambition, than to conjoin in one object, the acquiſition of royalty with the de- 
fence of national independance: And that as the intereſts of his <ounitryz no. 0 


* Walſing. p. 76. T. Wykes, p. 125. Heining: vol 3, p. 163, 164, . Trivet, p. 313, fays 
anly 20,co0. M. Weſt. p. 431, ſays 49,000: : 
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more than thoſe of à brave man, could never be ſincerely cultivated 7 a ad. © 
fice of liberty, he himſelf was determined, as far as poſſib * to prolong, not her 
-miſery, but her freedom, and was deſirous, that his own life, as well as the ex- 
iſtence of the nation, might terminate, when they could no longer be preſerved 

but by receiving the chains of a haughty victor. The gallantry of theſe ſenti- 
ments, tho' delivered by an armed enemy, ſtruck the generous mind of Bruce: 

The flame was conveyed from the breaſt of one hero to that of another: He re- 4.” 
pented of his engagements with Edward ; and opening his eyes to the honourable 

path, pointed out to him by Wallace, ſecretly determined to ſeize the firſt 1 

N of embracing the Sauce however deſperate, of his oppreſſed country 
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Tur ſubjection of Scotland, notwithſtanding this great victory of Edward, 1299. 
was not yet entirely completed. The Engliſh army, after reducing all the ſouth- 
ern provinces, was obliged to retire for want of proviſions; and left the northern 
counties in the hands of the natives. The Scots, no leſs enraged with their pre- 
ſent defeat, than elevated by their paſt victories, ſtill maintained the conteſt for 
liberty; but being fully ſenſible of the great inferiority of their forces, they en- 
deavoured, by application to foreign courts, to procure to themſelves ſome aſſiſt- 
ance. The ſupplications of the Scottiſh miniſters were rejected by Philip; but were ; 
more ſucceſsful with the court of Rome. Boniface, pleaſed with an occaſion of 1300. 
_ exerting his authority, wrote a letter to Edward, exhorting him to Put a ſtop to Scotland a- 
the oppreſſions of Scotland, and diſplaying all the proofs," ſuch: as. they had gain ſubdued 
_ probably been furniſhed him by the Scots themſelves, for the antient indepen- 
dance of that kingdom T. Among other arguments, hinted at above, he men- 7 
tioned the treaty conducted and finiſhed by Edward himſelf, for the marriage of 
his ſon with the heireſs of Scotland; a treaty which would have been abſurd, had 
he been ſuperior lord of the kingdom, and had poſſeſſed by the feudal law the 
right of diſpoſing of his ward in marriage. He mentioned ſeveral other ſtriking 
facts, which fell within the compaſs of Edward's own knowledge; particularly, 
that Alexander, when he did homage to the king, openly and expreſsly declared 
in his preſence, that he ſwore fealty not for his crown, but for the lands which he 
held in England: And the Pope's letter might have paſſed for a very reaſonable one, 
had he not ſubjoined his own claim to be liege lord of Scotland ; a right, which 
had never once been heard of, but which, with a ſingular confidence, he afferted 


| . This flory is told by all the Scots writers ; tho' it muſt be owned that Triver and Hemingford, 
authors of good. credit, both agree that Bruce was not in Edward's army: 
I Rymer, vol. 2. . n 78, 80. Heming. vol. 1. p. 172. raver v. 318. M. 
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„ HISTORY or ENGLAND: 


| Chap, xn. to be fall; entire, and · derived from the moſt remote antiquity. The affirmative 
1300. ſtyle, which had been ſo-ſucceſsful with him and his predeceſſors in ſpiritual con- 


1301. 


k502. 


teſts, was. never before abuſed after ſo.egregious a manner in any civil controverſy. 


Tux reply, which Edward wrote to Boniface's letter, contains particulars no- 
leſs ſingular and remarkable“. He there proves the ſuperiority of England b 
hiſtorical facts, deduced from Brutus, the Trojan, who, he ſaid, firſt founded the 
Britiſh monarchy in the age of Eli and Samuel: He ſupports his poſition by al? 
the events which paſſed in. the iſland before the arrival of the Romans: And: 
after laying great ſtreſs on the extenſive. dominion and heroic victories of King 
Arthur, he vouchſafes at laſt to deſcend: to the times of Edward, the elder, with> 
which, in his ſpeech to the ſtates of Scotland, he had choſen to begin his claim of: 
ſuperiority. He aſſerts it to be a fact, natorious and confirmed by the records of an- 


tig uity, that the Engliſh: monarchs had often conferred the kingdom of Scotland: 


on their own ſubjects; had dethroned theſe vaſſal kings when unfaithful to them; 
and had ſubſtituted others in their place.. He diſplays with great pomp the full 
and complete homage which William had done to Henry II; without mention- 
ing the former abolition of that exforted deed by King Richard, and the renoun- 
ciation of all future claims of the ſame nature. Yet this paper. he begins with a- 
folemn appeal to the Almighty, the ſearcher of hearts, for his own firm perſuaſion. 


of the juſtice of his claim; and. no leſs than an hundred and four barons aſſembled 


in parliament at Lincoln, concur, in maintaining before the Pope, under their 
ſeals, the validity of theſe pretenſions T. At the ſame time, however, they take 
care to inform Boniface, that, tho? they had juſtified their cauſe before him, they: 
did not receive him for. their Judge : The crown. of England was free and ſove- 
reign : They had ſworn to maintain all its royal prerogatives, and would never 
permit the king himſelf, were he willing, to relinquiſh its inder f. 


Tur neglect, almoſt total, of truth and juſtice, which ſovereign ſtates dif- 
cover in their tranſactions with each other, is an evil inveterate in the world; is 
one great ſource of the miſery to which the human ſpecies is continually 


expoſed; and it may be doubted, whether in many inſtances it is found 


in the end to contribute to the intereſts of thoſe princes themſelves, who 
thus ſacrifice their integrity to their politics. As few monarchs have lain under 
ſtronger temptations to violate the principles of equity, than Edward in his 
tranſactions with Scotland; ſo never were they violated with leſs ſcruple and re- 


* Rymer, vol. 2. p. 863. Walfing. p. 81. Heming. vol. 1. p. 177. Trivet, p. 320. M. Weſt. 


p. 439. Ryley, p. 596. + Rymer, vol. 2. p. 873. Walfing. p. 85. Heming. vol. 1. p. 186. 
Triret, p. 330. M. Weſt. p. 443, . 
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ſerve: Yethis advantages were hitherto precariousand uncertain; and the Scots, once Chap. xm. | 
rouzed to arms and enured to war, began to appear a formidable enemy, even to | 

' this military and ambitious prince. They choſe John Cummin for their regent; Scotland a- 
and not content with maintaining their independance 1 in the northern parts, they Bain revold. 
made incurfions into the ſouthern counties, which, Edward imagined, he had 
totally ſubdued. John de Segrave, whom he had left guardian of Scotland, led 13. 
an army to oppoſe them; and lying at Roſlin near Edinburgh, ſent out his forces 24% Feb. 
in three diviſions, to provide themſelves in forage and ſubſiſtance from the neigh- 
bourhood. One party was ſuddenly attacked by the regent and Sir Simon Fraſer; * 
and being unprepared, were immediately routed and purſued with great (laughter. 
The few that eſcaped, flying to the ſecond diviſion, gave warning of the approach 
of the enemy: The ſoldiers ran to their colours: And were immediately led out 
to take revenge for the death of their countrymen. The Scots, elated with the 
advantage already obtained, made a vigorous impreſſion upon them: The Engliſh, 
animated with vengeance, maintained a ſtout reſiſtance : The victory was long 
undecided between them; but at laſt declared itſelf entirely in favour of the for- 

mer, who broke the Engliſh, and chaced them to the third diviſion, now advance - 
ing with a haſty march to ſuppott their diſtreſſed companions. Many of the 
Scots had fallen in the two firſt actions; moſt of them were wounded and al 
of them extremely fatigued by the long continuance of the combat: Yet were 
they fo tranſported with fucces and military rage, that, having ſuddenly reco- 
vered their order, and arming the followers of their camp with the ſpoils of the 
Naughtered enemy, they drove with fury upon the ranks of the diſmayed Engliſh. 
The favourable moment decided the battle ; which the Scots, had they met with 
a ſteddy reſiſtence, were not long able to maintain: The Rog were chaced off 
the field: Three victories were thus gained in one day * : And the renown of 
theſe great exploits, ſeconded by the favourable diſpoſitions of the people, ſoon 
made the regent maſter of all the fortreſſes in the ſouth ; and it became neceſſary 
for Edward to begin anew the conqueſt of the kingdom. 


Tux King prepared himſelf for this enterprize with his uſual vigour and ability. 
He aſſembled both a great fleet and a great army; and entering the frontiers of Scot- 
land, appeared with a force, which the enemy could not think of reſiſting in the 
open field: The Engliſh navy which failed along the coaſt, ſecured the army from 
any danger of famine : Edward's vigilance preſerved them from ſarprizes : And by 
this prudent diſpoſition, they marched victoriouſly from one extremity of the 
TENG to the other, ravaging the open country, taking in all the caſtles To 
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116 HIS TO RT or ENGLAND. 
and receiving the ſubmiſſions of all the nobility; even thoſe of Cummin he re- 


gent. The moſt obſtinate reſiſtance was made by the caſtie of Breehin; defended: 
by Sir Thomas Maule; and the place opened not its gates, till: the death of the: - 
governor, by diſcouraging the garriſon, ohliged them to ſubmit to the fate, 
which had overwbelmed the reſt of the kingdom. Wallace, tho? he attended. . 
the Engliſh army in their march, found but few opportunities of ſignalizing'that; 


valour, which had formerly made him ſo terrible to bis enemies. 170 65 Frs "© en 


Epwars;: having nad his conqueſt, which as, bim dating ** 
ſpace of near two years, now undertook the more difficult work, of ſettling tha 


country, of eſtabliſhing a new form of government, and of making his acquiſition 


durable to the crown of England. He ſeems to have carried matters to Semi- 
ty againſt the natives: He abrogated all the Scottiſh laws and cuſtoms . He 
endeavoured to ſubſtitute the Engliſh i in their place: He entirely razed or de- 


ſtroyed all the monuments of antiquity : Such records or / hiſtories as had eſcaped 


his former ſearch were now burnt or diſperſed : And he haſtened, by too pre- 
cipitate ſteps, to aboliſh entirely the Scottiſh name, Lo to ſink it as: _ _ 
12 


| Engliſh. 


* 


Epwarp, haweven ſtill deemed, h his favourite conqueſt N to PEAR dan 
ger, ſo long as Wallace was alive; and being prompted both by revenge and po- 
licy, he employed every art to diſcover his retreat, and become maſter of his 
perſon. At laſt, that hardy warrior, who was determined, amidſt the univerſal 
llavery of his country- men, till to maintain his independance, was betrayed into 
Edward's hands by Sir John Monteith, his friend, whom he had made acquaint- 
ed with the-place of his concealment. The King, whoſe natural bravery ſhould 
have induced him to reſpect like qualities in an enemy, enraged at ſome violence 
committed by Wallace during the fury of war , reſolved to overawe the 'Scots 
by an example of ſeverity ; and he ordered Wallace to be carried up in chains to 
London; to be tried as a rebel and traitor, tho he never had made ſubmiſſion» 
nor ſworn fealty to England; and to be executed on Tower- hill T. This was 
the unworthy fate of a hero, who, thro? a courſe of many years, had, with lig 
nal conduct, intrepidity and perſeverance, defended, 12 a 4 and * 
preſſive enemy, the liberties of his native country. 


Bur the barbarous policy of Edward failed of the porpoſe, to which it was di- 
rected. The Scots, already diſguſted _ the great innovations introduced by 
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the ſword "I a conqueror into their laws and government, were farther enraged Chap. xm,”  2Þ 
at the inf juſtice and cruelty exerciſed upon Wallace; and all the envy, which, 3% » 


during bis lifetime, had attended that gallant” chieftain, being now buried in his 
grave, be was uniyerſally regarded as the champion 80 Scotland, and the patron ö 

of her expiring independence. The people, inflamed with feſentment, were ere. 
ry where Aifoota to riſe againſt the Engliſh government; and it Was not long 

before a new and more fortunate leader preſented himſelf, who conducted them to 

liberty, to e and to Nee | 


wy, 
3 


7 


| Ronnnr Bever, the 100 * of that Robert, who had way one of the compe- 1 
ritors for the Grown, had ſucceeded, by his father's death, to all his pretenGons 3 ann 
and the death of John Baliol which happened nearly about the ſame time in 
France, with the captivity of Edward, the only ſon of that prince, ſeemed to 
Open a full career to the genius and ambition of this young nobleman. He ſaw, 
that the Scots, when the right to their crown had expired in the males of their 
antient royal family, had been divided into parties nearly equal between the 
houſes of Bruce and Baliol; and that every incident, which had fince happened, FW 
had tended to wean them from any attachment to the latter. The flender capa. | , 
city of John had proved unable to defen@ them againſt their enemies : 1 
meanly reſigned his crown into tile hands of the conqueror: He hach belbre his 
delivery from captivity, re-iterated that rei@ndtioniina'mang e volun- 
tary; and had in that act thrown out many reflections extre UMhotourable to 
his antient ſubjects, whom he publickly called traitors,” ruffians, and rebels, and 


with whom, he declared, he was dete mined to maintain no farther connexions T: n | SY 
He had, during the time of his ile, adhered ftritly to that reſolution ; : | 1 2 
and his fon, being a priſoner," ſeemed'ill-qualified to revive the rights, now fully | 3 
abandoned, of his family. Bruce therefore hoped, that the Scots, ſo long ex- 

oſed, from the want of à leader, to the oppreſſions of their enemies, would una: 
nimouſly fly to his ſtandard, and would ſeat him on the vacant throne, to which 
he brought ſuch plauſible pretenſions., His aſpiring ſpirit, inflamed by the fervor 
of youth, and buoyed up by his natural, courage, fa * the glory alone of the 
enterprize, or regarded the prod gious difficulties, which attended i it, as the ſource 
only 'of farther glory. The miſerles and oppreſſions, which he had beheld 
Kid's countrymen ſuffer in their unequal conteſt ; the repeated defeats and misfor- 
| tunes, which they had undergone ; proved. to bim fo many incentives to bring 
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Chap. XII. them relief, and conduct them to revenge againſt the kaughty vicdors. ty The 


circumſtances, which attended Bruce's, firſt declaration, are variouſly related; 1 
but we ſhall rather follow. the account given by the Scots hiſtorians ; not that 
their authority is in general any wiſe to be compared to that of the Engliſh ; but 
becauſe they may, be ſuppoſed to be ſometimes better informed FOG facts, 
which ſo nearly intereſted their own nation. | 
Bxvce, who had long harboured in his breaſt the deſign of 3 his * a 
ed country, ventured at laſt to open his mind to John Cummin, a powerful 
nobleman, with whom he lived in ſtrict intimacy. He found in his friend all the 
appearance of his own ſentiments; and needed to employ no arts of perſuaſion to 
make him embrace the reſolution of throwing off, on the firſt fayourable oppor- 
tunity, the uſurped dominion of the Engliſh. But on the departure of Bruce, 
who attended Edward to London, Cummin, ho either had diſſembled all along 
with him, or began to reflect more coolly in his abſence on the deſperate nature 
of the undertaking, reſolved to attone for his crime of aſſenting to this rebellion, 
by the merit of revealing the ſectet to the King of England. Edward did not 
immediately commit Bruce to cuſtody; becayſe he propoſed, at the ſame time, 
io ſeize his three brothers, who reſidech in Scotland; and he contented himſelf 
with f. ſeeretly ſetting ſpies upon him, and ordeging all his motions to be ſtritly 
guarded. A nobleman ward s Sour, Bruce's intimate friend, was appriz- 


| ed of his danger ; but not daring, amidſt ſo many watchful ches, to hold any 


converſation with him, he ſell on an expedient to give him warning, that it was 
full time he ſhould make his eſcape. He ſent him by a ſervant, a pair of gilt 
ſpurs and a purſe of gold, which he pretended to have borrowed from him; — 
left it to the ſagacity of his friend to diſcoyer the meaning of the preſent. Bruce 
immediately contrived the means of his eſcape ; z and as the ground was at that 
time covered with ſnow, he had the precaution, it is ſaid, to order his horſes to 
be ſhod: with their ſhoes turned backwards, that he might deceive thoſe, who 
ſhould track his path over the open fields or croſs roads, thro* which he purpoſ- 
ed to travel. He arrived in a few days at Dumfries in Annandale; the chief ſeat 
of his family intereſt ; and be happily found a great number of the Scottiſh nobi- 
lity there aſſembled, and among the reſt, John Cummin, his former aſſoeiate. 


Taz noblemen were aſtoniſhed at the appearance of Bruce in their company $ 
and ftill more when he diſcovered to them the object of his journey. He told 
them, that he was come to live or die with them in defence of the liberty of his 
country, and hoped, with their aſſiſtance, to redeem the Scottiſh name from all the 
indignities, which it had ſo long ſuffered from the tyranny of their imperious maſ- 
ters: That the ſacrifice of the rights of his family was the firſt injury which had pre- 


4 _ pared 


* 
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pared the way for their enſuing ſlavery; and by reſuming them, which was his 
firm purpoſe, he opened to them the joyſul proſpect of recovering from the frau- 
dulent uſurper their antient and hereditary independance: That all their paſt 
misfortunes had proceeded from their diſunion; and they would ſoon appear no 
leſs formidable than of old to their enemies, if they now deigned to follow into 
the field their rightful prince, who knew no medium between death and victory: 
That their mountains and their valour, which had, during ſo many ages, pro- 
tected their liberty from all the efforts of the Roman empite, would ſtill be ſuf- 
ficient, were they worthy of their generous anceſtors, to defend them againſt the 
utmoſt violence of the Engliſh tyrant: That it was unbecoming men, born to 
the moſt antient independance, known in Europe, to ſubmit to the will of any 
maſters; but fatal to receive thoſe, who, being, irritated by ſuch perſevering op- 
Poſition, and enflamed with the higheſt animoſity, would never deem themſelves 
gſiecure of their uſurped dominion but by extermingting all the antient nobility, 
and even all the antient inhabitants: And. that, being reduced to this deſperate 
extremity, it were better for them at once to periſh, like brave men, with their 
ſwords in their hands, than to dread long, and at laſt undergo, the fate of the 
unfortunate Wallace, whoſe merits, in the brave and obſtinate defence of bis Ty: 
country, were finally rewarded by the hands of an Engliſh executioner. | 
Tux ſpirit with which this diſcourſe was delivered, the bold ſentiments which 
it conveyed, the novelty of Bruce's declaration, aſſiſted by the s of his 
youth and manly.deportment,, made deep impreſſion, on the minds oth audience, 
And rouzed all thoſe, principles of indignation and revenge, with which they had 
long been ſecretly actuated. The Scottiſh nobles declared their unanimous re- 
ſolution to uſe the utmoſt efforts in delivering their country from bondage, and 
to ſecond the courage of Bruce, in aſſerting his and their undoubted rights, againſt 
their common oppreflors. Cummin alone, ho had ſecretly taken his meaſures: 
with the King, oppoſed this. general determination; and by repreſenting the great 
power of England, governed hy a prince of ſuch uncommon, vigour and abilities, 
he: endeavoured to ſet before them the certain deſtruction, which. they muſt ap- 
prebend, if they again violated their oaths of fealty, and ſhook off their allegi- 
ance to the victorious Edward *.. Bruce, already apprized of his treachery, and 
forſeeing the. certain failure of all his.own. ſchemes of ambition and glory from the 
oppoſition of ſo potent a. leader, took immediately his reſolution; and moved 
partly by reſentment, partly by policy, followed Cummin on the diſſolution of 
the aſſembly, attacked him in the cloyſters of the Grey Friars thro*. which he paſ- 
bed, and Ga y him thro? the body, left him 151 . Sir TEIN inn 
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Chap XIII. tric, one of Bruce's: friends, aſking him ſoon after, if the traitor was lain. ** 


believe ſo, replied Bruce. And is that a matter, cried Kirkpatrie, 10 be left to con- 
jedture? I will ſecure him. Upon which he drew his dagger, ran to Cummin, and 
This deed of Bruce and his aſſociates, which contains 


ſtabbed him to the heart. 


circumſtances, juſtly condemned y our preſent manners, was regarded in that age as 
an effort of manly vigour and juſt policy. The family of Kirkpatric took for the 


creſt of their arms, which they ſtill wear, a hand witk a bloody dagger: And 
choſe for their mottg theſe words, I will ſecure him; the TIO n 1 
their anceſtor, when he executed that violent action. 

Tus murder of Cummin affixed the ſeal to the conſpiracy of 0 Scottiſh no- 
bles: They had now no reſource left but to ſhake off the yoke of England, or to 
periſh in the attempt: The genius of the nation rouzed itſelf from its preſent de- 


jection : And Bruce, flying to different quarters, excited his partizans to arms, 


attacked with ſucceſs the diſgerſed bodies of the Engliſh, got poſſeſſion of many 
of the caſtles, and having made his authority be acknowledged in moſt parts of 


the kingdom, was ſolemnly crowned and inaugurated in the abbey of Scone by 
the biſhop of St. Andrews, who had zealoufly embraced his cauſe, The Engliſh 


were again chaced out of the kingdom, except ſuch as took ſhelter in the ſtrong 
fortreſſes that remained in their hands; and Edward found, that the Scots, twice 
conquered in his reign, and often defeated, muſt yet be anew ſubdued. Not diſ- 
couraged with theſe unexpected difficulties, he ſent Aymer de Valence with a conſi- 


derable f. 
neral, fallin 


into Scotland to check the progreſs of the inſurgents; and that ge- 
g unexpectedly upon Bruce at Methven in Perthſhire, threw his ar- 
my into loch diſorder, as ended in a total defeat“. 
heroic courage, was thrice diſmounted from his horſe in the action, and as often 
recovered himſelf ; but was at laſt obliged to yield to ſuperior fortune, and take 


Bruce fought with the moft 


fhelter with a few flowers in the weſtern iſles. The earl of Athole, Sir Simon 
Fraſer, and Sir Chriſtopher Seton, who had been taken priſoners, were or- 
dered by Edward to be executed as rebels and traitors F. Many other acts of 


rigor were exerciſed by him ; and that prince, vowing revenge againſt the whole 


Scottifh nation, whom he deemed incorrigible in their averſion to his govern- 
ment, aſſembled a great army, and was preparing to enter the frontiers, fecure of 

ſucceſs, and determined to make the defenceleſs Scots the victims of his ſeverity: 
When he unexpectedly ſickened and died at Carliſle; enjoining with his laft 
breath his ſon and ſucceſſor to proſecute the enterprize, and never to deſiſt till 
he had finally ſubdued the e of W He 1 in the 1 ninth 
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a lch of his age. bad by his neighbour, but cg xt 


| extremely reſpected and revered by his own ſubjects. 


Tut enterprizes finiſhed by this prince, and the projects which he fortried and and character 
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brought very near to a concluſion, were more prudent; more regularly conduct: of the King. 
ed, and more advantageous to the ſolid intereſts of his kingdom than thoſe which 


were undertaken in any reign either of his anceſtors or his ſucceſſors. He reſtor- 
ed authority to the government, diſordered by the weakneſs of his father; he 


maintained the laws againſt all the efforts of his turbulent barons; he fully We f 


ed to his crown the principality of Wales; he took the wiſeſt and moſt effectual 
meaſures for reduting Scotland to a like condition; and tho' the equity of this 
latter enterprize may reaſonably be queſtioned, the circumſtances of the two king- 
doms promiſed ſuch certain ſucceſs, / and the advantage was ſo vilible of uniting 
the whole iſland under one head, that thoſe who give great indulgence to reaſons 
of tate in the meaſures of princes, will not be apt to regard this part of his con- 


duct with much ſeverity, But Edward, however exceptionable his character may | 


appear on the head of Juſtice, is the model of a politic and warlike King: He 
poſſeſſed induſtry, penetration, courage, vigour, and enterprize: He was frugal 


in all expences that were not neceſſary; he knew how to open the public treaſures | nt 
on a proper occaſion'; he puniſhed criminals with ſeverity ; he was gracious and 


affable to his. ſervants and courtiers; and being of a majeſtic figure, expert at all 


bodily exerciſes, and in the main well proportioned in his limbs, 'n@withſtanding 
the great length and the ſmalineſs of his legs, he was as well qualified to capti- 


vate the populace by his exterior Re * to gain the ene of men 
ba ſenſe by his more ſolid virtues. | 


Bur the chief advantage, which Wy people of f Eogland reaped, . ill con; Micellaneow - 
tranſactions of 


9 to reap, from the reigh of this great prince, was the correction, extenſion, 
amendment, and eſtabliſhment of the laws, which Edward maintained in great 


vigour, and left much improved to poſterity: For the work of wiſe legiſlators | 
commonly remain; while the acquiſitions of conquerors often periſh with them 


This merit has juſtly gained to Edward the appellation of the Engliſh Juſtinian. 
Not only the numerous ſtatutes, paſſed in his reign, touch the chief points of Ju- 
riſprudence, and, according to Sir Edward Coke “, truly deſerve. the name of 


eſtabliſhments, becauſe they were more conſtant, ſtanding, and durable laws than 


any made ſince; but the regular order of his adminiſtration gave an opportunity 


do the common lay to refine itſelf, and brought the judges to a certainty in their 


Mars, and the anal to a Fa in their W Sic ee 
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Hale has. rematked the ſudden improvement of Engliſh: law e this reign's 
and ventures to aſſert, that, till his own time, it had never received: any conſt» 
dcrable encreaſe . Edward ſettled the. juriſdiction: of the ſeveral courts ; firſt 


eſtabliſhed the office of. juſtice. of peace; abſtained from the practice too com: 


mon before him, of interrupting juſtice by mandates from the privy council +; 
repreſſed robberies and diſorders ©; encouraged trade by giving merchants an 
eaſy way of recovering their debts F; and in ſhort, introduced a new. face of 


things by the vigour and wiſdom of his government. As law began now to be 


well eſtabliſhed, the abuſe of that happineſs began alſo to be remarked. Inſtend 


of their former aſſociations for robbery and violence, men entered into formal 
combinations to ſupport each other in law-ſuits; and it was, ee ate * 


check this grievance by act of parliament l. 


Tuxkr happened in this reign a conſiderable mnie in * dee the 
laws: The King aboliſhed the, office of chief juſticiary, which he thought poſieſſed 
too much power, and was dangerous to the crown : He compleated the di · 
viſion of the court of exchequer into four diſtinct courts, which managed, each, 
its ſeveral branch, without dependance on any one magiſtrate; and as the law 
yers invented a method, by means of their fictions, to carry buſineſs from one court 
to another, the ſeveral courts became rivals and checks to each other 3 à circum · 
ſtance, which tended much to improve the practice of the law in England. 
Bor tho Edward appeared thus, thro' his whole reign, a friend to lam and 
juſtice, it calinot be ſaid, that he was an enemy to arbitrary powers and in 8 
government more regular and legal than was that of England in his age, ſuch 
practices as thoſe which may be remarked in his adminiſtration, would have given 
ſufficient ground of complaint, and ſometimes were even in his age the object of 


general diſpleaſure. The violent plunder and baniſhment. of the Jews; the 


putting the whole clergy, at once, out of the protection of law; the ſeizing, all 
the wool and leather of the kingdom; the heightening the impoſitions on the 
former valuable commodity ; the new and illegal commiſſion, of Trail-baſton 3 


the taking all the money and plate of monaſteries and churches, even before he 


uy: any quarrel with the clergy 3 ; the ata i every man e of and 
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this he ever obſerved-it, . We are ſure that ſcaree any of his ſueceſſors did. The multitude of theſe leg. 
ters of protection were à ground of complaint by the commons in 3 Edw. I. See Ryley, pl. 529. 
This practice is declared illegal by the ſtatute of Northampton paſſed in the ſecond of Edward III. but 


Kill'continued, like many other abuſes. There are inſtances of it fo late as the reigh of Q. Elizabeth. 


2 Statute of Winton. $ Statute of Acton Burnel. 
+ Spelman. Gloſſ. in verbo ju/ticiariusr, Gilbert's hiſt, of the Exchequer, p. 8. 


Statute of Conſpirators. 
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PRONTO ro-military ſervice, tho” not bound to it by his tenure; his viſible . my 


reluctance to confirm the great charter, as if that conceſſion had had no validit 
from the deeds of his predeceſſors; the captious cauſe which he at laſt annex 
to his confirmation 3'his procuring, after all, the Pope's diſpenſation from the oaths 
which he had: taken to obſerve that charter; and his tevying of arbitrary talliages 
even after the ftacuce, or rather charter, by which he had renounced that preroga- 
tive ; theſe are ſo many demonſtrations of his arbitrary diſpoſition, and prove with 
what enception and reſerve we ought to celebrate his love of juſtice, He took care 
that his ſubjects ſhould do juſtice to one another; but he deſired always to have his 
ee tres. in ME» Ones, : hot: wie W ar Fe 
baurs.. Ts 1 
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ofthe great-bacons; and Edward was perfectly qualified, by his character and oo 
lities, to keep'theſe tyrants in awe, and to reſtran their illegal practices. This 
ſalutary purpoſe was accordingly the great object of his attention; yet Home 
imprudentiy led into a meaſure which tended very much to encreaſe and confirm 
their:exorbitant authority. He paſſed a ſtatute, which, by allowing them to en- 
tai their eſtates, made it impracticable to diminiſi the erer; e Ta | 
milies, and left them all means of encreaſe and acquiſition. © N 
Ebwans obſerved a comrary policy with regard to the church : He Sad to 
have been the firſt chriſtian prince who paſſed a ſtatute of mortmiain's and pre- 
ventrd by. law the clergy from making new acquiſitions of lands, which by the 
eccleſiaſtical canans they were for ever prohibited to alienate. The oppoſition 
between his maxims with regard to the nobility and ecclefiaftics, leads us to con- 
jectur̃e, that it was only by chance he paſſed the | beneficial ſtatute of mortmain, 
and that his ſole object was, to maintain the number of knights fees, and to Pre: 
vent the ſuperiors from being defrauded of the profits of wardſſip, marriage, 
| livery, and other emoluments ariſing from the feudal tenures. This is indeed 
the reaſon aſſigned in the ſtatute itſelf, and appears to have been his real object 
in cyafting it. The author of the annals of Waverly aſcribes this act chiefly to 
the King's anxiety for maintaining the military force of the kingdom; but adds 
that he was much miſtaken in his purpoſe 3 for that the Amalekites were ee 
more by. the prayers of Moſes than by the ſword of the Iſraelites f. 
Ebwann was very active in reſtraining} the uſurpations of the church, and ex- 
cepting his ardour for Croiſades, which adhered to him during his whole life, 
ſeems, in other reſpeds, to have been little infected with ſuperſtition, the vice 
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= _* Chap, x11. Ae of We minds. But che paſſion for. Croiſades Was really in thut age the 
N 307. paſſion for glory. As the Pope now felt himſelf ſomewhat" more reſtrained ic 
his former practice of pillaging the national churches by general impoſitions upon 
them, he permitted the generals of particular orders, who reſided at Rome, to 
levy taxes on the ſeveral convents ſubjected to their juriſdiction ; and Edward 
was obliged to enact a law againſt this new abuſe. It was alſo become a practice 
of the court of Rome to provide ſueceſſors to benefices before they became vacant: 
Edward found it kkewiſe nen ee enn. by ip ehe ſource of injuſtice 
and impoſition. ie ot einn Ain 183% bg 
Tux tribute of 1000 We a tte to which King Fells: in doing homage to 
the Pope, had ſubjected the kingdom, had been pretty regularly paid ſinee his 
time, tho? the vaſſalage was conſtantly denied, and indeed, for fear of giving of- 
| fence, had been but little inſiſted on. The payment was called by a-new name 
of cenſus, not by that of tribute. King Edward ſeems to have abways paid: this 
money with great reluctance, and he ſuffered it; at one time, to run on for 
ſix years v, at another for eleven : But as princes in that age ſtood continually 
. in need of the Pope's good offices, for diſpenſations of marriages and other com 
ceſſions, the court of Rome found always means, ſooner or latter; to cateh the 
money. The levying of firſt fruits was alſo a new device, begun in this reign, 
by which his holineſs got his fingers very frequently into the-purſes of the en | 
ful; and the King ſeems unwarily to have given way, tot. 
Epwanxp had by his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caſtile, four ſons, but Edward his | 
heir and ſucceſſor, was the only one that ſurvived: him, She alſo bore him 
A eleven daughters, moſt of whom died in their infaney: Joan was married firſt 
to the earl of Gloceſter, and after his death, to Ralph de Monthermer; Mar- 
garet eſpouſed John duke of Brabant: Elizabeth eſpouſed firſt John earl of Hol- 
land: and afterwards the earl of Hereford: Mary was a nun at Ambreſbury. 
He had by his ſecond wife, Margaret of France, two ſons and a daughter; Tho- 
mas created earl of Norfolk, and Mareſchal of England; and Edmond who was 
created earl of Kent rt his brother Na Ws 'T 90 e died in ber in- 
Md | HB2 Wl? 
Ix the former reign un tend had dls partly: FOR ty peer 
part of the moveables, granted by parliament: In this, ſcutages were entirely 
dropt; and the aſſeſſment on moveables was the chief method of taxation. Ed- 
ward in his fourth year had a fifteenth granted him; in his fifth year a twelfth; 
in his eleventh year a thirtieth from the laity, a ann from the mba in 


5 ne, vol. 2. p. 77, 107, 1 ll. Nana 5 11 11. 
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div eighteenth year a Giteench, in his twenty ſecond year a tenth from the laity, Chap. XIII. 
a- ſixth from London and other corporate towns, half of their benefices from the 2397+ 
clergy. z in his twenty third year an eleventh from the barons and others, a tenth 
from the clergy, a ſeventh from the burgeſſes; in his twenty fourth year a twelfth 
from the barons and others, an eighth from the burgeſſes from the clergy, no- 
thing, becauſe of the Pope's inhibition; in his twenty fifth year an eighth from 
the laity, a tenth, from the clergy of Canterbury, a fifth from thoſe of York ; 
in his twenty ninth year a fifteenth from the laity, on account of his confirming 
the perambulat ion of the foreſts.;_the clergy granted nothing ; in his thirty third 
years, f firſt a thirtieth from the barons and others, and: a twentieth. from the bur-- {£254 
geſſes, then a fifteenth from all his ſubjects; in his thirty fourth year a thirtieth 1 
"from all his ſubjects for knighting his eldeft ſon. 


TFeuxsx taxes were moderate; but the King had alſo duties upon exportation 
and importation granted him from time to time: The heavieſt was commonly 


upon wool... Poundage, b e e r e e 
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| Chap. XIV. 


1307. 


Weakneſs of 
the King. 


1 1, nn Diſtontent of the baroni=—— Murder of Gavb 
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Scotland Battiè of Bannactburn . Huagb le Deſpenſer — 
commot ion Execution of the earl of a ig 
againſt the King Inſurrectian The King dethroned———Mur- 
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Tus Sapa ee, lk jake; of ackngy Edward) kept the Eng- 
liſh from being fully ſenſible of the extreme loſs, which they had ſuſtained 
by the death of the great monarch, who filled the throne; and all men haſtened 
with alacrity to take the oath of allegiance to his ſon and ſucceſſor. This prince 
was in the twenty - third year of his age, was of an agrecable figure, of a mild and 
gentle diſpoſition ; and having never diſcovered a propenſity to any dangerous 
vice, it was very natural to prognoſticate tranquility and happineſs from his go- 
vernment. But the firſt act of his reign blaſted all theſe hopes, and ſhewed him 
to be totally unqualified for that perilous fituation, in which every Engliſh mo- 
narch during thoſe ages, had, from the unſtable form of the conſtitution, and 
the turbulent diſpoſitions of che people, derived from it, the misfortune to be 
placed. The indefatigable Robert Bruce, tho? his army had been diſſipated and 
he himſelf had been obliged to take ſhelter in the weſtern iſles, remained not long 
in tranquility ; but before the death of the late King, had ſallied from his re-- 
treat, had again collected his followers, had appeared in the field, and had obtained 
by ſurprize an important advantage over Aymer de Valence, who commanded 
the Engliſh forces“. He was now become ſo conſiderable as to have afforded the 
King of England ſufficient glory in ſubduing him, without incurring any danger 
of his ſeeing all thoſe mighty preparations, made by his father, fail in the enter- 
prize. But Edward, inſtead of purſuing his advantages, marched but a little 
way into Scotland; and having an utter incapacity, and equal averſion for all ap- 
plication or ſerious buſineſs, he immediately returned upon his footſteps, and diſ- 
perſed his army. His grandees perceived from this conduct, that the authority 
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Ade crown, fallen into ſuch feeble hands, was no longer to be dreaded, and Chap. xiv. 


that every inſolence might be practiced by them with impunity, jz. 
Tux next meaſure; taken by Edward, gave them an inclination” to attack thoſe 


prerogatives; which no longer kept them in awe. There was one Piers Gavaſtons. 
the ſon of a Gaſcon knight of ſome diſtinction, who had honourably ſerved the 


His w ſor 


late King, and who, in reward of his merits, had obtained an eſtabliſhment for Piers Gava- 
his ſon in the family of the prince of Wales. This young man ſoon inſinuated ſon. - 


himſelf into the affections of his maſter, by his agreeable behaviout, and by ſup- 
plying him with all thoſe innocent, tho? frivolous amuſements, which ſuited: his 
capacity. and his inclinations; He was endowed with the utmoſt elegance of 
ſhape and perſon, was noted for a fine mien and eaſy carriage, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf | in all warlike and genteel exerciſes, and was celebrated for thoſe quick ſallies 
of wit, by which his country is diſtinguiſhed. - By all theſe accompliſhments he 
gained ſo entire an aſcendant over young Edward, whoſe heart was ſtrongly diſ- 
poſed to friendſhip and confidence, that the late King, apprehenſive of the con- 
ſequences, had baniſhed him the kingdom, and bad, before he died, made his ſon 
promiſe never to recall him *, But he no ſooner found himſelf maſter, as he vainly 
imagined, than he ſent for Fa "erg and even before his arrival at court, en- 
dowed him with. the whole earldom of Cornwal, which had eſcheated to the 
crown, by the death of Edmond, fon of Richard King of the Romans f. Not 
content with. conferring on him thoſe poſſeſſions, which had ſufficed as an appa- 
nage for a prince of the blood, he daily loaded him with new honours and riches ; 
married him to his on niece, ſiſter of the earl of Gloceſter , and ſeemed to 
enjoy no pleaſure in his royal dignity, but as it ES: him bs me to 85 high- 
eſt ſplendor this objett of his fond affections. | 


Tut haughty "barons, offended at the pee o& hie ani birt » Diſcontene of 
tho* reputable, they deſpiſed, as much inferior to their own, concealed” not their the barons. 


diſcontent ; and ſoon found reaſons roquſtrfy | their anitmofiry i in the character and 
conduct of the man they hated:” "Inſtead" of diſarming envy by the moderation 
and modeſty of his behaviour,” Gavaſton diſplayed" his power and influence wit 
e utmoſt oſtentation; and deemed no Eircumſtarice of bis good fortune 1 
agreeable as its enabling him to eclipſe und mortify all his rivals. He Was vain- 
glorious, profuſe,” rapacious ; fond of Extefior Pomp and erregen, giddy with : 
perity; and as he imagined; that his fortune was now as ſtrongly. rooted i in 
kingdom, a > bis aſcendant was encontrouſed over FO weak rey, de. took 
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both to him and to his maſter 5. 


no farther care of engaging partizans, who might ſupport his ſudden and lt 
bliſhed grandeur. . At all tourneaments, he took delight in foiling the Engliſh” 


nobility, by his ſuperior addreſs : In each converſation, he made them the ob- 
ject of his wir and raillery : Every day his enemies multiplied. upon him; and 


nought was wanting but a little time to cement their l and render i it fatal, 
r 5 $64 . & £3 TEE 


Ir behoved the King to take a journey to France, both in order to do homage | 
for the dutchy of Guienne, and to eſpouſe the princeſs Tſabella, to whom he had 


long been eontracted, tho? Anerpecce accidents had hitherto retarded” the con · 
ſummation of the marriage *. * Edward left Gavaſton guardian of the realm f, 


with more ample powers, than had uſually been conferred 4 and on his return 
with his young queen, renewed all the proofs of that fond attachment to his fa- 


vourite, of which every one ſo loudly complained. This princeſs was of an in- 
perious and intriguing ſpirit ; and finding, that her huſband's capacity 'required,' 


as well as his temper inclined, him to be governed, ſhe thought herſelf beſt in- 
titled, on every account, to perform the office, and ſhe contracted a mortal 
hatred againſt the perſon, who had diſappointed her in theſe expectations. She 
was well pleaſed, therefore, to ſee a combination of the- nobility forming againſt 


Gavaſton, Who, ſenſible of her barved,! "had e 1 * by nn in. 
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ee Ip w rae aan to Ws King, "wt! fr prince of 


the blood, was by far the moſt opulent and powerful ſubje& in England, and poſ-- 


ſeſſed in his own right, and ſoon after in that of his wife, heireſs of the family 
of Lincoln, no leſs than ſix earldoms, with a proportional eſtate in land; attended 


Vith all the juriſdictions and power, which commonly in that age were annexed to 
. landed property. He was turbulent and factious in his diſpoſition;z mortally hated 


the favourite, whoſe influence with the King exceeded his own; and he ſoon became 
the head of that party among the barons, who deſired the depreſſion of this in- 
ſolent ſtranger. The confederated nobles bound themſelves by oath, to expel 
Gavaſton: Both ſides began already to put themſelves in a warlike poſture: The 


| licentiouſneſs of the age broke out in, robberies and other diſorders, the uſual 


preludes of civil war: And the royal authority, deſpiſed in the King's on hands, 


and hated in thoſe of Gavaſton, became inſufficient for. the execution of the laws, 


and the maintenance of peace in the kingdom. A parliament being ſummoned 
at reger Lancaſter and his PRO came thither with an ores retinue z, and 
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the baniſhrzent of Gavaſton, impoſed-an oath on him never to return, and en- 


gSgaged the biſhops, who never failed to interpoſe in all civil concerns, pm I 
him encommunicate, if be remained any longer in the kingdom. Edward 
was obliged to ſubmit +; but even in his compliance, gave proofs of his fond 


attachment to his favourite. Inſtead of removing all umbrage, by ſending him 


to his on country, as was expetted; he appointed him lord lieutenant of re- | 


land $, attended him to Briſtol on his journey thicher, and before his departure 


conferred on him new lands and riches hoth in Gaſcony and England 5. Gavaſton, 


who did not want bravery, and poſſeſſed talents for war l, ated e BY 
vornment, with vigour againſt ſome Iriſh rebels, whom he ſubdued. 
Mau-] Ar , the King, leſs ſhocked: with the illegal violence which had 
beet impoſed: upon him, than unhappy in the abſence of his minion, employed 
every enpedient to ſoften the oppoſition of the barons to his return; as if ſucceſs 
in that point were the chief object of his government. The high. office of 
hereditary ſteward was conſerred on Lancaſter: His father-in-law, the earl of 


Lincoln, vas bought off by other conceſſions : Earl Warrenne was alſo mollified ; 


by civilicies, grants, or promiſes : The ipfolence'of Gavaſtan,/ being no longer 
before men's eyes, was leſs the object of general indignation: And Edward, 
derming matters ſuſficiently prepared for his purpoſe, applied to the court of 

Rome, and obtained a diſpenſation ſrom that oath, which the barons had com 
pelled Gavaſton to take, that he would abjure for ever the realm . He went 
down to Cheſter, to receive him on his firſt 


rons in parliament to his re- eſtabliſnment, ſet no longer any hounds to his extrava- 
gant: fondneſs and affection. Gavaſton himſelf, forgetting his paſt misfortu 
and blind to their cauſes, reſumed the ſame oſtentation and een e net 
came more than ever the object of general deteſtation among the batons. 


Tax nobilicy firſt diſcovered, their animoſity by abſenting themſclyes 3 wg 


e and finding, that this expedient had not been ſucceſsful, they began to 


think of employing ſharper and more effectual remedies. Tho! there had fcarce 
been any other national ground of complaint, except ſome diſſipation of the pub- 
Ho ini Tho! all the acts of mal-adminiftration, objected to the King, and i his 
| favourite, ſeemed of a na more proper to 'excite heart burgings in a ball or 
| 3 _ commotlons in a Feat kingdom: Tet Weiß, was the Iituation gf 
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k | landing from Ireland; flew into his 
arms with tranſports of joy; and having obtained the formal conſent of the ba- 
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Chap. XIV. the 
1308. 


3th February. come: to parliament, in defiance of the laws and the King's prohibition, with 


the times, that the 1 and were able, to make aki un | 
reaſons of a total alteration in the: conſtitution and civil government, Having 


a numerous retinue of armed followers, they found themſelves entirely maſters; 
and preſented a petition, which was equivalent to a command, requiring Edward 
to devolve on a choſen junto the hole authority both of the crown and of the 


36th March. Parliament. ;, The King was obliged to ſigu a commiſſion; empowering the pre- 


1311 


lates and barons, to elect tyelve perſons, Who ſhould, till che term of Michaelmas 
in the year following, have authority to enact ordinances for the geveinment of 


the kingdom, and the regulation of the King's houſhold ; conſenting that theſe 
ordinances ſhould thenceforth and for ever have the force of laus and ſtatures*; 


allowing the ordainers to form aſſociations among themſelvts, and their friends, 


for theit {rict and regular obſervance z and all this for the greater glory of God, 
the ſecurity of the church, and the honour and advantage of the king and xing 
dom . The barons in return ſigned a declaration, in which they ackngwledged, 
that they owed theſe conceſſions merely: to the King's free bounty; promiſed chat 
this ſhould never he dravn into precedent; and W Os che power of the 


ordainers hoes n e Dern APPPO be e e e il 
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them to the King and parliament, for their confirmation in the enſuing yean. 
Some of theſe ordinances were laudable, and tended to the regular execution of 


juſtice : ſuch as thoſe, requiring ſheriffs to he men of property, aboliſhing the 
practices of iſſuing privy ſeals for the ſuſpenſion of juſtice, reſtraining the prac» 
tice of purveyance, prohibiting, the adulteration or alteration of the coin, exclud- 
ing foreigners from the farms of the revenue, ordering all payments to be regu- 


| larly made into the exchequer, revoking all late grants of the crown, and giving 


the patties damages in the caſe of vexatious proſecutions. But what c 
gtieved the King was the ordinance for the remoyal of evil counſellors, by. which 
a great number of perſons were by name excluded from every. office of power 
and profit; and Piers Gavaſton himſelf was for ever baniſhed. the King's. domis 
njons, under the penalty, in caſe of diſobedience, of being declared a Public 
enemy. Other perſons, more agreeable, to the barons: were 'ſ{ubſtiruted. in; all 
the offices. And it was ordained, that, for the future, all the conſiderable digni- 


ties in the houſhold, as well as in the law, revenue, and. military governments 
Ore be e of the baronage f in en ; and the power of 5 : 
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war, n his/military tenants, e veſted in the Chap. XIV. 
Vis, nor. be exerciſed without the conſent of the nobility. e e ee 
Ew aAAD, from the fame weakneſs both ne ed, neten which hac 
engaged him to grant this unlimited commiſſton to the barons, was led to give a 
parliamentary ſanction to their ordinances: But as a conſequence of the ſame 
character, he ſecretiy made a proteſt againſt them, and declared, that, ſince the 8 
commiſſion was granted only for the making of ordinances to the. advantage of e 
the King and kingdom, ſuch articles, as ſhould. be found, prejudicial to both, were To 
to be held as got ratified and confirmed *. It is no wonder, indeed, that he re- 
tained a firm purpoſe to revoke ordinances, which had been impoſed on him by 
violence, lich entirely annihilated the royal authority, and above all, which 
deprived him of the company and ſoeciety of a perſon, hom, by an unuſual in · 
fatuation, he valued above all the ara, and e pe gem, of 
intereſt or tranquilit . A Mgt 8 540 
+ $6 ſoon; therefore, as Edward; removing. 10 Fork; had freed himſelf from 
the immediate tefror of the baron's power, he invited back Gavaſton from Flan 
ders, which that favourite: had made the place of his retreat; and declaring his 
baniſhment to be illegal, and contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom , 
openly re. inſtated him in his farmer credit and authority. The barons, highly 
provoked at this diſappointment,” and apprehenfive of danger to themſelves from 
the declared animoſity of ſo powerful-a minion, ſaw, that, either his or their 
ruin was now inevitable z me 1 — hwy Aa with |redoubled. zeal 155 . 
d of thi LA 


the King and bis minion. 80 e e be at that time, was the power 2 the 1 
nobility, that the combination of a few of them was always able to ſhake 
e throne, and ſuch, an uniyerſal concurrence hecame irreſiſtible, The earl of 

Lancaſter ſuddenſy raiſed an army, and marched t0 York, where he found: che 
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dat ur. and Edward bes ju time to ceape to Tinmouth, where be embarked, and 


TILT 


19th May. 


and that the earl of Pembroke and Henry Piercy ſhould, by contract, pledge ald 


Murder of 
Gavaſton. 
iſt July. 


the perſon of this public enemy, conducted him to the caſtle of Dedington, near 


ſailed with Gavaſton to Scarborough. Tie left! his favourite in that Fortes, 


| which, had it been properly ſupplied wich proviſions, was deemed impreguable ; 


and he marchedforward to York, in hopes ofraifing an army, which might be able 
to ſupport him againſt his enemies. Pembroke was ſent by the confederutes to 


deſiege ehe eaſtle of Scarborough; and Gavaſton, ſenſible of the bad condition 


E uus gerriſen, was obliged ee capitytate with the enemy, and ſurrender himſelf = 
priſoner . © He ftipulated, chat he fhould remain in Pembroke's hands for two 
months ; that endeavours ſhould, during that time, be mutually uſed for a gene- 
ral accommedation ; that if the terms propoſed by the barons were nor accepted, 
the caſtle ſhould be reſtored to him in the fame condition as hen he ſurrendered ir; 


their lands for the fulfilling "of theſe conditions +, Pembroke, now maſter of 


Banbury ; where, under pretence of other buſineſs, he left bim protected by a 
a: feeble guard $. Warwic, probably in concert with Pembroke, attached the 
caſtle: The guards refuſed to make any reſiftance : Gavaſton was yielded up to 


him, and conducted to Warwic caſtle: The earls of Lanrcaſter, Hereford, © and 
Arundel, immediately repaired thither 5: And without any regard, either to the 
laws or the military capitulation, they ordered the-hend of: mae g ae 
—_— J N he en fer re ef. ug , 9 0 A1: 
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485 ; and his reſenement was proportioned to the affection which he bi 55 


borne him, while living. He threatened vengeance on all the nobility, who had 
been active in that bloody ſcene, and he made preparations for war in all parts of 


England. But being Teſs conſtant in his enmities than in his friendſhips, he ſoon 


after hearkened to terms of accommodation; granted the barons 'a pardon for 


all offences; and as they ſtipulated. to aſk him publicly pardon on their knees 4, 
he was fo pleaſed with theſe vain appearances of exterior ſubmiſſion, that he ſeemed 
to have ſincerely forgiven them all paſt injuries. But as they ſtill pretended, 
notwithſtanding their lawleſs conduct, a great anxiety for the maintenance of law; 
and required the eſtabliſhment of their former ordinances as a neceſſary ſecurity 


for that purpoſe; Edward told them, that he was willing to grant them a free 
ono e b re e TINEE ee - 
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tory to the prerogattves of the crown, This anſwer was received for the preſent 
as ſutisfactory. The King's perſon, after the death of Gavaſton, was now become 
leſs obnoxions to the public; and as the ardinunces, infiſted on, appeared to bo 


nearly the fame wittythoſe, who had been formerty entorred from Henry III. by 


Mountfort, and which had been attended with fo many fatal conſequences, they 
were, on that account, demanded with leſs vehemence by the nodility 3 


The minds of all men [ſeemed to be much appeaſed towards each other: The 
animoſities of faction no longer 'prevailed : And England, now united under its 


head, would henceforth be able, it was hoped, to take vengeance on all its ene- 


mies; eee nter ere uke ps ane : 


man indignation. 7 317 


Clap, NV. 
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Tur brar zur ice Beere Netter from Saeed Naben Bruce left his War with 
faſtnbſies, in which he intended to have ſheltered his feeble force; and ſupplying a. 


his defect of power by ſuperior vigour and abificies,” he made deep'impreſfions on 


all his enemies, foreign and domeſtic. He chaced the lord Argyle and the chief- 


tain of the Macdohalds from their hills, and made himſelf entirely maſter of the 
high country: He thence invaded with ſucceſs the Cummins in the low' countries 


of the north: He took the caftles of Inverneſs, Forfar, and Brechin: He gained 
daily ſome new-acceſſion of territory; and what was a more important actqulli- 
tion, he daily reconciled the minds of the nobility to his dominion, and enliſtec 
under his ſtandard every bold leader, whom he enriched by the fpoils of his ene - 
mies. Sir James Douglas, in whom commenced: che greatneſs and renown of 


that warlike family, ſeconded him in all his enterprises: Edward Bruce, Robert's 
oyn brother, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by acklons of valour : And the terror of the 
Engliſn power being now abated by the ſecble conduct of the K ing, even the 


leaſt ſanguine of the Scots began to entertain hopes of recovering their indepen- 


dancy ; and the whole kingdom, except a fe ſtrong fortreſſes, whieh/be bad nor | 


emen de f, had acknowleged the authority of Robert. 
Ix chis ſituation, Band . e r Bale en and 


Pins ſucceſsfully employed this interval in confolidating his power, and intro- 
ducing order into the civil government, digjointed by fuch a long continuance of 


war and faRtions, © The interval was very mort: The trace, ill obſerved on both 
Aides, was at laſt openly violated ;' and wur reconimenced with greater fury than 


ever. Robert, not contetited' with defending” himſelf, made ſucceſsful inroads 
into England, ſubſiſted his needy followers by the plunder of that country, and 


taught them to deſpiſe the military genius of a nation, who had long been the ob- 


| Jef of their terror, Edward at laſt, rouzed from his-lethargy, conducted an army 
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Chap. XIV. ſo much ſuperior, retired again into his mountains. The Kiog/alomced dagen 
11% Edinburgh; but being deſtitute of proviſions, and being ill ſupported by the En- 
gliſh nobility,” who were then employed in framing their ordinances, he was 
ſoon obliged to return home, without gaining any advantage over the enemy. 
Aut the appearing union of all the parties in England, after the death of Gavaſton, 
ſeemed to reſtore that kingdom to its native force, opened again the proſpect of 
ſubjecting Scotland, and promiſed a happy concluſion to a war, in which both the 
EAI the nation were ſo deeply concerned. 
ei te ho rn yore eee ee ene een go 
1314. Ran aſſecmbled forces from all quarters, with a view of finiſhing by one 
blow this i important enterprize. - He ſummoned-the moſt warlike of his vaſſals 
: , from Gaſcony: He inliſted troops from Flanders and other foreign countries: He 
. invited. oyer great numbers of the diſorderly Irifh as to a certain prey: He join - 
ed to them a body of the Welſh, who were actuated by like motives; And aſs: 
ſembling the whole military force of England, he marched to the frontiers with 
an army which. according to the Scots writers amounted to eee, 
men, but Which was; probably much inferior ta chat number MoH, d 6g 
Tun army, collected by Robert, exceeded eee enen — — 
being compoled of men, who had diſtingui ned themſelyes by many acts of -va-- 
lour, who were rendered deſperate by their ſituation, and who were enured to all 
the varieties of fortune, they might juſtly, under ſuch a leader, be deemed for- 
midable to the moſt numerous and beſt appointed armies. The caſtle of Stir»: 
ling, which, with Berwic, was the only fortreſs of Scotland, chat remained in the 
hands: of the Engliſh, had been long; beſiegad by: Edward Bruce; and Philip: 
de Mowbray, the governor, after an obſtinate defence, was at laſt obliged to ca- 
pitulate, and to promiſe that if, before a certain day, which was no. approach. 
ing, he was not relie ved, he ſtiould open his gates to the enemy . Robert 
therefore, ſenſible,. that here was the R on «which he muſt expect the Bu. 


= > 1 — c 


pas the neceflary preparations for 1 He poſted. himſelf arBannock- 
burn, about two miles from Stirling: where he had a hill on bis right flank, and 
a moraſs on his left: And not content with having taken theſe precautions to 
prevent his being ſurrounded by the more numerous army of the Engliſh 3 he 
forſaw the ſuperior ſtrength of the enemy in cavalry;..and made proviſions againſt 
it, Having a rivulct in front, he commanded deep pits to be dug along is 


0 we find in Rymer, Ut. 3- P. 481. 4 lf cf all che infantry allemble2 from all part of England and 
Wales ; ne ey we uy 18 It is not likely therefore raariny; whole 17 55 could be near D 
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banks, and -ſharp;ſtakes-c0 be planted in them. and he ordered the whole to be 
carefully covered over with turf , The Engliſh, arrived in fight on the even- 25 
ing, and a bloody conflict ee enſued between two bodies of cavalry:ʒ 
where Robert, who waz at the head of the Scots, engaged; in ſingle combat with 
Henry de Bohun, a gentieman of the family of Hereford and at one ſtroke clefr 
his adverſary to the chin with a battle ax, in ſight of the two armies. The En- 
 Yiſhihorſo fled with precipitation to their main body. eee enen 
Tu Scots, encouraged by this favgurable event, and glorying in the vnuƷ 
of their prince, prognoſticated a happy iſſue to the combat on the enſuing day : | 
The Engliſh, confideht'in their numbers, and elated wich paſt ſucceſſes; longed 1. f of R. 
for an opportunity of revenge: And the night, tho“ extremely ſhott in that ſea- nockburn. 
ſon and in that climate, appeared tedious to the impatience.of the ſeveral comba- 
tanta. Early in the morning, Edward drew; out his army, and advanced towards 25th June. 
the Scots. The earl of Gloceſter, his nephew, ho commanded the left wing of 
cavalry," impelled by the ardour of youth, ruſhed om to the attack without pre- 
ecnution, and fell among the coveted pits, which had been prepared by Bruce for 
the reception of the enemy T. This body of horſe was diſordered: Gloceſter him- 
ſeelf was overthrown and lain: Sir James Douglas, who comtnanded the Soottiſn 
cavalry, gaye the enemy uo leiſure t0 rally, but puſhed them off the field with * 
conſiderable loſs,” and purſued them in fight of their whole line of infantry. 
While the Engliſh army were alarmed with this unfortunate beginning of the ae · 
tion, which commonly proves decilive, they obſerved an army on the heights to- 
wards their left, which ſeemed! to be marching leiſürely in order to ſurround 
them; and they were diſtracted by cheif⸗ multiplied fears. This was a number 
of waggoners and ſumpter boys, whom Robert had collected together and hav- 
ing ſupplied them with military ſtandards, gave them the appearance at a diſ- 
dance of a formidable army. The ſtratagem took effect: A panic ſeiaed the 
Engliſh: They threw-down their arms and fled: They were purſued with great 
laughter, for the ſpace! of eighty miles, till they reached! Beiwic: And the 
Scots, belides an ineftimable booty, took many per ſans of quality priſoners, and 
above 400 gentlemen, | whom Robert treated with great humanity , and whoſe 
- ranſom was a new. acceſſion of wealch tothe victorious army. The King him 
ſelf very narrowly: eſeaped by taking ſhelter in Dunbar, whoſe. gates were opened 
to him by the carl of March; and he thener pgſſed hy ſea ta Herwi cet. 
Sucn was the great and deciſive battle of Bannockburn, which ſecured the 
6 independancy of Scotland, fixed Brute on the throne. of that kingdom, and may 


be deemed the greateſt echo, Which the” Egli nonatehy, fince the con- 
. a kn if I 4c More. p. 394. 21 1. T. de More. p. 9k oy: t Ypod. Neult. | p. 501. a 
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Chap. XIV. queſt, has ever recrined. The musabere ef Alain on. theſe. occaſions ate always 
3? uncertain, and gre .commonly..much magnified by che victors : But this defeac 


1315. 


made a deep imꝑreſon an the minds of the Eoglifh ; and ät was remarkked, that, 
for ſome: years, np ſuperiority af numbers could encourage them to keep the field 
againſt che Scots *. Robert, to make advantage of his preſent ſucceſa, . broke in- 


to Eagland, and ravaged all the northern counties without oppoſition: He be- 


ſieged Carliſle, tho? that place was ſaved by the valour of Sir Andrew Harcla, 
the governor : He ves more ſucceſsful againſt Berwic, which he took by aſſault + : 
And Rabert, elated by his continued proſperity, entertained hopes of making the 
molt, important conqueſts. on the Engliſh. He ſeat over his brother. Edward, 


with an army. of bo mes, into Ireland. and that nobleman aſſumed the title of 


King of Ireland : He followed ſoon after. himſelf. with more numerous forces: 
The horrible and abſurd oppreſſions, which, the Iriſn ſuffered under: the Engliſh 
government. made them, at firſt, fly to the ſtandand of the Scots, whom they - 
regarded as their deliverers: But a ;grievous famine, which at that time laid de- 
ſolate bath Ireland and Britain, reduced the Scottiſh, army to che greatelt extre- 
mities and Robert. was ohliged co return, wich his forces much diminiſhed, in- 
to his own country. His brother, after having experienced a, variety of fortune, 
was defeated and ſlain near Dundalk by che Engliſh, cemmanded- by lord Ber- 

miagham 5: And theſe projects, IR for the arcs of the Scottiſh mation, 
thug vaniſhed into ſmoke. 

Tas Kipg, beſides ſuffering thoſe. Aifaters fram the invaſion of the Scots and 
the. iaſurrectian of the Iriſh, was; alſo. jofeſted with à rebellion in Wales ls and 
abave all by the factions of his-pwa-nobility,; who took” advantage of the public 
calamiticy,: inſulted his fallen fortunes; and endeavoured to eſtabliſh their own 
independance on the ruins of the throne. Lancaſter and the barons of his party» 
who had declined. attending Edward on his Scottiſh expedition, no ſooner ſaw 


him return with diſgrace, chan they inſiſted; on the renewal of their ordinances, 


which they {till pretended. to have validity; and the King's unhappy. condition 
obliged him to ſubmit to their demands. The miniſtry. was new: modeled by the 
direction of Lancaſter .: That nobleman was placed. at the head of the council: 


It was declared, that all the offices ſhould be filled, from time to time, by the = 


votes of parliament, or rather, by the will of the great barons “: And the na- 
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foonded the hopes of their own future grandeur on the weaknefs and diſtreſſes 
of th crown: Lanbaſter Hithſelf was fuſpeBted, with great appearance of reaſon, 
of holding 4 ſeeret correſpondence with the King of Scots: And tho he was 
himſelf entruſted with the command of the Engliſh armies; he took care that eve- 
ry enterprize ſhould be diſappointed, and every plan of operations prove unſuc- 


Ant the Europeam Kingdortis, eſperlally chat of England, were at this time 


totally unacqbainted with the office of a prime tminiſter, fo well underſtood at 
preſent in all regular monarchies; and the people could form no conception of 
man, who, tho? ſtill in the rank of à ſubjeck, poffeffed all the power of a ſove- 
reign, eaſeck the pritice of the burthen of affars, füpplied his want of experience 
or capacity, and rhaſnained'all” the rights of the crown, without degrading the 
greateſt nobles by their ſubmiſſion” to hiv temporary authority. Edward was 
Plainty by nature unfit to Hold Hind the” reins of government: He had no 
vices, but way unhappy in à tötal incapatity for ſerious bufineſs: He was ſenfi- 
ble of His own deſects, and neteſfarlly fought to be governed: Yer every favour. 
ite, whom he 3 choſe,” was regarded as a fellow ſubject, exalted aboye 
his rank and ſation : He was the object of envy to the great nobility: His cha- 
racter and condatt were decryed with che people: His authority over the King 
and kingdom was conſidered as an uftrpation:” and utilefs the prince had embrac- 
ed the dangerous expedient, of .devolving his power oh the earl of Eancaſter or 
ſome mighty barons, whoſe family intereſt was ſo extenſive as to be able alone to 
maintain his influence, he could expect no peace nor tranquillity upon the throne, 
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Poztore of defence zggainft the Scots,” But the facklous nobles" were far from be · Chup 
ing terrified with the progreſs of theſe public enemies: On the contrary, they 
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Tux King's chief favourite, after the death of Gavaſton, was Hugh le D'eſ- Hugh le Def. 
penſer or Spenſer, a young mam of Engfiſſi birth, of high rank, and of a noble penſer. 


family . He poſſeſſed all tlie exterior ateompliſtiments of petſon and addreſs, 
which wete fitted to engage the Wenk mind of Edward; but was devoid of that 
moderation and prudence, which might have qualified him to mitigate the envy 
of the great, and conduct him thro' all the perils of that dangerous ſtation, to 
which he was advanced. His father, who was of the ſane name, and who, by 
means of his ſon, had allo attained, great influence over the King, was a noble- 
man venerable from his years, reſpected thro” all his paſt life for wiſdom, va- 
Tour, and integrity, and well fitted by his talents and experience, could affairs 
have admitted of any temperament, to have ſupplied the defects both of the King 
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Chap. XIV, and of his minion*. But no ſooner was Edward's attachment declared for yopng 
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Spenſer, than the turbulent Laneaſter, and moſt of the great barons, regarded him 
as their rival, made him the object of their animoſity, and formed violent plans 
for his ruin 7. They firſt declared their diſcontent. by withdrawing from parlia- 


ment; and it was not long ere they found a pg ani h n en 


' extremities _ 1 


Tur King, who ſet no limits to his 1 towards his minions, had SES. 


LO commo- the younger Spenſer to his niece, one of the co-heirs of the earl of Gloceſter, gain 


at Bannockburn ; and the favourite, by his ſucceſſion to that opulent family, 
had inherited great poſſeſſions in the marches of Wales 4. and heing. deſirous of 
extending till. farther his influence in. thoſe quarters, he is accuſed of having 
committed injuſtice towards the barons of Audley and D'ammori, who had 410 | 
married two ſiſters of the ſame family. There was likewiſe a baron in that 
neighbourhood, called William de Braouſe, lord of Gower, who. had made a ſet- 
tlement of his.eſtate on John de Mowbray, his ſon in law; and in. caſe of fai- 
lure. of that nobleman and his iſſue, had ſubſtituted. the earl of Hereford, in the 
ſucceſſion.to the barony of Gower. Mowbray, on the deceaſe of his father in 
law, entered immediately, into poſſeſſion of the eſtate, without the formality of 
taking livery. and ſeizin from the crown; and Spenſer, who coveted that barony, 
perſuaded the King to put in. execution the rigor of the feudal law, to ſeize Gower 
as eſcheated to the crown, and to confer it upon him g. This tranſaction, which 
was the proper ſubject of a law-ſuit, immediately excited a civil war in the king- 
dom. The earls of Lancaſter and Hereford flew. to arms: Audley and D'am- 
mori joined them with all their forces : The two Rogers de Mortimer and Roger 
de Clifford, with many others, diſguſted for private reaſons. with the Spenſers, 
brought a conſiderable acceſſion.to- the party: And their army being now formi. 
dable, they ſent a meſſage to the King, requiring, him immediately to diſmiſs or 
confine the younger Spenſer; and menacing, him, in caſe of refuſal, with renounc- 


ing their homage and allegiance to him, and taking revenge on that miniſter by 


their own. authority. They ſcarce waited far an anſwer ;. but immediately fell 
upon the lands of young Spenſer, which they pillaged' and deftroyed'; murdered: 
his ſervants, drove off his cattle, and burned his houſes l. They proceeded thence 
to commit like devaſtations on the eſtates of Spenfer, the father, whoſe character 
bitherto they had ſeemed to reſpect. And having drawn and 85 a formal 
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g themſelves , they marched up to Londen with al their 3 Chap. week 
ſtationed themſelves in the neighbourhood of that city, and - demanded of the 132. 
King the baniſhment of both the Spenſers. Theſe noblemen were then abſent ; 
the father abroad; the ſon at ſea; and both of them employed in different com- 
miſſioas: The King, therefore replied, that his coronation "oath, by which he 

| was bound to obſerve the laws, reſtrained him from. giving his. aſſent to ſo ille- 
gal a demand, or condemning noblemen who were accuſed of no crime, nor had 
any opportunity afforded them of making anſwer +. Equity and reafon were but 
a feeble oppoſition to men, who had arms in their hands, and who, being alrea- 
dy involved in guilt, ſaw no ſafety but in ſucceſs and victory. They entered 
London with their troops; and giving in to the parliament, which was then ſit- 
ting, a charge againſt the Spenſers, of which they attempted not to prove one 
article, they procured, by menaces and violence, a ſentence of perpetual exile and 
forfeiture againſt theſe miniſters f. This ſentence was voted by the lay barong 
alone: For che commons, tho' now an eſtate in parliament, were yet of ſo little 
conſideration, that their aſſent was never demanded ; and even the voice of the 
prelates was neglected amidſt the preſent diſorders. The only ſymptom, which 
theſe turbulent barons gave of their regard to law, was their requiring from the 
King an indemnity for their illegal proceedings 5; after which, they diſbanded 
their army, and ſeparated, in ſecurity, as they imagined, to their ſeveral caſtles. 
Tuts act of violence, in which the King was obliged to acquieſce, rendered 
his perſon and his authority ſo contemptible,. that every one thought himſelf en. 
titled to treat him with neglect. The queen, having occaſion ſoon after to paſs: 
by the caſtle of Leeds in Kent, which belonged to the lord Badleſmere, deſired a 
night's lodging; but was refuſed admittance, and ſome of her attendants, who 
Preſented themſelves at the gate, were killed j. The inſult and brutality towards 
this princeſs, wha had always endeavoured to live on good terms with the ba- 
. rons,' and who joined them heartily in their hatred of the younger Spenſer, wag 

an action which no body pretended to vindicate; and the King thought, that he 
might, without giving general umbrage, aſſemble an army, and take vengeance 

oa the offender. No one came to the aſſiſtance of Badleſmere; and Edward 

. prevailed. :' But having now ſome forces on foot, and having concerted mea- 
Jures with his friends throughout England, he ventured to take off the maſk, to 
attack all his enemies, and to reeal the two Spenſers, whoſe ſentence he declared 
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Hlegal, unjuſt, eontrary to the tenor of the great charter, paſſed without the 4 


ſent of the prelates, and extorted by violence from — E 


* the commons were not mentioned by nova aug ach | | 
Tus King n wot Per of his tay an ha which, in 


 _ thoſe times, was commonly deciſtve: And haſtened with his army to the marches: 


of Wales, the chief ſeat of the enemies power, whom he found totally unpre- 
pared for reſiftance. Many of the barons in thoſe parts endeavoured to appeaſe: 


him by ſubmiſſion T: Their caſtles were ſeized, and their perſons oummitted to 


cuſtody. But Lancaſter, in order to prevent the total ruin of his party, ſum- 
moned together all his vaffals and retainers ; declared. his alliance with Scotland., 
which had long been ſuſpected; received the promiſe of a reinforcement ſrom 
that country under the command of Randolf, earl of Murray, and Sir James 


Douglas ; and being joined by the earl of Hereford, advanced with all his for- 


16th March. 


23d March. 
Execution of 
the earl of 
Lancaſter. 


ces againſt the King, who had collected an army of 30,000 men, and was ſupe- 
rior to his enemies. Lancaſter poſted himſelf at Burton upon Trent, and endea- 
voured to defend the paſſages of the river $: But being diſappointed in that plan 
of operations; this nobleman, who had no military genius, and whoſe perſonal 
courage was even ſuſpected, fled with his army to the north, in expectation of 
being there joined by his Scottiſh allies f. He was purſued by the King z and 
his army diminiſhed: daily; till he came to Boroughbridge, where he found Sir 
Andrew Harcla poſted with ſome. forces on the oppoſite ſide of the river, and 
ready to diſpute the paſſage with him. File was repulſed in an attampt which he 
made to force his way ; the earl of Hereford was kilted ;, the whole army of the 
rebels was diſconcerted ; Lancaſter himſelf was become incapable of taking any 
meaſures either for flight or defence; and he was. ſeined without reſiſtance by: 
Harcla, and conducted to the King 4. In thoſe. violent times, the laws were ſo- 
much neglected on both ſides, that, even where they might, without any ſenſible: 
inconvenience, have been obſerved, the conquerors deemed-it unneceſſary to pay 
any regard to them. Lancaſter, who was guiley of open-rebellion, and was taken in 
arms againſt his ſovereign, inftead of being tried by the laws of his country, 
which pronounced the ſentence of death againſt him, was condemned hy a court: 
martial *, and led to execution. Edward, bowever little vindictive in his natu - 
ral temper, here indulged his revenge, and practiſed againſt. the prifoner' the ſame 
indignities, which had been exerciſed by. his orders againſt Gavaſton. He was 
* Rymer, vol. z. p. 907: T. dela More, p. 505. + Walling. p. 15... Murimoth,”p. 57. 
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Efoathed in a mean atrire, placed on 2 lein jade without a bridle, a hood was put Chap. Ard. 
on his head, and in this poſture, attended by the acclamations of the people, this 
prince was conducted to an eminence near Pomfret, one of His own caſtles, and 

there beheaded “?. 


Tuvs periſhed Thomas earl of Lancaſter, the firſt prince of the Blood; and: 
one of the moſt potent barons who had ever been in England. His public con- 
duct ſufficiently diſcovers the violence and turbulency of his character: His pri- 
vate deportment appears not to have been more innocent : And his hypocritical 
devotion, by which he gained the favour of the monks and populace, will rather 
be regarded as an aggravation tham an alleviation of his guilt . Badleſmere, 
Giffard, Barret, Cheyney, Fleming, and about eighteen of the moſt notorious. 
offenders, were afterwards condemned by a legal trial and were executed d. Many 
were thrown. into priſon : Others made their eſcape beyond ſea :. Some of the 
King s ſervants were rewarded from the forfeitures: Harcla received for his ſer- 
vices the earldom. of Carliſle |, and a large eſtate, which he ſoon after forfeited: 
with his life, for a treaſonable correſpondence with the King of Scotland 4. But 
the greateſt part of all thoſe vaſt eſcheats was ſeized by young Spenſer, whoſe ra- 
pacity was inſatiable *®. Many of the barons of the King's party were diſguſted | 
with this partial diviſion of the fpoils : The envy againſt Spenſer roſe higher 
than ever : The uſual inſolence of his temper, raiſed by ſucceſs, impelled him to- 
commir many acts of violence T. The people, who always hated him, made 
him ſtill more the object of their averſion: All the relations of the attainted ba- 
rons and gentlemen ſecretly vowed revenge: And tho! tranquility was in appear- 
ance reſtored to the kingdom, the general contempt of the King and odium 
againſt Spenſer, bred dangargus humour, the an of future revolutions and- 
convulſions. 


e as an emden Here le d eb and Rdwend, 
after making one more fruitleſs attempt againſt Scotland, whence he retreated 
with diſhonour, found it neceffary to terminate hoſtilities with that kingdom, by 
2 truce of thirteen._years : Robert, tho” his title to the crown was not acknow- 
ledged in the treaty, was-ſatisfied with enſuring his poſſeſſion of it during ſo long 
a tine. He had repelled with gallantry all the attacks of England: He had 
ſucceſsfully carried war-beth into that kingdom and into Ireland: He had reject- 


| ® Leland's Coll. vol. 1. p. 666. f Knyghton, p. 2540: f Hidgen, lib. 7. cap. 42. 
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ed with diſdain the Pope's authority, who pretended to impoſe his —— up- 
on him, and oblige him to make peace with his enemies: His throne was firmly 
eſtabliſhed, as well in the affections of his ſubjects, as by force of arms : Yet there 
naturally remained ſome inquietude in his mind, while at war with a ſtate, which, 
however at preſent diſordered by faction, was of itſelf ſo much an over-match 
for him both in riches and in numbers of people. And this truce was, at the 
ſame time, the more convenient for England; becauſe the nation was in that 
juncture threatened with hoſtilities from France. | 


Pm the Fair, King of France, who died in 1315, had left the crown to 
his ſon Lewis Hutin, who, after a ſhort reign, dying without male iſſue, was ſuc- 
ceeded by Philip the Long, his brother, whoſe death ſoon after made way for 
Charles the Fair, the youngeſt brother of that family. This monarch had ſome = 
reaſons of complaint againſt the King's miniſters in Guienne z and as there was 
no common nor equitable judge in that ſtrange ſpecies of ſovereignty, eſtabliſhed 


by the feudal law, he ſeemed deſirous to take advantage of Edward's weakneſs, 


and under that pretence, to confiſcate all his foreign dominions T. After an em- 
baſly by the earl of. Kent, the King's brother, had been tried in vain, Queen 
Iſabella obtained permiſſion to go over to Paris, and endeavour to adjuſt, in an 
amicable manner, the difference with her brother : But while ſhe was making 
ſome progreſs in this negotiation, Charles ſtarted a new pretenfion, the juſtice = 


| which could not be diſputed, that Edward himſelf ſhould appear in his court, 


4325. 


and do the homage of a vaſſal for the fees which he held in France HF, But there 
occurred many difficulties in complying with this demand. Young Spenſer, by 
whom the King was implicitly governed, had unavoidably been engaged in ma- 
ny quarrels with the Queen, who aſpired to the fame authority; and tho? that 
artful princeſs, on her leaving England, had diſſembled her animoſity' I, Spenſer, 
well acquainted with her ſecret ſentiments, was unwilling to attend his maſter to 
Paris, and appear in a court, where her credit might expoſe him to inſults, if not to 
danger. He heſitated no leſs on allowing the King to make the journey alone; 
both fearing, leſt that eaſy prince ſhould in his abſence fall under ſome other in- 
Auence, and foreſeeing the perils, to which he himſelf ſhould be expoſed, if, with- 
out the protection of the royal authority, he remained in England; where he was 
ſo generally hated. While theſe doubts bred delays and difficulties, Iſabella pro- 
poſed, that Edward ſhould reſign the dominion of Guienne to his ſon, now thir- 


- 
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teen years of age; and that the prince ſhould come to Paris, and do the homage Chap. XIV, 


which every vaſſal owed to his ſuperior lord. This expedient, which ſeemed fo 3. 
happily to remove all gifficulties, was immediately complied with : Spenſer was 
charmed with the contrivance : Young Edward was ſent to Paris: And the ruin, 
covered under this fatal ſnare, was never perceived, nor poſted by any of the 
Engliſh council. 


Tux Queen, on her arrival in France, had found there „ i of 
Engliſh fugitives, the remains of the Lancaſtrian faction; and their common 
hatred of Spenſer, ſoon bred a ſecret friendſhip and correfpondence between them 
and that princeſs. Among the reft was young Roger Mortimer, a potent baron 
in the Welſh marches, who had been obliged, with others, to make his ſubmiſſion 
to the King, had been condemned for high treaſon; but having received a pardon 
for his life, was afterwards detained in the Tower, with an intention of rendering 
his impriſonment perpetual. He was. ſo fortunate as to make his eſcape into 
France ; and being one of the moſt conſiderable perſons now remaining of the 
party, as well as diſtinguiſhed by his violent animoſity againſt Spenſer, he was 
eaſily admitted to pay his court to Queen Iſabella: The graces of his perſon and 
addreſs advanced him quickly in her affections: He became her confident and 
counſellor in all her meaſures : And gaining daily ground upon her heart, he en- 
gaged her to ſacrifice at laſt, to her paſſion, all the ſentiments of honour and of fi- 
delity to her huſband . Hating now the man, whom ſhe had injured, and whom Conſpiracy a- 
ſhe never valued, ſhe entered cordially into all Mortimer's. conſpiracies; and hay- gainſt the 
ing artfully got into her hands the young prince, and heir of the monazchy, ſhe ' ng. 
reſolved on the utter ruin of the King, as well as of his favourite. She en- 
gaged her brother to enter into this criminal purpoſe : Her court was daily full of 
the exiled barons : Mortimer lived in the moſt declared intimacy with her : A 
correſpondence was ſecretly carried on with the malecontent party in England: 
And when Edward, informed of theſe alarming circumſtances, required her ſpee- 
dily to return with the prince, ſhe publicly replied, that ſhe never would ſet foot 
in the kingdom, till Spenſer was forever removed from his preſence and councils : 


A declaration, which procured her great Dey” in England, and threw a de- 
cent veil on all her treaſonable enterprizes. 

Ewan endeavoured to put himſelf in a al of defence F; but, beſides 
the difficulties ariſing from his own indolence and ſlender abilities, and the want 
of — which of conſequence attended all his reſolutions, it was not eaſy 
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for him, in the preſent ſtate of the kingdom and revenue, to maintain nee 
force, ready to repell an invaſion, which he knew not at what time or place he 


had reaſon to expect. All his efforts were unequal to the traiterous and hoſtile 


Inſurrection. 


conſpiracies, which both at home and abroad were forming againſt his authority, 


and which were daily penetrating farther even into his own family. His brother, 
the earl of Kent, a virtuous but weak prince, who was then at Paris, was un wa- 


rily engaged by his fiſter-in law, and by the King of France, who was alſo his 


cCouſin german, to give countenance to the invaſion, whoſe ſole object, he believed, 


was the expulſien of the Spenſers: He prevailed on his elder brother the earl of 
Norfolk, to enter ſecretly into the ſame deſign :- The brother and heir of the cart 
of Lancaſter had too many reaſons for his hatred of theſe miniſters, to refuſt his 


concurrence. Walter de Reynel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and many of the 


7326. 


prelates expreſſed their approbation of the Queen's meaſures: Several of the moſt 
potent barons, envying the exorbitant authority of the favourite, were ready to fly 
to arms: The minds of the people, by means of ſome truths and many calumnies, 
were ſtrongly diſpoſed to the ſame party: And there needed hut the appearance 
of the Queen and Prince, with ſuch a body of foreign troops, as might be fuf- 
ficient to give her protection: againſt immediate —_— to turn all pray = 


ſo — n en the unhappy Edward. 


CARL ES, tho' he gave countenance and en the facllon Was alllamed 
openly to ſupport the Queen and prince, againſt the authority of a huſband” and 
father; and Iſabella was obliged to court the alliance of ſome other foreign 
potentate, from whoſe dominions ſhe might ſet out on her intended enterprize: 
For this purpoſe, ſhe: affianced young Edward, whoſe tender age made him inca- 
pable to judge of the conſequences, with Philippa; daughter of the count of 


| Holland and Hainault “; and having by the open aſſiſtance of this prince; and 


the ſecret protection of her brother, inliſted in her ſervice near 3000 men at artns, 


24th Septem. ſne ſet out from the harbour of Dort, and landed fafely, and without oppoſition, 


on the coaſt of Suffolk. The earl of Kent was in her company: Two other 
princes of the blood, the earl of Norfolk, and the brother of the earl of Lan- 
caſter, joined her ſoon after her landing with all their followers: Three prelates, 
the biſhops. of Ely, Lincoln, and Hereford, brought her both the force of their 


vaſſals and the authority of their character : Even Robert de Watteviſle, who 


had been ſent by the King to oppoſe hor progreſs in Suffolk, deferted to her with 


„T. de la More, p- 598; | + Walfing. P. 123, Ypod, Neuft. p. 507. T. de la More, p. f 
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f Wan To render her cauſe more favourable, e eben her decla- Chap. XIV, 


ration, chat the ſole purpoſe of her enterpriae was to free the king and kingdom 1 „ 
from. che tyranny. of ghe Spenfers, and of chancellor Baldoc, their creature . 
The populace were allured by her ſpecious pretences: The barons thought 


themſel ves ſecure againſt forfeitures by the appearance of the prince of Wales 
in her army: And a weak irreſolute King, ſupported by miniſters generally odious, 
was altogether unable ebe erg chess which pepe nnn violence 
againſt him. nt ne le Nn Eutin bein bt rte! £:S 
Ewan, ene in vain to rouze the citizens of: Landa to ſome ſenſe 
of; loyalty 4, departed for the weſt, where he hoped to meet with a better recep- 
tion and he had no ſooner diſcovered his weakneſs by leaving the city, than the 
rage of the populace broke out without controul againſt him and his miniſters. 
Ther firſt plundered and then murdeged all thoſe who were obnoxious to them: 
They ſe the biſhop of Exeter, a virtuous and loyal prelate, as he was paſſing 
cht the ſtreets; and having beheaded' him, they threw bis body into the 
river 5. They made themſelves maſter of the Tower by ſurprize; and then en- 
tered into a formal aſſociation to put to death without mercy every one yo 
ſhould dare to oppoſe the enterprize of queen Iſabella, and of the prince ||. 
like ſpirit was ſoon communicated to all other parts of England; and threw 15 | 


few ſervants of the King, who ſtill ier s of eee their Lo. 
into terror and aſtoniſhment. N 


Ewan Was hotly purſued to Briſtol by. the ard of Kent, brad by: the 
foreign forces under John de Hainault. He found himſelf diſappointed in his ex- 
pectations with regard to the loyalty: of thoſe parts; and he paſſed over to Wales, 
where he flattered himſelf his name was more popular, and which he hoped to 
find free from the contagion of general rage, which. had ſeized the Engliſh J. 
The elder Spenſer, lately created earl of Wincheſter, was left governor of the 
caſtle of Briſtol z but the garriſon mutinied againſt him, and he was delivered into 
the hands of, his enemies. This venerable noble, who had nearly reached the nine- 
tieth year of his age, was inſtantly; without a trial, or witneſs, or accuſation, or 
anſwer, condemned to death by the rebellious barons: He was hanged on a gib- 
bet; his body Was cut in pieces, and thrown, to the dogs “; and his head was 
ſent to Wincheſter,” the place whoſe. title he bore, and was there ſet on a pole, 
ad expoſed Win inſults > the populace. e e e 


444 
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Chap. XIV. - Taz King, diſappointed ane w in his expectations of ſuceoufs from the Wellh | 
1326. took ſhipping for. Ireland/3/ but being drove baok by contrary winde, he endea- 
voured to conceal himſelf in the mountains of Wales: He was ſoon diſcovered, 

was put under the cuſtody of the earl of Laneaſter, ami was confined in the 

caſtle of Kenilworth. : The younger Spenſer, his favourite, hd fo fell ib che 
hands of his enemies, was executed, like his father, withour'ahy appeiratite of 

a legal trial T: The earl of Arundel, almoſt the only mam of his rank id Eng- 

land, who had maintained his loyalty, was alſo, without any trial, put to deuth 

ar the inſtigation of Mortimer: Baldoc, the chancellor, being u prieſt, could not 

with ſafety be ſo ſuddenly diſpatehed but being ſent to the biſhop of Hereford%s 

- houſe in London, he was there, as his enemies probably foreſaw;. ſized» by the 
populace, thrown into Newgate, and ſoon after expired, from the eruel uſage 

which he had received . Even the uſual revereticey paid the Fieerdoral charkcter, 

gave way, with every other conſideration, to the preſent rage of the people. | 


The King de- Tz queen, to avail herſelf of the prevailing deluſion, ſummoned, in the King's 
5d tron name, a parliament at Weſtminſter, where, together with the power of her ar- 
my, and the authority of her partizans among the barons, who were concern: 

1327. to ſecure their paſt treaſons by committing new acts of violence againſt their ſo- 
vereign, ſhe expected to be ſeconded by the fury of the populace, the moſt dan- 
gerous of all inſtruments, and the leaſt anſwetable for their exceſſes, A charge 
13th January. Was drawn up againſt the King, in which, even tho? it was framed by his invete- 
rate eneinies, nothing but his narrow genius, or his misfortunes, 'were objected to 
him: For the greateſt malice found no particular erime with which it could re- 

proach this unhappy prince. He was accuſed of incapacity for go ſernment, of 
waſting his time in idle amuſements, of neglecting public buſineſs, of being 
ſwayed by evil counſellors, of having loſt, by his miſconduct, the Kingdom of 

Scotland, and part of Guienne; and to ſwell the charge, even che death of ſome 
barons, and the impriſonment of ſome prelates, convicted of treaſon, were laid to 

| kis account'$. It was in vain, amidſt the violence of arms and tumult of the 
people, to appeal either to law ot reaſon: The depoſition of the King, without 

any appearing oppobition, was voted by parliament: The prince, already declared 

regent by his pdrty *, was placed on the throne : And a deputation was ſent to 
Edward at Kenilworth, to require his refignation, whick AI _ terror foon 

extorted from him. 
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the times, {till farther enflamed by faction, could forever remain inſenſible to the 
voice of nature. A wife, who had firſt deſerted, next invaded, and then de- 
throned her huſband: Who had made her infant ſon an inſtrument in this unna- 
tural. treatment of his father: Who had by lying pretences ſeduced the nation 
| into-rebellion againſt their ſovereign: Who had puſhed them into violences and 
eruelties, that had diſhonoured them: All thoſe circumſtances were ſo odious in 
themſelves, and formed ſuch a complicated ſcene of guilt, that the leaſt reflection 
fufficed to open mens eyes, and make them deteſt this, flagrant. infringement of 
eyery public and private duty. The-ſuſpicions which. ſoon aroſe of Iſabella's cri- 
minal commerce with Mortimer, the proofs which daily brake out of this part of 
her guilt, enereaſed the general abhorrence againſt her; and her impudent hypo- 
ctriſy, in publicly bewailing with 
to deceive even the moſt ſtupid and moſt prejudiced of her adherents. In pro- 
portion as the Queen became the object of public hatred, the dethroned monarch, 
who had been the victim of her crimes ancꝭ her ambition, was regarded with pity, 
with friendſhip, with veneration; and men became ſenſible, that all his mifcon- 
duct, which faction had ſo much 


Lancaſter, to whoſe cuſtody he had been committed, was ſoon touched with theſa 
| ſentiments ; and beſides uſing his | priſoner with gentleneſs and humanity, 
was ſuſpected to have entercained ftill more honourable intentions in his fayour. 


teary the King's unhappy fate +, was not able 


„had been owing to the unavoidable 
weakneſs, not to any voluntary depravity of his character. The, new earl of 


1327, 


The King, therefore, was taken out of his hands, and delivered over to the lord | 


Berkeley, and /Maitravers, and Gournay, who were entruſted alternately, each for 
' month, with the charge of guarding him. While he was in Berkeley's cuſtody, 
be was ſtill uſed with the gentleneſs due to his rank and his misfortunes ; but 
when Mautravers' and Gournay's turn came, every ſpecies of indignity was prac- 
_ Uſed. againſt him, as if their intention had heen to break entirely the prince's ſpi- 
rit, and to employ his ſorrows and afflitions, inſtead of more violent and more 
| Pani oi e, for the inſtruments: of his murder . It is reported, that 
one day, when Edward was to be ſhaved, they ordered cold and dirty ater nete 
brought from the ditch. for that purpoſe; and when he deſired it to be 

and was ſtill denied his requeſt, he burſt out into tears, which bedewed his ef 
and. he exclaimed, that, in, ſpite of their inſolence, he ſhould be ſhaved with 
' Clean and warm water . But as this means for laying Edward in his grave ap- 
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1327. 
21ſt Septr. 


The King 
murdered. 


148 IS TORT of ENGLAND. 


two keepers, who were at his devotion, inſtantly to diſpatch him ; and theſe 
ruffians contrived to make the manner of his death as cruel and barbarous as poſ- | 
ſible. Taking advantage of Berkeley's fickneſs, in whoſe cuſtody he then was,. 
and who was thereby incapacitated from attending his charge F they came to Ber- 
keley- caſtle, and put themſelves in poſſeſſion of the King's perfon. They 'threw- 


him on the bed; held him down violently with a table, which they flung over 


him; thurſt into his fundament a red hot iron, which they inſerted thro* a horn 


and tho? the outward! marks of violence upon his perſon were prevented by 


this expedient, the horrid deed was diſcovered to all the guards and attendants 
by the ſcreams, with which the neun yo filled wy caftie, - while _ Doe | 


els were conſuming . 


His character. 


Govrney and Mautravers were held in deteſtation 1 all 3 and 5 | 
the enſuing revolution in England threw. their protectors from power, they. found. 
it neceſſary to provide for their ſafety by flying the kingdom. Gournay was af< 
terwards ſeized at Marſeilles, delivereg over to the Seneſchal of Guienne, put on 
board a ſhip with. a view of carrying him. over to England ;: but was beheaded 
at ſea, by ſecret orders, as was ſuppoſed,. from ſome nobles and prelates in Eng- 
land, anxious to. prevent any diſcovery, which he might make of his accompli» 
ces l. Mautravers concealed himſelf for ſeveral years in Germany ;, but having 
found means of rendering ſome ſervice to Edward III. he ventured to approach 


his perſon,. threw himſelf on his knees OF: him, ſubmicted to his e mo 
received a pardon 4. 5 


IT is not eaſy to imagine a. man more innocent” t and inoffenſive chan the 9 
py King, whoſe tragical death we have related; nor a prince leſs fitted for gd- 
verning that, fierce and turbulent people, ſubjected to his authority. He was 
obliged to devolve on others the weight: of government, which he had neither 
ability nor inclination to bear: The ſame indolence and want of penetration lec 
him to make choice of miniſters. and favourites, who were not always the beſt qua- 
lified for the truſt committed to them: The ſeditious grandees, pleaſed with his 
weaknels, yet complaining of it, under pretence of attacking his miniſters, inſult- 
ed his perſon, and invaded: his authority: And the impatient populace, ignorant 
of the ſource of their; grievances, threw all the blame upon the King, and en- 
creaſed the public diſorders by their: faction and e It was in vain n to looks 


+ Cotton's Ebrid. p. 8. t n9951 AS NE: 509: e 
T. de Ia More, p. 63. | Walſing. p. 128, Ada, Hiſt, p. 390. I Cotton's abridg. 
p. 66, 81. Rymer, vol. 5. p. 600. | pers ot. W 
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for priteicn from dels whoſe voice, always feeble in thoſe times, was not Chap. XIV. 
heard amidft the din of arms: What could not defend the King was lefs able to 1327. 

| give ſhelter to any of the people: The whole machine of government was torne 

in pieces with fury and violence: And men, inſtead of complaining againſt the 

manners of their age, and the form of their conſtitution, which required the moſt 
Ready and moſt ſteilful hand to conduct them, imputed all errors to the perſon, 

who had the misfortune'to be entruſted with the reins of empire. 


Bor tho” ſuch miſtakes be natural and unavoidable while the events are recent, ir 
i ſhameful deluſion in modern hiſtorians, to imagine, that all the antient princes, 
who were unfortunate in their government, were alſo tyrannical in their conduct, 
and that the ſeditions of the people proceeded always from ſome invaſion of their 
| likerties and privileges by the monarch. Even a great and a good King was not 
In that age ſecure againſt faction and rebellion, as appears in the caſe of Henry 
II. bur à great King had the beſt chance, as we learn from the hiſtory of the ſame - 
period, for quelling and ſubduing them. Compare the reigns and characters of 
Edward I. and Il. The father made ſeveral violent attempts againſt the liber- 
ties of the people: His barons oppoſed him : He was obliged, at leaſt found it 
prudent, to ſubmit : But as they dreaded his valour and abilities, they were con- 
rented with reaſonable ſatisfaction, and puſhed no farther their advantages againſt 
him. The facility and weakneſs of the ſon, not his violence, threw every. thing 
into confuſion : The laws and government were overturned : An attempt to re- 
- Inſtate them was an unpardonable crime: And no atonement, but the depoſition 
and tragical death of the King himſelf, could give theſe barons contentment. 1 
is eaſy to ſee, that a conſtitution, which depended ſo much on the perſonal cha- 
© riter of the ſovereign, muſt neceſſarily, in many of its parts, be a government. « of 
will, not of laws. But always to throw, without diſtinction, the blame of all 
diſorders upon the prince, would introduce a fatal error in politics, and ſeryea as 
a perpetual apology for treaſon and rebellion : As if the turbulency' of the gre 
and madneſs of the people, were not, equally with the tyranny of princes, | an ey 


incident to human ſociety, and no leſs e to be guarded, againlt i in 05 
well regulated conſtitution. 


+ Watt theſe abominable ſcenes paſſed i in Nude the theatre ol Fea ance was Mikel 
gained with a wickedneſs equally barbarous, and ſtill more public and deliberate. 1 
The order of Knights templars had ariſen during the firſt fervour of the Croi- erh this. 
ſades; and uniting the two qualities the moſt popular in that age, devotion” and © 
valour, and exerciſing both in the moſt popular of all enterprizes, the defence of 
the THE Land, they had made rapid advances to credit and authority, and 


| had 
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Chap. XIV. had acquired, from the piety of the faithful, very ample poſſeſſions in very coun- 


try of Europe, eſpecially in France. Their great riehes, joined to the courſe of 


time, had, by degrees, relaxed the ſeverity of theſe virtues ; and the templars had 


in a great meaſure loſt that popularity, which firſt raiſed them to honour and 
diſtinction. Acquainted from experience with the fatigues and dangers of thoſe 
fruitleſs expeditions to the Eaſt, they choſe rather to enjoy in eaſe their opulent 
revenues in Europe: And being all of them men of birth, educated; according 
to the cuſtom of that age, without any tincture of letters, they ſcorned the igno- 
ble occupations of a monaſtic life, and paſſed their time wholly. in the faſhionable 
amuſements of hunting, gallantry, and the pleaſures of the table. Their rival 
order, that of St. John of Jeruſalem, whoſe poverty had as yet preſerved them 
from like corruptions, ſtill diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their enterprizes againſt 

the infidels, and ſucceeded to all the popularity, which was loſt by the indolence 


and luxury of the templars. But tho? theſe cauſes had weakened the foundations 


of this order, once ſo celebrated and revered, the immediate ſource of their de- 
ſtruction proceeded from the cruel and vindictive ſpirit of Philip the Fair, who 
having entertained a private diſguſt againſt ſome eminent templars, determined 
to gratify at once his avidity and revenge, by. involving the whole order in one 
undiſtinguiſhed ruin. On no better information, than that of two knights, con- 
demned by their fuperiors to perpetual impriſonment, for their vices and 
profligacy z he ordered on one day all the templars of France to be committed 
to priſon, and imputed to them ſuch enormous and abſurd crimes, as are. ſuffi- 
cient of themſelves to deſtroy all the credit of the accuſation. Belides their being 
univerſally charged with murder, robbery, and vices the moſt ſhocking to nature; 
every one, it was pretended, whom they received into their order, was obliged to 


renounce our Saviour, to ſpit upon the croſs *, and to join to this impiety the 


ſuperſtition of worſhiping a gilded head, which was ſecretly kept in one of their 
houſes at Marſeilles. They alſo initiated, it was ſaid, every candidate by ſuch 
infamous rites, as could ſerve to no other purpoſe, than to degrade the orderin 
his eyes, and deſtroy for ever the authority of all his ſuperiors over him f. 
Above an hundred of theſe unhappy gentlemen were put to the queſtion, in order 
to extort from them à confeſſion of their guilt : The more obſtinate periſhed in 


the hands of their tormentors : Several, to procure themſelves immediate eaſe in - 


the violence of their agonies, acknowledged whatever was required of them: Forged 


confeſſions were imputed to others {: And Philip, as if their guilt were now. cer- 


* Bymer, vol. 3. P. 31, 1. f Is pretended, that he kifed the knights Who techie: 
ed him on the mouth, navel and breech. . P> IS» 185 Wall. p. 99. 1 Vertot, hiſt, 
. de Malte, vl. 2. 15 127, 130, &c. 5 * 
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tains 3 confiſcation of all their treaſures: But no coals had the Chap. XIV. 
templarg-recovered from their tortures, than, preferring the moſt cruel execu- 1325. 
tion to à life with infatny, they diſavowed their confeſſions, exclaimed againſt the | 
forgeries, juſtified the innocence of their order, and appealed to all the gallant 
actions, performed by them in antient or latter times, as a full apology for their 
conduct. The barbarous: tyrant, enraged at this diſappointment, and thinking 
himſelf now engaged in honour to proceed to extremities, ordered fifty four of 
them, whom he branded as relapſed heretics, to periſh by the puniſhment of fire 
in his capital * : Great numbers expired after a like manner in other parts of 
the kingdom: And when he found, that the perſeverance of theſe unhappy vic- 
tims, in juſtifying to the laſt their innocence, had made deep impreſſion on the 
ſpeRators, he endeavoured to overcome the conſtancy of the templars by new 
inhumanities. The grand maſter of the order John de Molay, and another great 
officer, brother to the ſovereign of Dauphine, were conducted x6 a ſcaffold, 
erected before the church of Notredame, at Paris: A full pardon vas offered 
them on the one hand: The fire, deſtined for their execution, was ſhown to them 
on the other: Theſe gallant nobles ſtill perſiſted in the proteſtations of their own 
innocence and that of their order; and were GT en inbd/the mes by 
the executioner . 
| In all this barbarous injuſtice; Cleaitny V. who was the creature of Philip, 
and then reſided in France, fully concurred; and without examining a witneſs, or 
making any enquiry into the truth of facts, he ſummarily, by the plenitude of 
his apoſt6lic power, | aboliſhed the whole order. The templars all over Europe | 
were thrown into priſon; cheir conduCt underwent a ſtrict ſcrutiny ; the power of 
their enemies ſtill pufſued and oppreſſed them; but no where, except in France, 
were the ſmalleſt traces of their guilt pretended to be found. England ſent back 
an ample teſtimony of their piety and morals but as the order was now annihi- 
lated, the knights were diſtributed into (ſeveral convents, and their poſſeſſions 
were, by command of the Pope, transferred to the order of St. John 4. We now® 
proceed to relate ſome other detached tranſactions of the preſent period. 


Tux kingdom of England was afflicted with a grievous famine during ſeveral 
years of this reign. Perpetual rains arid cold weather, not only deſtroyed the 
| harveſt, but bred'a mortaliry among the cattle, and raifed every kind of food to 
an enormous price 5. The parliament, in 1315, endeavoured to fix more mo- 
derate rates on cofrimodities z not ſenſible, that ſuchan attempt was impracticable, 
and that, were it poſſible to reduce the price of food by any other, expedient 
'® Vertot, vol. 4. p. 132: Trevet, cont. p. 3. + Ventot, vol. 2. Pp. 142. . Rymer. 
vol. 3. P. 323.936. vol. 4. p. 47. Ypod. Neuſt. p. 56. F Trevet, cont. p. 7, 18. 
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than introducing plenty, nothing could be more pernicious and deſtructive to the 
public. Where the produce of a year, for inſtance, falls ſo far ſhort, as to af- 
ford full ſubſiſtance only for nine months, the only: expedient for making it laſt 
the whole twelve, is to raiſe the prices, to put the people by that means on ſhort 
allowance, and oblige them to ſpare their food, till a more plentiful year. But 
in reality, the encreaſe of prices is a neceſſary conſequence of ſcarcity z and laws, 
inſtead of preventing it, only encreaſe the evil, by cramping and reſtraining com- 
merce. The parliament accordingly, in the enſuing year, repealed e endipance, 
which they had found uſeleſs and burdenſome *.. +, ob . 
Tu prices affixed by the parliament are fomewhat remarkable : 11 6s pounds 
e ſhillings of our preſent money for the beſt ox, not fed with corn: If fed 
with corn, three pounds twelve ſhillings: A fat hog of two years old, ten ſhillings: 


A fat weather unſhorn, a crown: If ſhorn, three ſnillings and fix pence: A fat 


gooſe, ſeven pence halfpenny: A fat capon, ſixpence: A fat hen, three pence: | 


Two chickens, three pence : Four pigeons, three / pence : Two dozen of eggs, 


three pence . If we conſider theſe prices, we ſhall find, that butcher's meat, in 


this time of great ſcarcity, muſt ſtill have been ſold by the parliamentary ordinance, 


three times cheaper than our middling prices at preſent: Poultry ſomewhat lower; 
becauſe, being now conſidered as a delicacy, it has riſen beyond its proportion. 


In the country places of Ireland and Scotland, where delicacies bear no price, 


poultry, i is at preſent as cheap, if not cheaper, than butcher's meat. But the inference 
I would draw from the compariſon of prices is ſtill more conſiderable: 1 ſuppoſe ; 
that the rates, affixed by parliament; were inferior to the uſual market prices in 


thoſe years of famine and mortality of cattle 3. and that theſe; commodities, inſtead 
of a third, had really riſen to a half of the . preſent value. But the famine at 
that time was ſo conſuming, that wheat was ſometimes ſold for above four pounds 
ten ſhillings a quai ter , uſually for three pounds $ z that is, conſiderably above 
twice our middling prices. A certain proof of the wretched ſtate of tillage in 
thoſe ages. We formerly found, that the middling price of corn in that period 
was a half of the preſent value; while the middling price, of cattle was only an 
eighth part: We here find the ſame immenſe diſproportion in years of ſcartity. 

It may thence be inferred with certainty, that the raiſing of corn was a ſpecies of 
manufactory, which few in that age could practiſe with advantage: And there 


is reaſon to think, that other manufactures more refined, were ſold even beyond 


| their preſent prices: At leaſt there is a demonſtration for it in the reign of Hen- 


1 wall. p. 107. T Rot. Parl. 7. Edw. II. n. 35. 36. 1 1 Nevft. p. 502. 44 Murimuth, 


p. 48. Wallingbam, p. 108, Fe hiv ons ys. * $ Ypod, een WNovet, | 
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ry vu. n affixed to ſcarlet and other broad 1 
During all thoſe times, it was uſual for the princes and great nobili- 
ty to — ſettlements of their velyer beds and ſilken rabes, in the ſame man- 
ner as of their eſtates and manors , In the liſt of jewels and plate, which had 
belonged to. the oftentatious Ee and which the King recovered from the 
earl of Lancaſter after the murder of that favourite, we find ſome embroidered 
girdles, flowered ſhirts, and filk waiſtcoats +. It was afterwards one article of 
accuſation againſt that potent and opulent earl, when tried for his life, 25 ihe 
had purloined ſome. of theſe effects of Gayaſton, .. The i ignorance of thole ag 
manufactures, and ee in PIs. is a clear may that. they were (3 1354 
being populogus. wpq base ad, . 
All trade and e ee were chen at A 8 W, The ceo 
| country in the northern parts of Europe, where they ſeem to haye riſen to a 
tolerable degtee of i improvement, was Flanders, Whe Roben, earl of that coun- 
try, was applied to by Edward, and was deſired to break. off commerce with 
the Scots, whom Edward called his rebels, and repreſented as excommunicated on 
chat account by the church, the earl replied, that n was en conſidered 
5 en and free and open to all nations t. 15 Deming ng gc 
Tux petition of the elder Spenſer to parliament, Wees of the "56a 
tion committed on his lands by the barons, contains ſeveral particulars, which 
are cutious, and diſcover the manners of the age $. He affirms, that they had 
ravaged ſixty. three manors belonging to him, and he makes his lofles amount. to 
46,000 pounds; that is, to 138,0co of our preſent money. Among other par- 
ticulars, he enu es 28,000. „Jod oxen. and heifers, 1200 cows, with 
their breed ; 4 3 560 OM, He OY hogs, together with 600. ba- 
cons, 80 carcaſſes, of beef, and 600 muttons in the larder; ten tung of cyder, 
arms, for 200 men and other warlike engines and proviſions. The plain inference 
18, chat the greateſt part of Spenſer's vaſt, eſtate,. as well as that of the other nor 


Chap. XIV.. 
1327. 


bility, was farmed by the landlord; himſelf, managed by his ſtewards or bailify" 


and cultivated by his villains. L. ittle or nong of it was let on leaſe, to-huſbang- 
men: Its produce was conſumed in, rpſtic hoſpitality by the baron pn hib off. 
ers: A great number of idle retainers, ready for, any diſorder or; miſchief, were 
maintained; hy him; All who. liveq upon his, eſtate; were abſolutely at his :diſpet 
ſal : Inſtead of applying to courts of juſtice, he uſually. ſought redreſs, by Open 
force and violence: The great nobility were, a kind of inde pendant potentates, 


Who, if they en 0 pay ,regaluions at all, were; leſs-gavernedi by the mu. 
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amidſt theſe 'motives a regard to equity and Jaw and juſtice was commonly, in 
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we find they treated the King's favourites; and miniſters, is 4 proof of their Wudl 
way of dealing with each other. 'A'perey, / whicli complains of the arbitrary coli 


duct of chinifters, ought naturally to A ' great regard forthe laws and e 
ftitution, and maintain at leaſt the appearance''of jaftice"in their proceedings 3 


Yet theſe barons, when diſcohrented, came to parliament with an drmed force, 
<onftrained the 9 to aſſent to, their meaſutes, Aud without any trial or 


ness or conviction, p d, From the pretended! nototjety of rh, an act of ba- 
niſhment or 840 an the wur, which, . oh, he IT revolution. of for- 


tune, was reverſed by like expedients. The parliament, during factious times, | 
was nothing but the organ of preſent power. Tho” the perſons of whom it was 
chiefly compoſed, emed te to enjoy great independance, they really poſſeſſed no 
true liberty; und the ſecuiity of euch indivitioal among them, was not ſo much 
derived from the general protection of law, as From bis own private power und 
that of his confederates. © The authority of the monarch, cho' far from abſolute, 

was very irregular, and might often reach him: The current of a faQtion might 
eaſtly overwhelm him: A hundred conſiderations, of benefits and injuries, friend- 
ſhips and animoſities, hopes and fears, were able to influence his conduct; and 


thoſe rude ages, of little moment: Nor did any man entertain thoughts'of" * 
poling preſent power, who did not deem himfelf' ſtrong enough to diſpute the 
field with it by force, _— not pic e Nu 70 1 25 e 
NY party; 20] 0. 

17 Bron x f conclude this Ou 1 cannot Widder üb ee remark wink 
flo the detail of loſſes given in | the elder Spenſer ; particularly the gee 
quantity of ſalt meat which he had in his larder, 600 bacons, 80 carcaſſes of 
beef, 600 muttons. We may obſerve that the outrage, of whict? he complains, 
began after the third of May, as we learn from the ſame' paper. It is eafy there- 


fore to conjecture what a vaſt fore of the ſame kind he muſt have laid up at 


the beginning of winter; and we may draw a new concluſion wich regard to the 
wretched! ftate of the antient huſbandry, which could not provide any ſubſiſtance 
for the cattle during winter, even in fuch a temperate climate as the ſouth of 
Enbland:: For Spenſer had but one manot. ſo fur north as Yorkſhire,” There 
being few or no encloſures, except perhaps for deer, no ſown graſs, little hay, 
and no other reſourees for feeding cattle ; the barons, as well as the people, were 


obliged to kill and ſalt their oxen; and ſheep at the beginning of winter, before 


they became lean upon the common paſture : A precaution ſtill practiſed with re- 


188 to oxen in the leaſt cultivated: parts of this: . The * of q 
Wet 3 TM .207 8 
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10 3 iſerable expedient which has every where been long diſuſed. From this cir- Chap. . 


- eumſtance, however trivial in appearance, may be drawn very important inferences, 
_ fegard t to-the domeſtic « y and #nanner-of life i in thoſe ages. avs 


Tut diforders of the times, from foreign wars and inteſtine difſentions, but 
tire all, the cruel famine, which Rbliged the nobility to diſmiſs many of their 
retainers, encreaſed the number of robbers in the kingdom ; and no place was ſe- 
cure from tlieir ĩacurſions . They met in troops like armies, and over · ran the 
country. - Two \cardingls, themſelves, the Pope's. legates, notwithſtanding the 
numerous train, which attended them, were robbed, and e all their 
goods and equipage, when they traveled on Mn the road f. Leg 
Anon the\other. wild fancies. of the age, it was. imagined, hae the perſons 
affected With leproſy, a diſeaſe at that time very common, had. conſpired with 
the Saracens to poiſon all the ſprings. and fountains ; and men being glad of any 
pretence to get rid of thoſe who' were 'a burthen to them, many of thoſe un- 
happy people were burnt alive for this chimerical imputation. Several Jews alſo 
Wen goods confiſcated on the ſume account . 

Tims King left four children; two ſons and two daughters: Edward, his el- 
deſt ſon and ſucceſſor; John, . create afterwards earl of Cornwal, who died 
young at Perth; Jane, afterwards married to David waning OY en 
ene nen Wee E eee Eh ne e 
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Chap. XV. F HE ue party, which had: WOT: againſt Edward II. in: 4 Enally- 


. ld that unhappy monarch, deemed it requiſire1for their future ſecu- 


rity to pay ſo far an exterior obeiſance to the law, as to demand a parliamentary 
indemnity for all their illegal proceedings; on account of: the neceſſity, which, 
it was pretended, they lap under, of emplay ing force againſt the Spenſers and 
other evil counſellors, the enemies of the kingdom. All the attainders alſo, 
whick had paſſed againſt the earl of Lancaſter and his adherents, when the chance 
of war turned int them; were eaſily reverſed during the triumph of their par- 
ty *; and the Spenſers, whoſe former attainder had been reverſed by parliament,, 
were now again, in this change of fortune, condemned by the votes of their ene- 
mies. A council of regency was likewiſe appointed by parliament, conſiſting of 
twelve perſons ;- five prelates, the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, the bi - 
ſhops of Wincheſter, Worceſter, and Hereford ; and ſeven lay peers, the earls: 
of Norfolk, Kent and Surrey, and the lords Wake, Ingham, Piercy, and Roſs. 
The earl of Lancaſter was appointed guardian and protector of the King's per- 
ſon. But tho' it was reaſonable to expect, that, as the weakneſs of the former 
| King had given reins to the licentiouſneſs of the barons, great tranquillity would! 
not prevail during the Preſent REL z the firſt diſturbance aroſe from the in- 
vaſion of foreign enemies. 


War with + Taz King of Scots, declining i in years and health, but retaining ſtill that mar 
Scotland. Gal ſpirit, which had raiſed his nation from the loweſt ebb of fortune, deemed! 


8 Bymer, vol. 4- P. 2458 257». 253, kee. 
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NT favourable for infeſting England: He firſt made an at- Chap. XV. 


tempt on the caſtle of Norham, in which, he was diſappointed; he then collected 
an army of 28, ooo men on the fqpntiers, and having appointed the earl of Mur- 


ray and lord Douglas generals, threatened an incurſion, into the northern coun- 
ties. The Eoghtſh regency. after trying in vain every expedient, to reſtore, peace 


with Scotland, made vigorous preparations, for, war;; and beſides aſſembling an 


Engliſh; army o of near ſixty thouſand. men, they. invited back John de Hainault, 
ad ſome foreign; cavalry, whom, they ad diſmiſſed, and whoſe diſcipline ang 
arms , had. appeared ſuperior to thoſe 0 their own country. . Young Edward 
himſelf, bürging with. a paſſion, for military, fame, appeared at the bead of theſe 
numerous forces; and marched. from Durham, the appointed, Place. of rende- 
vous, in queſt of t the enemy, who, had already broke into the ac n were 
laying every thing waſte around him. with fire and ſword... Ls 

Muna and Douglas were the two moſt; celebrated . warriors, on the 
long hoſtilities between. the Scots and Engliſh, and their forces, trained in the 


fame ſchool, and enured to hardſhips, fatigues, and dangers, were perfectly qua- 


Llified,- by their habits and manner of life, for that deſultory and deſtructiye wax, 
which: they cartied on againſt the Engliſh. Except a body of about 4000 ca- 
valry, well armed;: and fit to make a ſteddy impreſſion in battle, the reſt of the 

army were mounted on ſmall horſes, which found ſubſiſtance every where, and 
erried them with rapid and unexpected marches, whether they meant to commit 
depredations on the peaceable inhabitants, or to; attack an armed enemy, or to 


retreat into their own country. The whole equipage of the troops conſiſted of a 


bag of ost meal, which, as a ſupply in caſe of neceſſity, each ſoldier. carried be- 
kind him z together with a light plate of iton, on which he iaſtantly baked. the 
dat meal into a cake, in the open fields. But his chief ſubſiſtance was the cattle 
[which he ſeiaed ; and bis cookery was as expeditious. as all his other operations. 
After Rexingthe animal, he placed the-ſkin, looſe and hanging in the form of a 


| bag. upon ſome ſtakes; he poured water into it, kindled a fire below, and thus | 


made it ſerve as a cauldron. for the boiling of his victuals *, 
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_— 
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Tus chief difficulty; which Edward met with, after * 44080 5 40 ae. 


as which broke out between his foreign forces. and the-Engliſh t, was to come 


up with an creme. fo rapid in their marches, and ſo little encumbered; in their 


motions. Tho? the flame and ſmoke of burning yillages directed him ſufficiently 
to the place of their encampment, he found upon hurrying chither, that they 


were already departed, and he ſoon diſcovered, by new marks of devaſtation, 
ö 008 they had removed to ſome diſtant quarter. After hatraſſing his army, during, 
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ſome time in this fruitleſs chace, he advanced northwards; 66 i 
with a reſolution of awaiting them on their retarn/ homewatds, and taking ven- 
geance on them for all their depredations . But chat whole country was already 
ſo much wafted by their frequent incurſions, that it could not afford ſubſiſtanee 
to his army; and he was obliged again to return ſouthwards, and change His 
plan of operations. He had now loſt all tract of the enemy; and tho he pro- 
miſed the reward of a hundred pounds à year to any one who ſhould. bring him 


i an account of their motions, he remained unactive ſome days, before he received 


any intelligence of them +. He found at laſt, chat they had fixed their camp on 
the ſouthern banks of the Were, as if they intended to await 1 battle ; but 
their prudent leaders had choſen the ground with ſuch judgment, that the Engliſh, 
on their-approach, found it impratticable, without temerity, to croſs the river 
in their face, and attack them in their preſent ſituation. Edward, impatient for 
revenge and glory, here ſent them a defiance, and challenged them, if they dated, 

to meet him in an equal field, and try the fortune of arms. The bold ſpitit of 
Douglas could ill brook this bravado, and he adviſed the acceptance of the chal- 
lenge; but he was over · ruled by Murray, who replied to Edward, that he neuer 
took the council of an enemy in any of his operations. The King. cherefore, 
kept till his poſition oppoſite to them; and expected daily, that neceſſity would 
oblige them to change their quarters, and give him an opportunity of over- 
-whelming them with. his ſuperior forces. After a few days, they ſuddenly. de- 


| camped, and marched farther-up the river; but ſtill poſted themſelves in ſuch a 


manner, as to preſerve the advantage of the ground, if the enemy ſhould ven- 


ture to attack them 1. Edward inſiſted, that all hazards ſhould be run, rather 
than allow theſe ravagers to eſcape with impunity ; but Mortimer's authority pre- 


vented the aſſault, and oppoſed itſelf to the valour of the young monarch, - While 
the armies lay in this poſition, an incident happened which had well nigh proved 
fatal to the Engliſh. Douglas, having got the word, and ſurveyed exatly the 
fituation of the Engliſh: camp, entered it ſecretly in the night time, with a body 
of two hundred determined ſoldiers, and advanced to the royal tent, with a view 


of killing or carrying off the prince, in the midft of his whole army. But ſome 


of Edward's: attendants, awak ing in that critical moment, made reſiſtance; his 
chaplain and chamberlain ſacrificed their lives for his ſafety ; the King himſelf, - 


after making a valiant defence, eſcaped in the dark: And Douglas, having loft 


the greateſt part of his followers, was glad to make-a-baſty retreat with the ve- 
mainder $. Soon after, the Scottiſh army decamped without noiſe in the dead of 


 '® Froiſfurt liv. 4. chap. 19. * + Rymer, vol. 4. p. 312.  Froiſſart, liv: 4/chap! ing. (3 Bedi 
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 bight 6 and having thus got tlte ſtatt of the Engliſn, atriyed without funtbet lo Chap. XV. 


in their on country. Edward, on entering the place of the Scattiſh enchmpr 
went, found only fax Engliſhmen, whom the enemy, alter breaking their leg. 
had tied to mee EO nen thejr w_ 
aymen:*.::: ns. 25140. bf! hatte S $3; 

Tun King was highly incenſed eee which 10 ee 
in his firſt enter prize, and at the head of ſo gallant an army. The ſymproms, 
which he had diſcovered of bravery and ſpirit, gave extreme ſatisfaction, and 
vere regarded as ſure prognoſtics of an illuſtrious reign: But the general diſplea- 
ſure fell violently on Mortimer, who was already che object of public odium: 
And every meaſure which he purſued, tended to aggravate, eee er e _ 
n ted pavlon Baths aged him and Queen Iſabella; '' 

War the council of regency was formed, Mortimer, tho? in the plenitude 
of his power, had taken no care to enſure a place in it; but this ſemblance of 
moderation was only a cover to the moſt exorbitant and 'moſt ambitious projects. 
He rendered that council entirely uſeleſs by uſurping to himſelf the whole ſove- 
reign power; he ſettled on the Queen-dowager the greater part of the royal re- 
venues; he never conſulted either the princes of the blood or the other noblemen 
in any public meaſure; the King himſelf was fo beſieged by his creatures, that 
vo acceſs could be procured! to bie; and all the envy, which had attended Gavi- 
Kin and Spenſer, fell much more deſervedly on this new favourite. 

_ MonTien, ſenſible of the growing hatred of the people, thought ir requiſi te, 
on any terms, to ſecure peace abroad; and he entered into a negociation vith 
Robert Bruce for that purpoſe. As the claim of ſyperiority i in England, more 
than any other cauſe, had tended to inflame the animoſities between the. two 
Wow: Mortimer conſented. to refign-abſo!utely this pretenſion, to give up all 

e bomages done by the Scottiſh parliament and nobility, and to acknowledge 
Robe as. ſovereign of Scotland ＋. Jo return for theſe mighty advantages, Ro- 

rt only ſtipulated the payment of 30,000-marks to England. This treaty was 


ratified by parliament 1; but was nevertheleſs the ſource of grear diſcontent - 


among the people, who, haviog entered zealouſly 1 into the pretenfions of Edward I. 
and deeming themſelves diſgraced by the facceſsful reſiſtance of ſo inferior Aa 
3 nation, were diſappointed by this (reALY, in all future bopes boch of conqueſt 
l * £3 DIET A 

„I , princes, of the blood, Kent, Nortek, and Lancaſter, were ver ' muck 
united i in their councils; and Mortimer entertained great ſuſpicions of their de- 
* Proidlart; liv. 4. chap. 19. tl 7 Rymer, p. 337. Heming. p. 270; Anon. His. p: 392. 
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figns againſt him; In ſummoning them to Parliament, he firiQly-probibiced- 
them, in the King's name, from being attended with an armed fore, an illegal 
but uſual practice in that age. The three earls, as'they"approached do Saliſburys 


te place appointed for the meeting of parliament, found, that, tho! they them - 
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| March. 
mee of 
the earl of 


ſelves, in obedience to the King's command, had brought only their uſual re« 
tinue along with them, Mortimer and his party were attended wich all their fol - 
lowers in arms; and they began with ſome reaſon to apprehend a dangerous de- 
ſign againſt their perſons. They therefore retreated, aſſembled. their -recainers, 
and were returning with an army to take vengeance on Mortimer, when the 
weakneſs of Kent and Norfolk, who deſerted the common cauſe, obliged: Lan- 


caſter alſo: to make his ſubm iſſions Wen one by eee e, br | 
alen ſeemed for We ing Weta r £426 che tin 59 10 et 
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Bur Mortimer, in order to ale the. princes, Fes 8 a 3 
tim 3. and the ſimplicity, With the good intentions of the earl of Kent, 127 x 
him ſoon after an opportunity of practiſing upon him. By himſelf and his emiſ- 
faries, he endeavoured o perſuade that prince, that his brother, King Edward, ; 
was ſtill aliv concealed 1 in ſome ſecret priſon. in England. The carl, whoſe 
remorſes 2 5 part which. he had afted againſt t. the, late King, probably inclin- 
ed him to give credit. to this intelligence, entered into a deſign of reſtoring him 
to liberty, of re: -inſtating him on the throne, a thereby of makin g ſome. com- 
penſation for the injuries, which he had unwarily dane bim F. Afees this i inno- 


cent contrivance had been allowed to proceed a certain length, the earl! was 1 5 


by Mortimer, was accuſed before the Jiament, and condemned by the tl 
iſh, tho turbulent barons, to loſe 1.555 and fortüne. The queen 85 


mer, apprehenſive of young Edward's Jenity towards" his uncle,” hurried 175 
execution, and the ptiſoner Was beheaded next day: But ſo general Was the i 
fection borne che earl, and ſuch pity prevailed for his hard fate, that, tho“ 
had been eaſily found, to. condemn him, it was e beſprs b his Sem 1 could | 
Ano an executioner to perform the office t. Ir 4 1 49 & fly: 7 > 
. Taz earl of Lancaſter, , on pretence of his Ant o is ee f „ 
after thrown, into priſon : Many others of the prelates and nobility were . 
cuted: Mortimer employed this engine to cruſh all his enemies, and enrich him- 
ſelf and his family by the forfeitures. The eſtate bf the earl of Kent was. ſeized 
for his younger ſon, Geoffrey: The immenſe forrunes of the Spenſers and their 
adherents were > moſtly converted to his on ue; He A a ne and Ahe | 
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equal or ſuperior to the royal: His power became formidable to every one: His 
illegal practices were daily complained of: And all parties, forgetting former 
animoſities, conſpired in their hatred againſt Mortimer, 


Ix was impoſſible, that theſe abuſes could long eſcape the obſervation of a 


prince, endowed with ſo much ſpirit and judgment as young Edward, who being 
now in his eighteenth year, and feeling himſelf capable of government, repined 


1330 


at being held in fetters by this inſolent miniſter. But ſo much was he ſurrounded 


with the emiſſaries of Mortimer, that it behoved him to conduct the project for ſub- 
verting him, with the ſame ſecrecy and precaution, as if he had been forming a con- 
ſpiracy againſt his ſovereign. He communicated his intentions to the lord Mountacute, 
who engaged the lords Molins and Clifford, fir John Nevil of Hornby, fir Edward 
Bohun Ufford, and others, to enter into their views; and the caſtle of Nottingham 
was choſen for the ſcene of the enterprize. The Queen-dowager and Mortimer 
lodged in that fortreſs: The King alſo was admitted, tho' with a few only of his 
attendants: And as the caſtle was ſtrictly guarded, the gates locked every even- 
ing, and the keys carried to the Queen, it became neceſſary to communicate the 
deſign to fir William Eland, the governor, who entered zealouſly into it. By his 
direction the King's aſſociates were admitted thro? a ſubterraneous paſſage, which 
had been formerly contrived for a ſecret outlet to the caſtle, but was now buried 


in rubbiſh ; and Mortimer, without having it in his power to make reſiſtance, 


Was ſuddenly ſeized in an apartment adjoining to the Queen's . A parliament 
was immediately called for his trial. He was accuſed before that aſſembly of hav- 
ing uſurped regal power from the council of regency, appointed by parliament 3 
of having procured the death of the late King; of having deceived the earl of 
Kent into a conſpiracy to reſtore that prince of having ſolicited and obtained ex- 
orbitant grants of the royal demeſnes; of having diſſipated the public treaſure; 
of ſecreting for his own uſe 20, ooo marks of the money paid by the King of 
Scotland; and of other crimes and miſdemeanours T. The parliament condemned 
him, from the ſuppoſed notoriety of the facts, without trial, or hearing his anſwer, 


Execution of 


Mortimer. 


or examining a witneſs; and he was hanged on a gibbet at the Elmes, in the 29th Novem. 


neighbourhood of London. It is remarkable, that this ſentence was near twenty 
years after reverſed by parliament, in favour: of Mortimer's ſon; and the rea- 
ſon aſſigned was the illegal form of the proceedings . The principles of law 
and juſtice were eſtabliſhed in England, not in ſuch a degree as to prevent any ini - 
ſentence againſt a perſon obnoxious to the ruling party; 1 nee en 


. * Aveſbury, p. 9. t Brady's App. No. 83. Anon. Hiſt. p. 397, 398, Kayghtas p. ack 
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Chap. XV. the return of his credit, fer. i his Me to ſerve as a reaſon or + pretenc 
for i its reverſal. cen | A 


Jus rio was alſo 8809 by a ee of the houſe of peers, on js of the 
inferior criminals, particularly on Simon de Bereford : But the barons, in that 
caſe, entered a proteſt, that, tho* they had tried Bereford, who was none of their 
peers, they ſhould not for the future be obliged to receive any ſuch accuſation. 
The Queen was confined to her own houſe at Riſings near London: Her revenue 
was reduced to 4000 pounds a year“: And tho' the King, during the remainder 

of her life, paid her a decent viſit once or twice a year, ſhe never was able to re- 
inſtate herſelf in any credit or authority. | | 
_ EvpwarD, having now taken the reins of oper into his own Wü ap- 
plied himſelf, with induſtry and judgment, to redreſs all thoſe grievances, which 
had either proceeded from want of authority i in the crown, or from the late 
abuſes of it. He iſſued writs to the judges, enjoining them to adminiſter juſtice, 
without paying any regard to arbitrary orders from the miniſters: And as the 
robbers, thieves, murderers, and criminals of all kinds, had, during the courſe 
of public convulſions, multiplied to an enormous degree, and were openly pro- 
tected by the great barons, who made uſe of them againſt their enemies, the King, 
after exacting from the peers a ſolemn promiſe in parliament, that they would 
break off all connexion with ſuch malefactors +, ſet himſelf in earneſt to remedy 
the evil. Many of theſe gangs had become ſo numerous, as to require his own 
> Preſence to diſſipate them; and he exerted both courage and induſtry in executing 
this ſalutary office. The miniſters of juſtice, from his example, employed the 
utmoſt diligence in diſcovering, purſuing, and puniſhing the criminals ; and this 
diſorder was by degrees corrected, or at leſt palliated ; the utmoſt that could be 
expected with regard to a diſeaſe, inherent in the conſtitution ; 
Is proportion as the government acquired authority at home, it became formid- 
able to the neighbouring nations; and the ambitious ſpirit of Edward ſought, and 
þ ſoon found, an opportunity of exerting itſelf. The wiſe and valiant Robert 
1 5 of cot Bruce, who had recovered by arms the independancy of his country, and had fixed 
it by the laſt treaty of peace with England, ſoon after died, and left David his 
a minor, under the guardianſhip of Randolf, earl of Murray, the companion. 
all his victories. It had been ſtipulated in this treaty, that both the Scottiſh no- 
bility, who, before the commencement of the wars, enjoyed lands in England, 0 
and the Engliſh who inherited eſtates in Scotland, ſhould be reſtored to their ſe- 
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veral poſſeſſiobs .: But tho this article had — pretty regularly on Chap. %, 


the part of Edward, Robert, who ſaw the eſtates claimed by Engliſhmen much 
more numerous and valuable than the other, either eſteemed it dangerous to ad- 
mit ſo many ſecret enemies into the kingdom, or found it difficult to wreſt from 
bis own followers the poſſeſſions beſtowed on them as the reward of their fatigues 
and dangers: And he had protracted the performance of his part of the ſtipula- 
tion. The Engliſh nobles, diſappointed in their expectations, began to think of 
a remedy z and as their influence was great in the north, their enmity alone, even 
tho* unſupported by the King of England, became dangerous to DE: minor Princes 
who nene to the en throne. 7 


3 be che ſon of that John, who 1 was 1 0 Kiog of Scot- 
land, had been detained ſome time a priſoner in England after bis father 
was releaſed; but having alſo obtained his liberty, he went over to France, and 
lived in Normandy, on his patrimonial eſtate in that country, without any 
thoughts of reviving the claims of his family upon the crown of Scotland. 
His pretenſions, however plauſible, had been ſo ſtrenuouſſy abjured by the Scots, 


and rejectd by the Engliſh, that he was entirely regarded as a private perſon; 


and he had been thrown into priſon on account of ſome private offence againſt 
the laws, of which he was accuſed. The lord Beaumont, a great Engliſh 
baron, who in the right of his wife claimed the earldom of Buchan in Scotland by? 
found him in this ſituation ; and deeming him a proper inſtrument for his pur- 
poſe, made ſuch intereſt with the King of France, who was not aware of the con- 
ſequences, that he recovered him his liberty, and TOUS him over with him i into 


England, 


TRE Wine nobles, poſſeſſed .of ſuch a head, began now to think of vindi- 
cating their rights by force of arms; and they applied to Edward for his concur- 


' rence and aſſiſtance. But there were ſeveral reaſons, which deterred the King 
from openly avowing their enterprize. In his treaty with Scotland, he had en- 
tered i into a bond of 20,000 pounds, payable to the Pope, if within four years 
be violated the peace; and as the term was not yet elapſed, he dreaded the exact- 
ing of that penalty, by the ſovereign pontiff, who poſſeſſed ſo many means of 
forcing him to make payment. He was alſo afraid, that violence and injuſtice would 
every where be imputed to him, if. he attacked with ſuch ſuperior force a minor 
King, and a brother-in-law, . whale independant title had ſo lately been acknow- 
ledged by a folemn treaty. And as the regent of Scotland, on every demand 
which had been made, of reſtitution to the Engliſh barons, had n confeſſed 
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Chap. XV. the juſtice of their claim, and had only given an evaſive” anſwer, grounded on 
1332. plauſible pretences, Edward reſolved not to proceed to open violence, but to em- 

ploy like artifices againſt him. He ſecretly encouraged Baliol in his enterprize x 
connived at his aſſembling forces in the north; and gave countenance to the no- 
bles, who were diſpoſed to join in the attempt. A force of near 2 300 men was 
inliſted under Baliol, by Umfreville earl of Angus, the lords Beaumont, Ferrara, 
Fitz-warin, Wake, Stafford, Talbot, and Moubray. - And as theſe adventurers. 
apprehended that the frontiers would be ſtrongly armed and guarded, they re- 
folved to make their attack by ſea; and nen es at rg nes n _ 
reached in a few days the coaſt of F ife. 


ScoTLanD was at preſent in a very different ſituation 558 that in u it 
had appeared under the victorious Robert. Beſides the loſs of that great monarch, 
whoſe genius and authority preſerved entire the whole political fabric, and main- 
tained an union among the unruly barons, lord Douglas, impatient” of reſt, had 
gone over to Spain in a croiſade againſt the Moors, 'and had there periſhed in 
battle“: The earl of Murray, who had been long declining in age and'infirmi- 
ties, had lately died, and had been ſucceeded in the regency by Donald earl of 
Marre, a man of much inferior talents : The military ſpirit of the Scots, tho? ſtill 
unbroken, was left without a proper guidance and direction: And a minor King 
ſeemed ill qualified to defend an inheritance, which it had required all the con- 
ſummate valour and abilities of his father to acquire and maintain. But as the 

Scots were apprized of the intended invaſion, great numbers, on the appearance 
of the Engliſh fleet, immediately ran to the ſhore, in order to prevent the land- 
ing of the enemy. Baliol had valour and activity, and he repulſed the Scota 
with a conſiderable loſs F. He marched weſtward into the heart of the country; 
flattering himſelf that the antient partizans of his family would declare for him. 
But the fierce animoſity, which had been kindled between the two nations, in- 
fpiring the Scots with a. ſtrong prejudice againſt a prince who was ſupported by 
the Engliſh, he was regarded as a common enemy; and the regent found no 
difficulty in aſſembling a great army to oppoſe him. It is pretended, that Marre 
had no leſs than 40,000 men under his ſtandard ; but the fame hurry and impa - 
tience, that made him collect a force, which from its greatneſs was ſo diſpro- 
portioned to the occaſion, rendered all his motions unſkilful and imprudent. The: 
river Erne ran between the two armies; and the Scots, confiding in that ſecu- 
rity, as well as in their great ſuperiority of numbers, kept no order in their-en- 
uth Auguſt, campment. Baliol paſſed the river in the night time; attacked the unguarded 
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iplined Scots; threw. them into confuſion, which e by Chap XV; © 

the. 22 and by their very numbers. to which they truſted; and he heat 2. 
them off the field. with great ſlaughter . But in the morning, the Scots were 

at ſome diſtance, they were aſhamed of having yielded the victory to ſo weak a foe, 

and they hurried back to recover the honour of the day. Their eager paſſiens 

carried them precipitately to battle, without regard to ſome broken ground, which 

lay between them and the enemy, and which diſordered and confounded their 
ranks. Baliol ſeized the favourable opportunity, advanced his troops upon 

them, prevented them from rallying, and chaced them anew off the field 

with redoubled ſlaughter. There fell above 12,000 Scots in this action; and 

among theſe the flower of their nobility; the regent himſelf, the earl of Carric, 

à natural ſon of their late King, the earls of Athole and Monteith, the lord Hay 

of Errol, conſtable, and the lords Keith and Lindley. The loſs of the Engliſh 
ſcarce exceeded thirty men; a ſtrong proof, among many others, of the miſer- 

able ſtate of military diſcipline in thoſe ages f. 

Bal 10 ſoon after made himfelf maſter of Perth; but ſtill was not able to 

bring over any of the Scots to his party. Patric Dunbar, earl of Marche, and 

Sir Archibald Douglas, brother to the lord of that name, appeared at the head 

of the Scottiſh armies, which amounted ſtill to near 40,000 men; and they 
propoſed to reduce Baliol and the Engliſh by famine. They inveſted Perth by 

land; they collected ſome veſſels with which they blockaded it by water: But . 
Baliol's ſhips attacking the Scottiſh fleet, gained a compleat victory over them; by 
and opened the communication to Perth by ſea 4. It then behoved the Scottiſh 

armies to diſperſe themſelves for want of pay and ſubſiſtance: The nation was. 

in effect ſubdued by a handful of men: Each nolleman, who found himſelf moſt 1 5 
expoſed to danger, ſucceſſively ſubmitted to Baliol: That prince was crown- 27th Septr: 
ed King at Scone : David, his competitor, was ſent over to France with his 
detrothed wife, Jane, ſiſter to Edward : And the heads of his party ſued to Ba- 

Hol for a truce, which he granted them, in order to aſſemble a parliament in 

in rag and have his title recognized by the whole Scottiſh nation. 


Bur Baliol's imprudence or his neceſſities making him di fraiſs the gabe De 
of his Engliſh followers, he was, notwithſtanding the truce, attacked of a ſudden: | 
near Annan by Sir Archibald Douglas, and other chieftains of that party; he was 
routed; his brotherJohn Ng was ſlain 3 he himſelt'm was  chaced intoEngland ina mi- 
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Waris Baliol enjoyed his ſhort-liv'd and precarious royaley, he had been 6 
ſenſible, that without the protection of England, it would be impoſſible for him 
to maintain poſſeſſion of the throne ; and he had. ſecretiy ſent a meſſage to Ed- 
ward, offering to acknow lege his ſuperiority, to renew the homage for his crown, 
and to eſpouſe the princeſs Jane, if the Pope's conſent. could be obtained, for. 
diffolving her former marriage, which was not yet conſummated. W's am- 
bitious of recovering that important ſacrifice, made by Mortimer during his mi- 
nority, threw off all ſcruples, and willingly accepted the offer; but as the de- 
thronement of Baliol had rendered this conceſſion of no effect, the King, prepar- 
ed to re-inſtate him in poſſeſſion of the crown; an enterprize, which appeared 
from late experience ſo eaſy and ſo little abs. As he poſſeſſed many po- 
pular arts, he conſulted his parliament on this occaſion z but that aſſembly, find- 
ing the reſolution already taken, declined giving any opinion, and only ſupplied 
him, in order to ſupport the enterprize, with afl aid of a fifteenth, from the 
perſorial « eſtates of the nobility and gentry, and a tenth of the moveables of bo- 
roughs. And they added a petitian, that the King would thenceforth live of his 
own, without grieving his ſubjects by illegal taxes, or by” the outrageous ſeizure 
of their goods i in the ſhape of putveyance®, 

As the Scots expected, that the chief brunt of the war would fall upon Ber- 
wie, Douglas, the regent, threw a ſtrong garriſon into that place under the com- 
mand of Sir William Keith, and he himſelf aſſembled a great army on the fron- 
tiers, ready to penetrate, into England, fo ſoon as Edward ſhould have inveſted 
that fortreſs. The Engliſh army was leſs numerous; but better ſupplied with 


arms and proviſions, and retained in ſtricter diſcipline z and the King, notwith- 


ſtanding the valiant defence of Keith, had in two months time reduced the gar- 
riſon to extremity, and had obliged them to capitulate. They engaged to ſur- 
render the place, if-they were not relieved within a few days by their country- 
men+. This intelligence being conveyed to the Scottiſh army, which was pre- 
paring to invade Northumberland, changed their whole plan of operations, and en- 
gazed them to advance. towards Berwic, and attempt the relief of that important 
place, Douglas, who had ever, propoſed. to decline a pitched battle, in which he 
was ſenſible of the enemy's ſuperiority, and who intended to have drawn out .the 
war by ſmall ſkirmiſhes, and by mutually ravaging each others country, was forced, 


by the impatience of his troops, to put the whole fate of the E upon the 
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pr. to dere. thi action more ſteddy pe deſperate, they were received ith nor 
valour by Edward, and were fo galled by the Engliſh archers, that they were 
ſoon thrown into diſorder, and on the fall of Douglas, their general, were put 


to abſolute rout. The whole army fled in confuſion, and the Engliſh, but much 


more the.Iriſh, gave little quarter in the ba All the nobles of chief diſ- 
tinction were either ſlain or taken priſoners: Near thirty thouſand of the Scots 


fell in the action: While the loſs of the Engliſh amounted only to one koight, 


one eſquire; and thirteen. private ſoldiers : An inequality almoſt incredible . 

Arx this fatal blow, the Scottiſh nobles had no other reſource but ee 
ſubmiſſion ;. and Edward, leaving a conſiderable body with Baliol to compleat 
the conqueſt of the kingdom, returned with the remainder of his army into Eng- 
land. Baliol was acknowledged King by a parliament aſſembled at Edinburgh Þ ; 


the ſuperiority of England was again recognized; many of the Scottiſh nobilit7 


ſwore fealty to him; and to compleat the misfortunes of that nation, Baliol ced- 
ed to Edward Berwic, Dunbar, Roxborough, Edinburgh, and all the ſouth-eaft 
counties of Scotland, which were declared © ba forieuer ee 
bee bien ez e 


I Baliol, on his Gelt appearance, was dreaded. by the Eats as an Ss 


employed by England for the fubjeRion of the kingdom, this deed confirmed al! 


their ſuſpicions, and rendered him the object of univerſal hatred. Whatever ſub- 
miſſions they might be obliged to make, they conſidered him, not as their prince, 
but as the delegate and confederate of their determined enemy; and neither the 
manners of the age, nor the ſtate of Edward's revenue permitting him to main - 
tain. a conſtant ſtanding army in Scotland, the Engliſh forces were no ſooner 
withdrawn, than the Scots revolted againſt Baliol, and returned to their former 
allegiance under Bruce. Sir Andrew Murray, appointed regent by the party of 
this latter prince, employed with ſucceſs his valour and activity in many ſmall 
but deciſive actions againſt Baliol 3 and in a ſhort time had almoft wholly ex- 


pelled him the kingdom. Edward was ,obliged again to aſſemble an army and 


to march into Scotland: The Scots, taught by experience, withdrew into their 
bills and faſtueſſes: He deftroyed the houſes, and ravaged the eſtates of thoſe whom 
eien rebels: But this confirmed them till farther - in "wo obſtinare anti- 
A Heming:b 275 1 277: Knyghton, p. 2559 Orterborne, p. my e wie 
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pathy to England and to Baliol ; and being no rendered deſperate; they wereveady 
to take advantage, on the firſt opportunity, of the retreat of their enemy, and 


they ſoon re · conquered their country from the Engliſn. Edward made ane w his ap- 
pearance in Scotland with like ſucceſs : He found every thing hoſtile in the king- 
dom, except the ſpot on which he was encamped: And tho“ he marched un- 


controuled over all the low countries, the nation itſelf was farther than ever from 


being broken and ſubdued, © Beſides being ſupported by their pride and anger, 


37 
Kipg's claim, 


to the crown 
of France. 


palſions difficult to tame, they were encouraged, amidſt all their calamities, by 
daily promiſes of relief from France; and as a war was now likely to break out 


between that kingdom and England, they had reaſon to expect from this incident 


2 a diverſion; oh that fe which . * Jong ee and eee 
ee 1 enn 


Wer now come to a n on which ee the met db when; 
not only of this long and active reign, but of the whole Engliſh and French hiſto- 


ry, during more than a century; and it will therefore be neceſſary; to give a. par- 
ticular account of the ſprings and cauſes of it. It had long been a prevailing 


opinion, that the crown of France could never deſcend to females ; and as na- 


tions, in accounting for principles, which they regard as fundamental and as pe- 
culiar.to themſelves, are fond of grounding them rather on primary laws, than 
on blind cuſtom, it had been-uſual to derive this maxim from a clauſe in the Sa- 
lian Code, the law of an antient tribe among the Franks; tho' that clauſe, when 
ſtrictly examined, carries only the appearance of favouring this principle, and 

does not really, by the confeſſion of the beſt critics, bear the ſenſe commonl7 
impoſed upon it. But tho? ' poſitive law ſeems wanting among the French for 


the excluſion of females, the practice had prevailed; and the rule was eſtabliſhed 


beyond controverſy on ſome antient as well as ſome: modern precedents. During 
the firſt race of the monarchy, the Franks were ſo rude and barbarous a people, 
that they were incapable of ſubmitting to a female reign; and in that period of 
hiſtory, there were frequent inſtances of kings advanced to royalty in prejudice. 


of females, who were related to the crown by nearer degrees of conſanguinity. 


Theſe precedents, joined to like cauſes, had alſo eſtabliſhed the male ſucceſſion 
in the ſecond race; and tho? the inſtances were neither ſo frequent nor ſo certain 
during that period, the. principle of excluding the female line ſeems ſtill to 
have prevailed, and to have directed the conduct of the nation. During the 
third race, the crown had deſcended from father to ſon for eleven generations, 
from Hugh Capet to Lewis Hutin; and thus, in fact, during the eourſe of nine 
hundred years, the French monarchy had 125 been governed by males, and 
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| u9-ſemale and nome deſcended of ſemales had ever mounted the throne, Philip Cher. XV. 
tha Fair, father of Lewis Hutin, leſt three ſons, this: Lewis, Philip the Lom 337. 
and Charles the Fair, and one daughter, Iſabella, queen of England. Lewis Hutin, 
the eldeſt, left at his death one daughter, by Margaret ſiſter to Eudes, duke of 
Burgundy; and as his queen was then pregnant, Philip, his younger brother, 
was appointed regent, till it ſhould appear whether ſhe was delivered of a ſon 
or daughter. Her iſſue proved male, but lived only a few days: Philip was pro- 
claimed King: And as the duke of Burgundy made ſome oppoſition, and aſſerted 

the right of his niece, the ſtates of the kingdom, by a ſolemn and deliberate de- 
gtee, gave her the excluſion, and declared all females for ever incapable of ſuc- 
ceeding ta the crown of France. Philip died after a ſhort reign, leaving three 
daughters ; and. his brother, Charles, without diſpute or controverſy, then ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown. The reign of Charles was alſo ſhort : He left one daugh- 
ter ; but as his queen-was pregnant, the next male heir was appointed regent, 
with a declared right of ſucceſſion, if the iſſue ſhould prove female. This prince 
was Philip de Valois, couſin german to the deceaſed King; being the ſon of 
Charles de Valois, brother of Philip the Fair. The queen of France was deliver- 
ed of a daughter: The regency ended; and ons,” de Yu was unanimouſly 
placed on the throne of France. | 


Tux King of England, who was at that time a 1 of fifteen rears alla 
embraced a notion, that he was intitled, in right of his mother, to the ſucceſſion 
| of the kingdom, and that the claim of the nephew was preferable to that of the 
© coulin german. There could not well be conceived a nation weaker or | worſe 
grounded. The principle of excluding, females was of old an eſtabliſhed opinion 
io France, and had acquired equal authority with the moſt expreſs and poſitive 
law : It was ſupported. by antient precedents: It was confirmed by recent inſtan- 
ces, ſolemnly and deliberately decided: And what placed it ſtill farther beyond 
controverſy ; if Edward was diſpoſed to queſtion its validity, he thereby cut off 
his own pretenſions ; ſince the three laſt Kings had all left daughters, who were 
MF alive, and who ſtood before him in the order of ſucceſſion. He was there- 
fore reduced to aſſert, that, tho” his mother, Iſabella, was, on account of her 
ſex, incapable of ſucceſſion, he himſelf, who inherited thro' her, was liable to no 
ſuch objection, and might claim by the right of propinquity. But, beſides that this 
ptetenſion was more favourable to Charles, King of Navarre, deſcended from the 
daughter of Lewis Hutin, it was ſo contrary to the eſtabliſhed principles' of ſücceſ- 
ſion in every country of Europe“, was ſo repugnant to the practice both in private 
3 inhartntes, that no body in France thought of Edward's right wy 
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lip's title was univerſally recognized and acknowledged ®: And he neyer imagined; 
that he had a'competitor ; much leſs, ſo formidable a one as the King of England 
Bor tho? the youthful and ambitious mind of Edward had raſhly entertained 


this notion, he did not think proper to inſiſt on his pretenſions, which muſt have 
immediately involved him, on very.unequal terms, in a dangerous and impla- 


cable war with ſo powerful a monarch. © Philip was a prince of mature yeats, of 
great experience, and at that time of an eſtabliſhed character both for prudence. 
and valour z and by theſe circumſtances, as well as by the union of his people, 
and their acquieſcence in his undoubted right, he poſſeſſed every advantage over. 
a raw youth, newly raifed, by injuſtice and violence, to the government of the 
molt intractable and moſt turbulent fubjects in Europe. But there immediately. 
occurred an incident, which required, that Edward ſhould either openly declare 
his pretenſions, or for ever renounce and abjure them. He was ſummoned to 
do homage for Guienne : Philip was preparing to compel him by force of arms: 

That country was in a very bad ſtate of defenee : And the forfeiture of fo rien 
an inheritance was, by the feudal law, the immediate conſequence of his refuſing 

or declining to perform the duty of a vaſſal. Edward therefore thought it pru- 
dent to ſubmit to prefent neceſſity : He went over to Amiens: Did homage to- 


Philip: And as there had ariſen ſome. controverſy concerning the terms of this 


ſubmiſſion, he afterwards fent over a formal deed, in which he acknowledged that 
he owed liege homage to the crown of France +; which was in effect ratifying,, 
and that in the ſtrongeſt. terms, Philip's title to the crown of that kingdom. 
His own claim indeed was ſo unreaſonable, and ſo thoroughly difavowed by the 
whole F rench nation, that to inſiſt on it was no better than to pretend to the en- 
tire conqueſt of the kingdom; and it is probable that he would never have far- 


ther thought of it, had it not been for ſome Incagents, which excited an animo- . 


ſity between the two monarchs. 

RoßE RT p'ARrols was deſcended. of the royal blood of Fi rance, was a man : 
of great character and authority, had eſpouſed Philip's ſiſter, and by his birth, 
talents, and credit was entitled to make the. higheſt figure, and to fill the moſt 


important offices, in the monarchy. This prince had loſt the county of Artois, 


which he claimed as his birthright, by a ſentence, commonly. deemed iniquitous, 


of Philip the Fair; and he was ſeduced to attempt the recovering poſſeſſion by 


an action, ſo unworthy. of his rank and character as a forgery 4. The detection 
of this crime covered him with ſhame and confuſion : His brother in law not 


® Froiflart, lb. 1. chap. 22. 5 + Rymer, vol. 4. p. 477» 481. Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 25. 
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n him, but proſecuted him with violence: 5 incapable of 


bearing diſgrace, left the kingdom, and hid himſelf in the. Low Countries : Being 
chaced from that retreat, by the authority and menaces of Philip, he came over 
to England, was fayourably received by Edward *, and was ſoon admitted into 
the councils and ſhared the confidence of that eee Abandoning himſelf to 
all the movements of rage and deſpair, he endeavoured to revive the prepoſſeſ- 
ſions entertained by Edward in favour of his title to the crown of F rance, and 
even flattered him, that it was not impoſſible for a prince of his valour and abili- 
ties, to render his claim effectual. The King was the more diſpoſed to hearken 
to. ſuggeſtions of this nature, becauſe he had, in ſeveral particulars, complaints 


againſt Philip's conduct with regard to Guienne, and becauſe that prince had both. 


given protection to the exiled David Bruce, and ſupported, or at leaſt encouraged 


the Scots in their ſtruggles for independancy. Thus reſentment gradually filled 


the breaſts of the two monarchs, and made them incapable of hearkening to any 
terms of accommodation, propoſed by the Pope, who never ceaſed interpoſing 
his good offices between them. Philip thought, that he would be wanting to the 


firſt principles of policy, if he abandoned Scotland: Edward pretended, that he 


muſt relinquiſh all pretenſions to generoſity, if he withdrew his protection from 
Robert d'Artois. The former, informed of ſome preparations for hoſtilities, 
which had been made by his rival, iſſued a ſentence of felony and forfeiture againſt 
Robert &'Artois, and declared, that every vaſſal of the crown, whether within or 


without the kingdom, who gave countenance to that traitor was involved ia the 


ſame ſentence z a menace eaſy to be underſtood : The latter, reſolute not to yield, 
endeavoured to form alliances in the Low Countries and on the frontiers of Ger. 


many, the only places from which he either could make an effectual attack upon 


France, or produce ſuch a diverſion as might ſave the province of * I 
* ſo much expoſed to the power of Philip. 


Taz King began with opening his intentions to the count of Hainault, his 4 e 
ther i in law; and having engaged him in his intereſts, he employed the good offi. for war with 


ces and councils of that prince in drawing into his alliance the other ſovereigns of 


that neighbourhood. The duke of Brabant was induced, by his mediation, and 


by large remittances of money from England, to promiſe his concurrence : 
The archbiſhop of Cologn, the duke of Guelders, the marquis of Juliers, the 
count of Namur, the lords of Fauquemont and Baquen, were engaged by like 


motives to embrace the Engliſh alliance F. Theſe ſovereigns could ſupply, ei- 


ther from their own ſtates or from the bordering countries, great numbers of War. 


® Rymer, vol. 4. P. 2 Froiſſart, liv, I, chap. 27. 5 + Rymer, vol. 4+ p. 77h. SA. 
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xv. like troops; and nought was wanting to males the force on that quatyer very fore 
„ midable but the acteſſion C 
what extraordinary and unuſual. Ara” D bete 

As the Flemings were che firſt people tn un eren parts of Europe, who 
tultivared ants and manufactures, the lower ranks of men in that province had 
riſen'to a degree of viches unknown etfewhere to thoſe of their ſtation in that barba - 
rous age, had acquired privileges and independance, and began to emerge from that 
ſtate of vaſſalage, or rather of flavery, into which the common people had been uni- 
verſally thrown by the feudal inſtitutions. It was probably difficult for them to 
| bring their ſovereign and their nobility to conform themſelves to the principles of 
law and civil government, ſo much neglected in every other country: It was im- 
poſſible for them to ronfine themſelves within the proper bounds in their oppo» 
fition and reſentment : They had riſen in tomults : Had inſulted the nobles: Had 
chaced their earl into France: And delivering themfelves over to the guidance of 
a ſeditious leader, had prafticed all thoſe inſolences and diforders, which the 
choughtleſs and enraged populace are ſo much inclined to commit, wherever they | 
are ſo unfortunate as to be their own maſters *. * 


Turin preſent leader was James d' Arteville, a brewer in Ghent, who govern- 
ed them with a more abſolute ſway than ever had been aſſumed by any of their 
Jawful ſovereigns : He placed and diſplaced the magiſtrates at his pleaſure : 
He was accompanied with a guard, who on the leaſt ſignal from him, inſtantly 
aſſaſſinated any man who happened to fall under his diſpleaſure: All t 
cities of Flanders were full of his ſpies; and it was immediate death to give 
bim the ſmalleſt umbrage: The few nobles, who remained in the country, lived 
in continual terror of his violence: He ſeized the eſtates of all thoſe whom he 
had either baniſhed or murdered; and beſtowing a part on their wives and chil- 
dren, converted the remainder to his own uſe T. Such were the firſt effects, 
which Europe ſaw, of popular violence; after having groaned, during ſo many 
centuries, under monarchical and ariſtocratical tyranny. 


| Jaws D'ARTEVILLE was the man, to whom Edward applied. himſelf for bring- 
ing over the Flemings to his intereſt ; and that prince, the moſt haughty and 
moſt aſpiring of his age, never courted any ally with ſo much aſſiduity and fo, 
many ſubmiſſions, as he employed towards this ſeditious and criminal mechanic, 
D' Arteville, proud of theſe advances from the King of England, and ſenſible, 


that the Flemings were naturally inclined to maintain connexions with the En- 


gliſh, who furniſhed them the materials of their woollen manufactures, the chief 


®* Froifſart, liv, 1, chap. 30. Meyerus. ren 04 
< 4 
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ſbutee of thelt opulence, readily embracedthe intereſts of Edward, ee him 
ober e che l Countries Edward, before he entered on this great enterprize, 
affected to conſult his parliament, aſked their advice, and obtained their conſent ꝰ. 
Aud the more to ſtrengthen his hands, he obtained from them a grant of 20,9000 
ſacks of woot; which might amount to above a hundred thouſand pounds: This 
wd was u good inſtrument to employ with the Flemings ; and the price of it 


pawning the cron jewels, by confiſcating or rather robbing at once all the Lom- 
bards, who now exerciſed the invidious trade, formerly monopolized by the 
Jews; of lending on intereſt f; and being attended with a body of Engliſh Kae 
_ and with rene e he failed over i into Flanders. 


1 347 l 


" Tus, MEN princes, in 1 arder 99 juſtify their unprovoked hoſtilities againſt 
France, had required the ſanction of ſome legal authority; and Edward, that he 
might give them ſatisfaction on this head, had applied to Lewis of Bavaria, then 
emperor, and had been created by him vicar of the empire; an empty title, but 
which ſeemed to give him a right of commanding the ſetvice of the princes of Ger- 
many . The Flemings, who were vaſſals of France, pretending like ſcruples 
with regard to the invaſion of their liege lord; Edward, by the advice of d' Ar- 
teville, aſſumed, in his commiſſions, the title of King of France, and, by virtue 
; of this right, challenged their aſſiſtance for dethroning Philip de Valois, the 
uſurper of his kingdom $. This ſtep, which, he feared, would deſtroy all fu- 
ture amity between the kingdoms, and beget endleſs and implacable jealvutts i in 


Fr rance, was not taken by him without much reluctance and beſitation: And as 


it was not in itſelf very juſtifiable, it was in the iſſue attended with many miſe- 
nes to both nations. From this period we may date the commencement of that 
great.animoſity, which the Engliſh have ever ſince borne to the Frenth, Which 
has ſo viſible an influence on all future tranſactions, and which has been, and 
continues to be the ſpring of many raſh and precipitate reſolutions among thetn. 
In all the preceding reigns ſince the conqueſt, the hoſtilities between che two 
crowns had been only caſual and temporary; and never being attended 
with. any bloody or dangerous events, the traces of them were eafily obli- 
tefated by the firft treaty of pacification. The Engliſh nobility and gentry va- 
jued themſelves on their French or Norman extraction: They affected to employ 
the language of that country in all publie tranſackions, and even in familiar con- 
verſation : And as both the Engliſh court and camp were always full of nobility, 
who came from ſome province or other of France, the two people were during 


» Cotton's Abridg. + Dug: Beem vel. 3. p. 146. - 4 Froiffart, liv. 1. Chap, 35. 
a p. 303. Walfingham, p. 143. | | 3 
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ſeveral centuries more intermingled together than any two distinct nations, wBo 
we meet with in hiſtory, But the fatal pretenſions of Edward III. diſſolved all. 
theſe connexions, and left the ſeeds of great animoſity in both countries, efpecials- | 


ly among the Engliſh. For it is remarkable, that this latter nation, tho“ they 


were commonly the aggreſſors, and by their ſucceſs and ſituation were enabled td 
commit the moſt eruel injuries on the other, have always retained à ſtronget 


tincture of national antipathy ;; nor is their hatred retaliated on them to an equal 


degree by the French. That country lies in the middle of Europe, has been 
ſucceſſively engaged in hoſtilities with all its neighbours, the popular prejudices 
have been diverted into many channels, and, among a people ot m manners; 
they never roſe to a great height againſt any particular nation. a dae 0G 
- PaIL1P made great preparations againſt the attack of the Engliſh, "me ſuch as 
ſeemed more than ſufficient to ſecure: him from the danger. Beſides the con- 


currence of all the nobility in his own populous and warlike kingdom, his foreign 


alliances were both more cordial and powerful than thoſe which were formed by 
his antagoniſt, The Pope, who, at this time, lived in Avignon, was dependant 
on France, and being diſguſted at the connexions berween Edward and Lewis of 


Bavaria, whom he had excommunicated, he embraced with zeal and ſincerity the 


cauſe of the French monarch. The King of Navarre, the duke of Britanny, the 
count de Bar were in the ſame intereſts; and on the ſide of Germany, the King 
of Bohemia, the palatine, the dukes of Lorraine and Auſtria, the biſhop of Liege, 
the counts de Deuxpont, Vaudemont, and Geneva, The allies of Edward were in 
themſelves weaker ; and having no other obje&, but his money, which began to 
be exhauſted, they were very ſlow in their motions and very irreſolute in their 
meaſures. The duke of Brabant, the moſt powerful among them, ſeemed even 
inclined to withdraw himſelf wholly from the alliance; and the King was neceſ- 
ſitated, both to give the Brabanters new privileges in trade, and to contract his 
ſon Edward with the daughter of that prince, ere he could bring him to fulfill 
his engagements. The ſummer was waſted in conferences and negotiations be- 
fore Edward could lead his armies into the field; and he was obliged, in order to 
allure his German allies into his meaſures, to pretend that the firſt attack ſhould 
be made upon Cambray, a city of the empire which had been garriſoned by Phi- 
lip“. But finding by a nearer inſpection the difficulty of the enterprize upon 
this place, he conducted them towards the frontiers of France; and he there found. 
by a ſenſible proof, the vanity of his expectations: The count de Namur, and 

even the count de Hainault, his brother-in-law (for the old r Was dead) re- 


. Froiſkrt liv. 1. a 39.7 n P. 395 Hye” | + 
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enen 17. 
faſed e commence hoſtilities againſt their liege lord, and retired with all their Chap. XV. 


troops D. So mne wenne en e. ol en en to thexcrown:. 
of France enn rn 19 


Tur King — che enemy” TEROOny and whetiii*es on hs fields War with 
of Vironfoſſe near Capelle, with an army of near 30, oo men, compoſed almoſt France. 


entirely of foreigners. Philip came within ſight of him with an army of near 
double his force, compoſed chiefly of native ſubjects; and it was daily expected 
that a battle would have enſued. But the Engliſh monarch was averſe to engage 
againſt ſo great an inequality: The French thought it ſufficient if he eluded the 
attacks of his enemy, without running any unneceffary hazard. The two armies 
faced one another for ſome days: Mutual defiances were ſent: bene mann at 
Its retired backwards into Flanders, and diſperſed his army T. 

Sven was the fruitleſs. and almoſt ridiculous' concluſion of all Rqward' 8 r 
pteparations ; and as his meaſures were the moſt prudent, that could be embraced 
in his ſituation, he might earn from experience in what a hopelels enterprize he 
was engaged. His expences, tho? they had led to no end, had been conſuming 
and deſtructi ve: He had contracted near 300,000 pounds of debt ; he had an- 
ticipated all his revenue; he had pawned every thing of value, which belonged 
either to himſelf or his queen; he was obliged in ſome meaſure even to pan 
himſelf to his creditors, by defiring their permiſſion to go over to England; in 
order to procure ſupply, and by promiſing on nn of ner, to warner 
perſon, if he did not remit them their money. eee i709 ot; 


Bur he was a prince of too much ſpirit to be POT by thi firſt aifieuts- 
tiles of an undertaking 3 and he was anxious to retrieve his honour by more ſuc: 
eeſsful and more gallant enterprizes. For this purpoſe, he had, during the courſe 
of the campaign, ſent orders to ſummon a parliament by his ſon Edward; whom 
he had left with the title of guardian, and to demand of them ſome ſupply in his 
urgent neceſſities. The barons ſeemed inclined to grant his requeſt; but the 
knights, who often, at this time, acted as a ſeparate body from the burgeſſes, 
made ſome ſeruple of taxing their conſtituents, without aſking their conſent; and 
they deſired the guardian to ſummon a new parliament, who might be properly 
empowefed for that purpoſe. The ſituation of the King and parliament was, for 
che time, nearly ſimilar to that which they canſtantly fell into about the begin · 
ning of the laſt century; and ſimilar conſequences began viſibly to appear. The 
King, ſenſible of the frequent demands which he would be obliged to make on his 
people, had deem une enſure to his friends a ſeat in the houſe. of commons, 


„ee tiv. x, d % 39. 1 # Froiflart, liy, 1. chap. 4 42, 43- Heming. p. 307:- 
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into that aſſembly ; an abuſe,which vn EG — King ta correſt hy 


the tenor of his writ of ſummons, and which was accordingly remedied. On 


the other hand, the knights proſeſſediy annexed conditions to their intended 
grant, and required a conſiderable retrenehment of the royal prerogatives, particulars 
ly with regard to purveyance, and the levying the antient feudal aids for knighting, 
the King's eldeſt ſon, and marrying his eldeſt daughter. The new parliament, called 


by the Guardian, retained the ſame free ſpirit j and tho! they offered a large ſupply. 


of 30,000 ſacks of wool, no buſineſs was concluded; becauſe the conditions, which, 


| they annexed appeared too high to be compenſated by a tetoporary conceſſion. Bu t 
when Edward himſelf came over to England, he ſummoned another. parliament, Ks 


and he had the intereſt to procure a ſupply on more moderate terms. A confirmation 
of the two charters and of the privileges of boroughs, a pardon, for old debts. and 
treſpaſſes, and a remedy for ſome abuſes in the execution of common law, were 
the chief conditions inſiſted on; and the King in return for his conceſſions on 
theſe heads, obtained from the barons and knights an unuſual grant for two years 
of the ninth ſheaf, lamb, and fleece on their eſtates, and from the burgeſſes, a 
ninth. of their moveab'es at their true value. The whole parliament alſo; granted 
@ duty of forty ſhillings on each ſack of wool exported, on each three hundred 
wool-fells, and on each laſt of leather for the ſame, term of years; but dreading 
the arbitrary ſpirit of che crown, they expreſsly declared, that this grant was ta 
continue no longer, and was not to be draun into precedent. Being ſoon after 


ſeaſible, that this ſupply, tho? conſiderable and very unuſual in that age, would 


come in ſlowly, and would not anſwer the King's urgent neceſſities, both, from his 
paſt debts, and his preparations. for war; they agreed, that 20,000 ſacks, of wool 


could immediately be granted him, and their value be deducted from, mn Ns | 
We were afterwards to be levied. | 


Bur there appeared, at this. time, another Jealouſy: i in the pra which 
was very reaſonable, and was founded on- a: ſentiment: that: ought: to have engaged 
them rather to check than ſupport the King in all thoſe. ambitious; projects, ſo 
little likely to prove ſucceſsful, and ſo dangerous to the nation, if they did. Ed - 
ward, who, before the commencement aof the former campaign, had; in ſeveral 
commiſſions, aſſumed the title of King of France, now more openly, in. all pub- 
lic deeds, gave himſelf. that appellation, and always quartered the arms of France 
with thoſe of England in all his ſeals and enſigns. The patliament thaught pro- 
per to obviate the conſequences. of this meaſure, andeto declare, that. they owed 
2 no obedience as King of France, and that the two AGO muſt forever 

"remain. 
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e ate d and incependant e., They undoubtedly! foreſow, that France, if Chip. XV. 


ſubdued, would in the end prove the ſeat! of government; ets they deemed* 
this previous proteſtation neceſſury, in order to prevent their becoming a"pro- 


„ee eee eee erg. if the vent mt _ _— 
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' AS Philip-was ge e eee e Wen ee boch in 
England and the low countries, that he muſt expect another invaſion from Ed - 


The Engliſn navy was much inferior in number, conſiſting only of 240 ſhips; 
but Whether it was by the ſuperior abilities of Edward, or the greater dexterity 
of his ſeamen, they gained the wind of the enemy, and had the ſun in their 
backs; and with theſe advantages began the action. The battle was fierce. and 
bloody: The Engliſh archers, whoſe force and addreſs, were now much cele- 
brated, galled the French on their approach: And when the ſhips grappled to- 
gether, and the conteſt became more ſteady and furious, the example of the 
King, and of ſo many gallant nobles, who accompanied him, animated to ſuch 
a degree the ſeamen and ſoldiery, that they maintained every where a ſuperiority 
over the enemy. The French alſo had been guilty of ſome. imprudence in ſta- 
tioning, themſelves ſo near the coaſt of Flanders, and chooſing that place for the 
ſcene of action. The Flemings, deſcrying the battle, hurried out of their ports,' 
and brought a re. inforcement to the Engliſh ; which, coming unexpeRedly, had 
a greater effect than in proportion to its power and numbers. Two hundred and 
thirty French ſhips were taken: Thirty thouſand Freachmen were killed, with 
two of their admirals: The loſs of the Engliſh was inconſiderable, compared to 
the greatneſs and importance of the victory T. None of Philip's courtiers, it is 
ſaid, dared to inform him of the event; till his fool or Joſh gave Au a hint, 
bY by, which he diſcovered the loſs that he had ſuſtained 7. 


. Txz luſtre of this great ſucceſs added to ahe King's avthoriey; 3 

— aſſembled their forces with expedition, and joined the Engliſh army. Ed- 
ward marched to the frontiers of France at the head of 100, ooo men, conſiſting 
chiefly of foreigners, a more numerous army than, either before or ſince, has 
ever been commanded by any King of England 58. At the ſame time, the Flem- 
ings, to the amount of 50, ooo men, marched out under the command of Robert 

d' Artois, and laid ſiege to St. Omer; but this tumultuous force, compoſed en- 


14 Edward III. + Froiſfirt, liv, 1. chap. 51. ebe, p. 56, Hemiug p. 321. 
1 Walling, p. 143. 8 Rymer, vol. 5. p. 197, K. 
Vor. II. 5 Aa tirely 
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ward, he fitted out a great fleet of 400 veſſels, manned with 40,000 men; nega he 
he ſtationed them off Sluiſe, with a view of intercepting tke King in his paſſage. 
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and Philip, recalling all his ſcattered garriſons, advanced at the head of a mighty, 


„ Is TIO Rt e, EN GLA N D. 


tirely e inexperienced. in war, was routed by à [ſally of che gar⸗ 

riſon, and notwithſtanding, the abilities of their leader, was thrown) into ſuch a 
panic, that they were. inſtantly. diſperſed, and never aſter appeared in the field. 
The enterpriges of Edward, tho not attended with ſo inglorious an iſſue, proved 
equally vain and fruitleſs. The King of France had aſſembled an army more 


numerous than the Engliſn; was accompanied with all the chief nobility of his 


kingdom; was attended by many foreign princes, and even by three monarchs, 
the Kings of Bohemia, Scotland and Navarre * : Yet he ſtill adhered to the pru- 


dent reſolution of putting nothing to hazard, and after throwing ſtrong garriſons 


into all the frontier towns, he retired backwards, perſuaded, that the enemy, hav. 
ing waſted their force in Wer and anne ee om ys 1 wg : 
him an eaſy victory. in 8 5 5 5107 


TougN Av was at that time one * the moſt confiderable' cities of Fladen, 


containing above 60,000 inhabitants of all ages, who were affeftionate to the . 


French-government ; and as the ſecret of Edward's deſigns had not been: frictly 
kept, Philip learned, that the Engliſh, in order to gratify their Flemiſh * alles, 
had intended to open the campaign with the ſiege of this place; He took ca 
therefore to ſupply it with a garriſon of 14,000 men, commanded by the deen 
nobility of France; and he reaſonably expected, that theſe forces, joined to the 
inhabitants, would be able to defend the city againſt all the efforts of the enemy, 
Accordingly, Edward, when he commenced the ſiege, about the end of Joly, 
found every where an obſtinate reſiſtance: The valour of the one fide was en- 
countered with equal valour by the other: Every aſſault was repulſed and proved 
unſucceſsful > And the King was at laſt obliged to turn the ſiege into a blockade, 
in hopes, that the great numbers of the gartiſon and inhabitants, which had 
enabled them to defend themſelves againſt his attacks, would but expoſe them 
to be the more eaſily reduced by famine T. The count d' Eu, the governor, as 
ſoon as he perceived that the Engliſh had formed this plan of operations, endea- 
voured to ſpare his proviſions, by expelling all the uſeleſs mouths; and the 
duke of Brabant, who wiſhed no ſucceſs to ae eee e e gory” every o og 
a free paſſage thro? his quarters. | s 


Arrx the ſiege had continued ten weeks, the city was reduced to diſtreſs 1 | 


army, within three leagues of the Engliſh camp, with an intention of ſtill avoid- 
ing any deciſive action, but of ſeeking ſome opportunity to throw relief into the 


place. en Edward, irritated with the ſmall progreſs which he had hitherto made, 


. # Froiſlart, liv. 1, chap 54+ 35 
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| and wich the arge that lay before him, ſent Philip a defiance by a 
herald; and challenged him to decide their glaims fot the crown of France, either by 


ment. But Philip replied, that Edward having done homage to him for his dutchy of 
Guienne, and having ſolemnly acknowledged bis ſuperiority, it by no means became 


11 ' 
Chap. xv" 
1340. 


ſingle combat, or by an action of a hundred againſt a hundred, or by a general engage- 


him to ſend. a defiance to his liege lord and ſovereign: That he was confident, 


notwithſtanding all. his preparations, and his conjunction. with the rebellious 


Flemings, to be able ſoon to chace him from the fruntiers of France: That as Ed- 
ward's hoſtilities had prevented him from executing his purpoſed croiſade againſt 


the infidels, he truſted in the aſſiſtance of the Almighty, who would reward his 


pious. intentions, and puniſh the aggreſſor, whoſe ill grounded claims had rendered 
them ineffectual: That Edward propoſed- a duel on very unequal terms, and 
offered to hazard only his own perſon, againſt both the kingdom of France, and 
the. perſon of the King: But that if he would encreaſe the ſtake, and put alſo 
the kingdom of England on the iſſue of the duel, he would, eee nar 
the terms would ſtill be unequal, very willingly accept of his challenge“. 

was caſy to {ce that theſe mutual bravadoes were intended only to dazle the 3 
lace, and that the rmv kings. mere 00 a ane wee enn 
purpoſe. | 

Wuirx the French and Engliſh armies lay in chis Sruation; ad a en ac- 


tion was every day expected, Jane counteſs dowager of Hainault interpoſed with 


her good offices, and endeavoured to conciliate peace between the contending mo- 


narchs, and to prevent any farther effuſion of blood. This princeſs was mother 


in-law to Edward, and ſiſter to Philip; and tho? ſhe had taken the vows in a con- 
vent, and had abandoned the world, ſhe left her retreat on this occaſion, and 
employed all her pious efforts to allay thoſe animoſities, which had taken place 


between perſons ſo nearly related to her, and to each other. As Philip had no ma- 
terial claims upon his antagoniſt, ſhe found him to hearken very willingly to the 
Propoſals; and even the haughty and ambitious mind of Edward, convinced of 
his fruitleſs attempt, was not averſe to her negociation. He was ſenſible from 
experience, that he had engaged in an enterprize which far exceeded his force; 
and that the power of England was never likely to prevail over that of a ſuperior 
kingdom, firmly united under an able and prudent monarch. He diſcovered, that all 
the allies, whom he could gain by negotiation, were at bottom averſe to his enter - 
prize. and thoꝰ they might ſecond it to a certain length, would immediately detach 
themſelves, and oppoſe its final kecompliſhment, if ever — could be EE to 


* Do Tillet, Recueil de Traiten, dec. Heming. p. 325, Wo. " Walling, p. os. 
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„XV. think, that there was ſeriouſiy any danger of i it. — that ehoty Tv | 
7 Purpoſe, was to obtain money from him ; and as his ſupplies from” England came 
in very lowly, and had much diſappointed his expectations, he was coinced ef 
their grow ing indifference in his cauſe, and of their zeal to embrace all plaufible 
terms of accommodation. Convincedl at laſt, that an undertaking muſt be im 
prudent, which could only bei ſupported by means fo unequal to the end, he (m. 
cluded a truce, which left both parties in poſſeſſion of their preſent acquiſitions, 
and ſtopped all farther hoſtilities on the ſide of the low countries, Guienne and 
Scotland, till Midſummer next . A negotiation was ſoon after opened ut Arras; 
; under the mediation of the Pope's legates, and the truce was attempted to b 
> converted into a ſolid peace. Edward here required that" Philip ſhould free Gui- 
enne from all claims of ſuperiority, and. entirely abandon the protection of Scot- 
land: But as he ſeemed: not any wiſe entitled to make ſuch exorbitant demands, 

from either his paſt ſucceſſes, or future proſpects, they vera totally rejected by Phi. 

lip, who agreed only to a prolongation of the truce; © * one 
Tus King of France ſoon after detached the emperor Lewis from the ah 
of England, and engaged him to revoke” the title of imperial vicar, which he 
had conferred on Edward f. The King's other allies on the frontiers of France, 
diſappointed in their hopes, gradually withdrew from the confederacy. And Ed. 

ward himſelf, harraſſed by his numerous age e n bares was 1 to 
make his eſcape by ſtealth into England. ; 


| Domeſtic dif.. + THE unuſual impoſition” of a ninth ſheaf, Jamb and fece, nid on 107 the ed 
tarbances. lament, together with the great want of money, and ſtill more, of credit in Eng⸗ 
land, had rendered the remittances to Flanders ſo backward; nor could it be ex- | 
pected, that any expeditious methods of collecting a tax, which was ſo new in. 
itſelf, and which yielded only a gradual produce, could poſſibly be contrived by 
the King or his miniſters.” And tho? the parliament, foreſeeing the inconvenience, 
had granted, as a preſent reſource, 20,000 ſacks of wool, the only Engliſh goods 
' which bore a certain price in foreign markets, and were the next to ready money; 
it was impoſſible, but the ſeizing of ſuchia bulky commodity, the gathering of it 
from different parts of the kingdom, and the diſpoſing of it abroad, muſt take up 
much more time than the urgency of the King's affsirs would permit, and occaſion all 
the difappointments complained of, during the courſe of the campaign. But tho' 
nothing had happened, which Edward might not reaſonably have foreſeen, he 
was ſo irritated with the anforeonate iſſue of his military pete and - NI 
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dened and aſfronted by his foreign credit6rs; that he was determmed to throw © 
the blame ſomewhere off himſelf, and he came in very bad humour into Eng- 
Lang. Ile diſcovered his preſent diſpofition by the firſt act which he performed 
after his arrival: As he landed une kpectedly, he found the Tower ſomewhat un- 
guarded ; and he immediately committed to priſon the conſtable and all others 
who had the charge of that fortreſs; and he treated them with unuſual rigour “. 
His vengeance fell next on the officers of the revenue, the ſheriffs, the collectors 
of taxes, the undertakers of all kinds; and beſides turning all of them out of 
their offices, he appointed commiſſioners to enquire into their conduct; and thefe 
men in order do gratify the King's humour, were ſure not to find any perſon i- 
nocent, hQ came before them F. Sir John St. Paul, keeper of the privy ſeal, 
Sir John Stonore, lord chief juſtice, Andrew Aubrey, mayor of London, were 
diſplaced and impriſoned; as were alſo the biſhop of Chicheſter, chancellor, and 
the biſnop of Lichfield, treaſurer. Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, on 
whom the charge of collecting the new taxes had been chiefly laid, fell Meni 
under the King's diſpleaſure; but being abſent at the time of Hane firſt ar. 
rival, he eſcaped feeling the immediate effects of itt. 
Turn were ſtrong reaſons, which might diſcourage the Kings of England, 
in choſe ages, from beſtowing the chief offices of the crown on prelates and other 
eceleſiaſtical perſons. Theſe men had ſo entrenched themſelves i in privileges and 
[mmunities, and pretended ſo openly to be eempt from all ſecular juriſdietion, 


that no eivil penalty could be infficted on them for any malverſation in office,; 
and as even treaſon itſelf was declared to be no canonical offence, nor was A Nan 


ed to be a ſufficient reaſon for deprivation or other ſpiritual cenſures, that order 
of men had enſured to themſelves almoſt a total impunity, and were not bound 
by any political laws or ſtatutes. But, on the other hand, there were many pecu- 
liar cauſes which favoured their promotion. *' Beſides that they poſſeſſed almoſt 
all the learning of the age, and were beſt qualified for civil employments ; the 
prelates enjoyed equal dignity with the greateſt barons, and gave weight, by their 
perſonal authority, to the powers entruſted with them: While, at the ſame time, 


they endangered not the erown by accumulating wealth or influence in "their fa. : 
milies, and were reſtrained; by the ' decency of their character, from that open | 


rapine and violence, ſo often practiſed by the nobles. -Theſe motives had induc- 
ad Edward, as well as many of his predeceffors, to entruſt the chief parts of his 
government in the hands of eccleſiaſtics; at the lieh of ſeeing them Adee 
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ward's indignation againſt him, prepared himſelf for the ſtorm; and not content 
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Tus was, the caſe with archbiſhop Stratford. That prelate, informed of EU- 


with ſtanding upon the defenſive, he reſolved, by beginning the attack, to ſhow 
the King, that he knew the privileges of his character, and had courage to 
maintain them. He iſſued a general ſentence of  excommunication- againſt all, 
wha, on any pretext, exerciſed violence on the perſon or goods of clergymen'; 


who infringed thoſe privileges ſecured by the great charter, and by the eccleſt- 
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aſtical canons z or who accuſed a prelate of treaſon or any other crime, in order 
to bring him under the King's diſpleaſure ®. Even Edward had rraſon to think 


hiqmſelf ſtruck at by this ſentence ; both on account of the impriſonment of the 
two biſhops and that of other clergymen concerned in levying che taxes, and 


on account of his ſeizing their lands and moveables, that he might make them 
anſwerable for any ballance, which remained in their hands. The clergy; with 
the primate at their head, were now formed into a regular combination againſt 
the King; and many calumnies were ſpread againſt him, in order to deprive him 
of the confidence and affections of his people; that he intended to recal the ge- 
neral pardon, and the remiſſion of old debts which he had granted, and to im- 
poſe new and arbitrary taxes without conſent of parliament. The archbiſhop 
went ſo far, in a letter to the King himſelf, as to tell him, that there were two 


powers, by which the world was governed, the haly pontifical apoſtolic digni- 


ty, and the royal ſubordinate authority: That of theſe two powers, the clerical 
was evidently the ſupreme, ſince the prieſts were to anſwer, at the tribunal of the 
divine judgment, for the conduct of kings themſelves: That the clergy were the 
{piritual fathers of all the faithful, and amongſt others of kings and princes z and 
were intitled, by a heavenly charter, to direct their wills and actions, and to 
cenſure their tranſgreſſions : And that prelates had heretofore cited emperors be- 
fore their tribunal, had tried their life and behaviour, and had anathematized 
them for their obſtinate offences +. Theſe. topics were not well calculated to ap- 

peaſe Ed ward's indignation . NOS 
primate, as to the other peers, a ſummons to appear in it. Stratford was not diſ- 


| couraged with this mark of neglect or anger: He appeared before the gates, ar- 


rayed in his pontifical robes, holding the croſier in his hand, and attended witk 
a pompous train of prieſts and prelates; and he required admittance to his ſuat 
as the firſt and higheſt peer of the realm. For te days, the King eee 
entrance: But either ſenſible, that. this affair might be attended with d 


conſequences, or that in his impatience; he had groundlefily accuſed the primate © 


®* Heming. p. 339. _ Ang-Gacra, vol. 1. 5 227 Walſingham, p. 153. - + Anglia 
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permieced him to take his ſeat, and was reconciled to him. | 

\Epwarv now found himſelf in a very bad fituation both with his own hls 
and with foreign ſtares ; and it required all his genius and capacity to extricate 
himfelf from ſuch multiplied difficulties and embarrafiments. His unjuft and ex- 
orbitant claims on France and Scotland had engaged him in an implacable war 
with thefe two kingdoms, his neareſt neighbours : He had loft almoſt. all his ſo- 
reign alliances by his irregular payments: He was deeply involved in debts, for- 
which he owed a conſuming intereſt ; His military operations had vaniſhed into 
ſmoke; and except his naval victory, none of them had been attended even with 
glory or retown, either to Himſelf or to the nation : The animoſity between him 
andi the dergy was open and declared: The people were diſcontented on account 
of many arbitrary meafures, in which he had been engaged: And what was more 
dangerdus, the nobility, taking advantage of his preſent neceſſities, were deter- 
mined to retreneh his power, and by eneroaching on the antient prerogatives of 
the crown; to acquire to themſelves independance and authority. But the aſpir- 
ing genius of Edward, which had ſo far tranſported him beyond the bounds of 
diſcretion, proved at laſt ſufficient to re · inſtate him in his former authority, and 
finally to render his reign the moſt triumphant which is to be met with in En- 
gliſm ſtory: Tho' for the preſent he was obliged, n en e of dae ack 
eld to the current, which bore ſo trongly againſt him. 

Tux parliament framed en ei wat m Nodes bee 
vations in the government. They premiſed, that, whereas the great charter had, - 
to the manifeſt e een eee 
violated in many points, particularly by the impriſonment of free men and the 
ſeinure of their goods, without ſuit, indictment or trial, it was neceffary to con- 
firm it anew, and to oblige all the chief officers of the law, together with the 
ſteward and chamberlain of the honſhold, the keeper of the privy ſeal, the con- 
troller and treaſurer of the "wardrobe, and thoſe who were entruſted with the 
education: of the young prince, to-fwear to the regular obſervance of it. 'They alſo 
remarked; that rhe peers of the realm had formerly been arreſted and impriſoned, 
and*difpoflefſed of their temporalities and lands, and even ſome of them put to 
death, without judgment of their peers; and they therefore enacted that ſuch 
violences ſhould henceforth ceaſe, and no peer be puniſhed but by the award of 
bis peers in parliament. They required, that, whenever any of the great offices 
enen vacant; pry non an br dae ie et 
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his council, and the conſent of other great man, who ſhogld at that diene be ſound 
to reſide in the neighbourhood of the court. And they enacted, that on the third 
day of every ſeſſion, the King ſhould reſume i into his own hands all theſe offices, 
except thoſe of juſtices of the two benches and the barons of exchequer 3 that 
theſe miniſters ſhould for the time be reduced to private perſons; that they ſhould . 


in that condition anſwer before che parliament to any accuſations brought againſt 
them; and that, if they were found any. wiſe guilty, they ſhould finally be diſpoſ-. 
ſelſed of their offices, and more ſufficient perſons be ſubſtituted in their place. 
By theſe laſt regulations, the barons, approached as near as they dared to thoſe re- 
frictions, which had formerly been impoſed on Henry III. and Edward II, and 


Which, from the dangerous conſequences attending them, had become ſo 


demanding, them, nor the aſſent of the preſent, King in granting them... 


rally odious, thar they neither expected to have the concurrence of the people in 


Ix return for theſe important conceſſions, the parliament profered the — 
grant of 20,000 ſacks of wool z and his wants were ſo urgent from the clamours 
of his creditors, and the demands of his foreigu allies, that he was obliged to 
accept of the ſupply. on theſe, bard conditions. He ratiſied this ſtatute in full 
Parliament; but he ſecretihy entered à proteſt of ſuch a hatute as was ſufficient; 


one ſhould imagine, to deſtroy for the future! all truſt and confidence with his 
people: He declared, that, ſo ſoon as his convenience permitted, he would; from 
his own authority, revoke what had been extorted from bim . Accordingly, 
he was no ſooner poſſeſſed of the parliamentary ſupply, than he iſſued an edict, 
which contains many extraordinary poſitions and pretenſions. He firſt aſſerts, that 
that ſtatute had been enacted contrary to the law; as if a free legiſlative body 


could ever do any thing illegal. He next affirms, that. as it was hurtful to the 
prerogatives of the crown which he was ſworn to defend, he had only difſembled, 
when he ſeemed, to ratify i it, but that he had never in his on breaſt given his 
aſſent to it. He does not pretend, that either he or the parliament lay under any 
force; but only that ſome inconvenjence would have enſued had he not ſeeming- 
ly given his aſſent to that pretended ſtatute. He therefore, with the adyice of 
his council and of ſome earls and barons, abrogates and annulls it; and tho he 
profeſſes himſelf willing and determined tx obſerve ſuch articles of it as were 
formerly law, he declares i it to have thenceforth no force or authority tf. The 
parliaments, who were afterwards. aſſembled, took no notice of this arbitrary ex- 


15 Edw. III. © + Statates at large: 15 Edw. III. That this proteſt of the King's was /e- 
cret appears eyidently, fince otherwiſe it would have been ridiculous in the parliament to have 


£d of his aſſent : Beſides f I, owns that he di/embled, which i not have been the caſe, hal 
his * been public. 1 Statutes Kian, 15 Edw. * 


ertion 


K his influence, and led fel from his EG neceſſities, that he then 
ined; from his patliament a legal repeal of the obnoxious-ſtatute *. - This 
i certainly contains remarkable circumſtances, which diſcover the man- 
nerd and ſentiments; of the age, and may prove what inaccurate work might be 
- Expected ee eee bee when oaploged eee ien 
dedicate fabric. of las and a conſtitution. ib of uit 45d tft +; Wh 2 © 


Böer tho” Edward had happily: recovered lee n! which had 


been impaired by, the events of / the French war, he had undergone ſo many mor- 
Adtlgeitions from that attempt, and ſaw ſo little proſpect of ſucceſs, that he would 


probably have dropt his claim, had not à revolution in Brittany opened to him 


more promiſing views, and given his 3 genius a full opportunity of 


Uſuloying) iWon s een clot baltuntdo VS ei, Ae, 


Jen HE: duke of Brittany, had; ſome N before his Glace ſound biff Airs of 
declivitg thre” age and infifinities; and having no iſſue, he was ſolicitous to pre- nge 


vent thoſe diſorders, to which, on the event of his deceaſe, 2 diſputed ſucceſſion 
might expoſe his ſubjeQts. His younger brother, the count de Penthievre, had left 
oily Ene daughter, whom the duke deemed his heir; and as his family had inherited 
the dutch by a female ſucceſſion, he thought her title preferable to that of the 
count de Mountfort, who, being his brother dy a ſecond marriage, was the male 


heir of that principality +. He accordingly propoſed to beſtow her in ma 


rriage 
on ſotne perſon, who: might be able to defend her rights ; and he caſt his eye on 


Charles de Blois, nephew of the King of France, by his mother, Margaret de 
" Valois; ſiſter to that monarch. But as he both loved his ſubjects and was belov- 
ed by them, he determined not to take this important ſtep without their appro- 
bation : and having aſſembled the ſtates of Brittany, he repreſented to them the 
advantages of that alliance, and the proſpect, which it gave, of an entire ſettle - 
ment of his ſucceſſion. The Bretons willingly. concurred in his choice: The mar- 
_ ridge» was concluded: All his vaſſals, and among the reſt, the count de Mount- 
fort, ſwore fralty to Charles and to his ſpouſe as ta their future ſovereigns: And 
every danger of civil commotions ſeemed to be obviated, e. human pru- 
dience could provide a remedy againſt them. 


Bor on the death of this good prince, the ambition of the count de Mountfort 


broke thro? all theſe regulations, and kindled à war, not only dangerous to Brit- 
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taken by the treachery of the inhabitants: Mountfort fell into the hands of his 
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the court of France the in veſtiturt of the dutchy, Moumtfort ons aftive in ac- 
quiring immediate poſſeſſion of it, and by forte ur intrigut he made himſelf ma- 
ter of Rennes Nantz, Breſt, Henneborne, und ul the moſt important for - 
treſſes, and engaged many eonſide rablt buronis co acknowhdge kin ahthority . 
Senſible, khat he cotild expect no ſuvour from Philip, he made a vdyage to Hing 
land, on pretence of ſolliciting his eluim tothe earidom of Richmond, "which had 
devolved to him by his brother's death ; and offering t de homage to Edward; 
as King of France, for the dutchy of Brittany, he propoſdetl a ſtict allzunde ſor the 
ſupport of each others pretenſions. Edward ſaw ãmmmetiately a adunmagenat- 
tending this treaty: Mountſort, an active and waliant prinae, dloſely amited 40- 
him by intereſt, opered at once an entrance into the heart af: Ftanee, and uſſurt · 
ed him much more flattering views, than his allies on the ſide of Germany and 
the Low Countries, who had no ſincere attachment to quis cauſo, and whoſezpro» 
greſs was alſo obſtructed by thoſe numerous fortifications, which had heen rai fel 
on that frontier. Robert d' Artois was zealous. in infarcing theſe gonſiderations: 
The ambitious ſpirit of Edward was little 1 a it dawn under thoſe rn 
pulſes, which he had receiyed, and which, he thought, had ſo. much injured his 
reputation: And it required a very ſhort negotiation to eonc lude a treaty of al- 
liance between two men; who, tho? their pleas with regard to the preference f 
male or female ſucceſſion Were: is oppoſite, in were neee connected by 
their common intereſts . hid: Fi l nen 55 8 
As this treaty was ſtill a Coors, eee on bee ae appear at 


Paris, in order to deſend his eauſe before the eourt of peeraʒ but obſerving Phi 


and his judges to be prepoſſeſſed againſt his title, and dreading their intentions of 
arreſting him, till he ſhould reſtore what he had ſeized · by violence, he ſuddenly 
made-his eſcape; and war immediately broke out between him and Charles de 
Blois . Philip ſent his eldeſt ſon, the duke of Normandy, wich a powerful ar- 
my to the aſſiſtance of the latter; and Mountfort, unable to lceep the feld againſt 
his rival, remained in the city of Nantz, where he was beſieged. The city v 


enemies; was conducted a8 i "_ bene was hut up in:thet tower 
efithe Louvre. : ene 5d 8 ande arenen dio do nb * 


1 2 i 103-434! oh 


Turs event ſeemed to put an end to the ns of the count de Mountfort; 8 


but his affairs were immediately retrieved by an unexpected incident, which in 


new life and vigour into his party. Jane of "Flanders, counteſs of Mountfort, the 


p Froiflart, liv, 1. chap. 65, 66, 67, 68. *he Froiſſart, liv. 1.: chap. 69, | 


4 Froiſtar, liv, 1. chap. 70, 71. BF Frojſfart, liv; chap. 7 3. 
89 pn 
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Ws Re Age — — — of her — I9s 
footer did The vi — — than ſhe aſſembled the- inhabitants of 
Rennes, Where ſhe then reſided ; and carryitig her infant for in her arms, de- 
plbred to therm the calamity” of cheir ſovereign, and recommended to their eare 
che Illuſtrious orphaf, the ſole male remaining of their antient princes, who had 
erheck them with ſuch indulgeneg and lenity, and to whom they bad ever pro- 
felled fich a sesleus attachment: Sho declared herſelf willing to run all hazards 
Ah them im ſo juſt a cauſe z" diſcovered the reſources which tit remained in the 
alliance of England; and entreated them to make: one effort againſt an uſurper, 
who, being impoſed on them by the arms of France; e return make a 
factifice'to his protector of the aritient liberties of Brietany. The audience, mou- 
. ne "dReRing ippesragce; and lüfpirlted by the noble conduct of tho prin- 
cel, vowed to live and die with her im defending the tights of her Family r All 
the other fortreſſes of Brittany embraced the ſame reſolution: The countels 
went from place to place, encouraging tlie garriſons, providing them with every 
nereffary for ſubſiſtanee, <coricerting/their plans of defence; and aſter ſne had pur 
the Whole province in a proper poſture; ſhe ſhut herſelf up in Hennebone, 
where The wWartecd with impatienicethe arrival of thoſe ſuccours, which Edward 
| hall promiſed bet. Mean while,” he ſent over her ſon to England; both that ſhe 
might put him in a place of ſafety, and engage the King Dove RO: by ou 

apledge, w embrace with zeal the intereſts of her family: 

* Pals px Brom, anxious to make himſelf maſter of uo nbper ende a for. 
us Hentiebonne, and till" more to take the counteſs prifotier, from whoſe | 
1 A and capacity alk the Gifithlties to is fieceſion in Brittany now proceed 
ed, ſat down before the Place with a great army, compoſed of French, Spaniards, 
Genders! and ſome Bretons ; and he conducted the attack wih indefatigable in- 
duſtey . The defence was io Teſs” vigorous: The beſiegers were repulſed in 
every affavlt* Frequent ſallies were made with fucceſs by the garriſon: And the 
| counteſs herfelf being the moſt forward in AF milary operations, every one was 
aſhamed hot to do bis duty to the btmoſt im this deſperate ſituation. One = 
the perceive)" chat ths Beflegers, entirely employed in an attack, had neglected a 
giſtant qbarter of their camp; and fhe immediately fallied forth at the head of a 
body of 200 Tel ' threw'them imo confuſſon, committed great ſlaughter upon 
them, and ſer fire to their tents, baggage and magazines: But when: ſhe: was 


bn TU: ſhe-found that ſhe was intercepted, 4g mat a great body of the 


11 447 Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 8g 1. 
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enemy had thrown themſelves, between her and the gates, She. inſtantly took 
her reſolution ; ſhe ordered her men to diſband, and to make the beſt e 


by flight to Breſt. She met them at. the appointed place of-rendezy 
ed another body of 500 horſe, returned to Hennebonne, broke 
thro? the enemies camp, and was received with ſhouts and acclamations by the gar- 


riſon,. who, encouraged. by this reinforcement, and by ſo rare an example of fer 


male yalour, determined to defend themſelves to the laſt extremity... ane 


-. Tax reiterated attacks, however, of the beſiegers, had at length made ſeveral 
Hebnobesin: the walls; and it was apprehended, that a general aſſault, which was 
every hour expected, would over power the gartiſon, diminiſhed in their numbers, 
and extremely weakened with watching and fatigue. It became neceſſary to 
treat of a capitulation and the biſhop of Leon was already engaged, for that 
purpoſe, in a conference with Charles de Blois, when the counteſs,. who: had 
mounted on a high tower, and was looking towards the ſea with great impati- 
ence, deſeried ſome ſails at a diſtance. She immediately exclaimed: Behold . the 
faccours | the Engliſh ſuccours No capitulation*?/,,_ This fleet carried a body of 
Engliſh genſdarmes, and ſix thouſand: archers, whom Edward had prepared for 
the relief of Hennebonne, but who had been long detained ; by contrary. winds, 
They entered the harbour under the command of Sir Walter Manny, one af the 
braveſt captains, of England ; and having inſpired; freſh: courage into the gatri- 
ſon, immediately ſallied forth, beat the ban from all their eee Ls oblig- 
ahem to decamp. Re RY 8 

Bur ee eee WK 9 ker of Mountfort oily that, her 
Dany. overpowered by ſuperior numbers, were declining in every quarter 3 and 


the went over to ſollicit more effectual ſuccours from the King of England. Ed: 


ward granted her a conſiderable reinforcement under Robert d' Artois; who, em- 
barked his troops on board a fleet of forty five ſhips and failed to Brittany. He 

was met in his paſſage by the enemy ; an action enſued, where the counteſs be- 
haved with her wonted valour, and charged the enemy ſword in hand; but the 
fleets, after a ſharp action, were ſeparated by a ſtorm, and che Engliſh arrived 
ſafely in Brittany. The firſt exploit, of Robert d' Artois was the taking of Van- 
nes, which he maſtered by conduct and addreſs + : But he ſurvived a very little 


time this proſperity. The Breton noblemen of the party of Charles, aſſembled 


ſecretly in arms, attacked Vannes of a ſudden, and carried the place ; chiefly by 
reaſon of an wound received by Robert d' ee of which be ſoon after 
died at fea on his return to England 4. F 


* Proiſſart, liv. 1. chap. „ Ong © ee 1. . übe 1. chap. 94. 
: N 6 AFTER. 
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Arran People the chief author of all the en- Chap. XV. 
mitten, with which his country was -overwhelmed for above a century, Ed- 1342 
ward undertook in-perſon the defence of the counteſs of Mountfort; and as'the 
laſt truce with France was now expired, the war, which the Engliſh and French 
had hitherto carried on as allies to the competitors for Brittany, is thenceforth 

conducted in the name and under the ſtandard of the two monarchs. The King 
landed at Morbian near Vannes, with an army of 12, ooo men; and being maſ- 

; ter of the field, where no enemy dared to appear againſt him, he endeavoured to 
give a luſtre to his arms, by commencing at once three important ſieges, that 
of Vannes, of Rennes, and of Nantz. But by undertaking too much, he failed 
of ſucceſs in all his enterprizes. Even the ſiege of Vannes, which Edward in 

perſon conducted with vigour, advanced but lowly * ; and the French had all 
the leiſure. requiſite for making preparations againſt him, The duke of Nor- 
mandy, eldeſt ſon of Philip, appeared in Brittany at the head of an army; of 
30,009 infantry and 4000 cavalry ; and Edward was now obliged to draw together 

all his forces, and to entreach himſelf ſtrongly before Vannes, where the duke 
of Normandy ſoon! after arrived, and in a, manner inveſted the beſiegers. The 
garriſon and the French camp were plentifully ſupplied with proviſions ; while 
the Engliſh, who dated to make no attempt upon the place in the, preſence of 
a ſuperior army, drew all their ſubſiſtance from England, expoſed to the hazards 
of the ſea, and ſometimes to thoſe ariſing from the fleet of the enemy. In this 
dangerous ſituation, Edward. very willingly hearkened to the mediation of the 
Pope's legates, the cardinals of Paleſtrine and Freſcati, who endeavoured. to ne- 
Sotiate, if not a peace, at leaſt a truce between the two kingdoms, A treaty 
was concluded for a ceſſation of arms during three years + ; and Edward had the 
ability, notwithſtanding his preſent dangerous ſituation, to procure to himſelf very 
equal and honourable terms. It was agreed, that Vannes ſhould be ſequeſtered, | 
during -the truce, in the hands of the legates, to be difpoſed of afterwards as 
they pleaſed ; and tho* Edward knew the partiality of the court of Rome to- 
Wards his antagoniſt, he faved himſelf by this: deviſe from the diſhonour of bav- 
ing undertaken a fruitleſs enterprize. _ It was alſo ſtipulated, that all priſoners 
ſhould be releaſed, that the places in Brittany ſhould remain in the hands of 

: the preſent pc pſſeſſors, and that the allies on both ſides ſhould be comprehended 

in the truce T. Edward, ſoon alter , this dub. e with his 
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ca XV? Tt truce, the“ cbchisted for 4 Mag dime, was of very bes n N 

1% each monarch endenvoüred to threw e the otherithe bland of des fraction Of 
courſe; the hiſtbridine of the two e ubtriks Uſer in cher aetount of khe mater: 
Ie ſeems probible, however, 48 is' affirmed bythe Frenett writers, that Edward," 
in ebnſenting to che truce, had $6 otter) purpoſe chu to exericate himſelf nom 
a" perilous ſituation, itte Whith he Nac faltet, And wal after warde very careles 
or fte obſervante. In all the tiertibiats Which teweln un this fübjekt, he compfaills 
clitefly'&f the punithmettt inffleded on Ofiver de Clio, Henry de Lebt an ocher 
Btetom noblemen, who, he ſays, were are e che family of Mountftrt, and cbüft- 
quentiy under the protection of Ebgland'®. Büt it — from che wiſtory, that” 
at the concluſſon of che truce, thoſe nobler 


years? 104 I Uh wie A tenth,” e Wa e ts pm) a cent for 
three ears. . 

Task ſupplies ans the View to 3 b er preparations f Na. 
he ſent his couſin, Henry earl of Derby, ſon of the earl of Lancaſter, into Gai- 
enne, . for the defence of that province f. 515 This prince, the moſt accompliſhed 5 
the Engliſh court, poſſeſſed in a high degree, the virtue of humanity as well as t 

of valour and conduct $, and not content with protecting and cheriſhing the ede | 
committed to his charge, he made a very ſucceſsful invaſion on the enemy. He 
attacked the count de Laille, the French general at Bergerac, beat him from his | 
entrenchments, and took the place. He reduced. à great part of Perigord, and 
continually advanced i in his conqueſts, till the count de Laille having collected | 
an paints of ten or twelve thouſand. men, ſat Gay before Au ng in hopes. 


mer, vol. 5. p. 453, 454 459, 466 496.  Heming. p. 376. 4 Froiffr, liv 1. chap. by 
96. p. 100. t Froiſfart, liv. 1. chap. 103. Aveſbury, p. A.. eee 

$ It is reported of this prince, that, having once, before the attack of a conn pedal l Wü 
diers the plunder, one private man happened to fall upon a great cheſt full of money, which he im- 
mediately brought to the earl; as thinking it tob great for himſelf to keep polltfion of it. But Derby 
told him, that his promiſe did not depend on * greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the ſum; and bid him Keep 
it all for his own uſe, | 


* e of 


Dr Ded deen 298 


r Wa The n 


earl of Derby came upon him by ſurprize with only à thouſand cavalry, threw 
che French into diſorder, puſhed his advantages, and obtained a complete victory. 
De Laille hicſelf, wih many. conſiderable nobles, was taken priſoner *, After 
this important advantage, Derby made 2 rapid progreſs. in ſubduing the French 


provieces. Ede took Manſegur, Monpeſat, Villefranche, Miremont, and Tan- 


-nins, with the fortreſs of Damaſſen. Aiguillon, a fortreſs deemed, im 
fell into his hands from the cowardice of che governor. Angouleme was ſurten- 
dered aftar a ſhart ſege. The only place, where he met with a conſiderable re- 


ſtance, , Was Reole, which, however, was at laſt reduced after a fi iege af above 


nine works +. Having made an attempt on Blaye, he thought it more prudent 
to caiſe che ſiege, 2 waſte bis time, befote a place of {mall i importance 4 


Tux Treaſon why Derby was permitted without oppoſition to make ſuch pro- 
gres pn che fide of Guienne, was-the difficulties under which the French finances 
: then labouted, and which had obliged Philip to lay on new impoſitions, particu- 


larly the duty on falt, to the great diſcontent, and almoſt mutitiy of his ſubjects. 


But after the court of France was ſupplied with money, great preparations were 
made; and the duke of Normandy, attended by the duke of Burgundy, and 


other Seat nobility, led towards Guienne a powerful army, which the Englim 
could not think of reſiſting in the open field. The eatl of Derby ftood on the 
defenſive, and allowed the French to carry on at leiſure the ſiege of Angouleme, 


which was their firſt, enterprize. Jahn lord Norwich, the gavernor, after a brave 


and vigorous, defence, found himſelf reduced to extremities ; and he was obliged 


to employ a ſratagem, in order to ſave his garriſon, and to prevent his being re- 


duced to ſurrender at diſcretion. He appeared on the walls, and defired to ſpeak - 
vith the duke of Normandy. The prince, when he came, told Norwich, that 


he fuppoled he intended to capitulate. = Not at all, replied the governor: 


« But as to · morrow is the feaſt of the Virgin, to whom, I know, that you, fir, as 
« well as myſelf, bear agreat devotion, I deſire a ceſſition of arms for that day.” a 


I 346. 


The propoſals were agreed to ; and Norwich, having ordered his forces to prepare 5 
all their baggage, marched out, and advanced towards the French camp. The : : 


heliegers, imagining” they were to be attacked, ran to their arms; but Norwich 
ſent a meſſenger to the duke, reminding him of ne engagement. The duke, who. 
piqued himſelf on, the faithful obſervance of his word, exclaimed, T ſec tbe gover- 


nor bas outevitted me: But let us be contented with gaining the place: And the Eng. 
Jiſh'v were allowed to pals ff che camp. unmoleſted $. 1 ſome other ant 


* Ae liv. 1. chap. 104. + Froiſſart, i. 1, chap, 110. 1 Frida, li I, chap. 
112. " F-Fpoiſſart, liv, 1. chap. 120. ee 4 
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Chap, XV. ſes, the duke of Normandy laid fiege to Algulllon;; and as che natural ſtrength. 


4 Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap. 121. 


of the fortreſs, together with a brave garriſon under the command of the earl 
of Pembroke, and fir Walter Manny, rendered it impoſſible to take the place 
by aſſault, he propoſed, after making ſeveral fruitleſs attacks , to reduce it by 
famine: But before he could finiſh his enterprize, he was called to another part 
of che kingdom, by rer che POT diſaſters, ps (OG ** * mo- 
narchy T: | et? 3.34 \ 6.047 
Evowazp, informed by the carl of Derby of the pt danger, to which Gui- 
enne was expoſed, had prepared a fleet'and army, with which he tender! in per- 
ſon to bring it relief. He embarked at Southampton on board a fleet of near u 
thouſand fail of all dimenſions; and carried with him, beſides all the chief no- 
bility of England, his eldeſt ſon the prince of Wales, now fifteen years of age. | 
The winds proved long contrary ; and the King, in deſpair of arriving in time 
at Guienne, was at laſt perſuaded by Geoffrey d'Harcourt, to change the deſti- 
nation of his enterprize. This nobleman was a Norman by birth, had, 1 
made a conſiderable figure i in the court of France, and was generally eſteem 
for his perſonal merit and valour ; but being diſobliged and perſecuted by Philip 
he had fled over to England; had recommended himſelf to Edward, who Was 
an excellent judge of men; and had ſucceeded to Robert d*Artois in the invi- 
dious office of exciting and aſſiſting. the King in every mace plow: againſt his na- 
tive country. He had long inſiſted, that an expedition to ormandy promilec 
in the preſent circumſtances, much more favourable ſucceſs, than one to'Guienne 3 


that Edward would find the northern provinces much unfurniſhed of military 


force, which had been drawn to the ſouth; that they were full of flouriſhing ci- 
ties, whoſe plunder would enrich the Engliſh ; that their cultivated fields, as yer 
unſpoiled by war, would ſupply them with plenty of proviſions ; and that the 
neighbourhood of the capital rendered every event of importance in thoſe quar- 
ters 9. Theſe reaſons, which had not before been duly weighed by Edward, be- 
gan to make more impreſſion after the diſappointments, Which he had met with in 


. his voyage to Guienne : He ordered his fleet to eg to e and 1 8 ail 


embarked his army at la Hogue. _. : 
Tnis army, which was, during the courſe of the 3 10 campaign, crowned 
with the moſt ſplendid ſucceſs, that ever attended the enterprize of any Engliſh 
monarch, conſiſted of four thouſand men at arms, ten thouſand archers, ten 
thouſand Welſh infantry, and ſix thouſand Iriſh. The Welſh and the Triſh were 
light, diſorderly troops, fitter for doing execution in, a purſuit, or ſcouring the 
Countrys than for any ſtable action. The bow was always TE a frivolous * 


* Froiſlart, liv. chap. 121. hy” Froifart, liv, 1. chap, * | p 4 Aveſbury, p- 223; # 
pon, 


pon, * milky diſcipline » was 1 den bodies of well armed Chap. xv. 
foot maintained, The only ſolid force in this army were the men at arms, and 1346 

even theſe, being cavalry, were, on that account, much inferior, in the ſhock 
of battle, to good infantry : And as the whole were new levied troops, we are 
led to entertain a very mean idea of the military force of thoſe ages, which, be- 
ing ignorant in every other art, had not properly cultivated the art oe war r itſelf 


the ſole object of their attention. 


Tu King created the carl of Arundel conflable of his armg{{find the earls of 
Warwic and Harcourt, mareſchals: He beſtowed the honour of knighthood on 
the prince of Wales, and ſeveral 'of the young nobility, immediately upon his 
landing. After deſtroying all the ſhips in la Hogue, Barfleur, and Cherbourg, 
he ſpread his army over the whole country, and gave them an unbounded licence 
of burning, ſpoiling, and plundering every place, of which they became maſters: 
The looſe diſcipline then practiſed, could not be much hurt by theſe diſorderly 
praftices z and Edward took care to prevent any ſurprize, by giving orders to his 
troops, however they might diſperſe themſelves in the day time, always to quarter 
. thernſelves at night near the main body. In this manner, Montebourg, Carentan, 
St. Lo, Valognes, and other places in the Cotentin were pillaged without reſiſt- 
ance; and an univerſal conſternation was ſpread over the whole province *. 


Tur intelligence of this unexpected invaſion ſoon reached Paris; and threw 
Philip i into great perplexity. He iſſued orders, however, for levying forces in all 
quarters, and diſpatched the count d'Eu, conſtable of France, and the count de 
Tancarville, with a body of troops, to the defence of Caen, a populous and 
commercial but open city, which lay in the neighbourhood of the Engliſh army. 
The temptation of , ſo rich a prize, ſoon allured Edward to approach it; and the 
inhabitants, encouraged by their numbers, and by the re-inforcements which they 
daily received from the country, ventured, againſt the advice of the conſtable, 
to meet him in the field. But their courage failed them on the firſt ſhock: They 
fled with precipitation: The counts d'Eu and Tancarville were taken priſoners : 
The victors entered the city along with the vanquiſhed, and a furious maſſacre 
commenced, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition. The citizens, in de- 
ſpair, barricaded their houſes, and aſſaulted the Engliſh with ſtones, bricks, and 
every miſſile weapon: The Engliſh made way by fire to the deſtruction of 
the citizens : Till Edward, anxious to ſave both his ſpoil and his ſoldiers, ſtopped 
the maſſacre ; and having obliged the inhabitants to lay down their arms, gave 
his troops, licence to, begin a more regular and leſs hazardous plunder of the city. 
The pillage continued for three days : The King reſerved for his own ſhare the 


Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 122, 
0086s I Cc - | 1 
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Chap. XV. jewels, plate, ſilks, fine cloth, and fine linen; and he beſtowed all the refnzin- 

1346. der of the ſpoil on his army. The whole was embarked oh Board the Thipsy and 

ſent over to England; together with three hundred of the richeſt citizens of Chien, 
whoſe ranſom was an additional profit, which he expected afterwards to levy'®. 
This diſmal ſcene paſſed in the preſence of two cardinal legates, who had come to 
negociate a peace between the kingdoms: e e 
ITnux King moved next to Rouen in hopes of treating that city in the ſame man- 
ner; but found, that the bridge was already broken down, and that the King of 
France himſelf was arrived there with his army. He marched along the banks of 
the Seine towards Paris, deſtroying the whole country, and every town and village, 
which he met with on his road F. Some of his light troops carried their favages 
even to the gates of Paris; and the royal palace of St. Germans, together with Nan- 
terre, Ruelle, and other villages, was reduced to aſhes within light of that capi- 
tal. The Engliſh propoſed to paſs the river at Poiſſy, but found the French 
army encamped on the oppoſite banks, and the bridge at that place, as well as all 
others upon the Seine, broken down by, orders from Philip. Edward now ſaw, 
that the French intended to encloſe him. in their country, in hopes of attacking 
him with advantage on all ſides : But he ſaved himſelf by a ſtratagem from this 
perilous ſituation. He gave his army orders to diſlodge, and to advance farther 
up the Seine; but immediately returning by the ſame route, arrived at Poiſſy, 
which the enemy had already quitted, in order to attend his motions. He re- 
paired the bridge with incredible celerity, paſſed over his army, and having thus 
diſengaged himſelf from the enemy, advanced by quick marches towards Flanders. 
His vanguard, commanded by Harcourt, met with the townſmen of Amiens, who 
were haſtening to reinforce their King, and defeated them with great ſlaughter . 
He paſſed by Beauvais, and burned the ſuburbs of that city : But as he approached the 
Somme, he found himſelf in the ſame difficulty as before: All the bridges on that 
river were either broken down, or ſtrongly guarded: An army, under the command 
of Godemar de Faye, was ſtationed on the oppoſite banks: Philip was advanc- 
ing on him from the other quarter, with an army of an hundred thouſand men: 
And he was thus expoſed to the danger of being encloſed, and of ſtarving in an 
enemy's country. In this extremity, he ublichen a reward to any one, that could 
bring him intelligence of a paſſage over the Somme. A peaſant, called Gobi 
Agace, whoſe name has been preſerved by the ſhare which he had in theſe impor- 
tant tranſactions, was tempted on this occaſion to betray the intereſts of his 
country; and he informed Edward of a ford below Abbeville, which had a 
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nnn and might be paſſed without difficulty at low water *, TheKing Chap. XV: 


haſtened thither, but found Godemar de Faye on the oppoſite banks. Being urged 
by neceſlizy, be deliberated not a moment; but threw himſelf into the river, 
ſword in hand, at the head of his troops; drove the enemy from their ſtation ; 
and purſued them to a diſtance, on the plain F. The French army under Philip, 
_ arrived at the ford, when the rear guard of the Engliſh were paſſing. So narrow 
was the eſcape, which Edward, by his prudence and celerity, made from this 
danger ! The riſing of the tide prevented the French King from following him 
over the ford, and obliged that prince to take his road over the bridge at Abbe- 
ville; by which ſome time was loſt. 
Ir is natural to think, that Philip, at the head of ſo vaſt an army, was impa- 
tient to take revenge of the Engliſh, and to prevent the diſgrace to which he 

mult. be expoſed, if an inferior enemy ſhould be allowed, after ravaging ſo great 
a part of his kingdom, to eſcape with impunity. Edward alſo was ſenſible, that 
ſuch muſt be the obje& of the French monarch ; and as he had advanced but a 
2 little way before his enemy, he ſaw the danger « of precipitating his march over 
the plains of Picardy, and of expoſing his rear to the inſults of the numerous 


1345. 


cavalry, in which the French camp abounded. He took therefore a very prudent re- Bttle of 


C 
ſolution: He choſe his ground with advantage near the village « of Crecy; he diſ- 26th Augaſt. 


poſed his army in excellent order; he determined to await in tranquility the ar- 
.riyal of the enemy; and he hoped, that their eagerneſs to engage, and to pre- 


vent his retreat, after all their 2 l would hurry them on to > ſorne | 


| A, with the Nd nee Baſſer, Kies in and fir Lewis Tufton, were 


at the head of the, ſecond line : 'He took on himſelf the command of the third 
| diviſion, by which he propoſed either to bring ſuccour to the two firſt lines, or 
to ſecure a retreat in caſe of any misfortunes, or to puſh his advantages againſt 
his enemy. He had likewiſe the precaution to throw up trenches on his flank; in or- 
der to, ſecure himſelf from the numerous bodies of the French, who might aſſail 


him from that quarter; and he placed all his "baggage behind him 1 in a wood, 
Which he alſo ſecured by an intrenchment 1. 1 7 


Tux {kill and order of this diſgoſition, with the tranquility, 3 in which i it was 
made, ſerved extremely to compoſe the minds of. the ſoldiers ; and the King, that 
® Froiſlart, liv. 1. 255 126, * + Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap: 127. 1 Froiſſart, * 

1. chap. 128. : ED 
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1 


age, in the mechanical arts, rendered the progreſs very ſlow of this new inven- 


kd I 


he might farther inſpirit them, rode thro! * ranks with ſach an By of 3 0 


fulneſs and alacrity in his countenance, as conveyed. the higheſt confidence into 


every beholder. He pointed out to them the neceſſity, to which they were-at 
preſent reduced, and the certain and inevitable deſtruction which awaited"them, 


if, in their preſent ſituation, encloſed on all hands in an enemy's country, they 


truſted to any thing but their own valour, or gave that enemy an opportunity” 'of 
taking revenge for the many inſults and indignities, which they had of late put 


upon him. He reminded them of the apparent ſuperiority which they had hither- 8 


to maintained over all the bodies of French troops who had fallen in their way; 
and aſſured them, that the greater numbers of the army, which at preſent hovered 
over them, gave them not greater force, but was an advantage eaſily compenſated 
by the order, in which he had placed his own army, and the reſolution which he 


expected ſrom them. He demanded nothing, he ſaid, but that they would imitate 


bis own example, and that of the prince of Wales; and as the honour, the lives, 
the liberties of all, were now expoſed to the ſame danger, he was confident, that: 
they would make one common effort to extricate themſelves from the preſent dif- 
ficulties, and that their united courage would give them the victory e over al their 


enemies. 


Ir is related by ſome hiſtorians “, chat Edward, beſides the FEEL which: 


4 be found in his own genius and preſence of mind, employed alſo a ney inven- 
- tion againſt the enemy, and placed in his front ſome pieces of artillery, the firſt: 
. Which had yet been made uſe of on any remarkable occaſion in Europe. This is. 

the epoch of one of the moſt ſingular diſcoveries, which has been made among men; 


and which changed by degrees the whole art of war, and by conſequence many 


circumſtances in the political government of Europe. But the ignorance of that 


tion. The artillery firſt framed, were ſo clumſy and of ſuch difficult manage - 
ment, that men were not immediately ſenſible of their uſe and. efficacy: And even 
to the preſent times, improvements have been continually making on this furious 
engine, which, tho' it ſeemed contrived for the deſtruction of mankind, and the 
overthrow of empires, has in the iſſue rendered war much leſs bloody, and has 


| given greater ſtability to civil ſocieties. Nations, by its means, have been brought 
more to a level: Conqueſts have become leſs frequent and rapid: Succeſs in war 
has been reduced nearly to be a matter of calculation: And any nation, over- 

matched by its enemy, either yields to their demands, or N itſelf by alliances. 


. againſt their violence and invaſion. 


| © © Jean Villn, li We 1 e 
4 n Taz - 
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Tut "RAT" of: wes was at this time non in France as well as in Eng- Chap. XV,, 

* ;/ but Philip, in his hurry to overtake the enemy, had probably left his L 

eannon bebind him, which he regarded as an uſeleſs incumbrance. All his other 
movements diſcovered the ſame imprudence and precipitation. Impelled by an- 

Ser, a dangerous counſellor, and truſting to the great ſuperiority of his numbers, 

| he thought that all depended on forcing an engagement with the Eggliſh, and that, 
oj 1 he could once reach the enemy in their retreat, the victory on his ſide was cer- 

tain and inevitable. He made a haſty march in great diſorder from Abbeville; 4 

"but after he had advanced above two leagues, ſome gentlemen, whom he had 

ſent before to take a view of the enemy, returned to him, and brought him j in- 
telligence, that they had ſeen the Engliſh drawn up in excellent order, and await- 

ing his arrival. They therefore adviſed him to defer the combat till the enſuing 

day, when his army would have recovered from their fatigue, and might be diſ- 

poſed into better order, than their preſent hurry had. permitted them to obſerve, 

Philip aſſented to this council; but the former precipitation of his march, and „ 
the impatience of the French nobility, made it impracticable for him to put it | 
in execution. One diviſion preſſed upon another: Orders to ſtop were not ſea- 

ſonably conveyed to all of them: This immenſe body was not governed by ſuffi- 

eient diſcipline to be manageable: And the French army, very imperfectly formed 

into three lines, arrived, already fatigued and diſordered, in preſence of the ene- 

my. The firſt line, conſiſting of 13, ooo Genoeſe croſs-bow men, were com- 
manded by Anthony Doria, and Charles Grimaldi: The ſecond was led by the 

count d' Alenęon, brother to the King: The King himſelf was at the head of the 

third. Beſides the French monarch, there were no leſs than three crowned heads 

in this engagement: The King of Bohemia, the King of the Romans, his ſon, 

and the King of Majorca; with all the nobility and great vaſſals of the crown of 

France. The army now conſiſted of above 120, ooo men, near four times the 
number of the enemy. But the prudence of one man was forte to. the advan - 
nnn LE OE i 


Tu Engliſh, on the approach of the er Joo their. ak 65 and im- 
moveable; and the Genoeſe firſt began the attack. There had happened, a: 
ttle before the engagement, a thunder ſhower, which had moiſtened and re- 
"axed the ſtrings of the Genoefe croſs- bows; and their arrows for this reaſon fell 
mort of the enemy. Phe Engliſh archers, taking their bows out of their caſes, . 
poured in a ſhower of arrows upon this multitude. who were oppoſed: to them; 
and 205 Ne them into e Fw Genoaſe; dell back. en 0 Cen- 
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Chap. XV. mes of the count d'Alengon “; who, enraged at their comnrdice;: onderadivhis 


Engliſh archers' ſtill continued to ſend in their arrows among them; and nothing 

14 was to be ſeen in that vaſt body but hurry and confuſion, terror and diſmay. 
1 The young prince of Wales had the preſence of mind to take advantage of this 
„ ſituation, and to lead on his line to the charge. The French cavalry, however, 
recovering ſomewhat their order, and encouraged by the example of their leader, 
made ſtout reſiſtance; and having at laſt cleared themſelves of the Genoeſe run- 
aways, advanced upon their adverſaries, and by their ſuperior numbers began; to 
hem them round. The earls of Arundel and Northampton adyanced their line 
= | to ſuſtain the prince, who, ardent in his firſt feats of arms; ſet an example of 
ny ___- valour, which was imitated by all his followers. The battle became for ſome 
=_ time hot and dangerous, and the earl of Warwic, apprehenſive of the event from 

the ſuperior numbers of the French, diſpatched an officer to the King, and deſir- 
3 ed him to ſend ſuccours to the relief of che prince. Ed ward had chaſen his ſta- 
'Þ 3 tion on the top of the hill; and he ſurveyed in tranquillity the ſcene of action, 
oF when the meſſenger: accoſted him. His -firſt queſtion | was, whether the prince 


} 

/ 
il 
| 5 | | 1346. troops to put them to the ſword. | The artillery fired amidft the crowd; the 
1 


1 
TS 


= was ſlain or wounded. On receiving an anſwer in the negative, Return, ſaid he, 
my | to my ſon, and tell him that ] reſerve the honour of | this. day to bim: 1 am. confident 
1 that be will ſhow' himſelf morty of the benour of knight bond, which I ſo lately con- 
ferred upon him : He will: be able 'without\my aſſiſtance to repel nbe enemy +. This 

| ſpeech, being reported to the prince and his attendants, inſpired them wich new | 
courage: They made an attack with redoubled vigour on the French, in which 
the count d'Alengon was ſlain: That whole line of cavalry was thrown into diſ- 
order: The riders were killed or diſmounted: The Welſh infantry ruſhed into 

the throng, and with their long knives cut the threats okt dt who, had fallen 1 

nor was any quarter given that day by the conquerors . 

Tn King of France advanced in vain with the rear to eee 
manded by his brother: He found them already diſcomfited; and the example 
of their rout encreaſed the confuſion, which was hefore but too prevalent in his 

on body. He had himſelf a horſe killed under him: He was remounted; and, 
tho? left almoſt alone, he ſeemed ſtill determined to maintain the combat; when 
John de Hainault ſeized the reins of his bridle, turned about his horſe, and car- 
ried him off the field of battle. The whole French army took to flight, and 
were followed and put to the ſword without mercy by the victors; till the dark- 
neſs of night put an end to the purſuit. The King, on his return to the camp, 
flew into the arms of the prince of Wales, and exclaimed : My brave ſor : 1 


: # Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 130. + Froiſſart, liv, 1. chap, 130. 1 Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 1 30. 
Vere 
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vere in your eswe courſe: To ere my ſon x for 1 bov o8 aqui e 
| e day: You baue ſhown yourſelf worthy of empirs. 1346. 
Turs battle, wlüch is kaown by the name of the battle of Crecy, began after 
three” o'clock” in the afternoon, and continued till evening, The ſubſequent 
th6rning was foggy ; and as the Engliſh obſerved, that many of the enemy had 
loſt theit way iti the night and in the miſt, they employed a ſtratagem to bring 
them into their power: They erected on the eminences ſome French ſtandards 
which they had taken in battle; and all, who were allured by this falſe ſignal, 
were put to the fword, and no quarter given them. In excuſe for this inhumanity, 
it was alledged chat the French King had given out like orders to his troops; but 
the real reaſon probably was, that the Engliſh, in their preſent ſituation, did not 
cette to be encumbered with prifoners. On the day of battle and on the enſuing, 
there fell, by a moderate computation, 1200 knights, 1400 gentlemen, 4000 
men at arts, beſides about 30,000 men of inferior rank +. Many of the prin- 
Cipal nobility of France, the dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon, the earls of Flan- - 
ders; Blois, Hareourt, Vaudemont, Aumale, were left on the field of battle. 
The Kings alſo of Bohethia and Majorca were ſlain : The fate of the former was 
temarkable: He was blind from age; but being reſolved to hazard his perſon, 
and ſet an example to others, he ordered the reins of his bridle to be tied on | 
euch ſide to the horſes of two gentlemen: of his train; and his dead body, and 
thoſe of his attendants, were afterwards found among the ſlain, with their horſes 
ſtanding by them in that ſituation . His creſt was three oſtrich feathers ; and 
his motto theſe German words, Icb dien, I ſerve: Which the prince of Wales 
and his ſucceſſors adopted in memorial of this great victory. The action may ſeem 
no leſs remarkable for-the ſmall loſs of the Engliſh than for the great flaughter of 
the French: There were killed in it only one eſquire and three knights $, and ve- 
ry few of inferior rank; a demonſtration, that the prudent diſpoſition made by 
Edward, and the diſorderly attack of the French, had rendered the whole rather 
a rout than a battle, which was indeed the common caſe with b roma in 
Hobs times. 
Tre ęreat prudence of Edward appeared not only in obtaining this memor- 
able victory, but in the meaſures,. which he purfued after it. Not elated by his 
preſent proſperity ſo far as to expect the total conqueſt of France or of any conſi- 
derable provinces; he propoſed only to ſecure an eaſy entrance into that king. 
dom, which might afterwards open the way to more moderate adyantages. He 
knew the extreme diſtance of Guienne : He had experienced the difficulty and 


* Froiflart, $a I; chap. 131. 3 Froiflart, liv. 1. chap. 131. Knyghton, p. 2588. 
1 Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 130. Walſingham, p. 166. $ Knyghton, p. 2588. 
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uncer- 
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1 lag: xv. uncertainty of penetrating on the ſide of the low countries, and had already loft, 
much of his authority over Flanders by the death of Arteville, who had been 
murdered by the populace themſelves,” his former. partizans, on his attempting to 
transfer the ſovereignty of that province to the prince of Wales . The King, 
therefore, limited his ambition to the conqueſt! of Calais; and after the interval 
of a few days, which he employed in interring the ſlain, he marched wich * 
victorious army, and preſented himſelf before that place. 

Jon pt VIENNE, a valiant knight of Burgundy, was governor of Calais, and 
being ſupplied with every neceſſary for defence, he encouraged the townſmen to 
perfgrm to the utmoſt their duty to their King and country. Edward therefore, 
ſenſible from the beginning, that it was in vain to attempt the place by force, 
propoſed only to reduce it by famine: He choſe a ſecure ſtation for his camp; 
drew entrenchments around the whole city; raiſed huts for his ſoldiers, which 
4 he covered with ſtraw or broom; and provided his army with all conveniencies, 
_ to make them endure the winter ſeaſon, which was approaching. As the gover- 
=_ nor ſoon perceived his intention, he put out all the uſeleſs mouths, which might 
conſume his proviſions z and the King had the generoſity to allow theſe unhappy 
people to paſs thro? his camp, and he even ſupplied r with n for their 


journey F. 
Wars Edward was employed in this ſiege, which continued near a ane 
month, there paſſed in different N many 2810 events z and all to the honour 
of the Engliſh arms, | Cott e 


Tux retreat of the duke of Normantly from Gvienne left the way of Derby 
maſter of the field; and he was not negligent in making his advantage of the ſu- 
periority. He took Mirebeau by aſſault: He made himſelf maſter of Lufignan 
in the ſame manner: Taillebourg and St. Jean d' Angeli fell into his hands: 
Poictiers opened its gates to him; and Derby having thus broke down all the fron- 
tiers on that quarter, carried his incurſions to the banks of the Loire, * filled 
that quarter of France with horrour and devaſtation 4. N 5 

Tux flames of war were at the ſame time kindled in Brittany. cube de 
Blois invaded that province with a conſiderable army, and inveſted: the fortreſs 
of Roche de Rien; but the counteſs of Mountfort, reinforced by ſome Engliſh 
troops under Sir Thomas Dagworth, attacked him during the night in his en- 

trenchments, diſperſed his army, and took himſelf priſoner d. His wife, by 
whom he enjoyed his pretenſions to Brittany, compelled by che en bo opment 


a e 
a 


wt Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 116. + Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 133. 1 Froidlart, liv. 8 
Chap. 136. $ Froiſſart, liv, 1, Chap, 143» Walfingham, P- 168. "Ypod Neuſt. p. 5170 Kirk 
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, of the party, and proyed Te a rival ; in every 


a 7g 


the, cabinet. And while Refs ' heroie-dames preſented” this extraordinary ſcene to 
the 9522 another princeſs 1 in England, of till higher ra rank, ſhowed herſelf no leſ 


of Serting every many ful n 


7710 


yes aga inſt the ſuperior force of the PNG recalled their "King, David Bruce, in 


1342, 9 that prince, "neither. b bis age 0 nor Capacity, "could. bring, them 
Wo. a tance, he gave. them the countenance' of ſovereign authority; and as 


dward's Wars "wick Fi rance proved a a great diverſion. to bis forces, they rendered 


"the balance t more equal between the two, Kingdoms. In all the truces, which a 


Edward concluded with Philip, the King of Scotland was comprehended ; and 
When Edward made fis laſt invaſion upon France, David was ſtrongly ſollicited 
| by his ally to break alſo the truce, and to invade the northern counties of Eng- 
land. The nobility of his nation being afways forward in ſuch incurſions, David 

ſon 'rniſtered' A great army, entered Northumberland at the head of aboye 

Bey 000 men. "and carried his Mts and devaſtations to the gates of Durham ?. 


eee 


-ville's Croſs near that 75 and brick thiro' the lik: of the army, exhorted | 


every man to do his duty, and to take revenge on theſe barbaroos ravagers * 


* Int Scottiſh nation, after ſupport Fas ring with with credible; perſeverance, their liber- War with 


Chap. XV, 
P The cobntefs of Ran both 1 in the field and in Le i 5 


110 


Nor could ſhe be perſuaded to leave the field, till the armies were on the point 17th Od, 


of engaging, The Scots have been often unfortunate in the great pitched bat- 

tles, which they fought with the Engliſh; and that tho? they commonly declined 
ſuch engagements where the ſuperiority of numbers was not on their fide: But 
never did they receive a more fatal bio than the preſent. They w were broke and 
chaced off the field: Fifteen thoufand of them; ſome hiſtorians ſay twenty thou- 
ſand,” were ſlain; among whom were Edward Keith, earl Mareſchal, and Sir 
Thomas Charteris chancellor: And the King himſelf was taken priſoner, with G. 


the earls of eee Fife, 'Moiiteith, rn 6 . Douglas, A per 1 8 te Kng of 
Scots. 


© Doblemen 9. Dias a hed nm cect 


$64; Patti A, * wad her 105 f ſoner 4 the Tower b kc the ſea 
at Dover; and was received in the Engliſh camp before Calais with all the. tri- 


-umph, which was due to her rank, her merit, and her fucceſs. This age was 
the reign of chivalry and gallantry :, Edward's court excelled in theſe accompliſh- . 
ments oy moch as in pole a and arms And if ny, thing could Juſtify the ; obſe-. 


| Pp Froillrt, bv. 1. "ip. 137. + Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 1338. 5 — liv. 1. 
chap. 438. P Froifſatt, liy, 3. RS, 4 r 
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and be Tf the 5 with an immenſe army, "etiſch 9 5 writers of 
that age make amount to 200,000, men. But he found Edward ſo ſurrounded 
with moraſſes, and ſecured by entrenchments, that without running on inevitable 
deſtruction, he concluded it impoſſible to make an attempt on the Engliſh camp. 
He had no other reſource, than to ſend his rival a vain challenge to meet him in 
the open feld; which being refuſed, he Was obliged to ROE with his. ks 
515 diſperſe them into their ſeveral provinces ® piled L446] 


Joan. DE VIkXNE, the governor of Calais, now faw. the 1 of 458 < 
ing] his fortreſs, which was reduced to the laſt . extremity by famine and the fa- 
tigue of the inhabitants. He appeared « on the walls, and made a ſignal to the Eng- 
lich ſentinels that he deſired a conference. Sir Walter Manny was ſent to him by 
Edward. Brave knight,” cried the governor, *.L have been entruſted by my 
«. ſovereign with the command; of this town: It is almoſt a. year ſince you be- 

„ ſieged me; and I have endeayoured, as well as thoſe under me, to do our 
duty. But you are acquainted with, our preſent condition: We have no hopes 
« of relief; we are periſhing with hunger; I am willing therefore to ſurrender,. 
4e and deſire, as the ſole. condition, to enſure the lives and liberties of theſe brave 

©& men, who have ſo long ſhared with me every danger and fatigue 1 111 


Maxx replied, that he was well acquainted with the King of England's in- 
tentions; that that prince was incenſed againſt the townſmen of Calais for their 
pertinacious reſiſtance, and for the evils which they had made him and his ſub- 
jects ſuffer; that he was determined to take exemplary. vengeance of: them z and 
would not receive the town on any. conditions which ſhould confine him in the 
puniſhment of theſe offenders. Conſider, replied Vienne, that this is not 

. « the treatment to which brave men are intitled > If any Engliſh knight had been 
1 in my ſituation, your King would have expected the ſame conduct from him. 

« The inhabitants of Calais have done for their ſovereign what merits the eſteem. 
of every prince; much more of ſo gallant a prince as Edward. But 1 inform 

40 you, that, if we muſt periſh, we ſhall not periſh. unrevenged ; and that we 

« are not yet ſo reduced, but we can ſelf our lives at a ag pc to the vic- 

14 . mY - 8 a | 

0 ih, liv. 1. « chap, 144, 145. any, p. 161, 162, | en x. pet 548. | 

| «© tors, 


— 
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$%/tors, ox 11 da OR? both ſides to prevent theſe 1 extremities; 
« and I expect, that you yourſelf, brave knight, will interpoſe your good offices 
« wich your prince in ur behalf... 

Maxx was ſtruck with the juſtneſs of theſe Wee and e to 
the King the danger of reprizals, if he ſhould give ſuch treatment to the inhabi- 
'tants of Calais. Edward was at laſt perſuaded to mitigate the rigor of the con- 
_ ditions 'demanded : He only inſiſted, that fix of the moſt conſiderable citizens 


Chap. XY. 
137%. 


ſnould be ſent him to be diſpoſed of as he thought proper; that they ſhould come 


to his camp carrying the keys of the city in their hand, bareheaded and barefoot- 
ed, with ropes about their necks: And on theſe conditions, he promiſed to ary 
he lives of all the remainder *. 


Wx this intelligence was conveyed to Calais, it ſtruck the inhabitants with - 


new. conſternation. To ſacrifice ſix of their fellow citizens to certain deſtruction, 


for ſignalizing their valour in a common cauſe, appeared to them even more ſevere - 


than that general puniſhment, with which they were before threatened; and they 
found themſelves incapable of coming to any reſolution in ſo cruel and diſtreſsful 
a fituation. At laſt one of the principal inhabitants called Euſtace de St. Pierre, 
whoſe name deſerves to be recorded, ſtept forth, and declared himſelf willing to 
encounter death for the ſafety of his friends and companions: Another, animated 


by his example, made a like generous offer: A third and a fourth preſented 


themſelves to the ſame fate; ànd the whole number required was ſoon compleat- 


ed. Theſe ſix heroic burgeſſes appeared before Edward in the guiſe. of malefac- 
tors, laid at his feet the keys of their city, and were ordered to be led to execu- 


tion. It is ſurprizing, that ſo generous a prince ſhould ever haye entertained ſuch 


a barbarous purpoſe againſt ſuch men; and ſtill more that he ſhould ſeriouſly per- 


ſiſt in the reſolution of executing. it T. But the entreaties of his queen ſaved his 


memory from that infamy: She threw herſelf on her knees before him, and with 
tears in her eyes begged the lives of theſe citizens. Having obtained her requeſt, 
ſhe carried them into her tent, ordered a repaſt to be ſet before. them, and 
oo: making them a preſent! of money and cloaths, diſmiſſed them in ſafety . 

Tux King took poſſeſſion of Calais; and immediately executed an act of ti 
. more juſtifiable becauſe more neceſſary, than that which he had before re- 
folved on. He knew, __ NEE ua! his 2 os to 15 crown 


{5 C | Froiflrs liv, 1. chan, 146... 


5 This fry of the zr burghers of Calais, like all gg extroonlinary Gries s omemþux to be fu: 2 
and ſo much the more as Aveſbury, p. 167, who is particular in his narration of the ſurren- 


er of Calais; fays nothing of and on te comrary excl i geen the Aue W 45d 56. 


ede le t © Froiflart, liv, 1. chap. 146, | 
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ch XV. of France, every Frenchman ities tis 4 mortal enemy; and he Sberetof 
1347- ordered all the inhabitants of Calais to evacuate the town, and he pebpled it ane FW 
with Engliſh; a policy which probably preſerved ſo long to his ſucceflors the do- 
minion of that important fortreſs. He made it the ſtaple of Wool, leather, tin, 
and lead; the four chief, if not the ſole commodities of the kingdom,/for Which 
there was any demand in foreign markets. All the Engliſh were "obliged to 
bring thither theſe goods: Foreign merchants came to the ſame place in order tg 
_ purchaſe them: And at a period, when poſts were not eſtabliſhed,” and when tlie 
communication between ftates was ſo imperfect, this inſtitution," tho? 4 hurt the 
. of England, was perhaps of advantage to "08 kingdom 21495 way 


1348. Taro! the "ROE: of the Pope's legates, Edward a truce ich 
France; but even during this ceſſation of arms, he had very nearly loſt Calais, 
the ſole fruit of all his boaſted victories. The King had entruſted: that place to 
the command of Aimery de Pavie, an Italian, who had diſcovered brauery and 
conduct in the wars, but was utterly devoid of every principle of honour and 
fidelity. This man agreed to deliver up Calais for the ſum of 20, ooo crowns ; 
and Geoffrey de Charni, who commanded the French forces in thoſe quarters, 
and who knew, that, if he ſueceeded in this ſervice,” he ſhould. not be diſavowed, 
ventured, without conſulting his maſter, to conclude the bargain with him. Ed 
ward, informed of this treachery, by means of Aimery's ſecretary, ſummoned 

him over to London on other pretences; and having charged him with the 
guilt, promiſed him his life, but on condition, that he would turn the contrivs 
ance to the deſtruction of the enemy. The Italian eaſily agreed to this double 
. treachery. A day was appointed for the admiſſion of the French; and ane 
having prepared a force of about a thouſand men, under fir Walter Manny, ſe- 
cretly departed from London, carrying with him the prince of Wales; and without 
being ſuſpected, arrived the evening before at Calais. He made a proper diſpoſition 
for the reception of the enemy; and kept all his forces and the garriſon under arms. 
On the appearance of Charni, a choſen troop of French ſoldiers was admitted at the 
poſtern, and Aimery, receiving the ſtipulated ſym, promiſed, that with their aſſiſtance 
he would immediately open the great gate to the army, who were waiting with imy ' 
patience for the fulfilling of his engagement. All the French, wha entered, were 
immediately ſlain or taken priſoners : The great gate opened : Edward ruſhed: 

1349. forth with cries of battle and of victory: The F rench, tho aſtoniſhed at this 

iſt January. event, behaved with valour: A fierce and bloody engagement enſued. As the 
morning broke, the King, who was not diſtinguiſhed by his arms, and Who. 
fought as a private man under the Randard of ſir Walter Manny, remarked. 2 
8 A a French. 
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French gentleman, called Euftace de Ribaumont,-who ces bimſelf with: ſingu- Chap. XV. 
lar vigour and bravery; and he was ſeized with a deſire of trying a ſingle combat 
with him. He ſtept forth from his troop, and challenging Ribaumont by name, 
(for he was known to him) began a ſharp and dangerous encounter. He was 

twice beat to the grund by the valour of the Frenchman: He twice recovered 

kimſelf: Blows were redoubled with equal force on both ſides: The victory was 

long undecided: Till Ribaumont, perceiving himſelf to be left * alone, 

called out to his antagoniſt, Sir knight, I yield: myſelf your prifoner 5 and at the 

ſame. time delivered * {word to the un: Moſt of the French, 0 over - 
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en priſoners *. 


Tur French officers, who had fallen i into the hands of the Engliſh, were con- 
| ducted into Calais; where Edward diſcovered to them the antagoniſt with whom 
they had had the honour to be engaged, and treated them with great regard and 
courtefy. - They were admitted to ſup with the prince of Wales, and the Engliſh 
nobility; and after ſupper, the King himſelf came into the apartment, and went 
about, converſing familiarly with one or other of his priſoners. He even ad- 
dreſſed himſelf in an obliging manner to Charni, and avoided reproaching him 
with the treacherous attempt, which he had made upon Calais during the truce: 
But he openly. beſtowed the higheft encomiums- on Ribaumont; called him tie 
maoſt valorous knight whom he had ever been acquainted with; and confeſſed, , 
that he had at no time been in ſo great danger as when engaged in combat witk | 
bim. He then took a ſtring of pearl, which be wore about his own head, and 
throwing it over the head of Ribaumont, he ſaid to him, Sir Euſtace, I beſtow 
« this/preſent-upon you, as a teſtimony; of my eſteem for your bravery :: And L 
<< deſire you to wear it a year for my ſake: I know you to be gay and amorous; 
" and to take delight in the company of ladies and damſels: Let them all know 
from hat hand you had the preſent : You are no longer a priſoner; I acquit 
you of your: ranſom 3 and you; are at liberty to-morrow to. diſpoſe of yourſelf | 
as you think proper. 
" Notting cin more evidently ol the vaſt ſipetiarity of the nobility and: 
gentry above all the other orders of men during thoſe.ages, than the extreme dif- 
ference which Edward made in his treatment of theſe French knights; and that of 
the fix' citizens of Calais, who had exerted: much 'more ow wake in a cauſe 
much more „ hk more honourable. N 2 ; 
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\ Infiitution of. the garde wer ef eee e, 74 ee 

- Captivity: of the King of France. State of. that kingdom———Inva+- 

5 Jon of France Peace f Bretigni State of France Expe- 

| dition into Coftile———Rupture with Prance———=W fucceſ of the Eng- 

Ie Death of the prince of Woaltt——Death-—<and dee, 9 
tte King Mlſcellaneous tranſactions in this rignn. 


ee 
NH E prudent conduct and great ſucceſs of Edward in his We wars had 
1 excited a ſtrong emulation and a military genius among the Engliſh nobi · 
es: and theſe. turbulent barons, over-awed: by the crown, gave now a more uſe- 
tul direction to their ambition, and attached themſelves to a prince, who led them 
1349. do the acquiſition of glory and of riches. That he might further promote the ſpi- 
ilit of emulation and obedience, the King inſtituted the order of the garter, in 
imitation of ſome orders of a like nature, religious as well as military, which 
had been eſtabliſhed in different countries of Europe. The number received into 
Toditation of this order conſiſted of twenty-four: perſons, beſides the ſovereign; and as it has 
the garter, never been enlarged, this badge of diſtinction continues as bonourable as at its 
71 firſt inſtitution, and is ſtill a valuable, tho“ a cheap, preſent, which the prince can 
confer on his greateſt ſubjects. A vulgar ſtory prevails,” but is not ſupported by 
any antient authority, that, at a court · ball, Edward's miſtreſs, commonly ſup - 
poſed to be the counteſs of Saliſbury, dropt her garter; and the King, taleing it 
up, obſerved ſome of the courtiers to ſmile, as if he had not obtained this favour 
merely by accident: Upon which he called out, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, Evil 
to him that evil thinks; and as every incident of gallantry among theſe antient 
Warriors was magnified into a matter of great im importance , be _—_— 110 


Nie 
4 There Was a fingular inſtance about this time of the prevalence of den and rp in he 
nations of Europe. A ſolemn duel of thirty knights againſt thirty was fought between Bembrou 
Engliſhman, and Beaumanoir, a Breton, of the party of Charles de Blois. The knights of the two 9155 
tions came into the field; and before the combat began, Beaumanoir called out, that it would be ſeen that 
day who bad the fa reſt miſtreſti. After a hlogdy combat the Bretons prevailed ;. and gained for their 
g 3 prize, full liberty ro boaſt of their miſtreſſes beauty. It is remarkable, that two. ſuch famous generals 
92 2 jr Robert Knolles, and fir Hugh Calverley, drew their words in this ridiculous « conteſt,” See Pere 
Daniel, vol. 2. p. 536, 537, &. The women not only inſtigated the champion ) theſe rough, if 
not bloody frays of tournament ; but alſo frequented the toyrhaments during all 1 Up 


Vboſe ſpirit of gallantry encouraged this * See Knyghton, p. 2597. ö 


145 A N. Bt 4918 9" An ö 4 IN 

oldet of the 
of the order. Thib ori 555 tho® frivolous, is not unſuitable to the manners of the 
times; 1 and it is ine Jifficulc by any other means to account either for the 
ſeeningly ubtticaning! ter of e motto, ot 
ter, which ſeems to have 1 no reference to * parpoſe either of e uſe or ore 
nament. 


Bor a wach ** wh CCA over. ee and Sigi of 8 court- 


of, England, by a deſtructiye peſtilence, which invaded that kingdom as well as 
the reſt of Europe; and is computed to have ſwept away above a fourth of the in- 

itants in eyery country, which itattacked. It was 
Cities than, in the country 3 and above fifty thouſand ſouls are ſaid to have periſhed 
by i it in London alone . This ma ady diſcovered itſelf firſt in the north of Aſia, 
was ſprend 
ther, and ſenfibly d 


populated every ſtate thro! which 1 it paſſed. , So grievous a 


calamity, more A any cordiality among the mg [bien to maintain mg | 
prolong the truce berween France and Been. Ei 


' Dunino is truce, "Philip 4% Valdis ed. without 1 805 able to re-eſtabliſh 
the affairs of F rance. ; which: his bad ſucceſs againſt England had thrown into the 


moſt extreme diſorder, This monarch, during the firſt years of his reign, had 
the appellation of Fortunate, and acquired the character of prudent; 


obtained the 
but he ill maintained either the one or the other; leſs from his own fault, than 


becauſe he was over matched by the ſuperior fortune and ſuperior genius of Ed- 


reaſon to regret even the calamitous times of his predeceſſor. John was diſtin - 


guiſhed by many virtues, particularly a ſctupulous honour! and fidelity: He was 
not deficient in perſonal courage: But as he wanted that maſterly prudence re | 


foreſight,” vhich his difficult ſituation required, his kingdom was at the fame time 
torn. in pieces by inteſtine commotions, and oppreſſed with foreign wars.” The 


chief ſource of all its calamities, was Charles King of : Nayarre, who received the State dr 
| epirher « of the had. or wicked, and whoſe actions fully entitled him to that mo” 


tion... + This prince was deſcended; of the blood royal: of France; his mother was 
a daughter of Lewis. Hutin; he had himſelf eſpouſed a/davghter of King John: 


But all theſe ties, which ought to have connected him with the throne; gave bim | 
only greater ability bake and, oyer throw it. n ba perſonal. qualities, he was | 


" . Stor s 
Manny had bougt 


4%. Thee ie buried $0,000 bodies i. in one . 4 5 5 4 which Gr Walter 
Tue uſe of the poor. The ſame author lays, that there died above 59,000 per- 


On of the ple in Norwich which is quite incredible, | 
. o : ; ©caurteous,, 25 


garter in tüemörial of this event, and gave theſe words as s the x motto Chap. VE, 


or for the peculiar badge of the g gar- | 


ably more fatal in great 


over all Thos country, made : a Progreſs from one end of Eorope to ano- 


ward. But the incidents! in the reign of his ſon, John, gave the French nation 
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courteous, affable, engaging, eloquent; full of ee Nn mis 
hauſtible in his reſoutrces; active and ee ur th be ſp 
pliſhments were at the ſame | time attended with, ſuch e le — 150 ered t m =P 
nicious to his country, and even ruinous to bimſelf: e Was fickle, inconſtan 
Fairhlels, revengeful, malicious: Reſtrained by ao principle or goth Toſatiab 
in his pretenſions : And whether ſucceſsful or unfortunate i in one e enterprize, be im- 


mediately undertook another, in which he was never deterred from e ployin 8 the 
moſt criminal and moſt diſhonourkble expedients. n ee eee ee 5 


Tur conſtable, d Eb, who had beef taken prifoner'by Fc award! 4 N Ane e 
vered his liberty, on the promiſe of delivering | to that” Fes as his Mae 5 
town of Chiſnes, near Calais, of which he was ſuperior lord: But as foro! Wa 
offended | at this ſtipulation, which, if fulfilled, opened ſtill farther that frontier to 
the enemy, and as he ſuſpected the conſtable of more dangerous connexions Wit 
the King of England, he ordered him to | be ſeized, and without an y legal 0 or for- 
mal trial, put him to death in priſon.” Charles de 1a Cerda was arne con- 
ftable'in his plate; and had a like fatal end: The King of Navarre ordered him 
to be aſſaſſinated ; and ſuch was the weakneſs of the crown, that this prince, in- 
ſtead of dreading puniſhment, would not ſo much as agree t to aſk pardon for his 
offence, . but on condition, that he received an acceſſion of territory, „ and. ha 
John s ſecond fon put into his hands, a8 4 ſecurity for his perſon, "when he — 
to court, and performed this Ic of mock N ud erent 1rd before 190 


John 7. ee | n 'G ng 
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Tur two French princes: ſeemed entirely reconciled; but this diſſimulation, to 
which John ſubmitted from neceſſity, and Charles from habit, did not long conti- 
nue; and the King of Navarre knew, that he had reaſon to apprehend the moſt ſe- 
vere vengeance for the many erimes and treaſons which he had already committed, 
and the ſtill greater, which he intended to commit. To enſure himſelf of protec- 
tion, he entered into a ſecret correſpondence with England, by means of Henry earl 
of Derby, now earl of Lancaſter, xho at that time was employed in fruitleſs nego- 

tiations for peace in Avignon, under the mediation of the Pope. John diſcovered 
this correſpondence; and to prevent the fatal effects of it, he ſent down forces 
into Normandy, the chief ſeat of the King of Navarre's power, an- attacked his 
caſtles and fortreſſes. But hearing that Ed ward had prepared an army to ſupport his 
ally, he had the weakneſs to propoſe an accommodation with Charles, and even to 
give this traiterous ſubject the ſum of at hundred thouſand crowns, as the pur- 
chaſe of a feigned eee which rendered Mp Tl more daygerous. The 
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King of Navarre, inſolent from paſt impunity, and deſperate from the dangers, Chap. XVI. 
which he apprehended, continued ſtill his intrigues; and aſſociating himſelf 'with 335. 
Geoffrey de Harcourt, who had received his pardon from Philip de Valois, but | 
perſevered ſtill in his factious diſpoſitions, he encreaſed the number of his parti- 

zans in every part of the kingdom. He even ſeduced by his addrefs, Charles, 

the King of France's eldeſt ſon, a youth of ſeventeen years of age, who was the 

firſt that bore the appellation of Dauphin, by the re-union of the province of 
Dauphiny to the crown. But this prince, being made ſenſible of the danger and 

folly of theſe connexions, . promiſed to make atonement for the offence by the ſa- 
 crifice of his aſſociates; and in concert with his father, he invited the King of 
Navarre, and other noblemen of the party, to a feaſt at Rouen, where they were 
betrayed into the hands of John, Some of the moſt obnoxious were immediately 

ſed to execution; the King of Navarre was thrown into priſon * : But this ſtroke 

of ſeverity i in the King, and of treachery in the Dauphin, was far from proving 
deciſive. in maintaining the royal authority. Philip of Navarre, brother to 
Charles, and Geoffrey d' Harcourt, put all the towns and caſtles belonging to 


that prince in a poſture,of defence; and had immediate recourſe to the protection 
of England in this deſperate extremity. 


Tax truce between the two kingdoms, which had always been very ill obſerved 

on both ſides, was now expired; and Edward was entirely free to ſupport the French 

malecontents. Well pleaſed, that the faQions in France had at laſt gained him ſome 

partizans in that kingdom, which his pretenſions to the crown had never been 

able to procure him, he propoſed to attack his enemy both on the ſide of Guienne, 
under the command of the prince of Walks and on that of _ in his own 
perſon. 

Younc Edward arrived in the Garonne with his army, on board a fleet af aloe 
hundred fail, attended by the earls of Warwic, Saliſbury, Oxford, Suffolk, and 
other Exgliſh noblemen. Being joined by the vaſſals of Gaſcony, he took the 
field; and as the preſent diſorders in John's affairs prevented every proper plan of 
defence, he carried on with impunity his ravages and devaſtations, according to 
the mode of war in that age. He reduced all the villages and ſeveral towns in 
Languedoc to aſhes : He preſented himſelf before Tholouſe; paſſed the Garronne, 
and burned the ſuburbs of Carcaſſonne ; advanced even to Narbonne, laying every 

thing waſte around him: And after an incurſion of ſix weeks, returned with a 
vaſt booty and many priſoners to Guienne, where he took up his winter quarters f. 
The of Bourbon, who commanded in thoſe provinces, received orders, 


Wa: 
bs Freien liv, 1. chap. 146, Aveſbury, p. 243. + Froiffart, liv, 1. A v 144, 146. 
Vol. Ip : Ee | though 
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battle, | 120 AGTH 
Tar King of England's Wiel from Calais 120 we” the ame nature. and 
attended with the ſame iſſue. He broke into France at the head of a numerous 
army; to whom he gave a full licence of plundering and ravaging the open coun 
try. He advanced to St. Omer, where the King of France was poſted 3 and on 
the retreat of that prince, followed him to Heſdin v. John ſtill kept at a dif- 
rance, and declined an engagement: But in order to ſave his reputation, he ſent 
Edward a challenge to fight a pitched battle with him; an uſual bravado in that 
age, derived from the practice of ſingle combat, and ridiculous in the art of War. 
The King, finding no ſincerity in this deflance, retired to Calais, and thence 


went over to England, in order to defend that e _ a where: invs- 
fion of the Scots. | 


Tax Scots, taking advantage of the King's wires; and At of 0 ciliary 
power of England, had ſurprized Berwic; and had collected an army with a view 
of entering and committing ravages upon the northern provinces : But on the 
approach of Edward, they abandoned that place, which was not tenable, while 
the caſtle was in the hands of the Engliſh ; and retiring to their mountains, gave 
the enemy a full liberty of burning and deſtroying the whole country from Ber- 
wie to Edinburgh +: Baliol attended Edward on this expedition; but finding, 
that his conſtant adherence to the Engliſh had given his countrymen an uncon- 
querable averſion to his title, and that he himſelf was declining through age and 
infirmities, he finally reſigned into the King's hands his pretenſions to the crown 
of Scotland , and received in lieu of them, an annual penſion of 2000 pounds, 

with which he paſſed the remainder of his life in privacy and retirement. 

DvxING theſe military operations, Edward received information of the encreaſ- 
ing diſorders in France, ariſing from the ſeizure of the King of Navarre; and he 
ſent Lancaſter at the head of a ſmall army, to ſupport his partizans in Normandy. 
The war was conducted with various ſucceſs; but chiefly to-the diſadvantage of 
the French malecontents ; till an important event happened in the other quarter 
of the kingdom, which had well nigh proved fatal to the ere 0 Gran 
and threw every thing into * Oy AEST 8 


Tus prince of Wales, de dy the faccef of the coding campaign, ; 
took the field with an army, which no hiſtorian makes amount to above 12,000 
ä Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 144. Aa p. 206. Walſing. 1. ang. p. 171. 
4 Rymer, vol. 5. p. 823. Ypod Neuſt. p. 521. 23 
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| PROS and with this ſmall body, be ven- Chap. C 
tured to penetrate into the heart of France. After ravaging the Agenois, Quercy, 8 
and the Limouſin, he entered the province of Berry z and made ſome attacks, 
tho' without ſucceſs, on the towns of Bourges and Iſſoudun. It appeared, that 
his intentions were to march into Normandy, and join his forces to thoſe of the 
duke of Lancaſter, and the partizans of the King of Navarre; but finding all 
the bridges on the Loire broke down, and every paſs carefully guarded, he was 
obliged to think of making his retreat into Guienne . He found this reſolution _ 
| the more neceſlary, from che intelligence which he received of the King of 
France's motions. That monarch, provoked at the inſult offered him by this 
incurſion, and entertaining hopes of ſucceſs from the young prince's temerit p; 
collected a great army of aboye 60,000. men, and advanced with haſty marches 
to intercept: his enemy. The prince, not. aware of John's near approach, loſt 
| ſome days, on his retreat, before the caſtle of Remorantin ; and thereby gave 1 
the French an apportunity of overtaking him., They came within light at Mau- Battle of Poic- 
pertuis near Poictiers ; and Edward, ſenſible that his retreat was now become im- tiers. 
praticable, Prepared for, battle: with all the courage of a young hero, and with 
all the prudence of the oldeſt and moſt experienced commander. | 
Bur the utmoſt prudence and courage would have proved inſufficient to ſave 
him in this extremity, had the King of France known how to make uſe of his pre- 
ſent advantages. His vaſt ſuperiority in numbers enabled him to ſurround the 
enemy; and by intercepting all their provifions, which were already become ſcarce 
in the Engliſh camp, to reduce this ſmall army, without a blow, to the neceſſity 
of ſurrendering at diſcretion. But ſuch was the impatient ardour of the French 
nobility, and ſo much had their thoughts been bent on overtaking the Engliſh as 
their ſole object, that this idea never ſtruck any of the commanders ; and they 
immediately prepared themſelves for the aſſault, as for a certain victory. While 
the French army was drawn up in order of battle, they were ſtopped by the ap- 
pearance of the cardinal of Perigord; who, having learned the approach of the two 
armies to each other, had haſtened, by interpoſing his good offices, to prevent 
any farther effuſion of Chriſtian blood. By John's permiſſion, he carried pro- 
poſals to the prince of Wales; and found him ſo ſenſible of the had poſture of 
his affairs, that an aceommodation ſeemed not impracticable. Edward told him, that 
he would agree to any terms conſiſtent with his oyn honour and that of England; - 
and he offered to purchaſe a retreat by reſigning all the conqueſts, which he had 
made during this and the former campaign, and by ſtipulating not to ſerve againſt 
France during the courſe of ſeven years. But John, imagining that he had 


_ - * W:lſing. p. 171. 5 I Froiflart, liv. 1. chap. 158. Walling, p. 171. 
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Chap. * now got into his hands a ſufficient pledge for the reſtitution of Cilal 


Hon Sept. 


that Edward ſhould ſurrender himſelf priſoner with an hundred of his attendants f 
and offered on theſe terms a ſaſe retreat to the Engliſſi army. The prince rejected 
the propoſal with diſdain; and declared, that whatever fortune ſhould attend him, 
England ſhould never be obliged to pay the price of his ranſom. Fhis reſolute 
anſwer cut off all hopes of accommodation; but as the day I RY 
negociatiog, the battle was delayed till the next morning. He TDD. Ap RICA: 


Fus cardinal of Perigord, as all the prelates of the court of Rome, was ex- 
tremely attached to the French cauſe ; but the moſt determined enemy could not 
have contrived a greater prejudice to John's affairs, than he did them by this 
delay. The prince of Wales had leiſure, during the night, to ſtrengthen,” by new 


entrenchments, the poſt which he had before ſo judiciouſly choſen; and he con- 


trived an ambuſh of 300 men at arms, and as many archers, whom he put under 
the command of the Captal de Buche, and ordered to make a circuit, that they 


might fall on the flank or rear of the French army during the engagement. The 


van of his army was commanded by the earl of Warwic, the rear by the earls'of 
Saliſbury and Suffolk, the main body by the prince himſelf. The lords Chandos, 


Audeley, and many other brave and experienced nme were at TO ke 


different corps of his army. 


Jonn alſo arranged his forces in three diviſions, nearly + The ar was 


commanded by the duke of Orleans, the King's brother; the ſecond by the Dau- 
| phin attended with his two younger brothers; the third by the King himſelf, 
who had by his ſide Philip his fourth ſon and favourite, then about fourteen years. 

A of age. There was no reaching the Engliſh army but thro* a narrow 


lane, covered on each fide by hedges; and in order to open this paſſage, tlie 
mareſchals, Andrehen and Clermont, were ordered to advance with a ſeparate de- 


tachment of men at arms. While they marched along the lane, a body of En- 


gliſh archers, who lined the hedges, plyed them on each fide with their arrows 3: 
and being very near them, yet placed in perfect fafety, they coolly took their aim. 
againſt the enemy, and maſſacred them with impunity. The French detach- 


ment, much diſcouraged with the unequal fight, and diminiſhed in their num- 


ber, arrived at the end of the lane, where they met on the open grounds the 
prince of Wales himſelf, at the head of a choſen body, ready for their reception. 


Fbey were diſcomfited and overthrown : One of the mareſchals was ſlain ; ano- 
tber taken priſoner : And the remainder of the detachment, who were ſtill in the 
lane, and 39 21 to the ſhot of the enemy, without being able t W maler refiſt= 


* Froiſlart, liv. I, chap, 161. | Ir is | 
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Anse, recoiled/ vpon heir own army, and put every thing into diſorder . In . 2 


that critical moment, the Captal de Buche unexpectedly appeared, and attacked 
in flank the Dauphin's line, which fell into ſome confuſion. Landas, Bodenai 
and St. Venant, to whom the care of that young prince and his brothers had been 
committed, too anxious for their charge or for their own ſafety,” carried them off 
the field to Chauvigny, and ſet the example of flight, which was followed, by 
that whole diviſion. The duke of Otleans, ſeized with a like panic, and ima- 
gining all was loſt, thought no longer of fighting, but carried off his diviſion 
by a retreat, which ſoon turned alſo. into a flight. The lord Chandos called out 
to the ptince, that the day was won; and encouraged him to attack the diviſion, 
under King John, which, tho' more numerous than the whole Engliſh army, 
were ſome what diſmayed, with the precipitate flight of their companions. ... John 
here made the utmoſt efforts to - retrieve by his valour, what his e 28 
betrayed and the only reſiſtance made that day was by his line of battle. 
prince of Wales fell with impetuoſity on ſome German cavalry placed in —4 
. front, and commanded by the counts of Sallebruche, Nydo, and Noſto: A fierce 
| battle enſued: The one ſide were encouraged by the near proſpect of ſo great a 
a victory: The other ſide were retained by the ſhame of quitting the field to an 
enemy ſo much inferior : But the three German generals, together with the duke 
of Athens, conſtable of France, falling in battle, that body of cavalry gave way, 
and left the King himſelf expoſed to the whole fury of the enemy. The ranks 
were every moment thinned around him : The nobles, fell by his ſide, one after 
another: His ſon, ſcarce fourteen years of age, received a wound, while. he was 
Sighting valiantly in defence of his father: The King himſelf, ſpent with fa- 
tigue, and overwhelmed by numbers, might eaſily have been diſpatched; but 
every Engliſh gentleman, ambitious of taking alive the royal priſoner, ſpared 
him in the action, called to him to ſurrender himſelf, and offered him quarter: 
Several, who attempted to ſeize him, ſuffered, for their temerity. He ſtill :cried 
out, Where is my couſin, the prince of Wales; and ſeemed unwilling to become pri- 
foner to any perfon of inferior rank. But being told, that the prince was at a ©, 


great diſtance on the field, he threw down his gauntlet, and yielded himfelf to the King of 


Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Arras, who had been obliged to fly ws country _ 

7 for murder. His fon was taken with him T. 

* Tu prince of Wales, who had been carried away in 8 of a flying ene- 
my, finding the field entirely clear, had ordered a tent to be pitched, and was 

repoling himſelf after the toils of battle; enquiring ſtill with great anxiety con- 

cerning the fate of the French monarch. He diſpatched the earl of Warwic to 


©. Froifart, liv, 1. chap. 162. + Rymer, vol. 6. p. 72, 154. Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 164.. 
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Chap. xV1, bring him intelligence, and ds nobleman came happily in time to fir che lf N 


1356. 


of the captive prince, which was expoſed to greater danger than it had been dut- 
ing the heat of action. The Engliſh had taken him by violence from Morbec: 


ſoldiers, rather than yield the prize to their rials, had threatened to put him to 


death. Warwic, overawed- both parties, and approaching are Mt 

demonſtrations of reſpect, offered to conduct him to the 'prince's tent. 1 
Hen commences the real and truly admirable heroiſm of Edward: For vis- 

tories are vulgar things in compariſon of that moderation and humanity diſcover- 


ed by a young prince of twenty ſeven years of age, not yet cooled from the fury 


of battle, and elated by as extraordinary and as unexpected ſucceſs as hade ver crowii- 
ed the arms of any general. He came forth to meet the captive King with all 


the ſigns of regard and ſympathy ; adminiſtered comfort to him amidft his miſ- 


fortunes ; paid him the tribute of praiſe due ro his valour ; and aſcribed'his own 
victory merely to the blind chance of war or to a fuperior providence, which'con- 
trouls all the efforts of human force and prudence 7. Fhe behaviour of John 
ſhowed him not unworthy of this courteous treatment : His preſent abje& for- 
tune never made him forget a moment that he was a King: More ſenſible to 
Edward's generoſity than to his own calamities, he confeſſed, that, notwith- 
ſtanding his defeat and captivity, his honour was till unimpaired; and that, if 
he yielded the victory, it was at leaſt gained by a N of fuch conſummate va- 


 lourand humanity, 


Eb wan p ordered a magnificent repaſt to be prepared i in his tent for the piſs 
ners; and he himſelf ſerved the royal captive's table, as if he had been one of his 


| retinue : He ſtood at the King's back during the meal; conſtantly refuſed to take 


a place at table; and declared, that, being a ſubject, he was too well acquainted 
with the diſtance between his own rank, and that of royal majeſty, to aſſume ſuch 


freedom. All his father's pretenſions to the crown of France were now buried 


in oblivion: John in captivity received the honours of a King, which were re- 
fuſed him, when ſeated on the throne: His misfortunes, not his title, were re- 
ſpected: And the French priſoners, conquered by this elevation of mind, more 
than by their late diſcomfiture, burſt out into tears of joy and admiration z which 
were only checked by the reflection, that ſuch genuine and unaltered heroiſm in 
an enemy muſt certainly in the ifſue prove but the more dangerous to their native 


country . 
* Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 164. 1 Paull, Emil. p. 197. ad 0s 168. 
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Ar. the Eogliſh and Gaſcon knights imitated the generous example ſet them cyup, XVI. 
by their prince. Ihe captives were every where treated with humanity, and were 2356. 
ſoon after ae paying moderate ranſoms to the perſons into whoſe hands 54 
they had fallen. The extent of their fortunes was conſidered, and no more was 
exacted of them than, what, would ſtill leave them ſufficient to enable them, far 
the future, to perform their military ſervice in a manner ſuitable to their rank 
and quality. Jet fo. numerous were the noble priſoners, that theſe ranſoms, join- 
ed to the ſpoils of the field, were ſufficient to enrich the prince's army; and as 
they had ſuffered very little in the action, their joy and exultation was compleat. 
Tu prince of Wales conducted his priſoner to Bourdeaux; and not being pro- 
| vided of forces ſo numerous as might enable him to puſn his preſent advantages, 
he concluded a two years truce. with France *, which was alſo become requilite, | 
that he might conduct the captive King with ſafety into England. Ile landed, * i | 
at Southwark, and was met by a prodigious concourſe of people, of all ranks 
and ſtations. The priſoner was clad in royal apparel, and mounted on a white 
ſteed, diſtinguiſhed by its ſize and beauty, and by the richneſs of its furniture. 
The conqueror rode by his ſide in a meaner attire, and carried by a black pal- 
fry. In this ſituation, much more glorious than all the inſolent parade of a Ro- 
man triumph, he paſſed thro". the ſtreets of London, and preſented the King of 
France to his father, who advanced to meet him, and received him with the 
ſame courteſy, as if he had been a neighbouring potentate, who had voluntarily 
come to pay him a friendly viſit T. It is impoſſible, in reflecting on this noble 
conduct, not to perceive the advantages which reſulted from the otherwiſe whim- 
ſical principles of chivalry, and which gave men in thoſe rude times ſome 82 0 | 
riority even over people of a more cultivated age and nation. 
Tux King of France, beſides the generous treatment which he met with in 
England, had the melancholy conſolation of the wretched, to ſee their compa- 
- nions in affliction. The King of Scots had been eleven years a captive in Ed- 
ward's hands; and the good fortune of this monarch had reduced at once the two 
neighbouring potentates, with whom he was engaged in war, to be priſoners in 
his capital. But Edward, finding that the conqueſt of Scotland was no wiſe” ad- 
vanced by the captivity of its ſovereign, and that the government, conducted 
by Robert Stuart, his heir and nephew, was ſtill able to defend itſelf, conſented 
to reſtore David Bruce to his liberty, for the ranſom of 100,000 marks ſterling; 
and that - the ſons of all OPIN Sy, as aan for the 


payment F. | — 


„ Rymer, vol. 1 Froillit, Ie 1. chap. 73 t 2 Rymer, vol. 6. p. 48. 
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dered in his preſence Robert de Clermont and John de Conflans, mareſchals of 
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- MgeanwnHiLe, the captivity of John, joined to the preceding diſorders of the 
French government, had produced in that country a diſſolution, almoſt total, of 


civil authority, and had occaſioned confuſions, the moſt horrible and deſtructive, 
which had ever been experienced in any age or in any nation. The Dauphia, 
now about eighteen years of age, naturally aſſumed the royal power during his 


father's captivity ; but tho endowed with excellent abilities, even in ſuch early 
years, he poſſeſſed neither the experience nor authority requiſite to defend a ſtate, 


aſſailed at once by foreign power and ſhaken by internal factions. In order to 
obtain ſupply, he aſſembled the ſtates of the kingdom: That aſſembly, inſtead 


of ſupporting his adminiſtration, were themſelves ſeized with the ſpirit of confu- 


ſion, and laid hold of the preſent opportunity to demand limitations of the'prince's 


power, the puniſhment of paſt malverſations; and the liberty of the King of 


| Navarre, Marcel, provoſt of the merchants and firſt magiſtrate of Paris, put 


himſelf at the head of the unruly populace ; and from the violence and temerity of 
his character, ' puſhed them to commit the moſt criminal outrages againſt the roy- 


They detained the Dauphin in a ſort of captivity ; they mur- 


France; they threatened all the other miniſters with a like fate; and when Charles, 


who was obliged to temporize and diſſemble, made his eſcape from their hands, 
they levied war againſt him, and openly erected the ſtandard of rebellion. The 


other cities of the kingdom, in imitation of the capital, ſhook off the Dauphin's | 
authority; took the government into their own hands; and ſpread the diſor- 


der into every province. The nobles, whoſe inclinations led them to adhere to | 


the crown, and were naturally diſpoſed to check theſe tumults, had loſt all their 
influence; and being reproached with cowardice on account of the baſe deſertion 
of their ſovercign i in the battle of Poitiers, were treated with univerſal contempt 


by the inferior orders. The troops, who, from the deficiency of pay, were no longer 


retained in diſcipline, threw off all regard to their officers, ſought the means of ſubſiſt- 
ance by pillage and robbery, and aſſociating to them all the diſorderly people, with 


which that age abounded, formed numerous bands, which infeſted all quarters of 


the kingdom. They laid the open country deſolate; burned and plundered the 


villages; and by cutting off all means of communication or ſubſiſtence, reduced 
even the inhabitants of the walled towns to the moſt extreme neceſſity, The pea- 
ſants, formerly oppreſſed, and now left unprotected, by their maſters, became deſ- 
perate from their preſent miſery; and riſing every where in arms, carried to the 
laſt extremity thoſe diſorders, which were derived from the edition of the citizens 
and diſbanded ſoldiers *. The gentry, hated for their n every where, | 

| * Froiſſart, liv. 1. chap. 182, 383, 184- 
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ann fc rage; and inſtead . for Chap: xl. 

N 2 paſt dignity, became” only, on that account, the object of more wanton 13586. 

inſult to the mutinous peaſants. They were hunted like wild beaſts, and put to 

che ſword without mercy : Their caſtles were conſumed with fire, and levelled to 

- the ground: Their wives and daughters were firſt raviſhed, and then murder- 

ed: The ſavages proceeded” fo far as to impale ſome gentlemen, and roaſt them 

are before a flow fire : A body of nine thouſand of them broke into Meaux, 
where the wife of the Dauphin with above 300 ladies had taken ſhelter: The 
moſt brutal treatment and moſt atrocious eruelty were juſtly dreaded by this help- 

* lefs company: But the Captal de Buche, tho? in the ſervice of Edward, yet moved 
by genetoſity and by the gallantry of a true knight, flew to their relief, and beat 
off the peaſants with great ſlaughter. In other civil wars, the oppoſite factions, 
falling under the government of their ſeveral leaders; commonly preſerve ſtill 
the veſtige of ſome rule and order: But here the wild ſtate of nature ſeemed to 
be renewed: Every man was thrown looſe and independant from his fellows : 

And d the great multitude of people, which had ariſen from the preceding police 
0 of: evil ee, e to en are Arp erg eee 
8 ene. 

4 Auiper theſe Aiforders, the King of 1 Navarre made his eſcape from K | 

I and preſented a dangerous leader to the furious malecontents *. -But the ſplen- 

dich talents of this prince qualified him only to do miſchief; and to encreaſe the pub- 
lic confuſions : He wanted the ſteddineſs and prudence requiſite for making his 
Intrigues ſubſervient to his ambition, and forming his numerous partizans into a 

| Tegblar faction. He revived his pretenſions, ſomewhat obſolete, to the crown 

ol France; and indeed, if female ſucceſſion was to be admitted, his mother, the | 
daughter of Lewis Hutin, brought him undoubtedly the only lawful title, and 
ſtood before Iſabella, the mother of Edward, in the courſe of deſcent. But while 
he advanced this claim, he relied entirely on his alliance with che Engliſh, who 

| vere concerned i in intereſt to diſappoint his pretenfions, and who, being public 
and i inveterate enemies to the ſtate, ſerved only, by the friendſhip which they ſeem- 

; ingly bore him, to render his cauſe the more odious: And in all his operations, he 
ated more like a leader of banditti, than one who aſpired to be the head of a regu- 
lar government, and who was engaged by his ent to 1 the N 
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_bliſhmnene « of order in the community. 7x. £2 

Tux eyes, therefore, of all the French, who wiſhed to ret peace to „ ; 
mfferable 1 W country, were turned uin che d e 3 and that : 
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 MeanwnLe, the captivity of John, joined to the preceding diſorders "of the 
a government, had produced in that country a diſſolution, almoſt total, of 
civil authority, and had occaſioned confuſions, the moſt horrible and deſtructive, 
which had ever been experienced in any age or in any nation. The Dauphin, 
now about eighteen years of age, naturally aſſumed the royal power during his 
father's captivity ; but tho endowed with excellent abilities, even in ſuch early 
years, he poſſeſſed neither the experience nor authority requiſite to defend a ſtate, 
aſſailed at once by foreign power and ſhaken by internal factions. In order to 
obtain ſupply, he aſſembled the ſtates of the kingdom: That aſſembly, inſtead 
of ſupporting his adminiſtration, were themſelves ſeized with the ſpirit of confu- 
fion, and laid hold of the preſent opportunity to demand limitations of the'prince's 
power, the puniſhment of paſt malverſations; and the liberty of the King of 
Navarre. Marcel, provoſt of the merchants and firſt magiſtrate of Paris, put 
himſelf at the head of the unruly populace ; arid from the violence and temerity of 
his character, puſhed them to commit the moſt eriminal outrages againſt the roy- 
al authority. They detained the Dauphin in a ſort of captivity; they mur - 
dered in his preſence Robert de Clermont and John de Conflans, mareſchals of 
France; they threatened all the other miniſters with a like fate; and when Charles, 
who was obliged to temporize and diſſemble, made his eſcape from their hands, 
they levied war againſt him, and openly erected the ſtandard of rebellion. The 
other cities of the kingdom, in imitation of the capital, ſhook off the Dauphin's 
authority; took the government into their own hands; and ſpread the difor- 
der into every province. The nobles, whoſe . inclinations led them to adhere to 
the crown, and were naturally diſpoſed to check theſe tumults, had loſt all their 
influence; and being reproached with cowardice on account of the baſe deſertion 
of their ſovereign in the battle of Poictiers, were treated with univerſal contempt 
by the inferior orders. The troops, who, from the deficiency of pay, were no longer 
. retained in diſcipline, threw off all regard to their officers, ſought the means of ſubſiſt- 
ance by pillage and robbery, and aſſociating to them all the diſorderly people, with 
which that age abounded, formed numerous bands, which infeſted all quarters of 
the kingdom. They laid the open country deſolate ; burned and plundered the 
villages ; and by cutting off all means of communication or ſubſiſtence, reduced 
even the inhabitants of the walled towns to the moſt extreme neceſſity. The pea- 
ſants, formerly oppreſſed, and now left unprotected, by their maſters, became deſ- 
perate from their preſent miſery; and riſing every where in arms, carried to the 
laſt extremity thoſe diſorders, which were derived from the ſedition of the citizens 
and diſbanded ſoldiers *. The gentry, hated for their es every where, | 
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their paſt dignity," became only, on that account, the object of more wanton 
inſult to the mutinous peaſants, They were hunted like wild beaſts,” and put to 


tlie ſword without mercy: Their caſtles were conſumed with fire, and levelled to 
the ground: Their wives and daughters were firſt raviſhed, and then murder- 


ed: The ſavages proceeded: ſo far as to impale ſome gentlemen,” and roaſt them 
alive before a ſlow fire: A body of nine thouſand of them broke into Meaux, 


Where the wife of the Dauphin with above 300 ladies had taken ſhelter: The 


moſt brutal treatment and moſt atrocious cruelty were juſtly dreaded by this help- 
less company: But the Captal de Buche, tho” in the ſervice of Edward, yet moved 
by genetoſity and by the gallantry of a trur knight, flew to their relief, and beat 
off the peaſants with great laughter. In other civil wars, the oppoſite factions, 


the veſtige of ſome rule and order: But here the wild ftate of nature ſeemed to 
be renewed: Every man was thrown looſe and independant from his fellows : 
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" 104 preſented a dangerous leader to the furious malecontents . But the ſplen- 
dich talents of this prince qualified him only to do miſchief, and to hett the pub- 
tic confuſion : He wanted the ſteddinefs and prudence requiſite for making his 
Intrigues ſubſervient to his ambition, and forming his numerous partizans into a 


regblar faction. He revived his pretenſions, ſomewhat obſolete, to the crown 


of France; and indeed, if female ſucceſſion was to be admitted, his mother, the 
daughter of Lewis Hutin, brought him undubtedly the only lawful title, and 
"ſtood before Ifabella, the mother of Edward, in the courſe of deſcent. 
he advanced this claim, he relied' entirely on his alliance with che Engliſh,” who 


ub were concerned i in intereſt to diſappoint his pretenfions, and who, being public 


and i inveterate enemies to the ſtate, ſerved only, by the friendſhip which they ſeem- 
- ingly bore him, to render his cauſe the mote odious: And in all his operations, he 
acted more like a leader of banditti, than one who aſpired to be the head of a regu- 
lar government, and who was engaged by his oat to rea 61, ind N 
bliſhment of order in the community. x. 

Tuns eyes, therefore, of all the French, ho! wiſhed to reſtore peace to heir 
tafferable and. deſolated country, were turned towards the abe and that 
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falling under the government of their ſeveral leaders, commonly preſerve ſtill 


And l the great multitude of people, which had ariſen from the preceding police 
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Chap. XVI. \ coat prince, tho . ebe for his militar itary talents, vogel 8 much 
. prudence and ſpirit, that he gained daily the aſcendant over all h 9 1 
mies. Marcel, the ſeditious provoſt, was lain, while he was attem ting to 
liver the city to the King of Navarre and the Engliſh ; and the capital i immedi- 
ately returned to its duty :. The moſt conſiderable bodics of the mutinous bes- 
ſants were diſſipated, and put to the ſword: Some bands of military robbers un⸗ 
derwent the ſame fate: And tho? many grievous diſorders {till remained, France 
began gradually to aſſume the face of a regular cor government, and to form 
ſome plan for its defence and ſecurity... n 
| DvzixG the confuſion in the Dauphin's affairs Edward ſeemed, to have a fa | 
. vourable opportunity of puſhing | his conqueſts : But beſides that his hands' were 
| tied by the truce, and he could only aſſiſt underhand the faction of Navarre ; the 
Rate of the Engliſh finances and military power during, thoſe a ages rendered the 985 
kingdom incapable of making any regular or ſtedty effort, and obliged 1 it to ex 
ert its force at very diſtant, intervals, by which all the projected ends were 2 2 
monly diſappointed. Edward employed himſelf, during a conjuncture { 0 
viting, chiefly in negotiations with his priſoner; and John had the 5 8 
to ſign terms of peace, which, had they taken effect, muſt have totally ruined 
and diſmembered his kingdom, He agreed to reſtore all the provinces, which 
had been poſſeſſed by Henry II. and his two. ſons, and to annex them for ever 
to England without any obligation of homage or fealty on the part of the Ed. 
gliſh monarch. But the Dauphin and the ſtates of France rejected this treaty, 
ſo diſhonourable and pernicious to the kingdom ; and Edward, on the expiri- 
tion of the truce, having now, by ſubſidies and frugality, collected ſome trea* 
ſure, prepared himſelf for a new. invaſion of F rance. 4 
Tux great authority and renown of the King and the 1 Wales, the 
ſplendid ſucceſs of their former enterprizes, and the certain proſpect of plunder 
from the defenceleſs provinces of France, ſoon brought together all the military 
power of England; and the ſame - motives invited to Edward's ſtandard all the 
1 hardy adventurers of the different countries of Europe t. He paſſed over to 
1 5 Calais with an army of 100, ooo men; a force, which the Dauphin could not 
. pretend to withſtand in the open field: And he therefore prepared himſelf to 
elude a blow, which it was impoſſible for him to reſiſt. He put all the conſider- 
4 : able towns in a poſture of defence; ordered them to be ſupplied with magazines 
oo and provitions z diſtributed proper garriſons in all place; ſecured oy thing 


* Froifart, liv. 1. Yup "ns + Froiſſart, liv. 1. 3 201, 1 Froiſfart, k. te chap. OY. 
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Wanne ye e 1 waſte their fury on the open ry | 
Tun King,” aware of this plan of defence, was obliged to carry along with him 


| ſix thouſand waggons loaded with the proviſions neceſſary for the ſubſiſtance of; 4th 
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his army. After ravaging the province of Picardy, he advanced into Cham-! 8 


pagne 3 and having a ſtrong deſire of being crowned King of France at Rheims, 
the uſual place i in which that ceremony. is performed, he laid ſiege to the city, 
and carried on his attacks, tho? without ſucceſs, for the ſpace of ſeven weeks v. The 
place was bravely. defended by the inhabitants, encouraged by the exhortations of the 
archbiſhop, J ohq. de.Craqn; till the advanced ſeaſon (for this expedition was en- 


tered. upon in the beginning of. winter) obliged the King to raiſe the liege. The 


province of Champagne, meanwhile, was laid deſolate by-his "incurſions z and he 
_ thence. conducted his army, with a like intent into Burgundy. He took and pil- 


laged Tonnerre, Gaillon, Avalon, and other ſmall places; but the duke of Bur- ] 


gundy, that he might preſerve 151 country from farther ravages, conſented to pay 


bim the ſum of 190,000 nobles... Edward then, bent his march towards the 


Niyernois, which ſayed itſelf by al like compoſition : He laid waſte the Brie and the 


| Gatinois;.and after a long march, very deſtructive to France, and ſomewhat ruinous 


to his own. troops, he appeared before the gates of Paris, and taking up bis quarters 
at 2947 Reine, extended his army to Long: jumeau, Mont- rouge and Vau- 


„ proyoke the, Da hin, to hazard a battle, by ſending him a 


983 but could not TAS that prudent. prince. change his plan of operations. 
Paris was ſafe from the dapger of an afule by its numerous garriſon ; from that 
of a blockac e by its 4g 2 KN magazines; and as Edwar could not ſubſiſt 
his own army in a country, pa by foreign and domeflic enemies, and left al- 
ſo. empty by the precaution, of the We, he was obliged to remove his quar- 
ters, and he ſpread his army into, the provinces of Maine, Beauſſe, and the Char- 


traine, which were abandoned, to, the fury of their devaſtations . The only re- 


pole which France experienced was during the feſtival of Eaſter, when the King 
opped the courſe of his ravages, For ſuperſtition can ſometimes reſtrain the rage 
of man, which neither juſtice nor humanity 1 is able to controul. 


WriLz the war was carried on in this ruinous manner, the negotiations for 


peace were never ingerrupted : But as the King till inſiſted on the full execution 
of the treaty, which he had made with his priſoner at London, and which was 
ſtrenuouſly rejected by the Dauphin, there appeared no likelihood of an Tcom- 


* Froiſſart, liy. 1. chap, 208. r t 4 Bac n W 
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modation. The earl, now duke of Laneaſter (for this title was Intzodbend: into 
England during the preſent reign) endeavoured to ſoften the rigor of theſe terms, 
and to terminate the war on more equal and reaſonable conditions. He inſiſted 
with Edward, that, notwithſtanding his great and ſurprizing ' ſucceſſes, the ob- 
ject of the war, if ſuch was to be eſteemed the acquiſition of the crown of France, 
was not become any nearer than at the commencement of it; or rather, vas ſet 
at a greater diſtance by thoſe very victories and advantages, which ſeemed to lead 
fo it. That his claim of ſucceſſion had not from the firſt procured him one par- 
tizan in the kingdom; and the continuance of theſe deſtructive hoſtilities had 
united every Frenchman in the moſt implacable animoſity againſt him. That 
tho! inteſtine faction had crept into the government of France, it was | abaty 
ing every moment; and no party, even during the greateſt heat of the conteſt; 
when ſubjection under a foreign enemy uſually appears preferable to the do- 
minion of fellow citizens, had ever adopted the pretenſions of the King of England. 
That the King of Navarre himſelf, who alone was allied with the Engliſh, inſtead 
of being a cordial friend, was Edward's moſt dangerous rival, and in the opinion of 
his partizans appeared to poſſeſs a much preferable title to the crown of France: That 
the prolongation of the war, however it might enrich the Engliſh ſoldiers, wav 
ruinous to the King himſelf, who bore all the charges of the armament, without reap- 
ing any ſolid or durable advantage from'thence. That if the prefentdifordersof France 
continued, that kingdom would ſoon be reduced to ſuch deſolation as to afford 
no ſpoils to its ravagers; if it could eftabliſh a more ſteady government, it 
might turn the chance of war in its favour, and by its ſuperior force and ad- 
vantages be able to repel the preſent viors. That the Dauphin, even during 
his greateſt diſtreſſes, had yet conducted himſelf with ſo much prudence as to 
prevent the Engliſh from acquiring one foot of land in the kingdom z and it 
were better for the King to accept by a peace what he had in vain attempted to 
acquire by hoſtilities, which, however hitherto ſucceſsful, had been extremely 
expenſive, and might prove very dangerous. And that Edward having acquired 
ſo much glory by his arms, the praiſe of moderation was the only honour, which 
he could now aſpire to; an honour ſo much the greater, that it was durable, 
was united with that. of e and ogy be attended with the moſt real 
advantages . | 


\ TaxsE reaſons induced Edward to K i more equitable terms of peace i 1 


ad it$s probable, that, in order to palliate this change of reſolution, he aſcrib- 
ed it to a vow, made during a terrible tempeſt which attacked his army on their 
; N and which the antient hiſtorians repreſent as the cauſe of and We Ace, 
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were carried on during a few days at Bretigni in the Chartraine, and the peace 1360. 
Was at laſt concluded on the following conditions F: It was ſtipulated, that King stb May. 
John ſhould be reſtored to his liberty, and ſhould pay as his ranſom three millions 

of crowns of gold, about 1,500,000 pounds of our preſent money 4; which was 

to be diſcharged at different payments: That Edward ſhould for ever renounce 

all claim to the crown of France, and to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, 

Touraine, and Anjou, poſſeſſed by his anceſtors; and ſhould receive in exchange 

the provinces of Poitou, Xaintonge, PAgenois, Perigort, the Limouſin, Quercy, 

Rovergue, 'Angoumois, and other diſtricts in that quarter, together with Calais, 

Guiſnes, Montreuil, and the county of Ponthieu, on the other fide of France: 

That the full ſovereignty of all theſe provinces, as well as that of Guienne, ſhould 

be veſted in the crown of England, and that France fhould renounce all title to 

feudal juriſdiction, homage, or appeal from them : That the King of Navarre 

ſhould'be reſtored to all his honours and poſſeſſions; That Edward ſhould renounce: 

his confederacy with the Flemiſh, John his connexions with the Scots: That the 
diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion of Brittany, between the families of Blois and 

Mountfort, ſhould be decided by arbiters, appointed by the two Kings, and if 

the competitors refuſed to ſubmit to the ſentence, the diſpute ſhould no longer be 

z ground of war between the kingdoms: And that forty hoſtages, ſuch as ſhould- 

be agreed on, ſhould be ſent neee as ann. the execution of all 

theſe conditions g. 

. 18. conſequence of chizgrenty'of peace; the Kiog of neee was ee to a0 zur 

Calas whither Edward: alſo ſoon after arrived: And both princes there ny 


„ Froiffart, liv, 1. chap. 11. + Rymer, vol. 6. p. 178. Froiffart, liv. 1. chap. 212, 

1 This is a prodigious ſum, and probably near the half of what the King received from the parſia- 
ment during the whole courſe of his reign. It muſt be remarked, that a tenth/and fifteenth (which was al- 
ways thought a high grant) were, in the eighth year of his reign, fixed at about 29,000 pounds: There 

were about 30,000 ſacks of wool exported every-year : A ſack of wool was at a medium fold for five. 
pounds, Upon theſe ſuppoſitions it would be eafy to compute all the parliamentary grants, taking the- 
lit as they ſtand in Tyrrel, vol. 3. p. 780: Tho' much muſt ftill be left to conjecture. This King le- 
vied more money from his ſubjects than any of his predeceffors ; and the parliament frequently com- 
plain of the poverty of the people, and the oppreſſions under which they laboured. But it is to de 
remarked, that.the half of. the French King's ranſom was not paid before the war broke out between 
the two crowns : His ſon choſe rather to employ * money in eee Engliſh, than in enrich- 
ing them. See Rymer, vol. 8. p. 315. 
5 The hoſtages were the two ſons of the French King, John and Lewis ; his brother Philip duke of 1 
Orleans; the duke of. Bourbon, James de Bourbon count de Ponthiea, the counts d'Eu, de Longueville, 
de St. Pol, de Harcourt, de Vendome, de Couci, de Craon, de Montmorenci, and many of the chief 
nobility of France. The princes were moſtly releaſed on the fulfilling of certain articles: Others of 
the hoſtages, and the duke of Berry among the reſt, were n. Wan their paroles which 
they did not keep, Rymer, vol, 6, P mw 285, 287, ifca 
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* ratified the treaty. John was ſent. to Boulogne ; the King accompanied 3 
mile in his journey; and the two monarchs parted, with many profeſſions, pro- 
bably cordial and ſincere, of mutual friendſhip and amity 7. The good diſpoſition 
of John made him fully ſenſible of the generous, treatment which he had met 
with in England, and obliterated all memory, of ghe aſcendant gained over him 
by his rival. There ſeldom has been a treaty of ſo great importance ſo faithfully 
executed by both parties. Edward had ſcarcely from the beginning entertained. 
any hopes of acquiring the crown of France: By reſtoring John to his liberty, 
and making peace at a juncture ſo favourable to his arms, he had now plainly. 
renounced all pretenſions of this nature: Ke had ſold at a very high price that 
chimerical claim: And had at preſent. no other intereſt than to retain thoſe acqui- 
ſitions which he had made with ſuch ſingular prudence and good fortune. John, on 
the other hand, tho”. the tetms were ſevere and rigorous upon him, poſſeſſed ſuch 
fidelity and honour, that he was determined at all hazards to execute them; and to 
uſe every expedient for ſatisfying a monarch, who had indeed been his greateſt po- 
litical enemy, but had treated him perſonally. with ſingular humanity and regard. 
But, notwithſtanding all his endeayours, there occurred many difficulties in fulfill 
ing his purpoſe ; chiefly from the extreme reluctance, which many towns and vaſſals 


in the neighbourhood of Guienne, expreſſed againſt ſubmitting to the Engliſh domi- 


nion ; and John, in order to adjuſt theſe differences, took a reſolution of coming. 
over himſelf. into England. His council endeavoured to diſſuade him from this raſh 
deſign ; and probably would have been pleaſed to ſee him employ more chicanery, | 
for eluding the execution of ſo diſadvantageous a treaty : But John replied to 
them, that, tho*-good faith were baniſhed from the reſt of the earth, ſhe ought 
ſtill to retain her habitation in the breaſts of princes. Some hiſtorians would de- 
tract from the merit of this honourable behaviour, by repreſenting John as ena- 
moured of an Engliſh lady, to whom he was glad, on this pretence, to pay a viſit: 
But beſides, that this ſurmize is not founded on any good authority, it appears 
very unlikely on account of the advanced age of that prince, who was now in 
his fifty-ſixth year. He was lodged in the Savoy; the palace where he had re- 
ſided during his captivity, and where he ſoon after ſickened and died. Nothing. 
can be a ſtronger proof of the great dominion of fortune over men, than the ca- 
lamities which purſued a monarch of ſuch eminent valour, goodneſs and honour, | 
and which he incurred merely by reaſon of ſome light imprudences, which, in 
other ſituations, would have been of no importance. But tho' both his reign 
and that of his father, proved extremely unfortunate to their kingdom, the 
French crown acquired, during their time, very conſiderable 9 2 of 


1 Froiſlart, liv, 1. chap, 213. 1 W DEA 2 214. 
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Daiphity and ay This latter province, however, Jiti had the impru- Chap, xVI. 
dence Again to diſmember from the crown, by beſtowing it on Philip his fourth ſon, 1304. 


and chief favourite“; a deed, which was afterwards the ſource of many cala- 
ities to his kingdom. 

Jon was ſucceeded in \ the throne by Charles, the it a prince educated 

ih the ſchool of adverſity, and well qualified, by his conſummate prudence and 
experience, to repair all the loſſes, whictr the kingdom had ſuffered from the errors 
of his two predeceſſors, Contrary to the practice of all the great princes of thoſe _ 
times, Which held nothing in eſtimation but military courage, he ſeems to have- 
fixed it as a maxim never to appear at the head of his armies; and he was the 
firſt King in Europe, who ſhowed the advantages of policy, foreſight and judg- 
ment, above a raſh and precipitate valour. The events of his reign, compared 
with thoſe of the preceding, are a proof, how little reaſon kingdoms have to va- 
lue themſelves on their victories, or to be humbled by their defears, which in reality 
ought to be aſcribed entirely to the good or bad conduct of their rulers, and go 

a very little way towards determining national characters and manners. 

Bxroa Charles could think of counter-ballancing ſo great a power as England, State of. 
it was neceſſary for him to remedy the many diſorders, to which his own king- ©'* France. Th 
dom was expoſed. He turned his arms againſt the King of Navarre, the | —_ 
diſturber of France during that age: He defeated that prince by the Maes. of : = 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, a gentleman. of Brittany, one of the moſt accompliſhed . 
characters of the age, whom he had the diſcernment to chooſe as the inſtrument | 
of all his victories + : And he obliged his enemy to accept of moderate terms of — 
peace, Du Gueſclin was leſs fortunate in the wars of Brittany, which ſtill conti- 
nued, notwithſtanding the mediation of France and England : He was defeated 
and taken priſoner at Auray by Chandos: Charles de Blois, was there ſlain, ag 
the young, count de Mounttort ſoon. after got entire poſſeſſion of that dutchy 
But the prudence of Charles broke the force of this blow : He ſubmitted to 55 
deciſion of fortune: He acknowledged the title of Mountfort, tho* a zealous 
partizan of England; and received the profered homage for his dominions. But 
the chief obſtacle which the French King met with in the ſettlement of the ſtate, 
1 from obſcure enemies, whom their crimes alone rendered eminent. wo 
Wer number dangerous. 


On the concluſion of the treaty of Bretigni, the many il rind. | 
who had followed the fortunes of Edward, being n into the ſeyeral pro- 


5 1 Rymer, vol. 6. p. 421. i — 1 Feviſſart liv, 1. * 119, 1204 1 „ 1 Froiſſart, liv. 2. 
"= 227, 228, &c. Walling. p.19 | an | 


vinces, 
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cr, XVI. vinces, and poſſeſſed of ſtrong holds, refuſed to lay down their arms, or relin: 
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quiſh a courſe of life, to which they were now accuſtomed, and by Which alone 


they could gain a ſubſiſtance . They aſſociated themſelves with the banditti, who 
were already enured to the habits of rapine and violence; and under the name of 


the companies and companions, became a terror to all the peaceable inhabitants. 


Some Engliſh and Gaſcon gentlemen of character, particularly fir Matthew Gour- 
nay, fir Hugh Calverley, the chevalier Verte, and others, were not aſhamed to 
take the command of theſe rufflans, whoſe numbers amounted on the whole to 
near 40,000, and who bore the appearance of regular armies, rather than bands 
of robbers. Theſe leaders fought pitched battles with the troops of France, and i 

ined victories; in one of which Jaques de Bourbon, a prince of the blood, was 
ſlain + : And they proceeded to ſuch a height, that they wanted little but regu- 
lar eſtabliſhments to become princes, and thereby ſanctify, by the maxims of the 
world, their infamous profeſſion. The greater ſpoil they committed on the 
country, the more eaſy they found it to recruit their number: All thoſe, who 
were reduced to miſery and deſpair, flocked to their ſtandard : The evil was every 


day encreaſing: And tho' the Pope declared them excommunicate, theſe military 


-  plunderers, however deeply affected with this ſentence, to which they paid a much 
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greater regard than to any maxims of juſtice or humanity, could not be induced 
ou: * to betake themſelves to any peaceable or lawful profeſſion. 


As Charles was not able by power to relief ſo enormous a grievance, wm was 
led, both by neceſſity, and by the turn of his character, to correct it by policy, 


and to contrive ſome method i moron cob into r countries this M corpora 
and inteſtine evil. 


Perzn, King of Caſtile, Algmatizes by his contemporaries and by poſterity, 
with the epithet | of Cruel, had filled with blood and murder his kingdom and his 


cn family; and having incurred the univerſal hatred of his ſubjects, he kept 


only from preſent terror an anxious and precarious poſſeſſion of the throne. His 
nobles fell every day the victims of his ſeverity: He put to death ſeveral of his 
natural brothers from groundleſs jealouſy : Each murder, by multiplying his 
enemies, became the occafion of freſh barbarities : And as he was not deſtitute of 
talents, his neighbours, no leſs than his own ſubjects, were alarmed by the pro- 
greſs of his violence and injuſtice; The ferocity of his temper, inſtead of being 
ſoftened by his ſtrong propenſity to love, was rather enflamed by that ' paſſion, - 
and took thence new occaſion to exert itſelf. Inſtigated by Mary de Padilla, 
yho had acquired the aſcendant over him, he threw into priſon Blanche de Bour- 


=_ Froiſſur, liv. 1. cop. 214. . + Froiflart, liv. e „ "a 
bon, 


for the eſpouſing of his. miſtreſs. 


ED 9 A R D 1 4 
N lr vlke, iter tothe deen ure. 41d oon ber made way: ce TTY 


OWN; count de Tranſtamare, ne een ſeeing the fate of every one 
who had become obnoxious to this tyrant, took arms againſt him; but being 


foiled in the attempt, be ſought for refuge in France, where he found the minds 
of every one extremely enflamed againſt Peter, on account of his murder of the 
French princeſs. He propoſed to Charles the enliſting of the companies into his 
ſervice, and leading them into Caſtile; where, from the concurrence of his own 
friends, and the enemies of his brother, he had the proſpect of certain and im- 


mediate ſucceſs. The French King, charmed with the project, employed Du 


Gueſclin in negotiating with the leaders of theſe banditti. The treaty was ſoon - 


concluded. The high character of honour, which that general poſſeſſed, made eve- 
xy one truſt to his promiſes : | Tho? the intended expedition was kept a ſecret, the 


companies implicitiy inliſted under his ſtandard: And they required no other 


condition before their engagement, than an aſſurance, that they were not to be 


led againſt the prince of Wales in Guienne. But that prince was ſo little averſe 
to the enterprize, that he allowed. ſome gentlemen of his retinue to enter into o the 


| ervice-under du Gueſclin 


Dou Gvxset ix, having 8 bis levies, led che army firſt to een | 


where the Pope then relided, and demanded, ſword in hand, an abſolution for 
his ſoldiers, and the ſum of 200, 000 livres. The firſt was very readily. promiſed 


him; ſome more difficulty was made with regard to the ſecond. I believe 


&* my fellows,” replied du Gueſclin, . may make a ſhift to do without your 


4 Abſolution; but the money is abſolutely neceſſary.“ The Pope then exrorted © 


from the inhabitants in the city and neighbourhood W of an hundred thou- 
ſand livres, and offered it to Du Gueſclin. It is not my purpoſe,” cried that 


| Len warrior, to oppreſs the innocent people. The Pope and his cardi- 


e nals themſelves can eaſily ſpare me : that ſum from their own pockets. This 
tc money, I inſiſt, muſt be reſtored to the owners. And ſhould they be de- 


6 frauded of it, I ſhall myſelf return from the other ſide of the Pyrenees, and 
«oblige you to make them reſtitution. The Pope found the neceſſity of ſub- 
miſſion, and paid him, from his own treaſury; the ſum demanded . The army 


- hallowed by the bleſſings, and enriched by the 1 of the church, e | 


on their expedition. 


Tutsz experienced and wh ſoldiers,” n by ſo able Cons ally | 


der, over the King of Caſtile, whoſe ſubjects, inſtead of ſupporting their 
oppreſſor, were ready to join the enemy againſt him . Peter fled from his do- 


de took ſhelter in Guienne, and craved the protection of the prince of 


N 0 Hit, de Du Gueſclin, 7 + Froiſlart, liv. 1. chap. * . 
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3d April. 
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8 ivr. Wales, whom bis father had inveſted with the ſovereignty of theſe conquered FE 
= provinces, under the title of the principality of Aquitaine ?. The prince ſeem- 


ed now to have entirely changed his ſentiments with: regard to the Spaniſh tranſ- 

actions: Whether that he was moved by the generoſity! of ſupporting a diſtreſt 
prince, and thought, as is but too uſual among fovereigns, that the rights of the 
people were a'matter of much eſs eonſideration; or dreaded the acquiſition of 


a ſo powerful a confederate to France as the new King of Caſtile; or what is , 


moſt probable, was impatient of reſt and eaſe, and ſought only an opportunity of 
exerting his military talents, by which he had already acquired ſo much renown; 
He promiſed his aſſiſtanee to the dethroned monarch ; and having obtained the 


| conſent of his father, he levied a great army, and ſet out upon his enterprize. He 


was accompanied by his yaunger brother, John of Gaunt, created duke of Lan- | 


caſter, in the place of the good prince of that name, ha had died without any 


male iſſue, and whoſe daughter he had eſpouſed. Chandos alſo, who: bore among 
the Engliſh/ the ſame character, which Du Gueſelin had GLA? 8 27 
French, commanded under him in this expedition. 


Tux firſt blow which the prince of Wales gave to Henry de e II RAS was 
the recalling all the companies from his ſervice; and ſo much reverence did they 
bearto the hame of Ed ward, that great numbers of them immediately withdrew from 
Spain, and inliſted under his ſtandard. Henry however, beloved by his new ſubjects, 
and ſuppotted by the King of Arragon and others of his neighbours, was able 


to meet the enemy with an army of 100, ooo men ;; forces three times more nu / 


merous than thoſe commanded by Edward. Du Gueſclin and all his experienced 


officers adviſed him to delay any deciſive action, to cut off the prince of Wales's 


proviſions, and to avoid every engagement with a general, whoſe enterprizes had 
hitherto been always conducted with prudence, and erowned with ſucceſs. 
truſted too much to his numbers; and ventured to encounter the Engliſh prince 

at Najara +. Hiſtorians of that age are commonly very copious in deſeribing 
the ſhock of armies in battle, the valour of the combatants, the ſlaughter — 
various ſucceſſes of the day: But tho? ſmall rencounters in thoſe times were often 
well diſputed, the military diſcipline was always too imperfect to preſerve order 


in great armies 3 and ſuch actions deſerve more the name of routs than of battles- 


Henry was chaced off the field with the loſs of above . 20,000 men: There pe- 
riſhed only four knights and forty private men on the ſide of the Engliſh... 


{£? 


 Pzrzx, who ſo.:well merited the infamous epithet which he. bore, fant 
£5 to murder all his priſoners in cold blood; but was reſtrained from this barbarity 
by the remonſtrances of the prince of Wales. All Caſtile now ſubmitted to the 


8 Rymer, vol. 6. p. 384. Froian, 1 liv. 1. . Gap. Far. I + Froiffart, liv, 1. chap! 247. 
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„or: A en he dpd, And Edward finiſhed this perilous en- Chap. I. 
terprize with his uſual glory. But he had ſoon reaſon to repent the aſſociating . 
himſelf with a man like Peter, abandoned to all ſenſe of virtue and honour, = 
The ungrateful tyrant refuſed the ſtipulated pay to the Engliſh forces; and Ed- ,-* 
ward, finding his ſoldiers daily periſh by ſickneſs, and even his own health im- Et 
paired by the climate, was obliged, without receiving any ſarixfaQtion on this 
head, to return into Guienne *. . 
Pur monſtrous cruelties, exereiſed er over his helpleſs fubjedts, — 1 
we no regarded as vanquiſhed rebels, revived all the animoſity of the Caſtilians 
againſt him 3 and on the return of Henry de Tranſtamare, together with Du 
Gueſclin, and ſome forces levied anew in France, the tyrant was again dethron- 
ed, and was taken priſoner, His brother, in reſentment of his cruelties, mur- 
dered him with his own hand; and was placed on the throne of Caſtile, which 
he tranſmitted to his poſterity. The duke of Lancaſter, who eſpouſed in ſecond 
marriage the eldeſt daughter of Peter, inherited only the empty title of that ſove- 
reignty, and r alin of the new King of Callie eee 


Bur the prejudice, which the affairs of prince Edward received from this ſplen- 1368. 

Wis; tho imprudent expedition, ended not with it. He had involved himſelf in out at with 
ſo much debt by his preparations and the pay of his troops, that he found it ne- 

ceſſary, on his return, to impoſe on his principality. a new tax, which ſome of te 

nobility ſubmitted to with extreme reluctanoe, and to which others abſolutely re- | 

fuſed compliance f. This ineident revived the animoſity which the inhabitants 

bore to the Engliſh, and which all the amiable qualities of the prince of Wales 

were not able to mitigate or aſſuage. They complained, that they were conſi- 

dered as a conquered people, that their privileges were diſregarded, that all truſt 

was.given to the Engliſh alone, that every office of honour and profit was con- 

ferred on theſe foreigners, and that the extreme reluctance, which moſt of them 

had expreſſed; to receive this new yoke, was likely to be long remembered 

againft them. They caſt, therefore, thei eyes towards their antient N 


| Fol, ur. 1. chap. 242, 243. Wü 182. | ; 
; | + This tax was a livre upon a hearth ; and it was imagined, 6 
ed 1200, ooo livres a year, which ſuppoſes ſo many hearths/in the provinces pollefſed by the Engliſh. 
But ſuch looſe conjectures have no manner of authority, much leſs, in ſuch ignorant times. There 
was a ſtrong inſtance of it in the preſent reign. The houſe of commons granted the King a tax of . 
twenty two ſhillings on each pariſh, ſuppoſing that the amount of the whole would be $6,000 pounds. 
But they were found to be ina miſtake of near ſix to one. Cotton, p. 3. And the privy council aſſumed | 
the power of autzmenting the tax, R which *", * 2 + 
. * 1 
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. whoſe pendelt they found, had now brought the affaits of his kingdom into 5 


excellent order; and the counts of Armagnac, Comminge, and Perigord; the lord 


d' Albert, with other nobles, went to Paris, and were encouraged to carry their 
complaints to Charles, as to Fe lord ae e weten of * 
p 09 government. 1 421548 23 mot 

Ix the treaty of Bretigai it had Ow ia this — awo Ringe Would 9 
renounciations; Edward of his claim to the crown of France and to the provinces 


of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou; John of the homage and fealty due for Gui- 


enne and the other provinces ceded to the Engliſh. But when that treaty was 
confirmed and renewed at Calais, ic was found neceſſary, on account of ſome 
formalities peculiar to the feudal law} that the mutual renounciations ſhould for 


ſome time be deferred; and it was agreed, that the parties, mean - while, ſhould 


make no uſe of theſe claims againſt each other 7. Tho' the failure in exchanging 
theſe renounciations had ſtill proceeded from France . Edward appears to have 


taken no umbrage at it; both becauſe this clauſe ſeemed to give him entire ſe- 


curity, and becauſe ſome reaſonable apology had probably been made to him 
for each delay. It was, however, on this pretence, groſs and iniquitous as it 
was, that Charles reſolved to ground his claim, of conſidering himſelf ſtill as ſu- 


2h 4 Youre: lord of Fw provinces, and of receiving ho ws apa of his ſub-vaſſals 9. 
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Bor as the views of policy, more than thoſe of juſtice, enter into the delibe- 
rations; of princes ; and as the mortal injuries received from the Engliſh, the 
pride of their triumphs, the ſevere terms impoſed by the treaty of Peace, ſeem- 


ed to render every prudent means of revenge honourable againſt them; Charles 


was determined to take this meaſure, leſs by the reaſonings of his civilians and 


lawyers, than by the preſent ſituation of the two monarchies. He confidered the 5 


declining years of Edward, the languiſhing ſtate of the prince of Wales's health, 
the affection which the inhabitants of all theſe provinces bore to their antient maC. . 
ter, their diſtance from England, their contiguity to France, the extreme ani- 
molity expreſſed by his own ſubjects againſt theſe. invaders, and their ardent thirſt 
of vengeance 3 and having made ſilently all the preparations requiſite, he fent to 


the prince of Wales a ſummons to appear in his court at Paris, and there to juſti- 


fy his conduct towards his vaſſals. The prince replied, that he would come to 
Paris; but it ſhould be at the head of ſixty thouſand men J. The unwarlike 


chatacter of Charles kept Edward, even yet, from ne chat ay tonarch 
was in earneſt, in this bold and hazardous, attempt. |. * : 


4157 Froiſtut, liv. I. chap. 244. f Rymer, vol. 6. P. 219, 230, 237. * 1 Ro, e KS 
35 Edw. III. m. 3, from Tyrrel, wot. 3. P. 643. 8 Erler 1 5 1. ev 1 tick | 


1 Frojffart, liv. 1. his: 247, 248. | | 8 4 1 
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116 Wann whata nnn Kinamonive from his diſtant conqueſts 1 an 

1 all the blood and tteaſure expended in the quarrel, and how impoſſible it as to 

retain acquiſitions, in an age when no regular force could be maintained ſufficient to 

defend them againſt the revolt of the inhabitants, much leſs, if that danger was 

conjoined with the invaſion of a foreign enemy. Charles fell firſt upon Ponthieu, 

which gave the Engliſh an inlet into the heart of Franee: The citizens of Abbe- 

ville opened their gates to him: Thoſe ef St. Valori, Rue, and Crotoy imi- 1370- 

tated the example, and the whole country, was in a little time reduced. to ſubmiſ⸗ in cc 

ſion. The dukes of Berri and Anjou, brothers to Charles, being aſſiſted by e de En Eng- 

Gueſclin, who was recalled from Spain, invaded the ſouthern provinces. z and by in | 

means of their good conduct, the favourable inclinations of the people, and the 

ardor. of the French nobility, made every. day conſiderable progreſs againſt the 
Engliſh, The ſtare of the prince of Wales's, health did not permir him to mount 

on horſeback, or exert his uſual activity; Chandos, the conſtable of Guienne, 

was ſlain in one action + : The Captal de Buche, who ſucceeded him in that of-. 

fice, was taken priſoner in another ;: And when young Edward. himſelf was 

obliged by his increaſing infirmities to throw up the command, and return t 
bis native country, the Faghh, affairs. in the fouth, of fires e ty, be me- ; 
; naced with A total ruin. 43711 thi 2A Ny 1 $07 i 21 SB6E a 


Ewan d, incenſed at dete injuries, 3 to _ to e. all the 3 
hoſtages; who remained in his hands; but on reflection abſtained from that un- 
generous revenge. After reſuming, by advice of parliament, the vain title of 

King of France g, he endeavoured to fend; ſuccourg into Gaſcony ; but all his at- 
tempts, both by ſea and land, proved unſucceſsful. Tbe earl of Pembroke: was 
intercepted at: ſea and taken prifoner with bis whole army near Rochelle by 
fleet, which Henry, King of Caſtile, had fitted out for that-purpoſe$://Edward - 
himſelf embarked for, Bourdeaux with another army; but was ſo long detained 
by contrary winds, that he was obliged to lay aſide the enterprize 4. Sir Robert 
Knolles, at the head of 3o, ooo men, marched out of Calais, and continued his 
ravages to the gates of Paris, without being able to provoke the enemy to an 
engagement: He proceeded on his march to the provinces of Maine and Anjou, 
Which he laid waſte; but part of his army being there defeated by the conduct 
of Du Gueſclin, who was now created conſtable of France, and who ſeems to haue 
e He bulk courage Fuer that 0 yet appeared in Europe, the reſt 
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| Clip: XVI; were "ſcattered! and diſperſed, and the ſmall fornaing of it, fin eee 


1370. Guienne, took ſhelter-in Brittany, whoſe ſovereign had embraced the alliance of 


Death of the 
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Walüngham, p. 187. f Walfogham, p. 289. Ypod Neal. 530. | Walfingham, p. 189. 


England . The duke of Lancaſter, ſome time after, made a like attempt with 
an army of 25,000 men; and marched the whole length of France from Calais 
to:Bourdeaux'; but was fo much haraſſed by the flying parties which attended him, 
chat he brought not the half of his army to the place of their deſtination. Edward, 
from the-neceſlity of his affairs, was at laſt obliged to conclude a truce with-the 


| 19 5 | enemy +3 aſteralmoſt ll bie aim poſſſions in Franco had ben raviſhed from: 


him, except Bourdeaux and Bayonne, and all his conqueſts, except Calais. 01 
Tux decline of the King's life. was expoſed to many mortifications, and cor- 
reſponded not to the ſplendid and noiſy ſcenes, ' which had filled the beginning 


and the middle of it. Beſides ſeeing the loſs of his foreign dominions, and being 


baffled in every attempt to defend tien, 'he felt the decay of his authority at 
home, and experienced, from the ſharpneſs of ſome parliamentary remonſtrances, 
the great inconſtancy of the people, and the influence of preſent fortune over all 
their judgments T. This prince, who, during the vigor of his age, had been 
chiefly occupied in the purſuits of war and ambition, began, at an unſeaſonable 
period, to indulge himſelf in pleaſure; and being now a widower, he attached 


| himſelf to a lady of ſenſe and ſpirit, one Alice Pierce, who acquired a great 


aleendant over him, and by her influence gave ſo much diſguſt to his people, 
that, in order to ſatisfy the parliament, he was obliged to remove her from 
court J. The indolence alſo, naturally attending old age and infirmities; had 
made him, in a great meaſure; ' reſign the adminiſtration into the hands of his-ſon, 
the duke of Lancaſter,” who, as he was far from being popular, weakened ex- 
tromely the affection, born by the Engliſh to the perſon and government of the 
King. Men carried their jealouſies very far againſt the duke; and as they ſaw, 
with infinite regret,” the death of the prince of Wales every day- approaching, 
they apprehended, left the ſucceſſion of his ſon, Richard, now a minor, ſhould - 

be defeated by the intrigues of Lancaſter, and by the weak indulgence of the old 
King. But Edward, in order to ſatisfy both the people and the prince on this 


head, declared in parliament his grandſon heir and ſuceeſſor to the crown ; and 
thereby cut off e e e if Ne EN NOI 
ee ee Oe. Se, 


| Tun prince of Wales, e a 1 illneſs, n in the FU year of 
his age; and left a nne illuſtrated by every eminent virtue, and from 


* Proifſart, i 291; | Wallngham, p. 185. WT + Droiſſatt, lv. 1. chap. 321, 


his 


0 
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bis uit youth: Alt che Naur he Expires; Gslbeinecb by any Blemiſh⸗- His valor 
and military talents formed the ſmalleſt part of his merit: His generoſity, huma- 


nity, affability, moderation, gained him the affections of all the world; and he 


was qualified to throw a luſtre, not only on that rude age, in which he lived, 
ard which nowiſe infected him with its vices,” but on the moſt ſhining pe- 


riod of antient or modern hiſtory. The King ſurvived about a year this me- 2ſt . 


Hncholy incident : England was deprived at once of both of theſe princes, its Death 


chief ornament and ſupport: He expired in the fixty-fifth year of his age and 
the fifty⸗Hirſt of his reign; and the people were pte tho! SOR on ir- 
| Nos lofs, which they had ſaftamed. 


Tus Engliſh are apt to conſider with pech fordneſs chef Ed. _ character 


ward III. and to eſteem his reign, as it was one of the longeſt, the moſt 
glorious alſo, which occurs in the annals of their nation. The aſcendant which 
they then began to acquire over France, their rival and national enemy, makes 
them caſt their eyes on this period with great complacency, and ſanctiſies every 


_ meaſure, which Edward embraced for that end. But the domeſtic government 


of this prince is really more admirable than his foreign victories; and England 
enjoyed, by the prudence and vigor of his adminiſtration, a longer interval of 
domeſtic peace and tranquillity than ſhe had been bleſt with in any former period, 
or chan ſhe experienced for many ages after. He gained the affections of the 
great, yet curbed their licentiouſneſs: He made them feel his power, without 
their daring, or even being inclined, to murmur at it: His affable and obliging 


behaviour, his munificence and generoſity, made them ſubmit with pleaſure to 


his dominion 3 his valor and conduct made them ſucceſsful in moſt of their en- 
texpriges; and their unquiet ſpirits, directed againſt a public enemy, had no 
leiſure to breed thoſe diſturbances, to which they were naturally ſo, much in- 
clined, and which. che frame of the government ſeemed ſo. much to authorize. 
This was the chief benefit, which reſulted from Edward's victories and conqueſts. 
His foreign wars were, in other reſpects, neither founded in juſtice, nor directed 
do any very ſalutary purpoſe. His attempt againſt the King of Scotland, a minor 

and a brother - in- law, and the revival of his. grandfather's claim of ſuperiority . 
over that kingdom, were both unreaſonable and ungenerous; and he allowed 
himſelf to be too ſoon ſeduced, by the glaring proſpect of French conqueſts, from 
the acquiſition of a point, which was practicable, and which might really, if attain- 


| ed, have been of laſting utility to his country and his ſucceſſors. The ſucceſs, which 


he met with, in France, tho chiefly owing to his eminent talents, Was unexpected # 
and yet, from the very nature of things, not from any unforeſeen accident, was 
| — even WES ns own . to ya u lie no ſolid edranages. 

ng . Bet — 


the King. 
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| Chip! 25 But the glory of a Conqueror is ſo dazling to the vulgar, the nenn 


is ſo extreme, that the fruitleſs deſolation of ſo ſine a part of Europe, as France, 
is totally diſregarded by us, and is never conſidered as a blemiſh in the character 
or conduct of this prince: And indeed, from the unfortunate ſtate of human 
nature, it will commonly happen that a ſovereign of great genius, ſuch as'Ed- 


ward, who uſually finds every thing eaſy in his domeſtic government, will turn 


himſelf towards military enterprizes, where alone he meets with estate, and 
where he has full exerciſe for his induſtry and capacity. 15 

Ep wand had a numerous poſterity by his Queen, Philippa of Hainatile, His 
eldeſt fon was the heroic Edward, commonly called the Black Prince, from the 


colour of his armour. This prince eſpouſed his couſin. Joan, commonly called 
tte fai maid of Kent, daughter and heir of his uncle, the earl of Keat, who Was 


beheaded in the beginning of this reign. She was firſt married to Sir Thomas 
Holland, by whom ſhe had children, She had a hs Wehen by the mY 
of: Wales, who alone ſurvived -his father. okra 


Tus ſecond ſon of King Edward down we 0 by uch e as died in their child- 


hood) was Lionel duke of Clarence, who was firſt married to Elizabeth de Burgh, 


daughter and heir of the earl of Ulſter, ' by whom he left only one daughter, 
married to Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche. Lionel eſpouſed in ſecond mar - 
riage, Violante, the daughter of the duke of Milan *, and died in Italy ſoon after 
the conſummation of his nuptials, without leaving any poſterity by that princeſs. Qf - 


| all the family, he reſembled moſt his father and eldeſt brother in his noble qualities, 


Epwakb's third ſon was John of Gaunt, ſo called from the place of his birth: 


He was created duke of Lancafter ; and from him ſprung that branch, which after- 


wards poſſeſſed the crown. The fourth ſon of this royal family was Edmund, 
created earl of Cambridge by his father, and duke of York by his nephew. The 
fifth ſon was Thomas, who received the title of earl of Buckingham from his 
father, and that of duke of Gloceſter from his nephew. In order to prevent 
confuſion, we ſhall always diſtinguiſh theſe two [ne oy ths "muy 1 more ang 
Gloceſter, even before they were advanced to them. ; 


Turk were alſo ſeveral princeſſes born to Edward by Philippa, wi | „ Tabella, 


| Joan, Mary and Margaret, who eſpouſed, in the order of their e de 


Coucy earl of Bedford, Alphonſo King of Caſtile, John de Mountfort duke of 7] 
Brittany, and John Haſtings earl of Pembroke. The princely Joan 1 8 * 
Bourdeaux before the conſummation of her marriage. , 


Miſcellaneous Ir is remarked by an elegant hiſtorian +, that Conquerors, tho! "ofually he 
. Fong in 


bane of human kind, proved often. in thoſe feudal times, the moſt indulgent of 


KRymer, vol. 6. p. 88 | + Dr. Roberton's hiſtory of Scotland, "book 1. 16 
forereigns* 
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bang! Whey and ddt in esch afifoudlics: Ba their people ; and ngt be. Chip. XVI 


ing able to compel them by force to ſubmit” to the neteſſary impoſitions, they 
were obliged: to make them ſome compenſation,” by equitable laws and popular 
conceſſions. This remark! is, in ſome meaſure, tho?! imperfectly, juſtified by 
the conduct of Edward III. He took no ſteps of moment without conſulting 
his parliament, and obtaining their approbation, which he afterwards pleaded as 
a xeaſon for their ſupporting his meaſures . The parliament therefore roſe into 
greater conſideration during his reign, and acquired a more regular authority 
than in any former times; and even the houſe of commons, which, during tur- 
bulent and factious periods, was naturally oppteſſed by the greater power of the 
crown. and barons, began to appear of ſome weight in the conſtitution. In the 
latter years of Edward, the King's miniſters were impeached in parliament, par- 
ticulariy lord Latimer, who fell a ſacrifice. to their authority + ; and they even 
obliged him to baniſn his miſtreſs by their remonſtrances. Some attention wWas 
alſo paid to the elections of their members 3 and lawyers, in particular, who 
were, at that time, men of very eee were a enen 151 
hboſe during ſeveral: parliaments T. 2 hand; eee e f 
On of the moſt popular laws, e by any prince, was the ſtatute, which! 


paſſed in the twenty-fifth of this reign , and which limited the caſes. of high 


treaſon, before: vague and uncertain, to three ptincipali heads, the conſpiring the 
death of the King, the levying War againſt him, and the adhering to his ene- 
mies ; and the judges were prohibited, if any other caſes ſhould occur, from in- 
flicting the penalty of weaſon, without an application to parliament. The bounds 
of treaſon were indeed ſo much limited by this ſtatute, which ſtill remains in 
force without any alteration, that the lawyers were obliged to enlarge them, and 
to explain a conſpiracy for levying war againſt the King to be equivalent to a 
conſpiracy againſt his life; and this interpretation, ſeemingly: forced, has, from 
the neceſſity of the caſe, been tacitly acquieſced in. It was alſo ordained,' that a 
parliament ſhould be held once a year or oftner, if. need be: A law which, like” 
un others, was never obſerved, and loſt its authority by diſuſe d. Fes ns 
Epward granted above twenty parliamentary confirmations of the great char- 
tet ; and theſe conceſfions are commonly appealed to as, proofs of his great in- 
dulgence to the People, and his tender regard to their liberties. But the con- 
trary preſumption i is much more natural. If the maxims of Edward's reign had 
not been in general ſomewhat arbitrary, and if the great charter had not been fre- 
quently violated, the 3 wauld never have applied for theſe frequent 


Cotton's be þ 108, 120." © I Cotton Abridg. p. 122. ey” N Cee 
Abridg. p. 1 | Chap. 2. 5 4 Ew. Ill. car II.. | 
vor. IL. ee - :| HE e „ 
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Chap: XVI cations; FENG r add no force to a deed regularly obſerved: and which 
1377 could ſerve to no other purpoſe, than to prevent the contrarypretedentsfrom turning 
into a rule, and acquiring authority. It was indeed the effect of the irregular go- 
vernment during thoſe ages, that a ſtatute, which. had been enacted ſome years, - 
inſtead of acquiring, was imagined to loſe force by time, and needeth to be often 
*  - renewed. by recent ſtatutes of the ſame ſenſe and tenor. Hence like wiſe that ge. 
neral clauſe, ſo frequent i in old acts of parliament, that the ſtatutes, enacted by 
: the King's progenitors, ſhall. be obſerved *-;. a precaution, which, if we do not 
1 . conſider the circumſtances,,- might appear abſurd and ridiculous. The frequent 
. confirmations in WER —_— the: cs eee ee hon! 
canes: 0 Ri An GE 
HIRE FTE one of Edward's . wa nol ates —— er con- 
dition ſoever, ſhall be put out of land or tenement, © nor taten nor impriſoned, nor diſ-- 
© berited, nor put to death, without being brought in anſwer by due proteſs of the law . 
Fhis privilege: was ſufficiently ſecured; by a clauſe of the great charter, Which 
had received a general confirmation in the firſt: chapter of the ſame ſtatute. Why 
then is this clauſe ſo anxiouſly, and, as we may think, ſo ſuperfluouſly repeated? 
Plainly, becauſe there had been een late ee of i it, ON at's um- 
brage to the commons 7. i 
Bur there is no article, in which "go has are more bench regeging . 
this reign, almoſt in the ſame terms, than that of purveyance, which the parlia- - 
ment always calls an outrageous and intolerable grievance, and the ſource of infinite 
damage to the people l. The parliament tried to aboliſh this prerogative alto- 
gether, by prohibiting any one to take goods without the conſent of the owners 8, 
and by changing the heinous name of purveyors, as they call it, into that of _ 
buyers I But the arbitrary conduct ef Edward: till brought backe the grievance 
upon them; tho” contrary both te the Great Charter, and to many ſtatutes. 
This diſorder was in a good meaſure derived from the fate of the public ; 
finances and of the kingdom; and could therefore the leſs admit of any re- 
medy. The prince frequently wanted ready money; yet his family muſt be | 
provided for: And he was obliged to employ force and violence for that pur- 
poſe, and to give tallies, at what rate he pleaſed, to the owners of the goods which 
he laid hold of. The kingdom alſo abounded fo little in commodities, that, 
had: the owners beck * Ape nn r e e e "_w Lit ert x 


1 ri £10: als 
* 36 Edw. III. cap. I; 37 Edw. III. cap. I, &c, | 3 28 Edw, III. cap. * al 
1 They plainly aſſert, in the 15th of this reign, that there had been ſuch inſtances, Coe 
Abridg. p. 31. They repeat the fame. in the 21ſ Year. See p. 59. e III. & c. 
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ese e dn Nes eln in his frequent abe when le came C4? 


| ex uy and, puer Places, Where ee eee e and ole 


regular plan for ſupplying it ould not eaſily. be eſtabiſned. e 
Tur magnificent caſtie of Windſor was built by Edward. neee 


that age. Inſtead of alluring work men by comracts and wages, he aſſeſſed every 
county in England to fend him ſo rinnen wurde 199119 if he 

had been levying an army „ it zin e tte Via t 
Tux miſtake, indeed, very much ehe genius of xhis TY Ae devapndbiide 
it was not very arbitrary. All the high prerogatives of the crown were to 


the full exerted in it; but what was ſome conſolation, and promiſed in time ſome 


relief to the people, they were always complained of by the eemmons: Such a8 
the diſpenſing power t, the extenſion of the foreſts ; che erecting monopolies , 


the firſt of the kind hich ve read of; the exacting uf loans hg the ſtoppiug of 


zuſtice by particular warrants 4 3 the crenemal of the comtmiſſions of rruil. baton 
the preſſing of men and ſhips into the public ſervice ; the levying of arbitrary 
and exorbitant fines ꝙ 3 the extending the authority: of the ꝓtivy council or ſtar- 
chamber to the deciſion of private cauſes I; the enlarging the power of the 


of ſpeech in parliament 4; the obliging people without ee a e 
of men at arms, archers, and hoblers, to the amy. 
Burr chere was no act of arbitrary ꝓower more ene 10 che AY 
than. that of the impoſition» of 1taxes without conſent of parliament: The' that 
aſſembliy granted the King more ſupplies than ever had been obtained by any f 
his predeceſſors, his great undertakings and the neceſſity of his affairs obliged 
him ſtill to levy; more; and after his great ſucceſs againſt France had added 
weight to his authority, theſe, ĩmpoſitions became almoſt annual and 
Cotton's Abridgement of the records afforde humerous ipſiances of this kind, in 
the firſt F year of his reign, in the thirteenth year 4, in the fourteenth I, in the 
the twentieth 8 in the twenty-firſt +, in the twenty-ſecond:*, in the f OO: 
| Ach +, in the thirty eighth 4, in the f W I, and in the fifty: Erſt 5 


| eee een En e Cotto's Abridg/p. 148. i a wha, 


B21 teh 1 Conn deg $6 122. RNymer, vol. 8. P. 497, 574. 
Cotton's Abridg, P- 56. Cotton, p. 114 ArGe p.57 ＋ Cottoms 
Abridg. p. 47. 70. 113. t ee P- 32. | Corton's Abridg, p. 74 
2 38 Ng. Nernens - Walking, p. 189, 190 Mis Re enen 
the records. N ymer, vol. 4. p. 363. | 1 Por . 1 800 ; | 
f. 47. F. 52, 53, 87 88. e F. 75. er 
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mareſchal's and other arbitrary courts & 3 the impriſoning members for freedom 


WE 
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Tu King openly avowed and Waasen dip Pos les hade les 
i wn” At one time, he replied to the terhonſtrance of the commons, that the im- 


poſitions had been exacted from great neceſſity, and had been aſſentec to by the 
prelates, counts, barons, and ſome of the commons ; at another, that he would 
adviſe with bis council +. When the -parliament deſired, that a law might be 
enacted for the puniſhment of ſuch as levied theſe arbitrary impoſitions; he re- 
fuſed compliance t. In the ſubſequent year, they deſired that "the King (might 
renounce this pretended prerogative; but his anſwer was, that he Would levy no 
taxes without neceſſity, for the defence of the realm, and where he* reaſonably 
might uſe that authority $. This incident paſſed a very few days before his death ;; 
and theſe were, in a manner, bis laſt words to his people. It would ſeem, chat 
the famous charter or ſtatute of Edward I. de tallagio non concedends; tho! never 
repealed, was ſuppoſed, to have already loſt by age all-its authorit r.. 

Fus facts can only ſhow the prafirce.of the times: For as to * right, the 


continual remonſtrances of the commons may ſeem to prove that it rather was on 


their ſide: At leaſt, theſe remonſtrances ſerved to prevem the arbitrary practices 


of the court from becoming an eſtabliſhed part of the conſtitution. In ſo much 


a better condition were the privileges of the people even during the arbitrary reign 
of Edward III. than during ſome ſubſequent ones, particularly thoſe of the Tu- 
dors, - where no tyranny or abuſe of power ever g. b check nden 
or ſo much as a remonſtrance, from parliament. cen nh e en 


Tr is eaſy to imagine, that a prince of ſo. 3 5 WA Giri as Edward, 
| would. be no flave to the court of Rome. Tho' the old tribute was paid a> 
ſome years of his minority I. he afterwards withheld it; and when tlie 


1367 threatened to cite him to the court of Rome, for Hefault of payment, 5 , 
laid the matter before his parliament. That aſſembly unanimouſly declared, that | 


8 King John could not without a national conſent, ſubject his kingdom 0 a foreign 


power: And they were therefore determined . tag their lovercigh 55 


eee een ee 97 nit 699: in eit ae it 4” 


Done this reign, the ſtare of tailor was e rendetin ny jt dean ; 


t Pen; 
procure any preſentations to benefices from the court of Rome, and ſecuring the 


. rights of all patrons ænd electors, which had been extremely eneroached on by 


the Pope . By a ſubſequent ſtatute, every prevent was out- lawed who carried 
wy cauſe or appeal to the coutt of Rome. . bet en 


r 0 50 1. K 


. . 
+1/®. Corn, 'p 55. Herpes the Gums ani ap mom op 
geeint with © + Cotton, p. 57. 1 Cotton, p, 138, 
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Tux laity; at this time ſeem to have been extremely 5 the pa- Chap XVI. 

- pal, payer, and even ſomewhat againſt their own clergy, becauſe. of. their con- 77 

berions with the Roman pontiff. They pretended that the uſurpations of the 

5 4 *. the cauſe of all: the — . Winter, famine, and deen of the 


EX 


ſed: "Tha pg taxes, levied 4 57 . exceeded, five times . 220 to the Om 
That every thing Was V venal in that ſinful city. of Rome; and that even the pa- 
| trop in England had thence learned, to. practice ſimony without remorſe or ſeru- 
At another time, they petition the King to employ no churchman! in any 
office of ſtate F and they even ſpeak, in plain terms, of expelling by force the 
Papal authori Ys and thereby providing a remedy. againſt oppreſſions, which they 
neither, could nor would any longer endure . Men who talked in this ſtyle, 
Were not Wy from the reformation : But Edward did not think proper t to Fond 
All this zeal. Tho' he paſſed the ſtatute of proviſors, he took little care of its 
execution; and the parliamenc made continual complaints, of his negligence on 
94 head $. 55 He was content with having reduced ſuch of the Romiſh eccleſiaſ- 7 
5 cs, as po eſſed reveniies i in neland; to de nd entirely upon him b means 
"bf that 15 tute. 725 5 e . Tse 4 CF 


IA As to the police wp Tm apart during. 583 period, it was ' certainly —— : 
than during ti s of faction, civil wars, and diſorder, to which England was ſo 
often | expoſed]: 5 5 were there ſeveral vices in the conſtitution, the bad conſequen- 

ces of 91 all the power and vigilance of the Xikg could not prevent, , The ba- 


and c "Hi e in 11 8 ly were the ciel abettors of cab. 
"bers, würde 


at they would not avow, retain; or e any felon or breaker of i 
1165 Vet this engagement, which we may wonder to ſee exacted from men of 
their rank, was never fegarded by them. The commons make continua! com- 
plaints of the multitude of robberies, murders, rav iſhment of women, and other 
diſorders, which; they ſay, were become” numberleſs in every part 'of the king- 
dom, and which they always aſcribe to the protectioh which" the'eriminals receiv- c 
ed from the greut . The. King of Cyprus, who paid a viſit to England during 
ay reign, - was robbed and | Keipe on the gh: - WAY . wich his hole retinue F- 


* Cotton p. 70 1 8; 1 A. + Catton; p. 113, 1705 1 Ek} WY boy {8 Cotton, 
b. 119. mh 129, 1 ith ne 1 Edw. nr. ay ay THO III. oy 2. 15 Edw. Ur. 
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Chap. XVI. Edward himſelf contributed to this diffolution of Jaw; by bis facility in Sramting 
1377- pardons to felons from the follicitation of his cburtiers-. Laws were made to te- 
trench this pretbgative'®, and remonſtrances of the commons were preſented 
5 againſt the abuſe of it T: But to no purpoſe:- The gratifying à nobleman of 
| power and intereſt continued ſtill to be of more importance than the protection of 
the people. The King alſo granted many 3 an Nrrrrey Nd e 
of juſtice and the execution of the lag f. Malt e 


* CommERce and induſtry were certainly at a very low ebb gerng b period. 
The bad police of the country alone affords a ſufficient reaſon. The only ex- 
ports were wobl, ſkins, hydes, leather, butter, tin, lead, and ſuch unmanyfac- 
tured goods, of which wool was by far the moſt conſiderable. ' Knyghton' has 
aſſerted, that 100,000 ſacks of wool were annually exported, and ſold at twen- 
ty pounds a ſack, money of that age. "Bur he is widely miſtaken both in the 
quantity exported and the value. In 1349, the parliamennt temonſtrate, ihat 
the King, by an illegal impoſition of forty ſhillings on esch ſack exported, had 
levied 60,000 pounds a year g: Which reduces the annual exports to 30,000 
ſacks. A ſack contained twenty fix ſtorie, and each ſtone fourteen pounds |; and 
at a medium was hot valued at above five pounds a ſack I, that is, fourteen or 
fifteen pounds of our preſent money. Knyghton's computation raiſes it to ſixty 
pounds, which is near four times the preſent price of wool in England. Accotd- 
ing to this reduced computation, the export of wool returned about 450,000 
pounds of o our " preſent emf amen; of my ny 1 an en 
dum. FN | 
EpwaRD andeaybargs to introduce * prowote the ae man e by 
-giving, protection and encouragement, to foreign weavers „ and by etacti 
lay, prohibiting every one to wear any, cloth but of Engliſh make +, T 
- lament, prohibited the exportation of woollen goods, which was not ſo well j 
ed, eſpecially while the exportation, of unwrqught wool was ſo much allowed 
and encouraged. A like ee lo mes ale aguinlthe PIs os” | 
nufaRtured iron. 1 | 

Is the firſt of Richard 11. che parliament PEAR of tho decay: of 
_ ſhipping during the preceding reign, and aſſert, that one ſea port formerly con- 
-tained more wann Shin then tide _ in che whole kingdom. This ca- 


e '27 ben. . r. 4 c be, Cl oe 
Ii p. 48, 69. I 34 Edw. III. cap, . b FR lt he: 
5. Rymer, rol. 4. 7 73. n p. 88. wh dw. cab. . 
28 Nr. 5 8 | 0 | 
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. baum of gn iy Bard, for th cle of Chap. Ne” FOR j 
his frequent expeditions *. $513 %; 1 FD 1377. = 
Tur patliament attempted: the imprationble alice of reducing * price of 1 
labous after the peſtilenee, and alſo that of poultry +. A reaper, in the firſt 
week- of Auguſt, was not allowed to take above two pence a day, or near ſixpence 
of our ꝑreſent money; in the ſecond- week; a third more. A maſter carpenter 
was limited thro the whole year to three pence a day, a common carpenter to 
two pence, money of that age . It is remarkable, that in the ſame reign, the N 
Pay. of a common ſoldier, an archer, was-fix-pence à day; which, by the change, 
both in denominatien and value, would be equivalent to four or five ſhillings of 1 4 
our preſent money 5. Soldiers were then inliſted only for a very, ſhort. time: Ls 

They lived idle all the reſt of the year, and commonly all the reſt. of their lives 
One ſucceſsful. campaign, by pay and plunder, and the ranſom of priſoners, was- 
ſuppoſed to be a ſmall, fortune to a man MATER: a a Al eee to te 
into the; ſervice. MIS TOTS Nn 

Tux ſtaple of wool, e debe an lead, _ fined hy 40 of 1 
ment in particular towns of England |. Afterwards it was removed by law to 
Calais; But Edward, who commonly deemed his prerogative ſuperior to law, | =_— 
paid little regard to theſe ſtatutes ; and when the parliament remonſtrated with him - 

on account of ſuch acts of power, he told them , plainly, that he would proceed , 'A 
in that matter as he thought proper J. It is not eaſy, to perceive any advanta- 
ges, Which aroſe from this great anxiety of fixing a ſtaple ; unleſs perhaps it in- 
vited foreigners to a market, when they knew beforehand, that they would meet 
there. with great choice of any particular ſpecies of commodity, This policy; of 
invitiog foreigners to Calais was carried ſo far, that all Engliſh merchants. were 

prohibited by law from exporting any Engliſh goods from the ſtaple; Which was 
in a manner the total abandoning. all navigation, a ane Cale? be Ace p 
| tripance; ſeemingly: very abſurd and extraordinary. 

„Luxunx was complained; of in that age, 8 83 
ment; and attempts. were made by parliament to reſtrain it, particularly on the 
head of apparel, where ſurely it is the moſt obviouſly innocent and inoffenfive; 
No man under an hundred a year was allowed to wear gold, ſilver, or-filk in his 
cloaths: Servants alſo UENO en filb, above once 

„ Gorton, p. 155, 164. 1 37 Edw. It. cap. 3. 5 4, 25 Eds IN. tap. 1, 3. 1 

e wen Brady's bift. vol. 2. App. Ne. 92. The pay of a man at | 
arms was quadruple. We may therefore conclude, that the numerous armies, mentioned by hiſtori- 
ans in thoſe times conſiſted chiefly of ragamuffins, who followed the camp, and lived by plunder. _ 


Edwards army before Calais confiſted of 31094. men! ; yet its pay for fixteen months was only 127203 
pognds. Brady, ibid, 1 #7 Edv. I. e * 27 Ed. III. cap. 7. 
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Chap: XVL a day “. It was eaſy to are ee e ie e piou nfl, 


1377: 


and could never be executed. eee e 


A 


Tux uſe of the French nagen in plesdtege and public deeds, was aboliſhed +: 
It may appear ſtrange, that the nation ſhould ſo long have worn this badge of 
conqueſt. But the King and nobility ſeem never to have uam, nu * 


Engliſh; till Edward's wars wich France gave them an antipathy to that nation 


Vet ſtill, it was long before the uſe of the Engliſh tongue came into kahlen. 
The firſt Engliſh paper which we meet with in Rymer is in the year 1386, dur- 
ing the reign of Richard 1I:$ There are Spaniſh papers in that aden more ; 


antient : And the uſe of the Latin and French ſtill continued: 


I 1364, the commons petitioned, that in conſideration 7 t the . ere 
peſtilence, ſuch perſons as poſſeſſed manors holding of the King in chief, and had 
let liferent leaſes without obtaining licences, might continue to exereiſe the ſame 
power, till the country was become more populous l. The commons were ſen- 
ſible, that this ſecurity of poſſeſſion was a good means for rendering'the kingdom 
proſperous'and ee vb —_— not apply; all at once, for a n relaxa- 
tion of their chaiuauis. ie e eee en 


Taurus is not a reign among be of the antient Engliſh monarchs, Wh 


. deſerves more to be ſtudied than that of Edward III. nor one where the domeſtic 


tranſactions will bettet diſeover the true genius of that kind of mixed govern!“ 
ment, which was then eſtabliſhed in England. The "ſtruggles, 'with regard id 
the validity and authority of the great charter, were now over: The King was 


acknowledged to lie under ' ſome limitations: Edward | himſelf was a prince of 
great capacity, not governed by favourites, not led aſtray by any unruly paſſions 


ſenſible that nothing could be more eſſential to his intereſts than to keep on 
terms with his people: Tet on the whole it appears, that the government, at beſt, 
was only a barbarous monarchy, not regulated by any fixed maxims, nor bounded 
by any certain undiſputed rights, which were in practice regularly obſerved. The 
King conducted himſelf by one ſet of principles; the barons by another; the 
commons by a third; the clergy by a fourth. All theſe ſyſtems of government 
were contrary and incompatible: Each of them prevailed according as incidents 
wete favourable to it: A great prince rendered the monarchical power predomi- 
nant : The weakneſs of a King gave reins to the ariſtocracy: A ſuperſtitious age 
ſaw the clergy triumphant: The people, for whom alone government was inſti- 


tuted, and who alone deſerye e were eee che ee of * [ES 


211 


. 37 Edw. III. cap. 8, 9. 10, K. + 36 Edward IM. cap. 15. * 8 vob 2. 
p. 526. This paper, by the ſtile, ſeems. to Ga, been drawn inlet the Scots, — vnn fgned only by dhe 
wardens of the marches, 4 Rymer, vol. 6. p. 5 % I Cotton, p. . Ak 
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tig CC any other order; tho? they ſunk Chap. xy. 
| b. e 5 e eir head in more peaceable times; val 

lter was ee were courted | by g all fides, and thus Wm. 

on to their SS. or, at worlt, ſo _, e of them. 
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* e Diſeontent of| the, barons———Grvtl, EE OT or 
(++ execution. of. the King's minifters——Cabats of the duke of Gheefter 
bh — Merger of the duke of Glocefter——Baniſhment of Henry duke of 
e \ Hereford Return o/ - al 1nfurrettion——— Depo- 
nion of the King—=—His ie der = His charadter —<— Miſcellaneous 
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HE parliament, which, Ls Gu che'King's.nnceflian, was Chap. XVII. 
1 t hoth elected and aſſembled in tranquility a and. the great change, from a 77. 
ſovereign;of conſummate viſdom and experience, to a boy of eleven years of age, Government 
eas not immediately perceived by the people. The hahirs.of order and obedience, nor: mare, nes 
which the barons had; been taught during the, long, reign of Edward, ſtill influ- 
enced them; and the authority o of the King's three uncles, the dukes. of Lancaſter, 
Tork, and Cloceſter, ſufficed to repreſs, for à time, the turbulent ſpirit, to 
hich that order, in 2, weak. reign,: was. ſo often ſubject. The dangerous ambition 
big of theſe. princes themſelves was checke, by the plain and undeniable title of 
ichard, by the declaration of it made hy his grandfather in parliament, and. by 

the affectionate e regards, v Nn the people bore to: the memory of his father, and 
e was naturally trans ferred to the young prince upon the throne. The differ- 

characters of theſe three dukes, rendered. „them all alſo. a .counterpoize t to each 
ot 7 and it v was 'patural to expect, that an F gerous deſigns. which might | 
be formed by 0 one brother, would meet with oppo oſition from the others... Lan- 
caſter, whoſe age and experience and authority under the late King, gave him 
the aſcendant among them; tho? his integrity ſeomed not proof againſt great 
i II.  & {3% remP- 
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emper. Yor Nat doſent t, pa Say Ba 6 1005 A rior 5 26 che 
ede „ bold, * pod OB WR * 8 W ety w He A LU Meg 
ſtrained by the! Böer a authority or his Sf Font h 705 pp Speed. AT | 
fore, no circumſtance in the domeſtic ſituation of England, which might endan- 
ger the public pence, or give any immediate 1 Oe to n oe lem oy their 
country. | ein; 


Bur as Edward, tho he Bad fixed the füccenon th the crown, had OM no 


care to eſtabliſh a plan of government during the minority of his grandſon ; it 


behoved the; b af; ſupp ly this defect: And the houſe of commons dif- 
tinguiſhed themſelves, by taking the lead on that occifion. This Nouſe, which 
had been riſing t Yarns Rant during the whole * * of the late reign, natu- 
Tally reedived an adceion” of f ower during the "minority ure ad it was 
bow becoming 4 Tetne öf buffnefs, the" commons choſe" for the fr ume a 
ſpeaker, who might preſerve order in their Gebates; 4nd thaittaiti theſe forms, 


which are requiſite in all numerous aſſembliez. Peter de ja Mare was the man 


pitched on i the ſame perfor who had been impriſoned mid detained iq ouſtody by 
the late King for his freedom of ſpeech ih attacking the. miſtreſs and the miniſters 
of that prince. But tho? this election diſcoyered 2 ſpirit. of liberty in the com- 
mons, and was followed by farther attacks both on theſe miniſters, and on Alice 
Pierce “, they were ſtill too much ſenſible of their great inferiority, to aſſume at 


- firſt any immediste ſhare in the adnviniſtrarion of government, or the cate ofithe 


King's perſon, | They were contented' te apply by petition to the lords for that 


Perpoſe, anck defite thetn” both te appoint a eouncil 6f sine, Who mitzbt rect 


che public buſmeſs, and to chooſe men of à virtuous Hfe and Sirvetlation," wid - 
might inſpect the conduct and education of the young 15 rince, "The lords cott. 
plied with the firſt part of this requeſt, and elected the Bimops of Lichd6n,” 
55 and Salifbury, the carls of Marche and Stafford, fir het 4% Stafford, 
fir Henry le Sefope, fir John Devereux,” and fir Haght Segrave, "to who they 
gave authority for a year to conduct: the Ordtnary courſe of Bufineſs T. 577 $ 5 
the regulation of the King's k6uſthold, they Geclined inte: rpoſing in an 
which, they ſaid,” Keg Both l ind in itſelf,” and tight 8 To FEY'S 
ro his wehe. YT 307 nog 57 * 09 ine ne adde N 1 


Tux. commons, they ae 0 more cd cdur; "ventured to procce a f 
15 in their 4 mans Wo preſented a a 13 in which they prayed "_ 


25 to check f © Fol On RE ci Among the barons, of ee 05 


eee ee ee, e 
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2 ane lay and iuſtice. They received. from the throne a general and 

pa, 0bliging, anſwer to this: pettion;: \Byr, another Part of cheir application, that 
. l,che grear-gfficers ſhould, during the King's minority, be. appointed by parlin- 
ment, Which ſegmed to require the congurrence;af.the.commons, as well as that 
ol che upper houſgr in ahe. nomination as not complied. with : The lords aloge af- 
| ſumed che power of appointing theſe officers : The commons tacitly acquieſced 


. eat length; if they but advanced their ate tho rejected, of nee 


in theſe; mare important matters of. fac! 01: onvonint o: mid wh alte 
Or: this footing: ee ee The Aumigiſtration was conducted 


and the. great officers,” named. by the peers, did their duty, each in his ſeparate 
department: And the whole ſyſtem was for ſome years kept together, by the 
ſeoret authority of the King's Nantes ust of en of en e 
was tin reality che regent. Holm 625 24 10 1% ff erh gf 

Tu parliament was diſſolved, after the commons had: Feptelts ted ke Gerry 
of their being re. aſſembled once every year, as appointed by law ; and after hav- 
be mo Fe eitigens as their We to receive and diſburſe the produce of 


hi 595 the mindrity, the commons. s fil diſcover a a bs ſpirir of freedom 
and ſenſe of heir on aothoriry, Which, ont breeding any rien Ws 


" Epwany had left bis grandſon 3 many Fe wars. The Ta 
wen, of the Nahe, of Te to deep dne. e an bas kingdom 


Cy 5 Hs year of the n eee EP i SHA the, Ki 
Lobes ? p exc ſoot nuteber of 55 Te, of. "op! 25 1 Chancery, ke mg bee 0 ge bi 


| Exthequer, and of grievoys of pr effions in the'tountry, by f he great multititdes of Tt: (7m, Ca quar#els, (men 
lioked in confederacies together) who bebaved themſelves like kings in the country, fo us there a very 


4 had 1 been able to re! * was the ſource of i the 1 el e of the great, and rurbuleney, of the 
people; as well as rang of the princes. nf ſubj a corny liberty, and Kings Sans the 

; laus muſt be executed; © 
la the ninth of this reign, - ahi center nee an accuracy and a jealouſy of liberty, Which 
weitſteuld little expeRin theſe .cude..times. ( It was agreed by parliament,” fays Cotton, p. zog, 
that the ſubſidy of wools, wool-fells, and ſkins, granted to the, King until the time of Mid ſummer 
45 * War enſuing, ſhould ceaſe from the ſame time unto the ſeaſt of St. Peter ad wincula; for that pagaacl 


EP Ge ning pt RL ne rf An" W Fe allo rene PIN 7 gun 


HA 


deracies,tagerber, and ſupporting} each, ther; as well, aa men of inferior rale. joey. * 


in their choice; and thought, that, for the preſent, they had proceeded a ſuffici - 


entirely in the King's name: No regency was expressly appointed: The council 


Ws lawor. right," 21 We things which they Jaid awere the: cauſe of the late commotions under t, 
2 Parl. Hiſt. vol. 1, p. 368. This Irregular government, , which ng king; and no houſe of com- 
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filled by Robert Stewart, nephew to David Bruce, and the firſt prince ef that fa! 
mily, maintained ſuch cloſe connexions with France;that war with'theone'crowni 
almoſt neceſſutily produced hoſtilities wirh the other.” FhEPretich nbnätch; 
whole prudent conduct had acquired him the ſirbartef of wiſe, as be had already 
baffled all the experience and valour of the to Edward way Hllely to prove 


a dangerous enemy to à minor King: but his genius, ch was not naturally 


enterprizitig, led him not, at preſent, to give any great diſturbanee to his neigh- 
bours ; and he laboured, beſides, under many diffieulties at home, which it was nen 
ceſſary for him to ſurmount, before he.: c think of making ebnqueſts in a 
enemy*'s country. England was maſter) of: Calais, Baurdeausꝶ and Bayonhezhad 
lately acquired poſſeſſion of Cherbourg, from che ceffion f the King gf Na- 
varre, and of Breſt from, that of the duke of grittany * and having thus acceſs 
into France from every quarter, was able, even in its preſent ſituation, to give an- 
noyance to his government. Before Charles could remove them from theſe im 
portant poſts, he died in the flower of his age, and left mens 
ſon, who bore, the name of Charles VI. I: 19g neh tw gο mien r 


0: bs; do 354743» ». 
Mean-whirn 8 war with France \ was carri on in a wing ſomew at la - 


guid, and produced no enterprize of great luſtre r renown. 170 1950 C | 
who had formerly headed a company, of banditti in Fr rance, ( 215 5 
Robert nolles, and many of the moſt renowned 50 3-8 ward A kad 
once followed that dihongurable Profe Mon,) was governor of gd and mak ang 


logne T. The duke of Lancaſter conducted an army into Brittany, but returned 
without being able to perform any themorable action. Ih a fubſequnt ver, the 


duke of Gloceſter ' marched out of Calais with a body of 2000 _cayalry, and 


* 


8000 infantry ; and ſcrupled not, with this ſmall army, to enter into the heart of 
France, and to continue his ravages, thro” Picardy, Champaigne, the Brie, the 
Beauſſe, the Gatinois, the Orleansis, till he reached his allies in the province of 
Brittany T. The duke of Burgundy, at the head of a more conſiderable” ar 
came within fight of him; but the French were ſo over-awed by the former Tac: | 
ceſſes of the Engliſh, that no ſuperiority of numbers could tempt them to. ven: 
ture a pitehed battle with the troops of that nation. As the duke of Brittany; ö 
ſoon after the arrival of theſe ſuccours, formed an accommodation with the court 


of France; this enterprize alſo 7 in dove _ Laer ben. and Rant no du- 
rable "impreſſion upon the enemy. | ty” 
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a minority, much exliauſteò the Etigliſh yoga and obliged the parliament, in” 
order to ſupply it, to impoſe 4 new and extraordinary tax of three groats on 
every „male and female, above fifteen: years of age; and they ordained 


th W levying” that tax, this! opulent” ſhoutd relieve the poor by an equitable” | 


cortipenſition.” This impoſitibn excited a! mutiny, which was very fingular in 
its circumſtances.” All hiftory abounds with examples, where the great ty. 

rannize over the weaner ſott: But here” the loweſt” populace role! againſt! their' 
roters,” exkreiſed the moſt cruel” bete po them, and took vengeance for all 
theit formet oppreſſicns: s bt: a +1 ph A 53434 4 nel nein 


iin een amm t ings of ui itt ett Feil 33 Healey e 


ter condition, and to murmur againſt thoſe chains, which the laws, enacted by 
the haughty nobility and gentry, had ſo long impoſed upon them. Fhe com- 
motions of the people in Flanders, the mutiny of the peaſants in France, were 
the natural effects of this growing ſpirit of independance; and the report of theſe 
eyents, being brought into England, where. perſonal ſlavery was more general; 
than ia any, other country of Europe ?, had prepared the minds of the multitude, 
for an inſurrection. One John Ball alſo, a ſeditious preacher, who affected low 
popularity, went about the country, and inculcated, on his audience the principles 
of the firſt; origin; of mankind from one common ſtock, their equal right to 
liberty and to all the goods of nature, the tyranny of artificial diſtinctions, and 
the abuſes which had ariſen from the degradation of the more conſiderable part 


of the ſpecies, and the aggrandizement of a few inſolent rulers . Theſe doc- 
trines, ſo agreeable to the. papulace and ſo conformable; to the ideas of pri- 


mitive equality, which are engraven in the hearts of all men, were greedily te- 
ceived by the multitude; and had ſcattered the ſparks of that Ma which the 
preſent tax tax raiſed into a conflagration. tens 1 a 1 e.g og RTE 


II impoſition of three groats a head bad been farmed out to tax „ 


in each county, who levied the money with rigor, on the people; and the clauſes of my com- 


of making the tich eaſe their poorer neighbours of ſome ſhare of the burden, being 

ſa;yague. and; undetermined, had doubtleſs, occaſioned many partialities, and 

made the people more ſenſible of the unequal lot, which fortune had aſſigned 

them in the diſtribution of her favours. The firſt diſorder aroſe from a black-{mith 

in a village of Efſex,-| The tax-gatherers came tot this man's ſhop, while he was 

at 1 and demanded payment ih his Eu e whom he aſſerted to be 
1275, ent zh © $4248 485 715537 
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Tur faint dawning of the arts and Fe government in that ry hadiex-| 
cited the minds of the populace, in different ſtates of Europe, to wiſh for a bet - 
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* XVII below che age aſſigned by the ſtatute· One af chaſe fellows offered 40 produce a 


I 2th June. 


very indecent proof te che contrary, aud at the fame time laid-hold- of the mad: 
Which the father reſenting, immediately: Knoclead aut che ruffianys brains with, 
his hammer, The byſtanders applauded 4be actipn. and exclaimed, that it was, 
full time for che people to take vengeance. of their tyrants, and to vindigste 
their native liberty. They immediately flew:to arme The whole neighbourhood, 
joined in the ſedition: The flame ſpread in an inſtant over the whole. county: 
It ſoon propagated itſelf into that of Kent, of Hertford, Surrey, Suſſex, Suf- 
folk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lincoln. Before the government: had the leaſt. 
warning of the danger, the diſorder had riſen beyond goptronlor oppalitiqn,3; 
The populace had ſhaken off all regard to their former maſters: And being 
headed by the moſt audacious and criminal of cheir aſſociates, ho aſſumeu the 
feigned names of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw; Hob Oatter, and Pom Millar, by 
which they were fond of denoting their mean origin; they committed every 
where the moſt outrageous vidlences on ſuch of eee _ | 
mis fortune to fall into their hanjdgssss .. 2n9179 
Tur inſurgents, amounting to an hundred heb men, aſſembled on — 

heath, under their leaders, Tyler and Straw; and as the pfinceſs of Wales; 
the King's mother, returning from a pilgrimage to Canterbury, paſſed thro* the 
midſt of them, they attacked her company, and ſome of che moſt infolent among 
them, to ſhow their purpoſe of [levelling all mankind; forced” kiſſes from 
her; but they allowed her to continue her journey, without attempting any far” 
ther injury :. They ſent a meſſage to the King, who had taken ſhelter in the 
Tower; and deſired a conference with him. Richard ſailed down che river in his 
barge; but on approaching the ſhore, he faw ſuch ſymptoms of tumult and in- 
ſolence, that he put back and returned to that fortreſs'+.” The mutindus pea- 
ſants, mean while, favoured by the city rabble, had broke into London; bad burnt 
the duke of Lancaſter's palace of the Savoy; cut off the heads ef all che gentle- 
men whom they laid hold of; expreſſed a particular animoſity againſt the lawyery 


and attornies; and pillaged the | warchouſes:of the rich merchants qt, HA gteat 


body of them quartered themſelves at Mile end; and the Ring, finding no defence 
in che Tower, which was weakly gariſoned; and ill ſupplied with proviſions, was 
obliged to go out to them, and aſk their demands. They required à general 
pardon, the abolition of ſlavery, freedom of commeree in market-towns withour 
rolls or impoſts, and a fixed rent on lands iuſtead of the ſervioes due dy villenage 
Wen requeſts, wack; tho ee e n themſelves, 1che nation was 


91 ingot : 6 1050439 Dabazgmsb bus 430W 18 
. Froiſſart, "i 2. . chap. 74. + Froiſlart, liv. 2. chap. 75- 


+ Froiſſart, liv. 2. Chap. 76. ed.. Ae il karl not 
4 


FFF 
gas ſeclckemtiy perpered to recerie;.and-which: it was dangerous to hape entortecd Chap. Xyn. 


by walencej were however domplied with; chatters to that purpoſe were granted 
che nir y and tis bod imtmediately diſperſed and returned to their ſeveral homes 
Don this wanſadtivny another of che rebels had broke into the Tower; 
bad murdered Siton Sudbury, the pr 
Hales che treaſurer, and ſote cher perfons of diſtinction; and continued theit 
rivages'in- che city f. The King paſſing along Smithfield, very fenderly guard - 

ed; wer Wich Weck yew; at the head of theſe rioters, and entered into a eon- 
ferner with Hmm. Tyler, having ordered his companions to retire till he ſhould 
give them a re? after which they were to murder all the company except the 
Ning chicſelf, whom che were to detain priſoner, feared not to come into the 
midſt of the royal retinne. He there behaved himſelf in ſuch a manner, that 
Woelworth, the mayer of London, not able to bear his inſolence, drew his ſword, 
and truck: him ſo violent a hlow-as breught him to the ground, where he was 
igſtantly diſpatched by others. of the King's train. The mutincers ſeeing their 
leader fall, prepared themſelves for revenge; and this whole company with the 
King: himſelf, had undoubtedly periſhed on the ſpot, had it not been ſor an ex- 
arapsdinaty; preſence; of mind which Richard diſcovered on this occaſion. He or- 
dered his company td ſtop; be advandell alone towards the enraged mukitude; 
and accoſting chem with an affable and intrepid countenance, be aſked them, 
25 What is the meaning of this diſorder, my good people? Are you angry that 
xen have loſt your leader ? I am your King: I Will be your leader.“ Fhe po- 
Nulace, overtawed by-his preſence,” implicitiy followed him: He led them out 
into the: fields to prevent any diſorder ich might have ariſen by their cuntinu- 


2 the city i Being there joined by Sir Robert Knolles and a body of well 


dl veteran ſoldiers. who had bern ſecretly drawn together, he ſtrictly prohi- 
ited: that officer from falling on thi-zidters, and committing an undiſtinguiſned 


laughter upon them; and he pedceably 'difmified them with the ſame charters, 
which-hgd hen granted: to their companions q. Soon after, the nobility and gen- 


+ hearvg of the King's danger, in which 2 wolte all involved, flocked to 

with their adherents and retainers ; and Richarcbtook the field at the 

head of -an;army.$0,000-ftrong g. dt. then behoved all the other rebels tu ſubmit: 
The charters of enfranchiſo ment and pardoh were bevoked by parliament ; the 


low. people were reduceth to the ſame davifh oonſlition as before, and ſeveral of „ 
che ringleaders were ſevetely puniſhed for tlie data diſotders. It wWas pretended; 


chat: the, intentiqus of the inſurgt nts Had been 40 ſeize the King's ferſon, to cany 


* Fibiſtilt, b. 2 r 19.9 1 Pala — * 550 * $57 a6 Us a nk 5 2. 
chap. 77. Walfogham, p. 253. Knyghtom p. 262 * $. Walfingham, p. 267, 
EA | | 1 


; and chancellor, with Sir Robert 
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Chap. vir, bim-chro'- England at cheit bead, to murder all the nobility, (gentry; | and\liniyers; : 


4431, 


; 1385. 


In che delirium of their firſt ſueceſs, might have formed ſuch, prqjects: But of all 
theſevils attending human ſociety, the inſutrections of the populace, when not 


and even all the biſnops and prioſts except the mendicant friart 3 to diſpateb aſterꝭ 
wards the King himſelf ; and having thus reduced al the people tin & le xeliato 
order the kingdom at their pleaſure . Its not impoſſible, that many of: them» 


raiſed; and [ſupported ,by, perſons of- higher. quality; is the, leaſt: to headlteaded t | 
The miſchiefs,. conſequent on an abolition. of;all;rank and diſtinction, become ſo 
dre that chat they are wn "Ne ng loop bring back affen to their fort 
mer order and arrangement. e ancien 10716 ; aff 6h gig 

Feen of ſixteen (which was at ee dhe; King's ave) hit ha covered 
fo much courage, preſence of mind, and addreſs,-and had ſo dextrouſy eluded 
the violence of this tumult, gave great hopes to the nation ; and it Was natural 


do expect, that he would, in the courſe of his life, equal all the glories, which 


had ſo uniformly attended his father and his grandfather, in all cheir tdertak- 
ings. But in proportion as Richard advanced in years, theſe: hopes were 'blaſt- 

ed; and his want of capacity, at leaſt of ſolid judgment, appeared'in every en- 
terptize, . which he attempted. The Scots, ſenſible off their o deficiency: in 
cavalry, had applied to the regency of Charles VI. and John ide Vienne, Ad- 
miral of France, had been ſent over with a body of gονο ment arms, to ſup- 
port them in their incurſions againſt the Engliſh, - The danger was now detmed 
by the King's uncles» ſomewhat ſerious; and a great army of bee meti'was 
levied and conducted againſt Scotland, with. Richard hümſelf at the head of it. 
The Scots pretended not to make reſiſtance to ſo great force -)[They-abaridoried 
without ſcruple their country to be pillaged and | deſtroyediby7! the enemy t And 
when de Vienne expreſſed his ſurptize at this plan of operations, they tuld him, 
that all their cattle was driven into the foreſts and faſtneſſes;' that their tiwſes 
and other goods were of no value; and chat they well knew!h6w'to; compenſute 


themſelves for any loſſes, which they might ſuſtain in that reſpect; ee + 


an invaſion on the Engliſh; - Avtordingly,. when Richard entered Scothind' 

Berwic and the eaſt coaſt, the Scots and French, to the number of 3ooοο 

paſſed the borders of England by the weſt, and carrying on their ravages thro 
Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lancaſhire, collected a rich booty; and then 
returned in tranquillity; to their own country. Richard mean while advanced 
towards Edinburgh, and deſtroyed in his way all the towns and villages vn ebch 
ſide of 995 He reduced that city: to aſhes? He treated in the ſame mater 


AS # & -* 


ech 5 ee % e et, d 0 
I | | viſed 
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Y viſed, to/marth tovierds the weſt coaſt, Wen es ret i and Chap. XVII. 


to take revenge on them for their devaſtations, his impatience to be in England, 


and enjoy his uſual pleaſures and amuſements, was more prevalent; and he carried 
back his army, without effecting any thing by all theſe mighty preparations. The 


Scots, ſoon after, finding the ſolid bodies of French cavalry very uſeleſs in that 


deſultory kind of war, to which they confined themſelves, treated their allies ſo 


ill, that the French returned home very much diſguſted with the country, and 
the manners of its inhabitants. The Engliſh, tho they regretted the indolence 


and diſſolute manners of their King ſaw themſelves for the RR We 


955 dangerous ee lee that een. * Genn f 7+ £54 "= * 


- 


LETS 


Bur i it was ſo tal an intereſt of the Feng court to vreſt the ſea port 
towns from the bands of their enemy, that they reſolved to attempt it by ſome 
other expedient, and found no means ſo likely as by an invaſion of England itſelf. 
They collected an immenſe fleet and army at Sluiſe; for the Flemings were now 


in alliance with them: All the nobility, of France were engaged in this enterprize :- 


The Engliſh were kept in alarm: Great preparations were made for the recep- 


tion of the invaders: And tho? the diſperſion: of the French ſhips by a ſtorm, 


2 and the taking of many of them by the Engliſh, before the embarkation of the 


troops, freed the kingdom from the preſent danger, they were fully e f 


that this perilous ſituation might every moment return, upon them F. 


Tuxxx were two circumſtances chiefly, which engaged the French at this time to- 
think of ſuch attempts. The one was the abſence of the duke of Lancaſter, who had 
| carried into Spain all the flower of the Engliſh military force, in proſecution: of 


his vain claim to the crown of Caſtile; an enterprize, in which, ufter ſome pro- 


miſing ſucceſs, he was finally diſappointed: The other was, the violent Lava 

* Hons and diſorders, which, had taken place in the Engliſh government. 
Tux ſubjection, in which Richard was held by his uncles, particularly by 4. 

O duke of Gloceſter, a prince of enterprize and genius, tho it was not unſuitable to 


| his years and ſlender capacity, was extremely diſagrecable to his violent temper 3. 
and he began. to rebel againſt the yoke impoſed upon him. Robert de Vere, earl 


of Oxford, a young man of a noble family, of an agreeable figure, bur of diſſo- 
| lute manners, had acquired an entire aſcendant over him; and ruled him with 
the moſt abſolute authority. The King knew ſo little bounds to his affection, 
that he firſt created his favourite marquis of Dublin, a title before unknown in 


ee and then duke or Ireland ; z and transferred to him by PRent,. which 


| » Froiflart, liv. 3 3. chap. 149, 150, Kc. liv. .3. chap. 52. e 94316, 37 pane, 
+ Froiſſart, liv. 3. chap. 41, 53. Walfingham, p. 322, 323. ü of 
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 - Chap, XVII, Was . parliament, the entire favotignty: dor life of that ilande. e 


1386. 


: Diſcontent of 
tme barons. 


ve him in marriage his cquſin german, the-daughter;of-logelram-de-Couci, cart ' 
of Bedford; but ſoon after permitted him to repudia te that lady, tho of an un- 
exceptionable. character, and to marry a foreigners, a Bohemian, withiwhom he 
had become enamoured g. Theſe publig declatatioꝶs of attachment turned the 
whole court towards the, favoutite: All graces paſſed thro? his hands: Acteſs to 
the King could only be obtained ;thro? his: mediation: Ancb Richard ſermed to 
take no pleaſure, in royal authotity, but ſo fan as it nene re fas. 
vours and titles and digaities cis objec of his affeRions, - Seb AUNT ON» 

Taz jcalouſy of power immediately produced: ki diy TRAN mi- 
mon and his creatures on the one hand, .and the princes of the blood and chief 
nobility on the other; and the uſual complaints againſt the inſolence of favou- 


rites were loudly echoed and reed re in every part of the ki ingdom. Mow- 


bray, earl of Nottingham, the mareſchal, Fitz- Alan earl of Arundel, Pierey 


earl of Northumberland, Montacute earl of Saliſbury, Beauchamp, ear] of War- 
wie, were all connected with each other, and with the princes, by friendſbip or 


alliances, and ſtill more by their antipathy to thoſe who. had eclipſed them i in tbe 
King's favour and confidence. No longer kept in awe by the perſonal charaQer 


of the prince, they ſcorned to ſubmit to his miniſters ;' and the methods, which 
they took to redreſs the grievance: complained of, well ſuited the violence of tbat 


age, and the deſperate ans to o which every: poet was i ſure to > be in- 


: ſteamy: carried, 


_ MromazL DE La Pore; the NE chancellor, and lately created carl of Suf. 
folky was the ſon of an eminent merchant; but had riſen by his abilities and 


valour during the wars of Edward III, had acquired the friendſhip of that mo- 


narch, and was efteemed the perſon of greateſt experience and capacity among 
thoſe who were attached to the duke of Ireland and the King's ſecret councils. 
The duke of Gloceſter, who had the houſe of commons: at his deyotion, impel- | 
led them to exerciſe” that power which they ſcem firſt to have aſſumed againſt”. 
lord Latimer during the declining years of the lite King and an impeachment 
againſt the chancellor was carried up by them to the houſe of peers, which was no 
leſs at his devotion. The King forefaw' the tempeſt preparing againſt! him and his 
miniſters. After attempting in vain to rouſe the Londoners to his defence, he 
withdrew from parliament, and retired” with his court to Eltham. The parlia- 


ment ſent-a'deputation, inviting him to return, and e if he con- 


tinued to abſent himſelf; they would immediately diſſolve, an 


eave the Ren, 


Cotton, p. 310. 311. Cos bill. e 12 4 ene, 324: 5,5 n NETS 
1 Ws, p. 328. . 9 P'3 INOS 2 
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or ſupply for its de fene. At the ſume time, a member was encouraged to call 386 
forthe record, containing the parliamentary depoſition of Edward II.; a plain in 
timation of the fate, Nhich Richard, if he continued refractory, had reaſon to 
expect from them. The ing, finding himſelf unable to refiſt, was contented to 
ſtipulate, that, except finiſhing - theipreſent impeachment-againſt: Suffolk, no at- 
tack ſhould. be made againſt any e BY e ſr _— are antindes f ; 
he cerned. to the parliament ? - hie 
Noruixcan prove more fully the eee of Safſolk, A tie frivolobſuck 
of the articles, wbich his enemies, in the preſent pfenitude of their power, 
thought proper to ohject againſt him +, It was alleged, that being chancellor, 
and obliged by his oath to conſult the King's profit, he had purchaſed lands of 
the crown below their true value ; that he had exchanged with the King a per- 
petual annuity of 400 marks/a year, which he enjoyed from bis father, and which 
_ was aſſigned upon the cuſtoms of the port of Hull, for lands of an equal income; 

that having obtained for his ſon the priory of St. Anthony, which was formerly 
poſſoſſed by a Frenchman, an enemy and a ſchiſmatie, and à new prior being at 
the ſame time named by the Pope, he had refuſed to admit this perſon,” till he 
made a compoſuion -with-his ſon, and agreed to pay him an hundred pounds a 
year from the heneſice ; that he had purehaſed, from one Tydeman of Limborch, 
an old . and forfeited annuity of fifty pounds a year upon the crown, and hall en- 
gaged the King to admit that bad debt upon his revenues; and that, When cre- 
ated earl of Suffolk, he had obtained a grant of 300 pounds a year, to ſupport 
eee chat tile Tf. Even the proc of theſe articles, frivolous as they 18 
e l 27845 The £ err ee * 4680; (elle wh; that be Kio, nada the it; 
| a, unt he would not for their deſire remove the meaneſt ſcullion from his kiteben, This 
_ — us, that ihe King ſald to the commiſſioners, when they harangued him, that he ſaw 
bis ſybjeQs were rebellious; and his beſt way would be to call in the King of France to his aid. But it 
is i pie. that all theſe ſpeeches were either intended by Knyghton merely as an'ornameiit to his hiſtory, 
are falſe. For A the five lords accuſe the King's miniſters ĩn the next parliament, and impute 
e of the Kang, they ſpeak nothing of theſe replies which are ſo obnoxious, were 
ſo recent, ind are — to have been {© public. (2) The King bo far from having amy con- 
nexions at that time with France, ' was threatened with a dangerous ii lon from that ws Hs This 
ory ſeems to have been taken from the. reproaches afterwards- thrown 'out againſt him, ind to rd 
transferred by the hiſtorian. to this time, e frees nfs gon F466 
eee b e 3 
* is u was r e di { 
bounty df che erdwu : For his father Michael 25 Pole; to 1455 2 ade th 
lending money to the late King. See Cotton, p. 194. We may remark that the dukes of Lale 
and Vork, tho! vaſtly rich; received at the fame time each of them a thouſand * to ſup- 
port their dignity. han vol. 7. p. * Cotton, p. 310. 
Is K k 2 8 are, 
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are, was found very defective upon the wind : It appeared. that Suffolk had =P 


no purchaſes of the crown while he was chancellor, and that all bis bargains of 


that kind were made before he was advanced to that dignity v. It is almoſt 


needleſs to add, that he was wee eee _ "defence z yah 


be was deprived of his office. . 


19 3 % +} 274. $ $28 N © | 

. GLocesTzr and his afſociner obſerved their Ripulation wich the King; 4 8 
tacked no more of his miniſters :: But they immediately attacked himſelf and his | 

royal dignity, and framed a commiſſion after the model of thoſe, which had beeti 


attempted almoſt in every reign ſince that of Richard I. and which had always 


been attended with the moſt extreme confuſion T. By this *commiſſion'a council 


of fourteen perſons were appointed, all of Gloceſter's faction, except Nevil, arch- 
biſhop of York: The ſovereign power was transferred to theſe men for a twelve- 


month: The King, who had now reached che twenty firſt year of his age, was 
in reality dethroned: The ariſtocracy was rendered ſupreme: And tho' the term 


| of the commiſſion was limited to a twelvemonth, it was eaſy to foreſee, that the 


intentions of the party were to render it perpetual, and that power would with 


| great difficulty be wreſted from thoſe graſping hands, to which it was once com- 


mitted. | Richard, however, was obliged to ſubmit: He ſigned the commiſſion ; 


he took an oath never to infringe it; and tho at the end of the ſeſſion, he pub. 


1387. 


Civil commo- ;: 


3 


lick y entered a proteſt, that the pterogatives of his croun, notwithſtanding his 
late conceſſion, ſnhould ſtill be deemed entire and unimpaired , the new com- 


miſſioners, without regarding Its pr]ocended 1 he exerciſe w their vanes. oe 


Taz King, thus diſpoſieſt of royal power, was! font ſenſible of ad 
into which he was fallen. His favourites and miniſters, who were as yet allow- 


ed to remain about his perſon, failed not to aggravate the injury, which, with- 


out any demerit on his part, had been offered to him. And his cager temper 
was of itſelf ſufficiently inclined to ſeek the means both of recovering his authort- 
ty and of revenging himſelf on thoſe who had invaded it. As the houſe of com- 


mons appeared now of ſome weight in the conſtitution, he tried ſecretly ſome 


expedients for procuring a favourable election: He ſounded ſome of the ſheriffs, 


who being at that time both the returning officers, and magiſtrates of great power 
in the counties, - would naturally have conſiderable influence in elections: But as 


moſt of them had. been appointed by his uncles, either during his minority, ,or 
during the courſe of the preſent commiſſion, he found them in general averſe to 


. his enterprize. . The e and inclinations of the judges Were more favour- | 


„Cotton, p. 315. 
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be td Mit Ed met se Nottingham fr Robert Teng. chief Tullice of the Chap xvi. 
King's Bench, fir Robert Belknappe, chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, fir John 1327. 
. Cary,ichicf baron of the Exchequer, Holt, Fulthorpe, and Bourg, inferior juſtices, 
and Lokton, ſerjcant at law; and he propoſed to them ſome queries, which ; 
' theſe lawyers, either from the influence of his authority or of reaſon,” made no 
ſeruple of anſwering in the way he deſired. They declared, that the late com- 
miſſion was derogatory to the royalty and prerogative of the King; that thoſe FE? 
u bo procured it, or. ad viſed the King to conſent to it, were puniſhable wich dea; 
that thoſe who, neceſſitated and compelled him were guilry of treaſon; that thoſe 
were equally.criminal who ſhould perſevere in maintaining it; that the King has +» 
the right of difſolving/parliaments when he pleaſes; chat the parliament, while it 
ſits, muſt proceed, firſt upon the King's. buſineſs 3 and that that aſſembly cannot 
without the King's conſent impeach any of his miniſters and judges Vi Even accor- 
ding to our preſent ſtrict maxims with regard to law and the royal prerogative, all 
theſe. determinations, except the twolaſt, were entirely juſtifiable : And as the great 
privileges of the commons, particularly that of impeachment, were hitherto 
very new, and ſupported by few precedents, there want not reaſons of apo- 
logy for theſe opinions of the judges. They ſigned, therefore, their anſwer to 
the King's queries before the archbiſhops of Lork and Dublin, the biſhops of 


Dur ham, Chicheſter, and Bangor, the r o Ireland, Ie earl of Ry __ 
two other counſellors of inferior quality. SF: 


Taz duke of Gloceſter, and his nn ſoon! got 1 10 of this 8085 
conlyltation ; and were naturally, much alarmed at it. They ſaw the King's in- 
tention, not only, of recovering his authority, but of punifhing them for invad- 
ing it; and they determined to prevent the execution of his purpoſe. As ſoon 
as he came to London, which, they knew, was well diſpoſed to their par- 
ty, they ſecretly aſſembled their forces, and appeared in arms at Haringay- park, 
near Highgate, with a power, which Richard and his miniſters were not able 
to reſiſt. They ſent him a meſſage, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 5 
lords Lovel, Cobham, and Devereux, and demanded, that the perſons who had - 
ſeduced him by their pernicious council, and were traitors both to him and to the 
Kingdom, ſhould be delivered to them. A few days after, they appeared in his 
preſence, armed and attended with armed followers; and they accuſed by name 
the archbiſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, fir Robert Tre- 


filian, and, fir Nicholas Brembre, as. publick and dangerous enemies to the ſtate. - 
They threw down 1 before OG and woo kn: rn to iaiutaln 
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Chap. XVII. t che truth of their. charge by-duel.. The-perſons accuſed, and all th an Gd 

% ous miaiſters,..had withdrawn. or concealed themſelves.” 7 7 4 4 0nn 1anlN 

Taz: duke of Ireland fled to Cheſhire; and levied Ade se ih abich he 

adyanced to relieve. the King from the violence of the nobles. Gloceſter enecun- 

tered him in Oxfordſhire with much ſuperior forces; routed: him, diſperſed his 

followers, and obliged him to fly into. the Low- Countries, where he died in exile 

1388. a few years after. The lords then appeared at London with an army eb noe gil 
3d February and having obliged the King to ſummon a parliament, Which was entirely ut 

devotion, they had full power, by abſerving a few legal forms, to take e 

: Expulſion or on all their enemies. Five great peers, men whoſe-combined" power was able at 

execution of any time to ſhake the throne, Thomas duke of Gloceſter, the King's uncle; Hen - 

the King's ry earl of Derby, ſon of the dulte of Lancaſter;z "Richard earl of Arundel and 

Surrey; Thomas earl of Warwic, and Thomas earl of Nottingham, and mare[- 

chal of England, entered before the parliament an accuſation or appeal, as it was 

called, againſt the five counſellors, whom they had already accuſed before the 

King. The parliament, who nught to have been judges, were not aſhamed to 

impoſe an oath on all their members, by which they bound themſelves to live 

and die with the lords We ouſt £0 enge them agalnſt all theit enemies 


af 


WAR their lives and fortunes ®. O ent OTE ef) 19007005 eee egen PA 


-Taz other proceedings were well ſüned to the violence and i iniquity 3s of the 
times. A charge, conſiſting of thirty- nine articles, was delivered in 5 the : ap- 
| pellants z and as none of the [accuſed counſellors, except fir Nicholas Hrembre, 
was in cuſtody, the reſt were cited to anſwer; and upon their non · appearance. af- 
ter a very ſhort interval, without hearing a witneſs, without exatnining a fact, or- 
deliberating on one point of lau, the houſe" of peers declared them guilty of high 
treaſon. . Sir Nicholas Brembre, who was produced in court, had the appearance, 
and probably no more than the appearance, of a trial: The peers, tho” they were 
not by law his proper judges, pronounced, in a very ſummary manner, ſentence of 
" death upon lim: and he was extcooted,/ragerher with Sir Robert Treſilian, , 
had been diſcovered and taken in the interval. W | 

It would be tedious to recite” the whole FEW delivered it in agu the e 
ee which is to be met with in ſeveral collections + It is ſufficient 4 

_ obſerve in general, that if we reaſon upon the ſuppoſition, which i is the true on 
that the royal prerogative was invaded by che commiſſion given, 40 the, duke” ; 


. u and: hi and that th 1 after wa 
; 1 arp * 392 97? 506 8 Hat t he King's r was 4 W297 erwards detained 
. Cons, p. _ 2 Knyghton A c . Fart. p. 9195 from the records, 
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| incentodhby rebels; many of the articles will appear; not only to ithply 10 crime Cu, 


XVII; 1 T3 

inthe duke of Ireland and the miniſters, but to impute to them actions, which, 1388. 4 * 

were! laudable; and which they were bound by their allegiance to perform, Ihe == 
few articles) reſpetting/ the conduct of theſe miniſters before that commiſſion. 155 ' 


which: ſubverced: che conſtitution, and annihilated all. ";uſtice and legal authority, 
are vague and general;' ſüch as their engrofſing the King's favour,. keeping the: | 38 
grandees- at a diſtance from him, obtaining unreaſonable grants for themſelves or 5 i 
their creatures, and aunpating the public treaſure by uſeleſs expences. No yio- 4 _ 
lence is- objected to them; no particular illegal act * no breach of any ſtatute 3 - of 

and their adminiſtration may therefore be concluded to have been ſo far innocent 
and inoffenſive.! All the diſorders indeed ſeem to bave proceeded, not from any 


infringement of the laws attempted by the miniſters, but merely from a rivalſhip: 
of power, Which the 'duke' of Gloceſter, and the great nobility, agreeable. to 
tho genius of the times, carried to the utmoſt extremity againſt their erde den. 
without aby regard to reaſon, Juſtice, or humanit yx. 


Bor theſe were not the only acts of violence committed dae the criumph of 
the party. All the other Judges, who had ſigned the extrajudicial opinions at 
Nottingham, were condemned to death, and were, as a grace or favour, baniſhed) - 
to Ireland; tho' they pleaded the fear of their lives, and the menaces of the- 
err aihifters as cher eue. The lord Beauchamp of Holt, fir James Berners, 


and, ſr ohn Saliſbury, were alſo tried and condemned for high treaſon; merely be- ; 

cauſe they had attempted. to defeat the late. commiſſion :- But the life of the latter ; 
was. ſpared. . The ſate of, fir. Simon Burley was more ſevere : This gentleman 

was much beloved fon his perſonal, merit, had: diſtinguiſhed: himſelf by many ho- 

nourable actions +, was created knight of the garter, and had been appointed 

governor: to! Richard, by the choice of the late King and the Blackprince: He: 


Lil Me, nt 

We mut except the 12th anticle, = accuſes Prembre of an cut et the * of: twenty. 
two priſoners, confined for felony. or debt, without warrant or proceſs of law : But as it is not conceiy-" 
able what intereſt Brembre could have to treat theſe felons. and debtors in ſuch a manner; we may pre- 
ſume that the fact is eit er falſe or miſrepreſented. It was in cheſe mens power to ſay any thing againſt 
ne perfns accuſed: No defence or apology. Was admitted; All was lawlef will and pleaſure. 

They are alſo accuſed of defigns t to murder the lords ; but theſe accuſations either are general, or de- . 

one Another. - Sometimes, as in article 1 5th, they intend..to murder them by means of the mayor 

aan city of London: Sometimes, as in article 28th, by trial and falſe inqueſts: Sometimes, ao article ö 
abi, by means of mne King of France, .who was ta xeceive.Calais for his pains hh oh þ 

">, A; leaſt, this is the charaQter given of bitm by Froiflarty/liv."2. who knew Hind perſbnally: . | 1 
fing.. DX 334» giv63 3 very different charaQer of him g: but he is a writer ſomeWhar Palionate and par- wh Wo 
tial ; and d 1 chgige mage .of this gentleman by Edward III. and the Black. n the education 55 2 + 
Richard, makes e eee 33 | | 


3 


n HISTORY, or ENGLAND. 
Clap, XV. had attended 


maſter from che earkeſt infancy af chat prince, and had ever res! 


if ö ”miained Su attached to him; Yee all thele conſiderations could not ſave him 


1389. 


from falling a Tim's to  Gloceſter's vengeance. This execution, more than all che 
others, made a deep impreſſion on Richard's mind: His Queen too (for he was 
already married to the ſiſter of the Emperor Wiachellads, King of Bohemia) 
intereſted herſelf extremely in behalf of Burley: 'She remained three hours on her 
knees before the earl of Gloceſter, pleading for that gentleman's life; but tho”. 

ſhe was become extremely popular by her amiable qualities, which had acquired 


| her the appellation of the Tod Wis = her peticion, was nia cat by 


* ce bes e 
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into N by | the ofa who were {till to conte the ſtatute of the twenty 
fifth of Edward as the rule of their condu@, The houſe of. lords ſeetm not at that 
time to have known or acknowledged the principle, that they themſelves wete 
bound, in their judicial capacity, to follow the rules, which they had eſtabliſhed 
in their legiſlative“. It was alſo enacted, that every one ſhould ſwear ro the per- 
petual maintenance and ſupport of the forfeitures and attainders, and of all the 
other acts paſſed during this Parliament, The archbiſhop of Canterbury added, 


the penalty of excoriminication, as a farther ſecurity of theſe. teeds N Aae. F 


$3 £44428 


"In minke naturally. be expeRted, that the King, being reduced to ſuch ſlayery 
by the combination of the princes of the blood and che chief nobility, and having 
appeared ſo unable to-defend his ſervants from the moſt cruel effects of their re- 
ſentment, would long remain in ſubjection to chem; and never would recover 


. In general, the parliament in thoſe days are all a rin regard to Edward's b bete of len- 
ſous, tho one of the moſt advantageous laws for the ſubject that has ever been euacted. In the 17th 
of the King, the dukes of Lancaſter and Glocefter complain to Richard, that Sir Thymas Talbot, "with others | 
_ of his adherents conſpired the death of the ſaid dukes in divers parts of Cheſhire, as, the ame 'was confeſſtd. 
and well known; and praying that the parliament may fullge yh Wrereupon the King and 
the, lords in the parliament judged the Jame fa to be ojen and high trea/m-: Au hereugen they, 
award two writs, the ont te the ſheriff of York, and the other to the þ ifs of Derby, . 
the ſaid Sir Thomas returnable in the King's bench in the month of Ea ter then pn. An 


_ mation, vas made: in Wiftminfler-hall;' that ap the erf return, and at the next ee 


Sir Thomas, the ſaid Thomos ſhould be convittel of treaſon, "and incur he br and pain of of the ame And 

4, Juch as ſhould receive him after thi proclamation ſhould incar the ſame ho and pain. Cogn, p. 354+ 
It is to be obſerved, that this extraordinary judgiuent was palied in a ume of tranquillity, Tho Tho 

| fatute itſelf of Edward III. reſerves a power to the parliament to declare any new ſpecies | of treaſon, 

it is not to be ſuppoſed that this power, was reſerved to the houſe of lords alone, or that men eh 

be judged by a law ex poſt fade. At leaſt, if ſuch be the meaning of the clauſe; it Pee ns 

(At an wore ax tha img vo eee ee flew nd Jules"! e Te. 


4 18 eee A R D H. 255 
knepf ales; withour the moſt violent ſtruggles and convulfions : But the Oli. XVI. 
event proved otherwiſe, - In" leſs than a twelvemonth, Richard, who was in his 359. 

twenty third year, declured in council, that as he had now attained the full age, 

_ Which/intitled him to govern by his own authority his kingdom and houſehold, 

ke rtſoloed to exerciſe his right of ſovereignty; and when no one ventured to 
dontradict ſo reaſonable an intention, he deprived: Fitz -Alan archbiſhop of Can- 


: 


terbury of the dignity of chancellor, and beſtowed that high office on Wil- 


lam of Wickham biſhop of Wincheſter 3 the biſhop of Hereford was diſplaced 
from the office of treaſurer, the earl of Arundel from that of admiral ; even the 
duke of Gloceſter and the earl ef Warwie were removed for a time from the 
council-board: And no oppoſition was made to theſe great changes. The hiſtory 
of this reign is very imperfect, and very little to be depended on; except where 
it is ſupported by the public records: And it is not eaſy for us to aſſign the 
reaſon. af this unexpected event. Perhaps, ſome, ſecret animoſities, naturally to 
= qe in that ſituation, hed crepe in among the great men, and enabled the 
King to recover his authority, Perhaps, the violence of their former proceedings had 
| loſt. them the affections of the people, who: ſoon repent of any cruel 
to which they are carried by their leaders. However this may be, Richard 1 
| ciſed wich moderation the authority, which he had reſumed. He ſeemed to be WS 
entirely reconciled to his uncles and the other great men, of whom he had ſo 
much teaſon to complain : He never attempted to recal from baniſhment the 
duke of Ireland, whom! he found ſo obnoxious to them: He confirmed by pro- 
clamation the general pardon, which the parliament had paſſed for all offences : I 
| And, he, egurted che affections of the people, by voluntarily remitting ſome ſub- 
N high, had. barn (granted, Hibs s 8 remarkable, 40d men « ingalar in 
of ſuch-generoſity,';,. _:. bu te ng itt 
IArrxn this compoſure; of | domeſtic differences, 9 — reſtoration of the govern- 
ment to its natural fate, chere paſſes an interval of eight years, which. affords not 
many remarkable events. The duke of Lancaſter returned from Spain; having 
to: bis rival all pretenſions to che crown of Caſtile upon payment of a large 
ſum of monoy f. and having married his daughter, Philippa, to the King of Portugal, 
The authority of this prince ſerved to counterbalance that of the duke of Gloceſter, 
and ſecured the power, of Richard, who Paid great court to his eldeſt uncle, by 
Abom hc. had never been offended, and whom he found more moderate in his 
temper than the younger. He made a ceffion to him for life_of the duchy of 
— Guienne | which the inclinations and changeable humour. of the Gaſcons' bad 
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258 HISTORY. or ENGLAND. 


Chaps II reſtored to the Engliſh government z but as they remonſtrated loudly ogint 
1389. this deed; it was finally, with the duke's conſent, revoked by Richard 7. There 


happened an incident, which produced a diſſenſion between Tn and his 
two brothers. After the death of the Spaniſh princeſs, he eſpouſed Catharine 
Swineford, daughter of a private knight of Hainault, by whoſe alliance, Tork 
and Gloceſter thought the dignity of their family much injured: But the King 


gratified his uncle by paſſing in parliament a charter of legitimation to the chil- 


dren, whom that opt had hooks him, before enen and by en the eldeſt, 
Wo ert 0 in th ing .I 
Tur wars, mean be which Richard had inherited! with his 10 Kill 
vbakiriged + tho? interrupted by frequent truces according to the practice of that 
age, and conducted with little vigor, by "reaſon of the weakneſs: of all parties. 
The French war was ſcarce heard of; the tratiquillity | of the northern borders 
was only interrupted by one inroad of the Scots, which proteeded more from a | 
rivalſhip between the two martial families of Piercy and Douglas, than from 50 
national quarrel: A fierce battle or © ſkirmiſh was fought at Otterborne 4, in 


which young Piercy, firnamed Hotſpur, from his impetuous valor, was' eye 


1394 


396. 


priſoner, and Douglas ſlain; and the victory remained undecided J. Some in- 
ſurtections of the Iriſh ctbied the King to make? an expedition into that country; 
which he reduced to obedience ; and he'recovered, in ſome degree; by this en- 


| terprize, his character of courage; which had ſuffered & little by the inactivity of his 


reign. At laſt, the Engliſb and French courts began to think in earneſt of a 
peace; but found it ſo difficult to adjuſt their oppolite preteniſions, that they 
were contented to eſtabliſh a truce of rwenty-fiye years g: Breſt and Cherbbur 
were reftored, the former to the duke of Brittany, the latter to the King of Ne 


_ varre : Both parties were left in poſſeſſion of all the other places laces which they he 


at preſent : And to fender the amity between the two.ctowns more durable, 
Richard, who was now a widower, was affianced to Tfabella, the daughter of 
Charles I. This princeſs was only ſeven years of age; but the King agreed to 
ſo unequal a match, chiefiy that he might fortify himſelf, by this alliance, agalnſt 
the enterprizes of his Zar. e the wiegt turbulency' as well as ineonſtancy of 
his barons. 259097 ein t 4 2 1 des fl T”.. 


Tur adminiſtration of the King tho * was not, in this interval, ſollied by 


any unpopular aft, except che ſeizure of the charter of Landen“, which Was. 


ne eee 1 


0 hd 0 
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GALERIA TR? Dt: 7-16: —_ 
—— reſtored, had not tended much to fortify his 1 his per- hap, XVII. 
ſonal character brought him into contempt, even while his public government 355. 
appeared in a good meaſure unexceptionable. Indolent, expenſive, addicted to 
low pleaſures : he ſpent his hole time in feaſting and jollity, and diſſipated in 
idle ſhow, or in bounty to favourites of no reputation, that revenue which the peo- 
ple expected to ſee him employ in enterprizes directed to public honour, and ad- 
vantage. He forgot his rank by admitting all men to his familiaricy. ; and he 
was not ſenſible; that their acquaintance with, the qualities, of his mind was not 
able to impreſs them with the reſpect which he neglected to preſerve from his 
birth and ſtation. T he earls of Kent and Huntington, his half brothers, 
were his chief confidents and favourites and tho' he never devoted himſelf to 
them with fo profuſe an affection as that with which he had been attached to the 
duke of Ireland, it was eaſy for men to ſee that every grace paſſed thro their 
hands, and that the King had rendered himſelf a mere cypher in the government. 
The ſmall regard, which the public bore. to his perſon, diſpoſed them to murmur 
againſt his adminiſtration, and to receive with greedy cars every ee which 
| the diſcontented or ambitious grandes ſuggeſted to them. | 
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SGrocksrrn ſoon perceived all the advantages, which this diflote phe 1397. - 
gave him ; and finding, that both reſentment and jealouſy on the fide” of his Cabals of the 
nephew ſtill prevented him from acquiting any aſcendant over that prince, he de- pure of Glo- 
termined to cultivate his po papllarity with the nation, and to revenge himſelf nn 
thoſe who eclipſed him in favour and authority. He ſeldom appeared at court 
or in council : He never declared his opinion, but! in order to difapprove of the 
meaſures embraced by the King and his favourites: And he courted the ftiend- 
ſhip of every man, whom diſappointments or private reſentment had rendered 
an enemy to the adminiſtration: The long truce with France was very Unpo- 
pular with the Engliſh, who breathed nothing but war againſt that hoſtile na- 
tion 3 and Gloceſter took care to encourage all the vulgar prejudices, which pre- 
vailed on this ſubject. Forgetting the misfortunes, which attended the Engliſh' 
arms during the latter years of Edward ; he made an invidious compariſon be” 
tween the: glories of that reign and the inactivity of the preſent, and he lamented 
that Richard ſhould/ have degenerated ſo far from the heroic virtües, by which 
his father and his grand- father were diſtinguiſhed, , The military men were in- 
flanged. with a deſire of war, when they heard. him talk of the fignal victories - 
formerly obtained, and of the eaſy prey Which might be made of the French 
riehes by the ſuperior valor of the Engliſh : The populace readily embraced the, 
ſame ſentiments: And all men exclaimed, that this prince whoſe councils were 


ſo Much neglected, was the true ſupport of Engliſm honcur, and alone able 0 
LI 2 | : dan 
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Chap, XVI. raiſe the nation to its former height of power and ſplendor; Ii great-abilities, 


1397. 
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his popular manners, his princely extraction, his immenſe riches; his high of. 
fice of conſtable *; all theſe advantages, not a lietle aſſiſted by his want of courr-- 
favour, gave as a mighty authority in the een eee. ex- 
e, formidable to Richard and his miniſters. Nee . 


FnorssaR r r, a contemporary author and very impattial, Sat Gate crit 1 
ſomewhat impaired by his want of exactneſs in material facts, aſefibes to the 
duke of Gloceſter more deſperate views, and ſuch as were tat "Ineomparible: 
with the government and domeſtic tranquillity of the nation. "According to that 
hiſtorian, he propoſed to his nephew, Roger Mortimer, earl of Marche,” whom 
Richard had declared his ſucceſſor, to give him immediate poſſefſion' of the 
throne, by the depoſition of a prince, ſo unworthy of government and authority? 8 
And when Mortimer declined this project, he reſolved to make partition of the 
kingdom between himſelf, his two brothers, and the ear! of Arundel; and to dite 
poſſeſs Richard entirely of the crown. The King, it is faid, being informed of 


theſe deſigns, ſaw, that either his own ruin or that of Gloceſter was inevitable; 


and he reſolved, by a haſty blow, to prevent the execution of ſuch deſtructive 
projects. This is certain, that Gloceſter, by his own confeſſion, had oſten af- 
fected to ſpeak contemptuouſly of the King's perſon, and government 3 had deli» 


derated concerning the lawfulneſs of throwing, off allegiance to him; and had 
even born part in a ſecret conference, where his | depofition was propoſed: and 


talked of, and determined : But. it is reaſonable to think, that his ſchemes were 
not ſo far advanced as to make him think of their immediate execution. The, 
danger, probably, was ſtill too diſtant to render a Deas remedy entirely nes 
ceſſary for the ſecurity of the governnent. 6 It 

Bur whatever opinion we may form of Gloceſter's n is 3 

to the French truce and alliance was public and avowed ; and that court, which 
had now a great influence oyer the King, puſhed him to provide. for his own 
ſafety, by taking revenge of the dangerous deſigns of his uncle. The reſentment 
of his former violences revived ; the ſenſe of his refractory and uncompliant be- 
haviour was till recent; and a man, whoſe ambition had once uſurped royal. 


authority, and murdered all the faithful rv ant of che 1 58 was . . 


'® Rymer, vol. 7. P. 192. 1 Liv. 4 Chap.'86. * 

I Cotton, p. 378. Tyrrel, vol, 3. part 2. p. 972, from the records. * Hiftory, vol. 1. 
p- 473. That this confeſſion was genuine, and obtained without violence, may be y depended 
on. Judge Rickhill, who brought it over from Calais, was tried on that account, and acquitted in 

the fuſt parliament of Henry IV. when Gloceſter's party was prevalent. His acquittal, notwichſtand- 
ing his innocence, may even appear marvellous, conſidering the times. See Cotton, p. 3. 
x | | 3 able, 
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The King's precipitant temper admitted of n deliberation: He ordered Gloceſt- 
er to be urexpectediy arreſted q to be hurried into a ſfip which was lying in the 
river 5” and to be carried over to Calais, where alone, He thought, that, by reaſon 


of his numerous partizans, he could ſafely be detained in cuſtody . The earls 


of Arundel and Wat wie,, were ſeized at the ſame time: The malecontents, ſo 
ſuddenly! deprived of their leaders, were aſtoniſhed, and over-awed : And the 
concurrence of the- dukes of Laneaſter and York, in thoſe meaſures, with that 
of the earls of Derby and Rittand; the ſons of theſe ae 7. rare The 
all poſſibility of reſiſtance. | 

A PARLIAMENT was immediately ſummoned ar Weſttninſter'; and the King 
doubted not to find the peers, and 'ſtill more the commons, very compliant with 


| his will. This houſe had in a former parliament given him very ſenſible proofs 
of "their obedience f'; and the preſent ſuppreſſion of Glocefter's party made him 
{till more affyred o a f Sürbe election. As a farther expedient for that pur- 


poſe, he is alſo [aid to have employed the influence of the ſheriffs; a practice 
which, as it was then fornewhar new, gave great umbrage, but which the eſta- 
bliſhed authority of that afſembly rendered afterwards more familiar to the na- 
tion, Accordingly, the parliament paſſed whatever acts the King was pleaſed to 
dictate to them F: They annulled forever the commiſſion which ufurped upon 
the royal authority, vi declared it treaſonable to attempt, in any futute period, 
the revival of any ſimilar cotmiſſion I: They abrogated all the acts mr Opt n 
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was 20 w 10 hen ord! and draw them into votes and reſolations very Gent peu they Gated 
pprpaſe: A member had propoſe ſome petitions concerning the tate of the nation; in which, among 
other things, the houſe, recorpmended: frugality, w che King, and for that purpoſe,: defired,, that the 
court ſhould not be ſo moch frequented as formerly with ö and ladien. The King was diſpleaſed 


with this freedom: The commons very humbly craved pardon : He was not ſatisfied unleſs they would | 


natne the mover of that petition. It happened to be one Haxey, whom the parliament, in order to 
make attonement, condemned for this offence to die the death of a traitor. But the King, at the de. 
fire of the archbiſnop of Canterbury, and the prelates, pardoned him. When a parliament in thoſe- 
times, not agitated by any faction, and being at entire freedom, could be guilty of ſuch monſtrous ex - 


waragace, it is caſy to judge what might be erpected from them in more trying fituations.. See Cot- 
ton's abridg; p. 361, 362. 
5 The nobles. brought numerous retainers with them kx en * 
ſingham, p. 354. The King had a few Cheſhire men for his guad. | 
1 Statutes at large, 21. Richard II. : Shel 
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Chap. XVII. attainted the King's miniſters, and hielt that parliament who paſſed them, and 
3% the whole nation, had ſworn in violably to maintain: Andi they declared he g- 
-neral pardon then granted to be invalid, as extorted by force, and never ratified 
iby the free conſent of the King. Tho Richard. after he reſumed the:government, 
and lay no longer under conſtraint, had voluntarily, by praelamation, confirmed 
that general indempity ; this circumſtance ſeemed nat, in their eyes, t merit the 
leaſt conſideration. Even a particular pardon granted ſix yea aſter to the earl 
of Arundel, was annulled by parliament; upon pretence, that it was procured: by 
ſurprize, and that the King was 1 then aun inted ee degree of guilt in- 
curred by that nobleman. Nein 
Tax commons then entered an impeachment againſt Fitz-Alan, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and brother to Arundel, and accuſed him of his concurrence in pro: 
curing the illegal commiſſion, and in attainting the King's miniſters. The pri- 
mate pleaded guilty z but as he was protected by the « eccleſiaſtical privileges, the 
King was ſatisfied with a ſentence, which bapiſbed him the kingdom, and en 
his temporalities * *. An appeal or accuſation was preſented againſt the duke o 
Gloceſter, and the earls of Arundel and Warwic, by the earls of Rutland, Kent, 
Huntington, Somerſet, Saliſbury, and Nottingham, together with the lords \ Spen- 
cer and, Scrope, and they were accuſed of. the lame. crimes which, had been 1 im. 
puted to the archbiſhop, 3 as well. as of their appearance againſt the King in a bol. 
tile manner. at Haringay- park. 'The earl of Arundel, who was brought t to the 
bar, very wiſely conſined all his defence to the pleading both, the general and par- 
ticular pardon of the King; but was over ruled, condemned and executed f. 
The earl of Warwic, who was alſo convicted of high treaſon, was, on account of 
his ſubmiſſive behaviour, pardoned as to his life, but doomed to perpetual baniſh- 
ment in the Ile of Man. Na new acts of treaſon were imputed to either of theſe 
noblemen. The only crimes, for. which they were condemned, were the old at- 
3 tempts againſt the crown, which ſeemed to be obliterated, both by the diſtance of 
\ time, and by repeated pardons F. The reaſons of this method of proceeding, 
1 it is difficult to conjecture. The recent conſpiracies of Gloceſter ſeem certain 
from his own. confeſſion : But perhaps, the King and miniſtry bad not, at 7 
time, in their hands, any ſatisfactory proof of their reality; . perhaps 1 it was difh-, 
| cult to convict Arundel and Warwic, of any . concurrence: in them; perhaps, . 
1 | efiquiry into theſe conſpiracies would have involved in the guilt ſome of thoſe 
g great noblemen, 'who now concurred with the crown, and whom it was neceſſary © 
po cover from all N or perhaps, the Kipg, acording to the genus of 


. Cotton, p. Nes. en Coed p. 377+ Froiſſart by, 4. chip. go.” "lin p. 354. | 
1 . vol. 3. * 2. p. 960 from the records. k | 
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cha gt was very indifferent about: ſaving even the appearances of juſtice and Chap XVII. 
equity; and was only ſalicitous by any mean to enſure ſucceſs in theſe proſecutions, 1397. 
This paint, like een Runen r e " leave een 
undetermined. Il * 31! 18 70 £7, N 113 20 21 112 57 ils : 
„ eee ee 0 b el Mareſchal, eee of Calais, to N 
oyer the duke of · Gloceſter, in order to his trial; but the governor returned for 8 _ 
anſwer, that the duke had died ſuddenly of an apoplexy in that fortreſs. No- 
thing could be more ſuſpicious! than the time of that prince's death: It became 
immediately the general opinion, that he was murdered by orders from his nephew: 
In the ſubſequent reign undoubted proofs were produced to parliament, that he 
had been ſuffocated with pillows by his keepers * : And it appeared, that the 
King, apprehenſive leſt the public trial and execution of ſo popular a prince, and 
ſo near a relation, might prove both dangerous and invidious, had taken this baſe 
method of gratifying,” and as be fancied, concealing: his revenge upon him. 
Both parties, in their ſucceſſive triumphs, ſeem to have had no farther condern 
than that of tetaliating upon their adverſaries ; and neither of them were aware, 
that, an imitating, they indirectly el asfar as ape in their Faber * the 
illegal violences of e . eo luntfings 257 

_ T as feſſion' concluded with eee ee eee e the 
earl of Derby was mate duke of Hereford; the carl of Rutland, duke of Albe- 
marle; the earl of Kent, duke of Surrey; the earl of Huntington! duke of Ex- 


eter; the carl of Nottingham, duke of Norfolk; the earl of Somerſet, marquis 
of Dorſet ;; lord Spencer, earl of Gloceſter; Ralph Neil, carl of Weſtmoreland; 


Thomas, Piercy,: eatl of Worceſter 3 William Scrope, earl of Wiltſhire k. The 
parliament, after a ſeſſion of twelve days, Was then adjourned to Shrewſbury. 
The King, before the departure of the members, exacted of them an oath for 
the perpetual maintainance and eſtabliſhment of their acts, ſimilar to that which 
had formerly been required by the duke of Geo and s en which 
had already we veg. nb. 22 Ts My. 
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anxious was Richard for the ſecurity. of theſo acts, Wen be; obliged the lords Wy 28th 7 1 0 
commons to ſwrar ane w to them on the croſs of Canterbury 4; and he ſoon after 

procured a bull from the Pope, by whieh they were, as he 'imagined; perpetu- 

ally ſecured and eſtabliſhed 6. The parliament, on che other hand, conferred on 


him for life the duties ou wool, wool- tells, and leather, and granted him N | 


© Cotidn,” p. 399, 400. Dugdale, vol. 2, p. 71. N J dun, b. 370 n. N 
4 Cotton, p. 371. 5 Walfingham, p. 388. 4 1 ha 
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Chap. XVII. a ſubſidy of one whole bench and fifteenth" and of a half trench ond ima 
' 1398, They alſo reverſed the :attainder::of Treſilian and the other judges; and with: 
the. approbation of the preſent judgrs, declared the anſwers, for Which theſe 
magiſtrates had been impeached, to be juſt and legal“: And they carried 
ſio far their tetroſpect as to reyerſe on the petition of the lord: Spencer, earl 
of Gloceſter, the attainder pronounced. againſt the two. Spencers in the reign 
of Edward II +. The antient hiſtory of England is nothing but a; catalogue of 
reverſals: Every thing is in fluctuation and movement: One faction is continu- 
ally undoing what was eſtabliſned by another: And che multiplied oaths, which 
- each party requires for the ſecurity. af che ot b a enen Pd 
5 ; ſciouſneſs of their inſtability. 2121125 wad Jed 
Tux parliament, before they were diflabved; klebe * ben ee of werds 
loeds and fix commoners , whom they veſted with the whole power both of lords 
and commons, and endowed with full authority to finiſ all buſineſs, which had 
been laid before the houſes; and which they had not had leiſure to bring to a con- 
. clufion F_ This was a very unuſual conceſſion 3 and tho'-it was limited in the 
Object, might, either immediately or as a precedent, have proved dangerous to 
the conſtitution : But the cauſe of that extraordinary” meaſure was an event very 
ſingular and unexpected, which engaged the attention of the parliament: 
- ArTzx the deſtruction of the duke of Gloceſter and the heads of that party, a 
| miſunderſtanding broke out among thoſe noblemen who had joined in the pro- 
ſecution; and the King wanted either authority ſufncient to appeaſe it, ur fore · 
| | fight to prevent it. The duke of Hereford appeared in parliament; and accuſed 
7 1 the duke of Norfolk of having ſpoke to him, in private, many ſlanderous words 
| | of the King, and of having imputed to his "majeſty an intention of. fubverting 
and deftroying many of his principal nobility l. / Norfolk denied the cHarge, 
gave Hereford the lie, and offered to prove his innocence by duel; The hal. : 
4 lenge was accepted: The time and place of combat were appointed: And) as the 
| event of this important trial by arms min require the clinch of 5 


1. 


: 4G «Gn 21 Rich! II. we: bs 8 37. n e ei e isa 
3 The names of the commiſſſeners were the dukes of Lancaſter, York, ee e eee 
1 | eter, the marquis of Dorſet; the carls of Match. Saliburyt Northumberland, Glocoſter, Wine 

and Wiltſhire, John Buſſey, Henry Gr 75 3225 Ruſſel, Robert Teye, Henry Chelmeſwike, . 

14 John Golofre. It is to be remarked, the duke of Lancaſter always concurred with the reſt in al 
1 thelr proceedings, ever; in thi berief * fon, which (vas aftef wrde ſo much complained of. 


$ Cotton, p. 372. Walſingham, p. 355. 5 +. Ks p-. 372. Parliamentary, hiſtory, 
vol. 1. p. 490 5 TR 8 
| 55 | com- 
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committee, than to prolong the ſeſſion beyond the uſual time, which cuſtom Chap. XVI. 
ang general convenience had preſcribed to it?. .. 
Tux duke of Hereford was certainly very little delicate in point of hondur, to 

betray a private converſation to the ruin of the perſon who entruſted him; and 

we may thence be more inclined to believe the duke of Norfolk's denial, than the 
other's aſſeveration. But Norfolk had in theſe tranſactions betrayed an equal ne- 

glect of honour, which brings him entirely to a level with his antagoniſt. Tho 

he had publickly joined with the duke of Gloceſter and that party in all the for- 

mer violences put upon the King; and his name ſtands among the appellants who 
accuſed the duke of Ireland and the other miniſters: Yet was he not aſhamed 
publickly to impeach his former aſſociates ſor the very crimes, which he had con- 
curred with them in committing, and his name encreaſes the liſt of thoſe ap- 

pellants who brought them to a trial. Such were the principles and practices of 


thoſe antient knights and barons during the e of the feudal government, 
and the reign of chivalry.” 


Tus liſts for this deciſion of truth 24 right were appointed at Coventry be- 
ke the King: All the nobility of England bandied into parties, and adhered 
either to the one duke or the other: The whole nation was held in ſuſpence with 
regard to the event : But when the two champions appeared in the field, accou- 
tered for the combat, the King interpoſed to prevent, both the preſent effuſion 
of ſuch noble blood, and the future conſequences of the quarrel. By the advice 
and authority of -the parliamentary commiſſioners, he ſtopped the duel ; and to 
ſhow his impartiality, he ordered, by the ſame authority, both the combatants to 
leave the kingdom +, aſſigning one country for the place of Norfolk's exile, 
which he declared e and another for that of Hereford, FR he limited 
to ten years. 


- HzzeronD was a man * great RISE 154 cominand of temperz Fl he | 
behaved himſelf with ſo much ſubmiſſion in theſe delicate circumſtances, that the 
King, before his departure, promi ſed to ſhorten the term of his exile four years; 
and he alſo granted him letters patent, by which he was empowered, in caſe any 
inheritance' ſhould in the mean time fall to him, to enter n in ee 
ſion, and to poſtpone the doing homage till his return. 

Taz weakneſs and fluctuation of Richard's councils appear no. OR. more e Wien 
dent than in the conduct of this affair. No ſooner had Henry left the kingdom, of Henry 


duke of H 
In the firſt year of Henry. VI. when the authority of parliament was great, and when that af: reford, 21 


ſembly could leaſt be ſuſpected of lying under violence, à like dann was Conde on th council 
from like motives of convenience. See Cotton, p. 564. | 


1 Cotton, p. 380. Walſingham, p. 356. ee e eee eee 
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. than the King s jealouſy of the immenſe power and riches af that family revived z 
and he was ſenſible, that, by Gloceſter's. death, he had only. removed a counter- 
poize to the Lancaſtfian intereſt, which was now become formidable. to his crown 
and kingdom. Bein informed, that Hereford had opened, a, treaty of majriage 
with the daughter A the Juke of Berry, uncle to the F Wc King King, he. deter- 
mined to prevent the finiſhing of an alliance, which would: extend ſo, much the. inte- 
reſt of that nobleman into foreign countries z and he ſent over the earl of Saliſ- 
bury to Paris with a commiſſion for that purpoſe. The death of the, duke of 
' Lancaſter, which happened ſoon after, called upon. him to take new. reſolutions 
with regard to that opulent ſucceſſion, The, pteſent duke, in confequence of the 
Keg s patent, deſired to be put in poſſeſſion, « of the eſtate apd, juriſdictions, of 
his father: But Richard, afraid of ſtrepgtbening | the bad of a man, whom he 
had already ſp ſenſibiy injured, applied to the parliamentary commiſſioners, and 
perſuaded them that this affair, was but an appendage of that Wk, which 
the parliament had delegated to them. By their aut ority, he revoked his let- 
ters patent, and retained poſſeſſion of the eſtate of Lancaſter : And by by, the lame 
authority, he ſeized and tried the duke' 3 attorney, who had procured and infiſted 
on the letters, and had him condemned as a traitor, for faithfully executing that 
truſt to bis maſter . A moſt extravagant act of power! even tho the King 
changed, i in favour r of 6 the W the : petley or atk in "that, of bagiſh- 
ment. 115 0 
H xxx, the new duke ae had King be by his PP and 
abilities, the eſteem of the public; and having ſer ved with diſtinction againſt the 
infidels in Lithuania, he had Joined to his other praiſes thoſs of piety. and valour, 
virtues which have at all times a great influence over mankind, and were, during , 
thoſe ages, the qualities chiefty held in eſtimation- E. He was connected with 
moſt of the principal nobility by blood, alliances, or friendſhip ; and as tlie in- 
jury, done him by the King, might in its conſequences affect all of them, he 
eaſily brought them, by a ſenſe of common intereſt, to take part in his-reſent< 
ment. The people, who: muſt. have an object of affaction, and: who found no- 
thing in the King's perſon, which they could love or revere, and were even diſ. 
guſted With many parts of ne 1356 erlegte Henry that attach 
Tyrrel, vol. 3. Pert 2. p. 997, hom Ae, th; +, Walkngham, ads. eee 
1 He levied fines from thoſs who had ten year before joined the duke: of Mob ary panty + 
"They were obliged to pay him money, before he would allow them to enjoy the” benefit'of the in- 
demnity.; and in the articles of charge againft him. it is aſſerted, that the paymentof,one.fine did not 
ſuffice; It is indeed likely, that his miniſters woultl. abuſe the pqwer put inta their hands;; and this: 


grievance extended to very many people. l 17 en . reh a 
8 8 Ku See Qtterburn, p. 199. Nes 
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loin; AK ths death er wbb duke of Glottftc? hid lert vittiout any fixed di- Chap. xvi, 
tion, His misfertüunes Were Himented ;"the injuſtice; which he had ſuffered, 2399: 
complained of; and alf men turned their yet towards him, as the only perſon who 
could retrieve the loſt honour of the nition, 1 en the" yp abies of 
the government. "i 

' Writs ſueh was the Aiſpolitisn of ths W Richita bad the küipruskeder to Return of 
embirk for Ireland; in order to revenge” the death of his couſin, Roger earl of Henry. 
Marche, the preſumptive heir of the crown, who had lately been flain in a Kir- 
miſn by the natives; and he thereby left the kingdom of England open to the 
attempts of his provoked ind ambitious enemy. Henry, embarking at Nantz 4th July, 
with a retinue of ſixty perſons, among whom were the archbiſhop of Canterbury | | 
and the young earl of Arundel, nephew to that prelate, landed at Ravenſpur in 
Yorkſhire ; and was immediately joined by the carls of Northumberland and 

Weſtmoreland, two of the moſt potent barons in England. He here took a 
ſolemn oarh, that he had no other purpoſe in this invafion, than to recover the 
dutchy of Lancaſter, unjuſtly detained from him; and he invited all Bis friends 
in England, and all lovers of their country, to ſecond him in this reaſonable and 
moderate pretenſion. Every place was in commotion: The malecbntents in all 
quarters fle to arms: London diſcovered the ſtrongeſt ſymptoins' of its diſpo- 
ſition to mutiny and rebellion': And Henry's army, TO on ey Uay's | 
march, ſoon arnbunted-to'the number of 60,000 mien. 

Ta duke of York was left g üardian of the realm; a : place to which his bicth Genend ia! 
intitled Him, but Which Both his fender abilities, and wo s natural connexions with furreQion, 
the duke of Laticaſter, rendbted nit utterly Age of fillin in loch a a dan. 


„% „ 


ved bis — Rad attended the King in int 3 and che eſt of Rich. 45 
arcs friends ere every where more feeble than thoſe of his enemies. The duke WE 

of Lork, however, appointed the rendez vous of his forces at St. Albans, and 5 

ſwon aſſembled an __ of en ak "bur: found them” "entirely deſtitute of 


entreated.: oe not to eee a wok and humble applicant in the eder of bis 
legal patrinony ij and the Guardian even declared publick y that he wou fecond his 
nephew” in ſo reaſonable's requeſt. - His army, embracet Wich actlämatiönz te 
ſame party and the duke of Lancaſter, felinforced by their numbers, was now — 
iatirely maſter of the kingdom. He haſtened td Briſtol, into which ſome" of 
50 e s miniſters had thrown themſelves; and ſoon obliging that place to ſur- 
1112 NM m 2 render, 


| 


* 
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"1 Chap. XV1L. render, he yielded to the cries / of the populace, and without giving them a ab. 


1399- 


iſt Septr. 


ordered the earl of Wiltſhire, Sir John Bufly, and Sir Henry GW] we he 
there took priſoners, to be led out to immediate execution. | 

Tux King, receiving intelligence of this invaſion and infure6ftion, haſtened 
over from Ireland, and landed in Milfard Haven with a body of 20,000 men: 
But even this army, ſo much inferior to the enemy, were either, overawed by 


the general combination of the kingdom, or ſeized with the ſame ſpirit of 


rebellion; and they gradually deſerted him, till he found that he had not 
above 6000 men, who followed his ſtandard. It appeared, therefore, neceſſary tao 
retire ſecretly from this ſmall body, which ſerved only to expoſe him to danger z 


and he fled to the iſle of Angleſea, where he purpoſed to embark either for 


Ireland or France, and there await the favourable opportunities, which the re- 
turn of his ſubjeRs to a ſenſe of duty, or their future diſcontents againſt the duke 


| of Lancaſter, would probably afford him, Henry, ſenſible. of this danger, ſent - 


to him the earl of Northumberland with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty and 
ſubmiſſion ;, and that nobleman, by treachery and falſe oaths, made himſelf maſ- 


ter of the King s perſon, and carried him to his enemy at Flint caſtle. Richard was. 


conducted to London, by the duke of Lancaſter, who was there received with the 
acclamations of the mutinous populace. It is pretended, that the Recorder met 
bim on the road; and in the name of the city, entreated him, for the public 
ſafety, to put Richard to death, with all his adherents who were priſoners ; but. 
the duke very prudently determined to. make many others participate of his guilt, _ 
before he would proceed to thoſe extremities. , For this, purpoſe, he iſſued writs. 


of election in the King's name, and n the We meeting of a . 
liament at Weſtminſter. | 


Sven of the peers, as were the mb 8 to 5 King, * e fled or va 
priſoned ; and no opponents, even among the barons, dared to appear againſt Henry 


amid that ſcene of outrage and violence, which commonly attends revolutions, more 


eſpecially in England during thoſe turbulent ages: And it is alſo eaſy to imagine, 
that a houſe of commons, elected during this univerſal ferment, and this triumph of 
the Lancaſtrian party, would be extremely attached to that cauſe, and ready to ſe- 
cond every ſuggeſtion of their leader. That order, being as yet of too little 
weight to ſtem the torrent, was always carried along with it, and ſerved only to 
encreaſe the violence, which the public intereſt required it ſhould endeavour to. 


Ker of controul. The duke of Lancaſter, therefore, ſenſible that he would be entirely 


maſter, began to oyrry his views to the crown itſelf; and he deliberated with his 
n n the moſt proper means of eng; his Wr purpoſe. He 
2 * Wllogham, FER 1 3 
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geſt extorted a reſignation from Richard o; but as he knew, that that deed would _— X08 


_ plainly appear the reſult of force and fear, he alſo propoſed, notwithſtanding the 
danger of the precedent to himſelf and his poſterity, to have him ſolemnly de- 
poſed i in parliament for his pretended tyranny and miſcondut. A charge, conſiſt- 
ing of thirty-three articles, was accordingly drawn up againſt 17 855 and preſented 
to that aſſembly . 

Ir we examine theſe articles, wh ch are expreſſed with extreme acrimony acainſt 
Richard, we ſhall find, that, except ſome raſh ſpeeches, which are imputed to 
him Þ, and of whoſe reality, as they are ſaid to have paſſed in private converſations 
we may very reaſonably entertain ſome doubt; the chief amount of the charge 
is contained in his violent conduct during the laſt years of his reign, and naturally 
divides itſelf into two principal heads. The firſt and moſt conſiderable is the 
revenge, which he took on the princes and great barons, who had formerly 
uſurped, and ſtill perſevered in controuling and threatning his authority; the 
ſecond is the violation of the laws and general privileges of his people. But the 
former, however irregular in many of its circumſtances, was fully ſupported by 
authority of parliament, and was but a copy of the violence, which the princes 
and barons themſelves, during their former triumph, had exerciſed againſt him 
and his party. The detention of Lancaſter's eſtate was, properly ſpeaking, a 
revocation, by the appearance at leaſt of parliamentary authority, of a grace, 
which the King himſelf had formerly granted him. The murder of Gloceſler 
(for the ſecret execution, however merited, of that prince, certainly deſerves this 

appellation) was a private deed, formed not any precedent, and implied not any 
aſſumed or arbitrary power of the crown, which could juſtly give umbrage to 
the people. It was really the effect of the King's weakneſs, rather than ambition; 
and. proves, that, inſtead of being dangerous to the conſtitution, he poſſeſſed not 
even the authority requiſite for the execution of the laws. 

Tus ſecond head of accuſation,” as it conſiſts moſtly of general facts, and was 
framed by Richard's inveterate enemies, and was never allowed to be anſwered by 
him or his friends; it is more difficult to form a judgment of. The greateſt part 
of theſe grievances, objected to Richard, ſeems to be the exertion of arbitrary preroga- ' 
tives; ſuch as the diſpenſing power ||, levying purveyance $, employing the mar- 

' ſhal's court I, extorting loans *, granting protections from. law-ſuits ; pre- 

rogatives, which, tho? often coltiplidbel of, had often been _ exerciſed by his 
predeceſſors, and ſtill continued to be ſo by his ſucceſſors. But whether his ir- | 
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os xn. regular acts of this kind were more frequent and injudicious and violent than 
39, aſual, or were only laid hold of and more exaggerated, by the factions, to which 


the weakneſs of his reign had given birth, we are not able ar this diſtance to de- 
termine with certainty. There is however one circumſtance, in which his conduct 
is viſibly different from that of his grandfather : He is not accufed of having 
impoſed one arbitrary tax, without conſent of parliament, during his whole 
reign »: Scarce a year paſſed during the reiga of Edward, which was free from 
complaints with regard to this grievous and dangerous exertion of authority. Bur, 
perhaps, the great aſcendant, which Edward had acquired over his people, to- 


_ gether with his great prudence, enabled him to make a uſe very advantageous to 


his ſubjects of this and other arbitrary prerogatives, and rendered them a ſmaller 
grievance in his hands, than a leſs abſolute authority in choſe of his grandſon. 
This is a point, which it would be raſh for us to decide poſitively on either ſide; 
but it is certain, that a charge drawn up by the duke of Lancaſter, and aſſented 
to by a parliament, ſituated in theſe circumſtances, forms no manner of preſump- 


tion with regard to the unuſual e or violence of the King's Wee in 
this particular +, 


Wnuxx the charge againſt Richard was preſented to the parliammetit; tho” it 
8 liable, almoſt in every article, to objections, it was not canvaſſed, nor ex- 
amined, nor diſputed in either houſe, and ſeemed to be received with unanimods 
approbation. One man alone, the biſhop of Carlifle, had the courage, amidſt 


We learn from Cotton, p. 362, that the King, by his chancellor, told the commons, thut they 
ewere ſunderly bound to him, and namely in forbearing to charge them with diſmes and fifteens, the which 
he meant no more to charge them in his own perſon. Theſe words, no nbre, allude to the practice of 
hjs predeceſſors: He had not himſelf impoſed any arbitrary taxes: Even the parliament, in the 
articles of his depoſition, tho? they complain of un. affirm not, inn 4th 


legally or by arbitrary will. 


+ To ſhow-how little credit is to be given to this charge agaiaid Rickard, we may obſerve, an- 


law in the 13 Edw. III. had been made againſt the continuance of ſheriffs for more than one eur: 


But the inconvenience of changes having afterwards appeared from experience, the commbns-in the | 
twentieth of this King, applied by petition that the ſheriffs might be continued ; tho? that petition 
had not been enacted into a flatute, by reaſon of other diſapreeable circumſtances, which attended it. 
See Cotton, p. 361. It was certainly a very moderate exerciſe of the diſpenſing power for the Ring 
to continue the ſheriffs, after he found that that practice would be acceptable to his ſubjeQs, and had 
been applied for by one houſe of parliament: Vet is this made an article of charge againſt him by the. 
preſent parliament, See art. 18, Walſingham ſpeaking of a period early in Richard's minority, ſays, | 


But aubat co ad of parliament figuify, when; after they are made, they take no effi; fontt the King. 


by the advice of the privy-council, takes upon him to alter, or wholly ſet afide, all theſe things, which by 


general conſent had been ordained in parliament ? If Richard, therefore, 6xetciſetl the diſpenſing power, 


he was warranted by CR be AS oe aa ner N g 01 oo 
n 
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* irrte dinoyalty and violence, to appear in defence of his unhappy maſter, * XVIt. 
and to plead. bis cauſe againſt all the power of the prevailing party. Tho” ſome 
topics, employed by that virtuous prelate, may ſeem. to favour too much the 
doctrine of paſſive obedience, and to make too large a ſacrifice of the rights of 
mankind: ; he was naturally puſhed into that extreme by his abhorrence of the 
preſent licentious factions ;. and ſuch intrepidity, as well as diſintereſtedneſs of 
behaviour, proves, that, whatever his ſpeculative principles were, his heart was 
elevated far above the meanneſs and abject ſubmiſſion of a ſlave. He repreſented: 
to the parliament, that all the abuſes of government, which could juſtly be im- 
puted to Richard, far from amounting to tyranny, were merely the reſult of 
error, youth, or miſguided council, and admitted of a remedy, more eafy and 
| ſalutary, than a total ſubverſion af the conſtitution; That even had they been- 
much more violent and dangerous than they really were, they had chiefly pro- 
ceeded from former examples of reſiſtance, which, making the prince fen- 
ſidhle of his precarious ſituation, had obliged him to eſtabliſh his throne by ir- 
regular and: arbitrary. expedients. That a rebellious diſpoſition in ſubjects was tlie 
principal cauſe of tyranny in Kings: Laws could never ſecure the ſubject, which 
dich not give ſecurity to the ſovereign: And if the maxim of inviolable loyalty,. 
which formed the baſis of the Engliſh government, were once rejected, the pri- 
vileges. belongiog to the ſeveral orders of the ſtate, inſtead of being fortified by that 
licemtiauſneſs, would. thereby loſe the ſuroſt foundation of their force and ſtability- 
That the parliamentary depoſition of Edward II. far from making a precedent; 
which could. cantroul this maxim, was anly the example of ſucceſsful violence; 

ö and it was: ſufficiently: to be lamented, that crimes were ſo oſten committed in the 
warld, without eſtahliſhing principles which might juſtify and authorize them. 
That eyen that precedent, falſe: and dangerous as it was, could never warrant the 
preſent exceſſes, which were ſo much greater; and whieh would entail diſtraction 
and. miſery on the nation, to their lateft-poſterity. - That the ſucceſſion, ar leaſt, 
of the crown, was then preſerved-inviolate: The lineal heir. was placed on the: 
thrane.: And the- people had an opportunity, by their legal obedience to him, of 
making atonement for the violences which they had committed againſt his prede- 
ceſſor. That a. deſcendant of Lionel, duke of Clarence, the elder hrother of the 
late duke of Lancaſter, had been declared in parliament ſueceſſor to the crown: 
He. had left paſferity: And their title, however it might be overpowered by pre- 
ſent force and faction, could never be obliterated from the minds: of the people: 

That if the turbulent diſpoſition alone of the nation, had overturned the well 
eſtabliſhed throne of ſo. good a prince as Richard; what bloody commotions 
muſt enſue, when the ſame cauſe was united to the motive of reſtoring the legal 
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* Ctiap/ XVII. and undoubted heir to his authority ? That the new government, "intended to bs 
1396. eſtabliſhed, would ſtand on no principles; and would ſcarce retain any pretence, 
by which it could challenge the obedience of men of ſenſe or virtue. That the 
- claim of lineal deſcent was ſo groſs as ſcarcely to deceive the moſt ignorant of the 
populace: Conqueſt could never be pleaded by a rebel againſt his ſovereign : The 
conſent of the people had no authority in a monarchy not derived from conſent, 
but eſtabliſhed by hereditary right; and however the nation might be juſtified, in 
depoſing the miſguided Richard, it could never have any reaſon for paſſing by 
his lawful heir and ſucceſſor, who was plainly innocent. And that the duke of 
Lancaſter would give them but a bad ſpecimen of the legal moderation, which: 
might be expected from his future government, if he added, to the crime of his 
paſt rebellion, the guilt of excluding the family, which, both by right of blood, 
and by declaration of parliament, would, in caſe of Richard's deceaſe, or volun - 
tary reſignation, have been received as the undoubted heirs of the monarchyß . 
ALL the circumſtances of this event, compared to thoſe attending the late re- 
volution in 1688, ſhow the difference between a great and a civilized nation, deli-' 
berately vindicating its eſtabliſhed privileges, and a turbulent and barbarous ariſ- 
tocracy, plunging headlong from the extremities of one faction into thoſe of ano- 
ther. This noble freedom of the biſhop of Carliſle, inſtead of being applauded, 
was not ſo much as tolerated: He was immediately arreſted, by orders of the duke 
of Lancaſter, and ſent a priſoner to the abbey of St. Albans. No farther debate 
was attempted : Thirty - three long articles of charge were, in one meeting, voted 
againſt Richard; and voted unanimouſly by the ſame peers and prelates, who, a 
little before, had voluntarily and unanimouſly authorized thoſe very acts of vio- 
lence, of which they now complained. That prince was depoſed by the ſuffrages of” 
both houſes ; and the throne being now - vacant, the duke of Lancaſter ſtepped + 
forth, and having croſſed himſelf on his forehead, and on his breaſt, and called 
upon the name of Chriſt +, he pronounced theſe words, which we W Se in 
the original language, becauſe of their ſingularity. 


In the name of Fadber, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 1 Henry of gast e this 
rewme of Nuglande, and the croun, with all the membres, and the appurtenances ;, 
als I that am d:ſcendit by right line of the blode, coming fro the gude King Henry therde 
and throge that right that God of his grace hath ſent me, with belpe of kyn, and 7 
my frendes to recover it; the which rewme was in poynt to be ondone ty a faut of 80. 
vernance, aud ondoying of the gude lawes 4. 

Ix order to underſtand this ſpeech, it muſt be obſerved, that there was a flix W 

ſtory, received among gert of the loweſt e de Tn OY earl of Lancaſter, 5 


q Sir John Heywarde, p. 101; 1 + Cotton, p. 389. 2 D 275 8 
Tory | on 
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5 fon of Henry III. nt brother of Edward; but that, by-reaſon Chap xvn. 


of ſome deformities io bis perſon, be had been poſtponed in the ſucceſſion, 
and his younger, brother impoſed, an the nation in his ſtead. As the preſent 
duke of Labcalter inherited from Edmond by his mother, this genealogy made 
Him the true heir of the monarchy; and it is therefore inſinuated in Henry's ſpeech: 
But the abſurdity was too groſs to be openly ayowed either by him, or by the par- 
_ liament. The. caſe is the ſame with regard to his right of conqueſt: He was a 
ſubiect who rebelled againſt his ſovereign :, He entered the kingdom with a reti- 
7 of no more than ſixty perſons: He could not therefore be the conqueror of 
gland; and this right is accordingly inſinuated, not avowed. Still there is 2 


1399. 


third claim, derived from his merits in ſaving the nation from tyranny and oppreſ- ay 


ſion; and this claim is alſo inſinuated: But as it ſeemed, by its nature, better 
calculated as a reaſon for his being elected King by a free choice, which he was 


determined never to avow, than for giving him an immediate right of poſſeſſion, . 


he durſt not ſpeak openly even on this bead; and to obviate any notion of 
election, he challenges the crown as his due, either by acquiſition or inheritance. 
| The whole forms ſuch a piece of jargon and nonſenſe, as is almoſt without ex- 
pple: No objection however was made to it in the parliament : The unanimous 


voice of lords and commons placed Henry on the throne : He became King, no- 


body could tell how or wherefore : The title of the houſe. of Marche, formerly 
recognized by parliament, was neither invalidated nor repealed ;. but paſſed over 
in total ſilence : And as a concern for the liberties of the people. ſeems to have had 
no hand in this revolution, their right to diſpoſe of the government, as well as 
all their other privileges, was left preciſely on the ſame footing as before. But 
Henry, havidg, when he claimed the crown, dropped ſome obſcure hint concern- 
ing conqueſt, which, it was thought, might endanger theſe privileges, he ſoon 
after made a public declaration, that he did not thereby intend to deprive; any one 


of his franchiſes or. liberties : Which was the only circumſtance, that had com- 


mon ſenſe or meaning, in all theſe tranſaQtions, ' 


4 9 ſubſequent events diſcover the ſame headlong violence of, on and 6th October. 


the ſame rude notions of civil government. The depoſition of Richard diſſolyed | 


hou parhament : It was neceſſary to ſummon a new one: And Henry, i in ſix days 
after, called together, withour any new election, the ſame members 75 and this aſ 
ſembly he denominated a new parliament. They were employed in the uſual 
taſk of reverſing every deed of the oppoſite party. All the acts of the e laſt par: 
lament of Richard, which had been confirmed by their;oaths, a id by a papal 
bull, were abrogated: All the, acts, which had palſed in, N. ll 
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Chap. XVII. Gloceſter prevailed, and which hid been abrogited'by Richard; were again es 
339% eftablifhed : The anſwers of Trefillian, and the other judges, mT a Patlia- 
ment had annulled, but which a ne patſiament and ne judges hatt apPHDVed, bert 
received a ſecond condemnation. The pers, Who Had accuſed S Aren 
del and Watwic, and who had feceived higher titles for that piece i fervice, 
were all of them degraded from their new dignities: Even the practice dt prole- 
euting appeals in parliament was wholly abolithed ; and trials were reſtored'to the 
coutſe of common law F. The natural effect of this conduct Was to tender the 
people giddy with ſuch rapid and petperuat changes, and to make chem doe 
notions of right and Wrong in the tmeaſures of Sorernmenk. nnen 
4 Fr” Ocober. Tuk earl of Northumberland made a motion, in the houſe of peers, wi 20 
to the unhappy prince whom they had depbſed. He aſked them, 99 1 al vice 
they would give the King for the future treatment of him; ſince Henry was re- 
ſolved to ſpare his life. They unanimouſly replied, that he ſhould be impriſoned 
under a ſecure guard, in ſome ſecret place, and ſhould be deprived of all com- 
merce with any of his friends or partizans. It was eaſy to fofe ee, that He would 
not remain long alive in the hands of ſuch barbarous and Tanguinary enemies. 
Murder of the Hiſtorians differ with regard to the manner, in which he was murdered. It was 
*. Jong the prevalling opinion, that fir Piers Exton, and others of his | guards, fell 
upon him in the caſtle of Pomfret, where he was confined, and Ailpatched him 
with theit halberts. But it is more probable, that he Was far ved to death in pri- 
ſon; and after all ſubſiſtence was denied him, he prolonged his unhappy life, it is 
faid, for a fortnight, before he reached the end of his miſeries. This account is 
more conſiſtent with the ſtory, that his body was expoſed in public, and that! 
marks of violence were obſerved upon it. He died in the thirty fourth 2 
his age, and the twenty. third of his Rb He lefe no poſterity, either W 
ot illegitimate. N 
Hii charaQter. All the writers, who have POL Oe to us 4 hiſtory of Richard, compoled 
their works during the reigns of the Lancaſtrian princes ; and candor requires, 
that we ſhould not give entire credit to the reproaches which have been thrown 
upon his memory. But after making all proper abatements, he ſtill appears to- 
have been a weak prince, and unfit for government, lefs for want of natural Parts 
and capacity, than of ſolid judgment andof a good education. He was violent in 
his temper, profuſe in his expences; fond Ng idle ſhow, and magnificence ; de- 
voted to favourites, and addicted to pleaſure: Paſſions, all of chem, the "ot 
inconſiſtent with a prudent ceconomy,. and conſequently dangerous! in a limited 
and mixed government. Had he poſſeſſed the talents of gaining, and ſtill r 5 0. 


1 Henry iv. cap. 14, ö 
* Contongp. 39. ö | 
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thoſe, of. W his great barons, he might have eſcaped all the misforrgney Chap, XVB. 
af bus. reigns and been. allowed. to carry, much farther his, oppreſiions, over ih '5 
P&&pIeerit; he.7eally was. guilay of any, wighaur,chcirdating tb rebel, or eren 10 
wr wor, againſt bim. Bat when, the grandes were nempted, hy his want of pru - 
; dence and of vigour, to reſiſt his authority, and execute the melt violent enterprizes 
upon bim, be was naturally, led. to ſeek. for an opportunity of retalistion 3 juſtice 
Wag geglecded z the liyes of the chief nobility. ſacriſced ; and all theſe evils ſemm to 
have prgcreded leſs from a ſertled deſigu of eſtabliſhing arbitrary power, than From. 
the inſalepce of victory, and the neceęſſities of the King's ſituatioa. The.manners 
indeed of the age were the chief ſaurce of ſuch, violences; Laws, which were 
feebly obſer ved in peaceable times, loſt all their authority during public convul- 
ſions; Both parties were alike guilty : Or if any difference may be remarked be- 
tween, them, we ſhall find, that the authority of the crown, being more legal, 
was commonly carried, when i it fen, ˖o 4 deſperate extremities, than thoſe. 
of the ariſtocracy. Gems" | 
On comparing the conduct and events of 1 8 reign, wich oe the aps 
ing, we ſhall find equal reaſon to admire Edward, and to blame Richard; but the 
circumſtance. of oppolitign, ſurely, will not lie in the ſtrict regard paid by cha. 
former to bre ie and the neglect of them by the latter. On the 
ky tan the prince of ſmall abilities, as he felt his want of power, ſeems to have 
ways more moderate in this reſpect than the other, Every parliament, a- 
ſembled during the reign of Edward, remonſtrate againſt the exertion of ſome 
arbitrary prerogative. or other : We hear not any complaints of that kind durigg 
the reign of Richard, till the aſſembling of his laſt parliament, which was. ſun- 
moned by his inveterate enemies, which dethroned him, which framed their com- 
plaigrs during the time of the moſt. furious conyullions,. and whoſe teſtimony can 
therefore have, on that account, much leſs authority with every equitable judge. 
Both theſe princes experienced the encroachments of the Great upon their autbho-—- 
rity. Edward, reduced to neceſũties, was obliged to make an expreſs bargain 
with his parliament, and to fell ſome of his prerogatives for preſent ſupply ; but 
- as they were acquainted with his genius and capacity, they ventured not to de-- 
mand any. exorbitant conceſſions, or ſuch as were. incompatible with regal and 
ſovereign power: The weakneſs of Richard tempted the parliament to extort 
4 commiſſion, which in a manner dethroned the prince, and transferred the 
ſceprre into the hands of the nobility, The events were alſo, ſuitable. to the 
character of each, Edward had no ſooner got the ſupply, than he departed 
tam the engagements, which had induced the parliament to grant it; he openly 
'* Compare, i this view, the abridgement of the records, by, ir Robert Conan, during theie tyo 
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. yome his people, that he had but*d;ſembled with them when 0 Bia Na 
them theſe conceſſions ; and he reſumed and terdined alt his 'pretogatives. | But 
Richard, becauſe he was detected in tonſulting and deliberating with the judges on” 
the lawfulneſs of reſtoring tlie conſtitution, found ' his barons immediately in 
arms againſt him; was deprived of his liberty; faw his favourites, his miniſterz, 
his tutor, butchered before his face, or baniſhed and attainted ; and was obliged” 
to give way to all this violence. There cannot be a more remarkable oppoſition/ 
between the fortunes of two princes: It were happy for ſociety, that this op 
tion depended always on the juſtice or injuſtice of the meaſures which men em- 
brace; and not rather on the different degrees of 3 and vigour, with” 
which theſe meaſures are ſupported. e FONT 


Miſcellaneous There was a ſenſible decay of the authority of the ecelekaftic during his pe- 
eee riod. The diſguſt, which the laity had received from the numerous uforpations 


"reign. both of the court of Rome, and of their own clergy, had weaned the kingdom 
very much from ſuperſtition ; and ſtrong ſymptoms appeared, from time to 
time, of a general deſire to hake off the bondage of the Romiſh chufch. Ia 
the committee of eighteen, to whom Richard's laſt parliament delegated their 
whole power, there is not the name of one ecclefiaſtic to be found; a neglect which 
is almoſt without example, while the Catholic religion ſubſiſted in England *.” FI 


| N Tut averfion entertained againſt the eſtabliſhed church ſoon found principles 
and tenets, and reaſonings, by which it could Juſtify and ſupport itſelf, John, 
Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, educated at Oxford, began, in the latter end of Ed- 

n ward III. to ſpread the doctrines of ford by his diſcourſes, ſermons, and 

4 writings ;' and he made many difciples among men of all ranks and ſtations.” 
| He ſeems to have been a man of parts and learning; and has the honour of 
being the firſt perſon in Europe,” who publickly called in queſtion thoſe doArines, 

we had univerſally paſſed for certain and unchſputed during fo many ages.” 


\ ; * The following paſſage. in Cottou's Fee r ns 
* BK church and churchmen. The commons ofterwards coming into the parliaments. and making their-protefla=- 
_ tion, ſhewed, that for want of good redref; about the King's perſon i in his houſehold, in all his courts, touch.. 
1 ing maintainers in every county, and purveyors, the commons wwere daily pilled and nothing defended againfl 
the enemy, and that it ſhould ſhortly deprive the King and undo the flate. Wherefore in tht ſamt govern- 
ment, they entirely require redre/i. Whereupon the King appointed ſundry biſhops, lords and nobles, to fit" in 
privy council about theſe matters : Who fince that they muſt begin at the head and ge at the requeſt of the... 
| | commons, they in the preſence of the King charged his confeſſor not to come into the court but upon the four, 
= - principal feſtivals, We ſhould little expect chat a Popiſh privy council, in order to preſerve the King 4 

| morals, ſhould order his confeſſor to be kept at a diftance from him. This incident happened in the mi- 
nority of Richard. As the popes had for a long time reſided at Avignon, and the majority of the . 
cred college were Frenchmen, this circumſtance naturally encreaſed the averſion of the nation to the 
abr monk But the Prejudice againſt the "wy aire cannot be accounted for from that cauſe. . 
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Wickliffe himſelf, as well as his diſciples; "who rectived ine name of Wicklif- Chap. If 
” tes or Lollards, was diſtinguiſned by a remarkable auſterity of life and man- 399. 
netz à circumſtance common to almoſt all thoſe who dogmatize in any ne / way, 
both becauſe men, who draw to them the attention of the public, and expoſe'them- 
ſelves to the odium of great multitudes, are obliged to be very guarded in their 
conduct, and becauſe few, who have a ſtrong propenſity to pleafure or buſineſs, 
will enter upon ſo difficult and laborious an undertaking. The doctrines of 
Wicküffe, being derived from his ſearch into the ſcriptures and into eccleſiaſtical 
amiquity, were nearly the ſame with thoſe propagated by the reformers in the 
fixreenth century: He only carried ſome of them farther than was done by the 
more ſober part of theſe reformers. He denied the doctrine of the real preſente, 
the ſupremacy of the church of Rome, the merit of monaſtic vows: He main: 
tained,” that the ſcripture was the ſole rule of faith; that the church was depennk 
dant on the ſtate, and ought to be reformed by it; that the clergy ought to 
poſſeſs no eſtates; that the begging friars were a general nuiſance, and ought not 
to be ſupported *:;' that the numerous ceremonies of the church were hurtful to 
true piety : He aſſerted, that oaths were unlawful, that dominion was founded in 
grace, that every thing was ſubject to fate and deſtiny, and that all men were 
| inated either to eternal ſalvation or reprobation . From the whole of his 
däoctrines, Wickliffe appears to have been ſtrongly tinctured with enthuſiaſm, and 
to haye been thereby the better qualified to . a 1 Wa ciftingyih: | 
og character was ſuperſtition, - - 1 agg 5 
Tux propagation of theſe principles gave great 5 to Ne ae and a | 
bb was. iſſued by Pope Gregory XI. for taking Wickliffe into cuſtody, and 
examining into the ſcope of his opinions $. Courteney, biſhop of London, cited 
him before his tribunal; but the reformer had now; got very powerful. protec- 
tors, who ſcreened him from the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction- The duke of Lan- 
cCaſter, who then governed the kingdom, encouraged. the principles of Wickliffe i 
and; he made no ſcruple, as well as lord Piercy, the mareſchal, to appear openly in 
court with him, in order to give him countenance upon his trial: He even in- 
ſiſted, that Wickliffe ſhould fit in the biſhop's preſence, while his principles were 
examined: Courtney exclaimed againſt this inſult: The mob of London, thinking: 
their prelate affronted, attacked the duke and mareſchal, who eſcaped from their 
hands wich ſome l $ And the e oo alter, broke into the 
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The. biſhop. of L. pndgg had the merit of appealing their tpry. ang. reſentment, .. 

Tag duke. of Lagcaſter, however, Rilhcontnucg. bis protection to Wickliffe, 
- ducing the winotity of Richard , and. the. principles of that xefarmer. had. 10 fas 
propagated themſelres, chat when, the Pape, ſgat 40 Oxford à new byll,again& 
theſe doctrines, the, unixerſity deliberated for ſome time, whether they ſhould 
receiye the bullz and they never.took apy, vigorous meaſures. in conſequence af che 
papal orders *. Even the populace of London were at length. brought to entertain 
favourable ſentiments. of this reformer : When he was cited before a (nod. at 
Lambeth, the mob broke into the aſſembly, and ſa overamed the prelates, 5 
found both the people a99.the. coun again} them, that they diſcuſſed him with. 
out. any farther, cenlures. 

_ Tux clergy, we may well believe, were more wanting in power than incliawion 
ta puniſh this new hereſy, which ſtruck at all their credit, poſſeſſions. and awghority, 


But there was hitherto no law in England, by which the ſecular arm was empower · 


ed ta ſupport orthodoxy ; and the eccleſiaſtics endeavoured- to ſupply che defect 
by a very extraordinary and very unwarrantable artifice. In the year 238 x; 
there was an act paſſed, enjoining ſheriffs to apprehend the preachers. of bereſy 
and their abettors; but this ſtatute had been ſurreptitiouſiy obtained by. the cler 
gy, and had the formality of an enrolment without the conſent of the commons. 
In the ſubſequent ſeſſion, the lower houſe complained of this fraud; affirmed; 

that they had no intention to bind themſelves to the prelates farther than their 
anceſtors had done before them; and required that the pretended: ſtatute ſhould 


| be-repealed, which was done accordingly . But it is-remarlA@ble, that, notwith- 


ſtandiag this vigilance. of, the commons, the clergy had ſo much art and influ- 
ence, that the repeal was ſuppreſſed, and the act, which never had any legal autho - 
rity, remains to this day upon the ſtatute. book : Tho' the clergy ſtill thought 
proper to keep it in reſerve, and not proceed to the immediate execution gf it. 
Bur beſides the defect of power in the church, which ſaved Wickliffe, that 
reformer himſelf, notwithſtanding his enthuſiaſm, ſeems not to have been actu- 
ated by the ſpirit of martyrdom; and in all ſubſequent trials before the Prelates, 
he ſo explained away his doctrine by tortured meanings, as to render it quite in- 
nocent and inoffenſive 9G. Moſt of his followers imitated his cautious diſpoſt- 
tion, and ſaved themſelves either by recantations or. explanations. He died of a 
palſy in the year 138 at his rectory of Lutterworth in the county of Leiceſter ; 

and the clergy, mortified chat he ſhould have eſcaped their vena; took care, | 


* Wood's Ant, Oxon lib. 1. p. 191, &c, Walſingham, p. 20. + ebend beseelt 
p- 285. 15 Rich. II. chap. 5. $ ae p- 206. r p-. 26555. 44 
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bees fring pebpt of his (tern! tarttaleldii, to kepreſent his a6 xt 
a viſible judgtterit of heaven upon him for his thultiphied hereſies and impfeties s. 399. 
141 proſelytes, however, of Wicklif&s opinions ſtill encreaſed in England + : 
Some monkiſh writers repreſent che half of the keep, * as infected by them: 
They were carried over to Bohemia by ſoôtme youth of that nation, who ſtudied 
in Oxford': 'Bitths* the age ſeemed ſtrongly difpoſcd to teceive them, affairs were 
not yet fully ripe for this great revolution; and the finiſhing blow to ecelelidfticat 
| bins Was reſerved to a Period of more cutjolity, ieratute, and inckoation for 

Velties. 

"Mpanwar, the Engiith . continued to check the clergy oy the 
court of Rome by more ſober and more. legal expedients. They enacted ane w 
the ſtature of proviſors, and affixed higher penalties to the tranſgreſſion of it, 
Which, in ſome inſtances, was even made capital 1. The court of Rome had 
fallen Pon a hew. device, which encreaſed their authorſty over the prelates: The 
Popes who found that the expedient of arbitrarily depriving them was violent and 

liable to oppoſition, attained the ſame end by transferring ſuch of them, as were 
a obnoxious, to poorer ſees, and even to nominal ſees, in partibus infidelium, It 
was thus that the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhops of Durham and Chicheſ- 
x ter, the King's miniſters, had been treated after the prevalence of Gloceſter's 
faction: The good biſhop. of Carliſle met with the ſame fate after the acteſſion of 
75 Henry IV. For the Pope always joined with the prevailing powers when they did 
not thwart his pretenſions. The parliament, in the reign of Richard, enacted a 
law againſt this abuſe : And the King made a general remonftranee to the court 
of Rome againſt alf thoſe impoſitions, which he calls horrible exceſſes of that'caurt $.. 

It was uſual at this time for the church, that they might elude the mortmain 
act, to make their votaries leave lands in truſt to certain perſons, under whoſe 
name the clergy enjoytd the benefit of the bequeſt: The parliament alſd ſtopped 
the progreſs of this abuſeq: In the 17th of the King, the commons prayed, 
that rinelly might be bad againſt ſuth rellgibus perſons as cauſe their villains 10 marry 

u thine ihberitable,” Whireby tht fate tomits to "theſe 872 1 bands by 1 þ 
This was à new device of the clergy. l 

Tu papacy was at this time ſomewhat weakened by : a ſchiſm, which liſted for 
forty years, and gave great ſcandal to the devoted partizans of the holy ſee. Af - 
ter the Popes had feſided many years at Avignon, Gregoty X1. was perſuaded to- 
ferurn to Rome; and upon his death, which happened in 1380, the Romans, 


„ Waltegham, p. 312: Vpod: Neat. p. 557 + Knyghton, p. 266, f 15 Rich. 
po cap. 3. 16 Rich, Il. cap. 4. "$ Rymer, vol. 7. 9 672. | TR 27, 38; 
P. 455. en VI. 
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2 xvn. reſolute. to fix, for the future, the ſeat, of the papacy in Italy, belieged | 
7399 cardinals in the conclave,. and conſtrained them, tho" they were moſtly French: 


280 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


men, to elect Urban VI. an Italian, into, that high dignity. The French cardi- 
nals, ſo ſoon as they recovered their liberty, fled from Rome, and Proteſting 
againſt the forced election, choſe Robert, ſon oft the count of Geneva, who took 
name of Clement VII. and reſided at Avignon. All the kingdoms of Chriſten- 
dom, according to their ſeveral intereſts and inclinations, were divided between 
theſe two pontiffs. The. court of France adhered to Clement, and were fol- | 
lowed by their allies, the King of Caſtile, and King of Scotland : England of 
courſe was thrown into the other party, and declared for Urban, Thus the ap- 
pellation of Clementines and Urbaniſts diſttacted Europe for ſeveral years; and 
each party damned the other as. ſchiſmatics, and as rebels to the true vicar of 
Chriſt. But this circumſtance, tho? it weakened the papal authority, had not 
0 great an effect as might naturally be imagined.” Tho any King ONO" 
at firſt, make his kingdom embrace the party of one Pope or the other, or 
keep it ſome time in ſuſpence between them, he could not ſo eaſily transfer his ? 
"obedience at pleaſure : The people attached themſelves to their own party as to a 
| religious. opinion; and conceived an extreme abhorrence to the oppoſite party, 
whom they regarded at little better than Saracens or infidels. Croifades were 
even undertaken | in this quarrel ; and the zealous biſhop '\ of Norwich; in parti. | 
<ular, led over, in 1382, near 60,000 bigots into Flanders againſt the Clementines ; - 
but after loſing a great part of his followers, he returned with diſgrace into Eng- | 
. Each Pope, ſenſible, from this prevailing ſpirit of the people, that the 
© Kingdom, which once embraced his cauſe, would always adhgre to him, boldly 
maintained all the pretenſions of his ſee, and ſtood not much more in "ny of 
the lovereigns, than if his authority had not been endangered by a rival. 


W meet with this preamble, to a law enacted. at the very beginning ok. 7 
| reign :.**- Whereas divers perſons of ſmall garriſon of land or other poſſeſſions do 
„ make great retinue of people, as well of eſquires as of others, in many parts of 
q: the realm, giving to them hats and other livery of one ſuit by year, taking 
<« again towards them the value of the ſame livery or percaſe the double value, 
by ſuch covenant and aſſurance, that every of them ſhall maintain other i in all 
6 quarrels, be they reaſonable or unreaſonable, to the great miſchief and oppreſ- 
t ſion of the people, &c. * This preamble contains a true picture of the ſtate 
of the kingdom. The laws were ſo feebly executed, even during the long, ative, 


© ® Froiſſart, lib. 2. chap. 133, 134. A p. 298, 299, 300, 46. Koyghioo, p. 2671. 
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and vigilant reign of Edward III. that no ſubject could truſt to i protection. Kage 1 

Men openly aſſociated themſelves, under the patronage of ſome great man, for 
their mutual defence. They had public badges by which their confederacy was 
diſtinguiſhed. They ſupported each other in all quarrels, iniquities, extortions, 
murders, robberies, and other crimes. - Their chieftain was more their ſovereign 
than the King himſelf ; and their own band was more connected with them than 
their country. Hence the perpetual turbulence, diſorders, factions, and civil 

wars of thoſe times: Hence the ſmall regard paid to a character or the opinion 
of the public: Hence the large diſcretionary prerogatives of the crown, and the 
danger which might have enſued from the too great limitation of 'them. If the 
King had poſſeſſed no arbitrary powers, while all the nobles aſſumed and exerciſed 
them, there muſt have enſued an abſolute anarchy in the ſtate. 
 Oxz great miſchief, attending theſe confederacies, was the extorting from the 
King pardons for the moſt enormous crimes. The parliament often endeavoured, 
in the laſt reign, to deprive the prince of this prerogative ; but in the preſent, 
they were contented with an abridgement of it. They enacted, that no pardon 
for rapes or murder from malice prepenſe ſhould be valid, unleſs the crime was 
particularly ſpecified'in it ||. | There were alſo ſome other circumſtances required 
for the paſſing any pardons of this kind: An excellent law; but ill obſerved, - 
like moſt laws, which thwart the manners of the people, and the prevailing 
cuſtoms of the times. 

II is eaſy to n from theſe voluntary aſſociations among the People. 
that the whole force of the feudal ſyſtem was in a manner diſſolved, and that the 
Engliſh had nearly returned in that particular to the ſame fituation i in which they 
ſtood before the Norman conqueſt. It was indeed impoſlible, that that ſyſtem 
could long ſubſiſt, under the conſtant revolutions, to which landed property is 
every where ſubject. When the great feudal baronies were firſt erected, the lord 
lived in opulence in the midſt of his vaſſals: He was in a ſituation to protect 
and cheriſh and defend chem: The quality of. patron naturally united itſelf to that 
of ſuperior : And theſe two principles of authority mutually ſupported each other. 
But when, by the various diviſions and mixtures of property, a man's ſuperior 
came to live at a diſtance from him, and could no longer give him ſhelter or 
countenance ; the tie gradually became more fictitious than real : New connexions 
from neighbourhood or other cauſes were formed: Protection was ſought by vo- 
luntaty ſervices and attachment: The appearance of valor, ſpirit, ability in any 

Areat man extended his intereſt very far: And if the fovercign? was eee in theſe 
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Chap. XVII. qualities, he was equally, if not more expoſed to et NE | 
1399 · eracy than even during the vigor of the feudal ſyſtem. © 
Tar greateſt novelty introduced into the civil government FART this reigh 
was the creation of peers by patent. The lord Beauchamp of Holt was the firſt 
Peer, who was advanced to the houſe of lords in this manner. The mt of 
levying benevolences is allo firſt mentioned in this reign, ' 
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Title of the King An 3 infurrection — 
The earl of Northumberland rebel. Battle of Shrewfbury———State 
7 Scotland Parliamentary nm cha- 


130% FRE Engliſh had fo long been familiarized to the hereditary fucceſſion of 
Title of be 1 their monarchy, the inſtances of departure from it had always born ſuch 
King. firong ſymptoms of injuſtice and violence, and fo little of a national choice or elec- 


tion, and the returns to the true line had ever been deemed ſuch fortunate in- 
cidents in their hiſtory, that Henry was afraid, left, in reſting his title on the 
conſent'of the people, he ſhould build on a foundation, to which the people 
themſelves were not accuſtomed, and whoſe ſolidity they would with difficulty be 
brought to recognize. The idea too of choice ſeemed always to imply that of 
conditions, and a liberty of recalling the conſent upon any ſuppoſed violation of 
them; an idea which was not naturally agreeable to a ſovereign, and might be 
dangerous to the people themſelves, who, lying ſo much under the influence of 
turbulent nobles, had ever paid but a very imperfe& obedience even to their he- 
reditary princes. For theſe reaſons Henry was determined never to have recourſe 
to this claim; the only one, on which his authority could conſiſtently ſtand : 
He choſe rather to patch up his tive in the beſt manner he could from other 
pretenſions: And in the end, he left himſelf, in the eyes of men of ſenſe, no 
N of es but his preſent poſſeſſion; a very Om claim, which, 


by 
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by its very nature, was liable to be overthrown by every faction of the great, or Chap. xvilt. 

prejudice of the people. He had indeed a preſent advantage over his compe- 399. 
titor: The heir of the houſe of Mortimer, who had been declared in parliament 

the true heir of the crown, was a boy of ſeven years of age: His friends con- 

ſulted his ſafety by keeping ſilence with regard to his title: Henry detained bim 

and his younger brother in an honourable cuſtody at Windſor caſtle : But he had 

reaſon to dread, that, in proportion as that nobleman grew to man's eſtate, he 
would draw to him the attachment of the people, and make them reflect on the 

fraud, violence, and injuſtice, by which he had been excluded from the throne. 

Many favourable topics would occur in his behalf: He was born in the country; 

poſſeſſed an extenſive intereſt from the greatneſs and alliances of his family; how- 

ever criminal the depoſed monarch might be, this youth was. entirely innocent ; 

he was of the ſame religion, and educated in the ſame manners with the people, 

and could not be governed by any ſeparate intereſt: Theſe views would all con- 

cur to favour his claim; and tho' the abilities of the preſent prince might ward 

off any dangerous alin it was juſtly to be apprehended, that his authority 

could with difficulty be brought to equal that of his predeceſſors. 


Hav in his very firſt parliament had reaſon to ſee the danger attending ny 
ſtation, which he had aſſumed, and the obſtacles, which he would meet with, 

in governing an unruly ariſtocracy, always divided by faction, and ſtill more 
inflamed with the reſentments, conſequent on ſuch recent canvulſions. The 
peers on their aſſembling broke out into violent animoſities ; forty. gauntlets, the 
gages of furious battle, were thrown on the floor of the houſe of lords by noble- 
men who gave mutual challenges to each other; and /iar and traitor reſounded 
from all quarters. The King had ſo much authority with theſe doughty cham- 
pions, as to prevent all the combats, which they threatened ; but he was not able 
to bring them to a proper compoſure, or to an amicable diſpoſition towards each 
other. 1555 


Ir was not long before theſe paſſions beoke out in s att; The earls of Rutland, 
Kent, and Huntington and lord Spencer, who were now degraded from the titles of 
Albemarle, Surry, Exeter, and Gloceſter, conferred on them by Richard,entered in- eg 
to a conſpiracy, together with the earl of Saliſbury and lord Lumley, for raiſing an 
inſurrection, and for ſeizing the King's perſon at Windſor ; but the treachery of 
Rutland gave him warning of the danger. He ſuddenly withdrew to London ; and 
the conſpirators, who came to Windſor with a body of 300 horſe, found that they 
had miſſed this blow, on which all the ſucceſs of their enterprize depended, Hen- 


* Dual ar u. | + Walfingham, p. 362, Otterbourne, p. 224. 
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Chap. XVIII ry appeared, next day, at Kingſton upon Thames, at the head of 20,008.men, moſtly 


4400. 


1401. 


drawn from the city z and his enemies, unable to reſiſt his power, diſperſed them · 


ſelves, with a view of raiſing their followers in the ſeveral counties, which were the 
ſeat of theirintereſt."But the adherents of the King were hot in the purſuit, andevery 
where oppoſed themſelves to their progreſs. The earls of Kent and Saliſbury were 
| Teized at Cirenceſter by the citizens; and were next day beheaded: without farther 
ceremony, according to the cuſtom of the times . The citizens of Briſtol treated 
Spencer and Lumley in the ſame manner. The earl of Huntington, fir'ThomasBlount, 
Sir Benedict Sely, who werealfo taken priſoners, ſuffered death, with many others 
of the conſpirators, by orders from Henry. And when the quarters of theſe un- 


happy men were brought to London, no leſs than eighteen biſhops and thirty- 


four mitred abbots, joined the FPopulace, a wy met them wi = _—_ RTE 
marks of joy and exultation. | 
Bur the ſpectacle the moſt ſhocking to every one, whb retained 1 | 
ment either of honour or humanity, ſtill remained. The ea of Rutland appeared, 


carrying on a pole the head of lord Spencer, his brothel in-law, which he pre- 


ſented in triumph ta Henry, as a teſtimony of his loyalty: This infamous man, 


who was ſoon after duke of York by the death of his father, and firſt prince of 


| the blood, had been inftrumental in the murder of his üncle, the duke: of Glo- 


ceſter ; had then deſerted Richard, by whom he was truſted ; had conſpired 


- againſt the life of Henry to whom he had ſworn allegiance; had betrayed his aſ- 


ſociates, whom he had feduced into this enterprize ; and now dilplayed, N 


e the world, theſe badges of his tmulphed diſnonour. * 


Hewny was ſenſible, that, tho? the execution of theſe 3 ſound 


to give ſecurity to his throne, the animoſities, which remain after ſuch bloody 
ſcenes, are always dangerous to royal authority 3 and he therefore determined not 
to encreaſe, by any hazardous enterprize, thoſe numerous enemies, with whom 


he was every where ſurrounded. While he was only a ſubject, he was believed to 
have ſtrongly imbibed all the principles of his father, the duke of Lancaſter, and 
to have adopted the prejudices which the Lollards infpired againſt the abuſes-of the 


eſtabliſhed church: But finding himſelf poſſeſſed of the throne by ſo precarious a 
title, he thought ſuperſtition a very 3 cor oe te of public authority; and he 


reſolved, by eyery expedient, to pay court to the clergy. There were hitherto no 
penal laws enacted againſt herefy ; an indulgence which had nowiſe proceeded 
from a ſpirit of toleration in the Romiſh church, but from the ignorance and 
, : p | | 3 $434 


* Walugham, p. 363. Ypod. Neuf. p. 556. + Dogdale, vol. l. p. 172. — * 


Key Piet 


"rigorous putiſhments. But when the learning and genius of Wickliffe had once 


broke the fetters of prejudice, the eccleſiaſties called aloud for the puniſhment of 


"his diſriples; and the King, who was very little ſcrupulous in his conduct, was 
"eaſily induced to ſacrifice his principles to his intereſt, and to acquire the favour 
of the church by that moſt. effeftual method, the gratifying their vengeance 

 "againſt/all opponents. He engaged the parliament to paſs a law for this purpoſe, 
and it was enacted, that when any heretic, who relapſed or refuſed to abjure 
his opinions, was delivered over to the ſecular arm by the biſhop or his commiſ- 

ſuries, he ſhould be committed to the flames by the civil magiſtrate before the 


whole people . This weapon did not remain long unemployed i in the hands of 


the clergy : William Sautre, rector of St. Oſithes in London, had been con- 
demned by the conyocation of Canterbury; his ſentence was ratified by the houſe 
of peers; the King iſſued his writ for the execution + ; and the unhappy man 
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"PUG of the people,” Whith hall rendered them unfit either for ſtarting or re- Chap.) 
'ceiving any new or curious doctrines, and which needed not to be reſtrained by any 


attoned for his erroneous opinions by the penalty of fire. This is the firſt in- 


ſtance of that kind in England; and thus one horror more was added to thoſe 
diſmal ſcenes, which at that time were already but too familiar to the people. 


Bur the utmoſt precaution and prudence of Henry could not ſhield him from 


thoſe numerous inquietudes, which aſſailed him from every quarter. The con- 
nexions of Richard with the royal family of France, made that court exert its 
activity to recover his authority, or revenge his death ; but tho” the confuſions 
of England, tempted the French to undertake ſome enterprize, by which they 
might diſtreſs their antient enemy, the greater confuſions, which they experienced 


at home, obliged them quickly to accommodate matters; and Charles, content 
with recovering his daughter from Henry's hands, laid aſide his preparations, and 
renewed the truce between the two kingdoms |, The attack of Guienne was 
alſo an inviting attempt, which the preſent factions, that prevailed among the 


French, obliged them to negle&. © The Gaſcons, affectionate to the memory of 


Richard, who had been born among them, refuſed to ſwear allegiance to a prince 


- that had uſurped his throne, and murdered his perſon 3 and the appearance of a 


French army on their frontiers, would probably have tempted them to change 
- maſters F. But the earl of Worceſter, arriving with ſome ' Engliſh troops, 


gave” countenance to the partizans of England, and over-awed their opponents. 
Religion too was here found a cement of their union with that kingdom. The Gaf- 
| "cons had been engaged by Richard's authority to acknowlege the Pope of Rome; 


2 Hen. IV. chap- 7 | + Rymer, vol. 8. p. 178. Ii 4 Rymexr, vol. 8. p. 123. 
INmer, vol. 8. p. 142, 152, 219. 8 Rymer, vel. 8. 110, 111. 
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1 nſurreRion 
in Wales. 


| kindled, which Glendour long ſuſtained by his valour and activity, aided by the | 
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and they were ſenſible; that if they ſubmitted to France, it would be neceſlary 
for them to pay obedience to the Pope of Avignon, whom they had been taught 


to deteſt as a ſchiſmatic. Their principles on this head were too _ Ups — 


admit of any ſudden or violent alteration. 
Tue revolution in England proved likewiſe the occaſion of an nf 15 
Wales. Owen Glendour, or Glendourduy, deſcended from the antient princes 


of that country, had become obnoxious on account of his attachments to Rich- 
ard; and Reginald, lord Gray of Ruthyn, who was cloſely connected with the 


new King, and who poſſeſſed a great fortune in the marches of Wales, thought 
the opportunity favourable for opprefling his neighbour, and taking Pon | 
of his eſtate . Glendour, provoked at the injuſtice, and ſtill more at the in- 


dignity, recovered poſſeſſion by the fword : Henry ſent aſſiſtance to Gray 11 5 


the Welſh took party with Glendour : A troubleſome and tedious war was 


849 


natural ſtrength of that country, and the untamed ſpirit of its inhabitants. 


As Glendour committed devaſtations promiſcuouſly on all the Engliſh, he. in- 
feſted the eſtate of the earl of Marche; and fir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to 


nobleman, led out the retainers of the family, and gave battle to the Welſh chief- 


tain, His troops were routed, and he himſelf was taken priſoner $ : At the 
ſame time, the earl himſelf, who had been allowed to retire to his caſtle of Wig- 


more, and who, tho a mere boy, took the field with his followers, fell alſo into 


Glendaur's hands, and was carried by him into Wales ||]. As Henry hated mortally 


all the family of Marche, he allowed the earl to remain in captivity ; and tho 
that young nobleman was nearly allied to the Piercies, to whoſe aſſiſtance he him- 


ſelf had owed his crown, he refuſed to the earl of Northumberland permiſſion to 
treat of his ranſom with Glendour. 


Taz uncertainty in which Henry's affairs ſtood for a long time with France, 
as well as the confuſion, incident to all great changes in government, tempted 
the Scots to make incurſions into England; and Henry, deſirous of taking re- 


venge upon them, but afraid of rendering his new government unpopular by 


requiring great ſupplies from his ſubjects, ſummoned at Weſtminſter a council of 


the peers, without the commons, and laid before them the ſtate of his affairs 4. 


The military part of the feudal conſtitution was now entirely gone: There re- 


mained only ſo much of that fabric as affected the civil rights and properties of men: 


And the peers here voluntarily undertook to attend the King in an expedition againſt 
Vita Ric. ſec, p. 171, 172. _ + Walfing. p. 3664.  þ Vita Ric. fee. 492, 173. 


5 Dudgale, vol. * i 3-2 Dadgale, vol. 1. p. 15 1. 7 + Rymer, vol. 8. p- 129, 126. 1 


4 Sc⸗cot- 
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Sascha esch ef them at the bend of a certain number of his retainers . Henry Chap. x vil 
conducted this army to Edinburgh, of which he cafily took' poffeſfion; and he 41. 
there ſummoned Nobert III. to do homage to him for his crown f. But finding, 

that the Scots would neither ſubmit nor give him battle, he returned in three weeks, 

fer weint ch albfeſ bravado; and he diſperſed his army. 


s the fubſequent ſeaſon, Archibatd earl of Douglas, at the head of 12,000 1402. 

men, and attended by many of the principal nobility, made an irruption into 
England, and committed devaſtations on the northern counties. On his return 
home, he was overtaken by the Piercies, at Homeldon on the borders of Eng- 
land, and a fierce” battle enſued, where the Scots were totally routed. Douglas 
himſelf was taken priſoner ; as was Mordac earl of Fife, ſon of the duke of Al- 
bany, and nephew of the Scots King, with the earls of Angus, Murray, and Ork- 
ney, and many others of the Scots gentry and nobility T. When Henry received 
intelligence of this victory, he ſent the earl of Northumberland orders not to ran- 
ſom his priſoners, which that nobleman regarded as his right, by the laws of war, 
that prevailed in that age. The King intended to detain them, that he might be 
able by their means to make an advantageous peace with Scotland; but 7. 
Py he gave a new cauſe of diſguſt to the family of Piercy. 


; Tun obligations, which Henry had owed to the earl of Northumberland, were 1403: 
of a kind the moſt likely to produce ingratitude on the one fide, and diſcontent on The earl of 
the other, The: prince — became jealous of that power, which had ad- No bars 
vanced him to the throne; and the ſubject as not eaſily farisfied in the returns, 
which he thought ſo great a favour had merited. Tho' Henry, on his acceſſion, 
had beſtowed the office of conſtable on Northumberland for life $, and conferred 

other gifts on that family, theſe favours were regarded as their due; the refuſal of 
any other requeſt was deemed an injury. The impatient ſpirit of Harry Piercy, 
and the factious diſpoſition of the earl of Worceſter, younger brother of North- 
umberland, inflamed the diſcontents of that nobleman; and the precarious title 
of Henry tempted him to ſeek revenge, by overturning, that throne, which be 
had at firſt eſtabliſhed. He entered into a correſpondence with Glendour: He 

gave liberty to the earl of Douglas, and made an alliance with that martial chief. 
tain: He rouzed up all his partizans to arms; and fuch unlimited authority at 
that time belonged t to the great families, that the ſame men, whom, a few years 


before, he had conducted againſt Richard, now followed r 
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Chap. XVII. to Henry. When the war was ready to break out, Northumberland was 


ſcized with a ſudden illneſs at Berwicz and young Piercy, taking the command of 
the troops, marched towards Shrewſbury, in order to join his forces with thoſe 


of Glendour. The King had happily a ſmall army on foot, with which he had 
intended to act againſt the Scots; and knowing the importance of celerity in all 


civil wars, he inſtantly hurried down, that he might give battle to the rebels. 


He approached Piercy near Shrewſbury, before that nobleman was joined by Glen- 
dour ; and the policy of the one leader, and impatience of the gehn, Joon 
brought on a general engagement, | | 

Tux evening before the battle, Piercy ſent a manifeſts to 8 in which he 
renounced his allegiance, ſet that prince at defiance, and in the name of his fa- 
ther and uncle, as well as his own, enumerated. all the grievances of which the 
nation had reaſon to complain, He repreſented the perjury, of which Henry had 
been guilty, when, on landing at Ravenſpur, he had ſworn, upon the. goſ- 
pels, before the earl of Northumberland, that he had no other intention but to 
recover poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Lancaſter, and that he would ever remain a 
faithful ſubject to King Richard. He aggravated his guilt in firſt dethroning and 
then mucdering that prince, and in uſurping on the title of the -houſe of Morti- 
mer, to whom, both by lineal ſucceſſion, and by declarations of. parliament, the 


' throne, when vacant by Richard's death, did of right belong. He complained 


of the cruel policy, in allowing the young earl of Marche, whom he ought to 


21ſt July. 
Battle of 


Shrewſbury. 


regard as his ſovereign, to remain a captive-in the hands of his enemies, and in 
even refuſing to all his friends permiſſion to treat of his ranſom. © He charged 


him again with perjury in loading the nation with heavy taxes, after having ſworn 


that, without the utmoſt neceſſity, he would neverlevy any impoſitions upon them. 
And he reproached him with the arts employed in procuring favourable elections 
into parliament ; arts, which he himſelf had before imputed to Richard; and which he 
had made one chief reaſon of that prince's arraignment and depoſition '*. This 
manifeſto was very well calculated to inflame the quarrel between the parties: 
The bravery of the two leaders, promiſed an obſtinate engagement: And the 


equality of the armies, being each about 12, ooo men, a number which rendered 


them not unmanageable by the commanders, gave reaſon to expect a yu _— 


ſion of blood on both ſides, and a very doubtful iflue to the combat. 


Wr ſhall ſcarcely find any battle in thoſe ages, where the ſhock was more ter- 
rible and more conſtant. - Henry expoſed his perſon in the thickeſt of the fight : 


His gallant ſon, whoſe military feats became afterwards fo famous, and who here 
performed his apprenticeſhip in arms, ſignalized himſelf on his father 8 2 hl 


Hall, Bas £2, &c nen e 4 5 : 5 
F 2 
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aw T% 92 * 1 W. 
1 even an wound, which, he received on "the face with. an arrow, quia} not Chap, xvi. 


_ oblige him to quit the field 5 
quired i in 
his frieng, 


Piercy fu pported that renown, which he, had ac- 
many bloody combats, 400 Douglas, his antient enemy and 1. 
ul appeared his riyal, amidſt the. horror and confuſion of the d 


This nobleman performed Acts of valour, which are almoſt incredible : He a | 


ed determined that the King of England ſhould fall that day by his arm; He 


4403 


13 him all over the field of battle : And. as 5 7 either to elude the at. i 


1 


+ I'S © bf 


kr kalen hk day oh both: fled near two thouſand three e NTP 
but che perſons of gteateſt diſtinction 5 were on the King's; the earl of Stafford, 


Sir Hugh Shitley, Sir Nicholas Gauſel, Sit Hugh 1 0 Sir Jobn Maſſey, 


-* of. whom two: 


Sip Join, Calberley. About fix thodländ e 
N Naur of 1 7 5 mk The earls 


* =” acl ol dene 55585 5 none ob he e an ar- 


E his 77 55 0 cite with a by retinue to ide King! at York 5. He. pte. 
tended,” that his fole intention in arming was to mediate between the two parties: 


Henry thought proper to accept the apology. and even granted him a pardon for 


his offence.: All the other rebels were treated with equal lenity; and ex 
eat of Worceſter and Sir Richard Vernon,” ho wete regätded as che chief qu- 
thors* of the inſurrection, no perſop, engaged i this NGO: deſign, ſeems 10 
haye periſhed by the hands of the {doit | 


cept the 


Whrceſter ar and 157 were taken | . 
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"us! Northumberland, tho! he had been eee, 0 hc W never Mould He "RY 


be truſted, and that he was too powerful to be cordially forgiven by a prince, 


whoſe ſituation gave him ſuch reaſonable grounds of jealouſy. It was the effect 
either of Henry's vigilance or good fortune, or of the narrow genius of his ene 


mies, that no propet eoncert was ever formed among them: They roſe in te- 


bellion one after another, and 1 afforded him an Ken of ſuppreſs 8 : 


ene ann e | | 59 7 
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> Chap: XVIII. fing ſingly thoſe inſurrections, „lieb had ha deen united, might have pl 
. fatal to his throne. The earl of Nottingham, ſon to the duke of Norfolk, and 
the archbiſhop of York, brother to the earl of Wiltſhire, whom Henry, then 
duke of Lancaſter, had beheaded at Briſtol, tho" they had remained quiet, while 
Piercy was in the field, till harboured in their breaſt a violent hatred againſt the 
"enemy of their families; and they determined, in conjunction with the earl of North- 
umberland, to ſeek revenge againſt him. They betook themſelves to arms before 
that powerful nobleman was prepared to join them; and publiſhing a manifeſto, in 
which they reproached Henry with his uſurpation of the crown and the — 
of the late King, they required, that the right line Tthould be reſtored, . and all 
; Public grievances be redreſſed. The earl of Weſtmoreland, whoſe power lay in 
the neighbourhood, approached them with an inferior force at Shipton near 
Tork; and being afraid ta hazard a battle, he attempted to ſubdue them by an 
. artifice, which nothing but the greateſt folly aod ſimplicity on their. part could 
have rendered ſucceſsful, He deſired a conference with the archbiſbop and earl 
between the two armies: He heard their grievances, with great patience.: He 
begged them to propoſe the remedies: He approved of every thing which, 
ſuggeſted : He granted them all their demands: He alſo, engaged that Henry 
ſhould give them entire ſatisfaction: And when he ſaw them Pleaſed with the 
facility of his conceſſions, he obſerved to them, that, ſince amity was now in ef- 
fect reſtored between them, it were better on both des to diſmiſs their forces, 
which otherwiſe would prove an inſupportable burthen to the country. The 
archbiſhop and the earl of Nottingham immediately iſſued orders to that purpoſe: 
Their troops diſbanded upon the field: But Weſtmoreland, who bad fecretly.if- 
ſued contrary orders to his army, ſeized the two rebels without reſiſtance, and 
carried them to the King, who was advancing wich haſty. marches-to ſoppreſs the 
rebellion . The trial and puniſhment of an archbiſhop might have proved a very 
troubleſome and dangerous undertaking, had Henry proceeded regularly, and 
allowed time for an oppoſition to form itſelf againſt that unuſual meaſure.. The 
celerity of the execution alofie could here render it ſafe and prudent, Finding 
that Sir William Gaſcoigne, the chief juſtice, made ſome ſcruple of act ing on this 
occaſion, he appointed Sir William Fulthorpe a judge for that purpoſe ; who, 
vithout any indictment, trial or defence, pronounced ſentence of death upon the 
prelate, which was inſtantly executed. This was the firſt inſtance in England of 
à capital puniſhment inflicted on a biſhop whence the clergy of that rank might 
learn, that their crimes, as well as thofe of Laics, were not to pals with 1 impuni- 
: 11 
Walſingham, p. 373. Otterbourne, p. 255. 5 . rt. 
3 \ | ty. 


—— 
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ty. . The carl 101 1 was condemned and executed in the ſame ſum- Chap. xvm. 
mary manner: But tho? many other perſons of condition, ſuch as the lord Fal- 83 
canberge,. Sir Ralph Haſtings, Sir John Colville, were engaged in n wle. 
no more ſeem to have fallen victims to Henry's ſeverity. 

Tus earl of Northumberland, on receiving this intelligence, fled- into Sen- 
P together with lord Bardolf “; and the King, without oppoſition, reduced 

all the caſtles and fortreſſes, belonging to theſe noblemen. He thence turned his 

Arms againſt Glendour, over whom his ſon, the prince of Wales, had obtained 

ſome advantages: But that enemy, more troubleſome than dangerous, ſtill found 
means of defending” himſelf in his faſtneſſes, and of eluding, tho' not reſiſting. 
all the foroe of England. In a ſubſequent feaſon, the earl of Northumberland 1407. 
and lord Bardalf; impatient of their exile, entered the north, in hopes of raiſing 

the people to arms; but found the country in ſuch a poſture as rendered all their 

attempts unſucceſiful. Sir Thomas Rokeſby, ſheriff of Yorkſhire, levied ſome 
forves, attacked the invaders at Brambam, and gained a victory, in which both 
Northumberland and Bardolf were lain T. This proſperous event, joined to the 
death of Gleadour, which happened ſoon after, freed Henry from all his domeſ- 
tic cnemicsz and this prince, who had mounted the throne by ſuch unjuſtifi - 
able methods, and held it by ſuch an exceptionable title, had yet, by his valour, 
prudence, and. addreſs, accuſtomed his people to the yoke, and had obtained a 
greater aſoendant over his haughty barons, than che ”_ alone, ee 
thaſe active qualities, was ever able to confer. 

Axor the ſame time, fortune gave Henry an W over that een 
who, by his ſittation, was beſt enabled to diſturb his government, Robert the 
third King of Scots, was a prince, tho? of ſlender capacity, extremely innocent 
and inoffcntive i in his eonduct: But Scotland, ſtill tefs than England, was at that 
time-fitted for cheriſhing, or even enduring, ſovereigns of that character. The 
duke of Albany, Robert's brother, à prince of more abilities, at leaſt of a more 
boiſterous and violent diſpoſition, had affiumed the government of the ſtate; and 
not ſatisfiec with preſent authority, he entertained the criminal purpoſe of ex · 

tirpating his brother's children, and of acquiring the crown to his 'own family. 
He threw in priſon David, his eldeſt nephew ; who there periſhed. with hunger: 
James alone, the younger brother of David, ſtood between that tyrant and the 
throne x and King Robert, ſenſible of his ſon's danger, embarked him on board 
a ſhip, with a view of ſending bim into France, and entruſting him to the pro- 
tection of chat friendly power. Unfortunately, the veſſel was taken by the En- 
Shin; prince James, a boy about nine years of age, was carried to London; 


-? Wings 974+ ., + Wallnghams p. u. Chron, Ou p. r. 2 
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1 11. and tho! there ſubſiſted a truce at that time between the two kingdoms, Heap con 


OY 


1411. 


1412. 


| Parliamentary 


ſtantly refuſed to reſtore the young prince to his liberty. Robert, worm out with 


cares and infirmities, was unable to bear the ſhock of this laſt misfortune. 3 and he 
ſoon after died, leaving the government in the hands of the duke 'of-Albatiy ®: 


Henry was now more ſenſible than ever of the importance of the acquiſition, whick he 


had made: While he retained ſuch a pledge in his hands, he was ſure of keep- 
ing the duke of Albany in dependance ; or if offended, he could eaſily, by reſtox 
ing the true heir, take ample revenge upon the uſurper. But tho“ the King, by 


detaining James in the Engliſh court, had ſhown himſelf ſomewhat: deficient in 


generolity, he made ample amends. by giving that prinee an excellent educa- 


tion, which afterwards qualified him, when he mounted the throne, to n | 


in ſome meaſure, the rude and barbarous manners of his native country. 


Tur hoſtile diſpoſitions, which always prevailed between France and Rug | 
land, were reſtrained, during the greateſt part of this reign, from appearing in 


action: The jealouſies and civil commotions, with which both nations was diſ- 
turbed, kept each of them from taking advantage of the unhappy: fituation of its 
neighbour. But as the abilities and good fortune of Henry had been able ſooner to 


_ compoſe the Engliſh factions, this prince began, in the latter part of his reign, to 
' look abroad, and to foment the animoſities between the families of Burgundy and 


Orleans, by which the government of France was, during that period, ſo much 
diſtracted. He knew, that one great ſource of the national diſcontent againſt his 
predeceſſor was the inactivity of his reign; and he hoped, by giving a new di- 


rection to the reſtleſs and unquiet ſpirits of his people, to prevent their breaking 
out in domeſtie wars and diſorders. That he might join policy to force, he 
firſt entered into treaty with the duke of Burgundy, and ſent that prince a ſmall 


body. of troops, which fupported him againſt! his enemies f. Soon after, he 


hearkened to more advantageous propoſals. made him by the duke of Orleans, 
and diſpatched a greater body to ſupport that party t. But the leaders of the. 
oppoſite factions having made-a temporary accommodation of their differences, 


the intereſts of the Englifn were ſacrificed; and this effort of Henry proved, in 
the iſſue,” entirely vain and fruitleſs. The declining ſtate of his health and the 


ſnortneſs of his reign, prevented him from renewing the attempt, Which by | 
more fortunate ſon carried to ſo great a length againſt the French monarchy. --.,. 


Sven were the military and foreign tranſactions of this reign: The civil ike: 


traulattions. parliamentary are ſomewhat more memorable; and more worthy of our attention. 


During the two laſt reigns, the elections of the commons had appeared a cireum- 
flance of government not to be neglected and: Richard was even accuſed of uſ⸗ 


7 . Buchanan, lib. io. + Walfingham, p. 380. 657: 1.4 Rymes, vol. 8. p. 715, 778. 
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1 e -methods for procuring to higcpartizans-a a ſeat in that: houſe. 1 m 
This practice formed one conſiderable artlele of charge againſt him in his depo- 
ſition ; yet Henry ſerupled not to tread ein his footſteps, and to encourage the 
ſame abuſes in elections. Laws were enacted againſt ſuch undue: influence, and 
even a ſheriff-was-puniſhed for an iniquitous return, which he had made: But 
laws commonly were, at that time, very ill executed; and the liberties ofthe 
| Peoples, ſuch as.they,were, ood. on 3. fufer baſis, than on laws and parliamentary 
elections. Tha the: houſe. of; commons. was little able. to withſtand the violent . 
currents, which perpetually, ran between the monarchy and the ariſtocracy, and that 1 55 
houſe might caſily be brought, at a, particular, time, to make the moſt unwarran- — - 
table conceſſions to either; the general inſtitutions of the ſtate ſtill, remained 
inpyariable; the intereſts, of 1 the ſeveral, members continued on the ſame footing ; 
the ſword, was in the hands of the ſuhject , and the Wm ne. tho e 
into temporary, diſorders, Joon. ſeftied jriclf, on its antjent foundations. 
Dram the greateſt part of this reign, the King was: obliged: to eourt pep 
Hrity; and the houſe of commons, ſenſible of their on importance, began to 
aſſume powers, which had not uſually been exerciſed by their predeceſſors. In 
the firſt ſeſſion of this reign,” they procured a law, that no judge, in concurring 
with any iniquitous meafure, ſhould be excoſed by pleading the orders of the 
King, or even the danger of his o life from the 'menaces of the ſovereign F. 
Ia the ſecond year of Henry, they inſiſted on maintaining the practice of not grant 
ing any ſupply" before they received an anſwer to their petitions; which was a 
ſtacit method of bargaining with the prince . In the fifth year, they deſired 
the King to remove from his houſchold four officers, who had diſpleaſed them, 
among whom was his owh donfeſſor; and Henry, tho“ he told them, that hekne 
of no offence,” which'theſe perſons had eommieted, yer, in order to gratify then 
complied with their requeſt j. In the ſixth year, they voted the King RE my 
but appointed treaſurers of their own, to ſee the money diſburſed for the purpoſes 
intended, and required them to deliver in their accounts to the houſe $: In 
the eighth year they propoſed thirty very important articles for the regulation of 
the government and houſehold; which were all granted them; and they even 
obligedd all the members of council, all the judges, and all the officers of the houſe. . 
hold, to ſwear to the obſervance of them The abridger of the records obſetves 
* unuſual liberties] taken by the ſpeaker and the houſe during this period *. 
ut the great authority of the commons was o but a temporary adwantage ariſing 
From the, n ſituation. In a ſubſequent parliament, when W e made 
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don rum hi cuſtotnary applications: to the throkd fordibotty inf Masch the Kings hw | 
n ing nom overcome all his domeſſic difficultics,” plainly. told him, that he would 
have no novelties introduced, and would enjoy his -prerogatives.' But on che 
hole, the limitations of the government ſeem to have been more Sure, 
and more carefully maintained by Henry than by any of his predeceſſors. | | 
Don this reign, when the houſe of | cortitrions were, at any time, brobgbt 
2 | mis! unwary conceſſions to the crown, they alſo ſhowed their freedom by a | 
5 55 very ſpeedy retractatibn of them. Henty, the' he entertained a" perpetual and 
well⸗ grounded jealoufy of the family of Mortimer, allowed not their name to be 
once mentioned in parlament; and as none of the rebels had ventured to declare 
the earl of Marche King, he never attempted to procure, what would not have 
been refuſed him, an expreſs declaration againſt the claim of that nobleman ; 
| becauſe he knew thatTuck à declaration, in the preſent cireumſtanees, "would have 
no authority, and would only ferve to revive The memory of Mortimer title in 
the minds of the people. Tie proceeded in his purpoſe after a more artful” and 
covert manner. He, procured a ſettlement of the crown on bimſelf and his hieirs- 
male *, thereby tacitely excluding the fertiales, and transferring the Salic law to 
the Englih government. He thought, that, tho? the houſe of Plantagenet had 
_ at firſt derived their title from fernales, this-was's remote event, unknown to the 
generality of the people; and if he could once accuſtom the nation to the practice 
of excluding women, the title of the earl of Marche would gradually be forgot 
and neglected by them. But he was very unfortunate in this attempt. During 
the long conteſts with Boas the injuſtice of the Salic law had been ſo much ex- 
claimed againſt by the nation, that a contrary principle had talen deep rot in 
the minds of men, and it was now become impoſſible to eradicate it. The fame 
houfe of commons, therefore, in a ſubſequent ſeſſion, apprehenſive that they had. 
| overturned the foundations of the Englith government, and that they had opened 
te door to more civil wars than might enſue even from the irregular advancement 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, applied with ſuch earneſtneſs for a new ſettlement of 
the crown, that Henry yielded to their requeR,' and agtoed to the ſucceſſion of 
the prineeſſes of his family +, A certain proof, that no- body was, in his heart, 
ſatisfied with the King's title to the crown, or knew on what principle to reſt it. 
Bur tho! the commons, during this reign, ſfhowed a very laudable zeal for liberty 
in their tranſactions with the co.]; their efforts againſt the church were fill 
more extraordinary, and ſeemed to antieipate very much on the ſpirit which'be. 
came ſo general in nw more than a century afterwards, know, that he creat 


* Cotton, TY I Fymer, vel 8. p. 462. . 
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eee entirely on one antient biſtorian'® * * 
contemporary, was a churchman, and it was contrary to the intereſts of his order 4. 
co preſerve the memory of ſuch tranſaftions, much more to forge precedents, | 


but that hiſtorian was Chap. XVI. 


. which -pofterity” might; ſome time, be tempted to imitate. This is a truth ſo Th 
evident, that the moſt Hkely way of accounting for the ſilence of the records on 
this tice, is by ſuppoſihg, that the authority of fome churchmen was ſo great 

as to procure a razure, with regard to theſe . Which the indiſcretion 

wr one of that order has happily preſerved to us. 


Ix the fixth'of Henry, the commons, who had been required to grant 5 LY 
Peep in plain terms to the King, that he ſhould ſeize all the teryporalitics of the 
church, and employ them as a perpetual fund to ſerve the exigencies of the ſtate. 

They inſiſted, that the clergy poſſeſſed a third of the lands of the kingdom; that they 
contributed nothing to the ſupport, of the public burdens ; and that their exorbi- 
tant riches tended only to diſqualify them for performing their miniſterial func- 
tions with proper zeal and attention. When this addreſs was preſented, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who then attended the King, objected, that the clergy, 
tho they went not in perſon to the wars, ſent their vaſfals gnd tenants in all cafes 

of. neeeſſiey; while at the fame time, they themfelves, who ſtaid at home, were 
employed, night and day, in offering up their prayers for the happineſs and 
proſperity of the ſtate. The ſpeaker fmited, and replied without reſcrve, that he 
thought the prayers of the church but 4 very flender fupply. The archbiſhop, 
however, prevailed in the diſpute : The Ki g diſcouraged the application of the 

commons: And the lords rejected the bill which the lower houſe bad framed for 
py; the ehurch of her revenues 7. | 


Tus commons were not diſcouraged by this repulſe ; In the eleventh of the 
King they returned to the charge with more zeal than before : They made a 
calculation of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues, which, by their account, amounted 
to 485.000 marks a year, and included 18,400 ploughs of land. They pro- 
peoſed to divide this riches among fifteen new earls, 1500 knights, 6000 clquires, 

and a hundred hoſpitals > beſides 20,000 pounds a- year which the King might 
take for his own uſe: And they inſiſted, that the clerical functions would be 
better performed than at preſent, by 15,000 pariſh prieſts, at the rate of ſeven 
marks a piece of yearly ſtipend f. This application. was accompanied with 4n 
addreſs for mitigating the ſtatutes enacted againſt the Lollards, which ſhows from 
| what fource the addreſs came. T be King gave N commons a na reply, and 
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EL pepe e before the diffolution of the parliament „eee, 

N 11 d tr dt ent nine 0 .it ta 65 it: We 

1413. r be have now.related. almoſt all the memorable tranſactiong of this reign, which 

: | was buſy and active; but produced few events, that deſerve. to be tranſmitted to 

: ſterity. The King was ſo much employed, in,defending his crown, Which he 

# 1 obtained by ſuch unwarrantable means, and poſſeſſed by ſo bad a, title, that 

_ | he had little leiſure to fook abroad, or perform any actions, which might redound 

. — to the honour or advantage of the nation. His health declined viſibly ſome 

months before his death: He Was ſubject to fits, which bereaved him, for, the 

| time, of his ſenſes : And tho' he was yet in the flower of his age, his. end Nas yp 

20th Varch, fibly approaching. He expired at Weſtminſter in the 1 ſixth ef of his LY 
Death and the +hirteenth-of his reign. aries Gali tn 


und chender Tk great popularity, which Henry 1 1 before Fr ae 8 and 
af the King. which had ſo much aided him in the acquiſition of i it, was eatirely.loſt many years be- 
ith 3 fore. the end. of his reign and he governed his people more by terror than by 
affection, more by his own policy than by their ſenſe of duty or allegiance. When 
| men, came to reflect in cool blood on the crimes which had led him to the 
+ throne ; the rebellion againſt his prince 3 the depoſition, of a. lawful King guilty 
ſometimes perhaps of oppreſſion, but more frequently of imprudences; the exclu- 
ſion of the true heir; the murder of his ſovereign and near relation; theſe were 
ſuch engrmities as drew on him the hatred of his ſubjects, ſanctiſied all the rebel · 
lions againſt him, and made the executions, tho not remarkably ſevere, which he 
found neceſſary for the maintenance of his authority, appear cruel as well as iniqui- 
tous to the people. Let without pretending to apologize for theſe crimes, which muſt 
. . ever be held in deteſtation, it may be remarked, that he was inſenſibly led into 
this blameable conduct by a train of incidents, Which few men poſſeſs virtue 
enough to withſtand. The injuſtice, with which his predeceſſor had tr 
him, in firſt condemning him to baniſhment, and then deſpoiling him ok 
his patrimony, made him naturally think of revenge, and of recovering his loſt 
rights; the headlong zeal of the people hurried him into the throne ; the care f 
his own ſecurity, as well as his ambition, made him an uſurper; and the ſteps | 
have always been ſo few between the priſons of princes and their graves, that we 
need not wonder if Richard's fate was no exception, to the general rule. All theſe 
conſiderations make Henry's ſituation, if he retained any ſenſe of virtue, very 
much to be lamented ; and the inquietude with which he poſſeſſed his envied great- 


neſs, and the remorles, by which 1 it is ſaid he Was Faotiayally haunted, e him 
| F ae, vol. 0 p· 6275 Ouerboume, p. 267. e | 
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an object of our pity, even when ſeated upon the throne. But it muſt be owned, Chap. XVIII. 
that his prudence and vigilance and foreſight, in maintaining his power, were ad- '#*** 
mirable : His command of temper remarkable : His courage, both military and 
political, without blemiſh : And he poſſeſſed many. qualities, which fitted him for 
his high ſtation, and which rendered his uſurpation of it, tho” pernicious in after 
times, rather ſalutary, during his own reign; to the Engliſh nation. 
Henzv was twice married: By his firſt wife, Mary de Bohun, daughter and 
heir of the earl of Hereford, he had four ſons, Henry, his ſucceſſor in the throne, 
Thomas duke of Clarence, John duke of Bedford, and Humphrey duke of Glo- 
ceſter; and two daughters, Blanche and Philippa, the former married to the duke 
of Bavaria, the latter to the King of Denmark. His ſecond wife, Jane, whom he 
married after he was King, and who was daughter to the King of Narr, and 
widow of the duke of Brittany, N him no iſſu. 
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Puniſhment of lord Cobbam State of France Invaſion of that 
| kingdom —— Battle of Azincour State of France Nei inva- 
fon , France——Aſaſſmation of the duke of Burgundy———Treaty of 


Troye—— Marriage of the King—— His death—— And mer 
. jſeellaneous tranſaions "A this reign. 
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Chap. XIX. HE many jealouſies, to which Naur IV's ſituation naturally expoſed him, 
1413: had ſo infected his temper, that he had been perſuaded to entertain unrea- 

io Dodge ſonable ſuſpicions with regard to the fidelity of his eldeſt ſon; and during the 
latter years of his life, he had excluded that prince from all ſhare in public buſi- 
neſs, and was even diſpleaſed to ſee him at the head of armies, where his martial 
talents, tho” uſeful to the ſupport of government, acquired him a renown, which, 
he thought, might prove dangerous to his own authority. The active ſpirit of 
young Henry, reſtrained from its proper exerciſe, broke out in extravagancies of 
every kind; and the riot of pleaſure, the frolics of debauchery, the outrage” of 
wine, filled the vacancies of a mind, better adapted to the purſuits of ambition, 
and the cares of government. This courſe of life threw him among companions, 
whoſe diſorders, if accompanied with ſpirit and humour, he ſeconded and in- 
dulged; and he was detected in many ſallies, which, to ſeverer eyes, appeared 
totally unworthy of his rank and ſtation. There even remains a tradition, that, 
when heated with liquor and jollity, he ſcrupled not to accompany them in at- 
tacking the paſſengers on the ſtreets and high ways, and deſpoiling them of their 
goods ; and he found an amuſement in the incidents, which the terror and regret 
of theſe defenceleſs people produced on ſuch occaſions. This extreme of diſſo- 
luteneſs proved equally diſagreeable to his father, as that eager application to bu- 
ſineſs, which had at firſt given him occaſion of jealouſy ; and he ſaw'in his ſon's 
behaviour the ſame neglect of decency, the ſame attachment to low company, 
— which had deſtroyed the perſonal character of Richard, and which, more than all 
his errors in government, had tended to overturn his throne. But the nation in 


3 general 


—_ 
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Mag conſidered the young prince with more indulgence; and obſerved ſo many Chap. XIX. 
gleams of generoſity, ſpirit, and magnanimity, breaking continually thro” the 43. 
cloud, which a wild conduct threw over his character, that they never ceafed 
hoping for his amendment, and-aſcribed all the weeds, which ſhot up in that rich 

ſoil, to the want of proper culture and attention in the King and his miniſters. 

There paſſed an event which encouraged theſe agreeable views, and gave much 
occaſion for favourable reflexions-to all men of ſenſe and candor. A riotous 
companion of the prince's had been indicted before Gaſcoigne, the chief juſtice, 

for ſome diſorders; and Henry was not aſhamed to appear at the bar with the 

criminal, in order to give him countenance and protection. Finding, that his pre- 

ſence had not over- awed the chief juſtice, he proceeded to infult that magi- 
ſtrate on his tribunal ; but Gaſcoigne, mindful of the character which he then 
bore, and the majeſty of the ſovereign and of the laws, which he ſuſtained, or- 

dered the prince to be carried to priſon for his rude behaviour. The ſpectators 

were agree ably diſappointed, when they ſaw the heir of the crown ſubmit peace- 

ably to this ſentence, make reparation for his error by acknowledging it, and 

check his impetuous nature in the midſt of its extravagant career. | 585 

Tux memory of this incident, and of many others of a like nature, rendered His reform 
the proſpect of the future reign no wiſe diſagreeable to the nation, and encreaſed tion. 
| the joy, which the death of ſo unpopular a prince as his father, naturally occa- 

ſioned. The firſt ſteps taken by the young King confirmed all thoſe prepoſſcfi ions, 

entertained in his favour . He called together his former companions, ac- 
quainted them with his intended reformation, exhorted them to imitate his ex- 
ample, but ſtrictly inhibited them till they had given proofs of their ſincerity in 

this particular, to appear any more in his preſence; and he thus diſmiſſed them 
with liberal preſents . The wiſe miniſters of his father, who had checked his 

riots, found that they had unknowingly been paying the higheſt court to him; 
and were received with all the marks of favour and confidence. The chief Juſ- 

_ tice himſelf, who trembled to approach the royal preſence, met with praiſes, in- 

ſtead of reproaches, for his paſt conduct, and was exhorted to perſevere in the | 

ſame rigorous and impartial execution of the laws. The ſurprize of thoſe, WhO 

expected an oppoſite behaviour, augmented their ſatisfaction; and the character 
bl the young King appeared brighter than if it had never been ſhaded by any errors. 

Bor Henry was anxious not only to repair his own miſconduct, but alſo to 

make amends for thoſe iniquities, into which policy or the neceſſity of affairs had 

betrayed his father. He expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrow for the fate of the unhap- 
„ Hal, fl. 33 + Walling. p. 362. 4 HaB, fol, 33. Holliogthed,'p. 303. 

© - Goodwin's Life of Henry V. p. 1. , 
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Chap. XIX. py Richard, did juſtice to the memory of that unfortunate prince,” even perform- 


1413. 


ed anew his funeral obſequies with pomp and ſolemnity, and cheriſhed, all thoſe 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their loyalty and attachment towards him *. 
Inſtead of continuing the reſtraints which the jealouſy of his father had impoſed 
on the earl of Marche, he received that young nobleman with ſingular courteſy 
and favour; and by this magnanimity ſo gained on the gentle and unambitious 
nature of his rival, that he remained ever after ſincerely attached to him, and 
gave him no diſturbance in his future government. The family of Piercy was re- 
ſtored to its fortune and honours T. The King ſeemed ambitious to bury all 
party diſtinctions in oblivion : The inſtruments of the preceding reign, who 
had been advanced. from their blind zeal for the Lancaſtrian (intereſt, more 
than from their merits, gave place every where to men of more honourable cha- 
racters: Virtue ſeemed now to have an open career, in which it might exert it- 
ſelf: The exhortations, as well as example, of the prince gave it encourage- 
ment: All men were unanimous in their attachment to Henry; and the defects 


of his title were forgot, amidſt the perſonal . which was . _ 
to him. 


The Lollards. | THERE remained among the 8 only or one party diſtinQion, which was d. 


rived from religious differences, and which, as it is of a peculiar and commonly | 
a very obſtinate nature, the popularity of Henry was not able to overcome. The 
Lollards were every day encreaſing in the kingdom, and were become a formed 
party, which appeared extremely dangerous to the church, and even formidable 
to the civil authority g. The enthuſiaſm by which theſe ſeQtaries were generally 
actuated, the great alterations which they pretended to introduce, the hatred 
which they expreſſed againſt the eſtabliſhed hierarchy, gave an alarm to Henry, 


who, either from a ſincere attachment to the antient religion, or from the dread 


of the unknown conſequences, which attend all important changes, was determined 
to execute the laws againſt ſuch bold innovators. The head of this ſect was Sir 
John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, a nobleman, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
valour and his military talents, and had, on many occaſions, acquired the eſteem 

both of the late and of the preſent King l. His high character and his zeal for 
the new ſect pointed him out to Arundel, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, as the pro- 
per victim of eccleſiaſtical ſeverity z whoſe puniſhment would ſtrike a terror into 
the whole party, and teach them that they muſt expect no mercy under the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration, He applied to Henry for a PRO to indict lord Cob- 


„Hit. Croyland. contin. Hall. fol. 34. Holingſhed. p. 544+ ; t Holigled, P. 545. 
1 Walſinghaw, p. 382. 5 Walſingham, p. 3232. | 
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ham ; but the generous nature of that prince was averſe to ſuch ſanguinary me- Chap. XIX. 
thods of converſion. He repreſented to the - primate, that reaſon and conviction 1413. 
were. the beſt, expedients for ſupporting truth; that every gentle means ought 
firſt to be tried, in order to reclaim men from error; and that he himſelf would 
endeavour, by a converſation with Cobham, to reconcile him to the Catholic 
faith. But he found that nobleman obſti nate in his opinions, and determined not 
to ſacrifice truths of ſuch infinite moment to his complaiſance for ſovereigns +. 
Henry's principles of toleration, or rather his love of the practice, could carry 
him no farther; and he then gave full reins to ecclefiaſtical ſeverity againſt this 
f loflexible herefiarch. The primate indicted Cobham ; and with the aſſiſt- 
ance of his three ſuffragans, the | biſhops of London, Wincheſter, and St. Da- 
. vid's,.. condemned bim to the flames for his erroneous opinions. Cobham, who 
Was confined to the Tower, made his eſcape before the day of his execution. 
The bold ſpirit of this man, ' provoked by perſecution and ſtimulated by zeal, was 
_ urged to attempt the moſt criminal enterprizes; and his unlimited authority over 
the ſect proved, that he well merited the attention of the civil magiſtrate. He 
formed in his retreat very violent deſigns againſt his enemies; and diſpatching 
his emiſſaries to all quarters, appointed a general rendezvous of the party, in 
order to ſeize the perſon of the King at Eltham, and put their perſecutors to te 
ſword $, Henry, apprized of their intention, removed to Weſtminſter : Cobham 144. 
.__ was not diſcouraged: by this diſappointment ; but changed the place of rendez- on POLY 
1 vous to the fields near St. Giles: The King, having ſhut the gates of the city, to 
prevent any conjunction from that quarter, came into the fields in the night-time, 
ſcized ſuch of the conſpirators as appeared, and afterwards laid hold of the ſeve- 
ral Parties, who were haſtening to the place appointed. It appeared, that few 
were in the ſecret of the conſpiracy : The reſt implicitely followed their leaders: 
But upon the trial of the priſoners, the treaſonable deſigns of the ſect were rendered 
certain, both from evidence and from the confeſſion of the criminals themſelves $. 
Some were executed; the greater number pardoned [. Cobham himſelf, who made 
his eſcape by flight, was. not brought to juſtice, till four.years after ; when he was 1902-9 ann 
hanged as a traitor 3 and his body was burnt on the gibbet, in execution of, the ſen- 
tence pronounced againſt him as a heretic 4. This criminal deſign, which was per- 
haps ſornewhat. aggravated by the clergy, brought diſcredit upon the party, and 
checked the progreſs of that ſect, which had embraced the ſpeculative doctrines of 
Wickliffe, and at the ſame time. aſpired to a reformation of eccleſiaſtical abuſes. 
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* Fox's Acts and Monuments, p. 513. + Rymer, vol. g. p. 61. Walſingham, p. 383. 
t Walſingham, p. 385. $ Cotton, p. 554 Hall. fol. 35. Holingſhed, p. 544. 
| Rymer, vol. 9. p. 119, 129, 193. + W p. 400. Otterbourne, p. 280. 
Hollingſhed, p-. 561. . | 
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Tusss two points were the great objects of tbe Lallitds{butthe generaliey/afthe 
nation was not affected in the ſame degree by both of them. Common ſenſe and ob- 


ko 21 vious reflection had diſcovered to the people the advantages of a reformation in diſer 


pline; but the age was not yet ſo far advanced as to be ſeized with the ſpirit of 
controverſy, or to enter into thoſe abſtruſe doftrines, which the Lollards endea- 
voured to propagate throughout the kingdom. The very notion of hereſy alarm - 
ed the generality of the people: Innovation in fundamental principles was ſuſpi- 


cious: Curioſity was not, as yet, à proper counter-ballance to authority: And 


. ous to expreſs their deteſtation of the ſpeculative tenets of the Wicliffites, which, 


even many, who were the greateſt friends to the reformation of abuſes, were anxi- 


they feared, threw diſgrace on ſo good a cauſe. This turn of thought appears 


evidently in the proceedings of the (parliament, which was ſummoned 'immedi- 


ately after the detection of Cobham's conſpiracy. - That aſſembly paſſed ſevere 
laws againſt the new heretics: They enacted, that whoever was convicted of Lot- 
lardy before the Ordinary, beſides ſuffering capital pnniſhment according to the 
laws formerly eſtabliſhed, ſhould alſo forfeit his lands and goods to the King; and 
that the chancellor, treaſurer, Juſtices of the two benches, ſheriffs, juſtices of 


peace, and all the chief magiſtrates in every city and borough "ſhould take an 
oath to uſe their utmoſt endeavuurs for the extirpation of hereſy . - Yet this ye- 


ry parliament, when the King demanded ſupply, renewed: the offer formerly 
preſſed upon his father, and entreated him to ſeize all the eccleſiaſtical revenues, 
and convert them to the uſe of the crown +. The cletgy were alarmed: They 
could offer the King no bribe which was equivalent: They only agreed to con- 
fer on him all the priories alien, which depended on capital abbies in Normandy, 


and had been bequeathed them when that province remained united to England: 


And Chicheley, now archbiſhop of Canterbury, endeavoured to divert the blow, by 


giving occupation to the King, and by perſuading him to undertake a war EA 
France, in order to recover his loſt rights to that kingdom . 


Ir was the dying injunction of the late King to his ſon, not to allow the Ea- 
gliſh to remain long i in peace, which was apt to breed inteſtine commotions ; but 
to employ them in foreign expeditions, by which the prince might acquire ho- 
nour ; the nobility, in ſharing his dangers, might attach themſelves to his perſon ; 
and all the reſtleſs ſpirits find occupation for their inquietude. The natural diſ- 
poſition of Henry ſufficiently inclined him to follow this adviee, and the civil 


diſorders of France, which had been lengthened out nm thoſe of 8 
opened a full career to his ambition. 


* 2 He V. chap. 7. + Hall. fol. 35. 1 Hall, fol. 33, 6. 25 | 
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Pur death of Charles V. which followed ſo ſoon after that of Edward III. Clap. ur 


and the youth of his ſon, Charles VI. put the two kingdoms for ſome time in a 


ſimilar ſituation ; and it was not to be apprehended, that either of them, during ber 


a minority, would be able to make much advantage of the weakneſs of the other. 
The jealouſies alſo between Charles's three uncles, the dukes of Anjou, Berri, ard 
Burgundy, had diſtracted the affairs of France rather more than thoſe between 
the, dukes of Lancaſter, Vork, and Gloceſter, Richard's three uncles, diſorder- 
end thoſe of England; and had carried off the attention of the French nation fiom 
any vigorous enterprize againſt foreigners. But in proportion as Charles ad- 
vanced in years, the factions were compoſed; his two uncles, the dukes of An- 
jou and Burgundy, died; and the King himſelf, aſſuming the government, gave 
ſymptoms of genius and ſpirit, which revived the drooping hopes of his coun- 
try. This promiſing ſtate of affairs was not of long continuance : The unhappy 
prince fell ſuddenly into a fit of frenzy, which rendered him-incapable of exer- 


ciſing his authority; and tho? he recovered from this diſorder, he was fo ſubject 
to relapſes, that his judgment was gradually, bur ſenſibly impaired, and no ſteddy 


plan of government could be purſued by him. The adminiſtration of affairs was 


diſputed between his brother, Lewis, duke of Orleans, and his couſin german, 
John duke of Burgundy: The propinquity to the crown pleaded in favour of the 


former: The latter, who, in right of his mother, had inherited the county of Flan- 
ders, which he annexed to his father's extenſive dominions, derived a luſtre from his 
ſuperior. power: The people were divided between theſe contending princes : 
And the King, now reſuming and now dropping his autherity, kept the victory 
-undecided; and prevented any ne eulement of the R by the 8 preva- 
_ Jence of either party. 5 
Ar length, the dukes of Orleans and es and, meg to be moved by the 
lag of the nation and by the interpoſition of common ede agreed to bury 
all paſt quarrels. in oblivion, and to enter into ſtrict amity together: They ſwore 
: before the altar to the ſincerity of this friendſhip ; the prieſt adminiſtered the ſa- 
crament to both of them; they gave to each other every pledge, which could be 
deemed ſacred among men: But all this ſolemn preparation was only a cover 
ſor the baſeſt-treachery, which was deliberately meditated by the duke of Bur- 
gundy. He made his rival be aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets of Paris: He endeavour- 
ed for ſome time to conceal the part which he took in the crime: But being 
detected, he embraced a reſolution il} more criminal and more dangerous to ſo- 
ciety, by openly avowing and juſtifying it. The parliament of Paris itſelf, the 
- tribunal of Juſtice, heard the harangues of the duke's advocate in defence of aſ- 


* La Laboureur, liv. 27. chap. 23, 24. * 
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nation againſt this deteſtable doctrite . The fame: queſtion'was afterwards gi 
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ſaſſination, which he denominated tyranaicide'; and . that aſſembly, partly influ- 
enced by faction, partly overawed by Feger proniouticed no fentence of condem- 


tated before the council of Conſtance 3 nnd; it was with difficulryy that a feeble 
deciſion, in favout of the contraty opinion, was procured from theſe fathets of 


the church, the miniſters of peace and of religion. But the miſchievous effects 


of that tenet, had they been before any wiſe doubtful, appeared ſufficiently from 
the preſent incidents. The commiſſion of this crime, which deſtroyed all truſt 
and ſecurity, rendered the war implacable between che Freneh parties, and cut 
of every means of peace and accommodation.” The princes ef the blood, con- 
ſpiring with the young duke of Orleans and his brothers, made violent war on 

the duke of Burgundy ; and the unhappy King, ſeized ſometimes by one party, 


ſometimes by another, transferred alternately to each of them the appesrance of 


legal authority. The | provinces were laid waſte by mutual depfedations: Af. 


ſaſſinations were every where committed from the anitholity of the ſevetal leaders; 


or what was equally terrible, executions were ordered without any legal or free 
trial, by pretended courts of judicature. The whole kingdom was diſtinguiſhed 
into two parties, the Burgundians, and the Armbgnacs ; ſo the adherents ef the 
young duke of Orleans were called, from the count of Armagnat, 'father-in-law 
to that prince. The city of Paris, diſtracted between them, but e more 
to the Burgundians, was a perpetual ſcene of blood and violence; the King und 


royal family were often detained captives in the hands of che populace; their 


faithful miniſters were butchered or impriſoned before their face; and it was dan- 


gerous for any man, amidft theſe enraged factions, ee eng 


adherence to the principles of probity and honour. 
DurinG this ſcene of general violence, there roſe bt chit 


> body of men, which uſually makes no figure in public tranſactions even in 


the moſt peaceful times; and that was the univerſity of Paris, 'whoſe opinions 


were, ſometimes required, and more frequently offered, in the multiplied diſ- 
putes between the parties. The ſchiſm, by which the church was at that time 


divided, and which occaſioned frequent controverſies in the univerſity, had raiſed 
the maſters to an unuſual degree of importance ; and this connexion between 


literature and ſuperſtition had beſtowed on the former a weight to which (reaſon 
and knowledge are not, of themſelves, any wiſe intitled among men. But there was 
another ſociety whoſe ſentiments were much more deciſive at Paris, the fra- 


ternity of butchers, who, under the direction of their ringleaders, had declared 
for che duke of Bursundy, and committed the moſt violent outrages 


* Le Labourner, liv, 27. chap. 27. Monltelet, chap. 39. 


oppoſite 


oppoſite parry. © ' To counterballance their power, t hs N i intereſt 
with the fraternity of carpenters 3 the populace, ranged themſelves on the oe 
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Tur Af e which wi be ade of theſe e was eaſily, per: 
: el in England; and according to the maxims, which uſually prevail among 


nations, it was determined to lay hold of the favourable opportunity. The late 
King, who was courted by both the French parties, fomented the quarrel, by 


1 akernately ſending aſſiſtance to both. z but the preſent ſovereign, impelled by the 


vigor of youth and the ardor of ambition, determined to puſh his advantages to 2 
greater length, and to carry a violent war into that diſtracted kingdom. But 
While he was making preparations for that purpoſe, he tried to effectuate his 
purpoſe by negotiation; and he ſent oyer ambaſſadors to Paris, offering a per- 
petual peace and alliance; but demanding Catharine, the French King? 8 daughter, 


in marriage, two millions of crowns as her portion, the pay ment of one million 


fix hundred thouſand as the arrears of King John's ranſom, and the immediate 
poſſeſſion and full ſovereignty of Normandy and of all the other provinces, which 


had been raviſhed from England by the arms of Philip Auguſtus; together with 


the ſuperiority of Brittany and Flanders . Such exorbitant demands ſhowed, 
that he was ſenſible of the preſent miſerable condition of France; and the terms, 


offered by the French court, tho? much inferior, diſcovered their conſciouſneſs | 


of the ſane melancholy truth. They were willing to give him the princeſs i in 
marriage, to pay him eight hundred thouſand crowns, to reſign the entire ſove- 
reignty of Guienne, and to annex to that province the country of Perigord, 
_  Rovergue, Xaintonge, the Angoumois, and other / territories +. As Henry 
was not willing to accept of theſe conditions, and ſcarce expected that his own 
demands would be complied with, he never interrupted a moment his prepara: 


tions for war, and having aſſembled a great fleet and army at Southampton, hav- - 
2 invited all the nobility and military men of the kingdom to attend him by | 


the hopes of glory and of conqueſt, he came to the fea-ſide, with a a purpoſe of 
| embarking on his expedition. „ . 


|» * Ryme, vol. 9. p.208 e e bhlis 


: + Rymer, vol. 9. p. 211. It bee ee ee he 2940; e 4 igo0)-ahee | 


- the Dauphin, in'derifion.of Henry's claims and diffolute character, ſent him a box of tennis balls; in- 


timating that theſe implements of play .were better adapted to him than the inſtruments of war. But 


| "abis ſtory is by no means credible ; the great conceſſions made by the court of France, ſhow, thas they a 


had already Ale b edna wary 2a as well as of their own fituation. 
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9 40 white Henry was Wealth Ga en his neighbours, he wnew | 
pectedly found himſelf in danger from a conſpiracy at home, which Was wal 
detected i in its infancy, The earl of Cambridge, ſecond ſon of the late duke o 
Vork, having eſpouſed the ſiſter of the earl of Marche, had zealouſly embrace 
the intereſts of that family; and had held ſome conferences with the lord Serope 
of Maſham, and Sir Thomas Gray of Heton, about the means of recovering to 

- that nobleman his juſt right to the crown of England. The conſpirators, ſo ſoon 
as they were detected, acknowledged their guilt to the King; and Henry pro- 
ceeded without delay to their trial and condemnation. The utmoſt that could 
de expected of the beſt King in thoſe ages, was, that he would ſo far obſerve the 
eſſentials of juſtice, as not to make an innocent perſon a victim to his ſeverity: 
But as to the formalities of law, which are often as material as the eſſentials them- 

ſelves, they were facrificed without ſcruple to the leaſt intereſt or convenience. 
A jury of commoners was ſummoned : The three conſpirators was indicted be- 
fore them : The conftable of Southampton caſtle ſwore, that they had feparately 
confeſſed their guilt to him: Without other evidence, 'Sir Thomas' Gray was con- 
demned and executed: But as the earl of Cambridge and lord Scrope pleaded 
the privilege of their peerage, Henry thought proper to ſummon a court of 
eighteen barons, in which the duke of Clarence preſided : The evidence, given 
before the jury, was read to them: The priſoners, tho* one of them was a prince , 
of the blood, were not examined, nor produced in court, nor heard in their own. 
defence; but received ſentence of death upon this proof, which was every way 
. Irregular and illegal ; and the ſentence was ſoon after executed. The carl of 
Marche was accuſed of having given his approbation to this conſpiracy, and re- 
ceived a general pardon from the King +. He was probably either innocent of 
the crime imputed to him, or had made reparation by n repincance: — £ 
diſcovery +. © . 


Tze ſucceſſes, which the arms of England have, in different ages, ance 
Invaflon of over thoſe of France, have been much owing. to the fayourable fituation of the 
Trance. former kingdom. The 255 happily ſeated in an land, could make ad- 
vantage of every misfortune which attended their neighbours, and were little ex- 
poſed to the danger of retaliation. They never left their own country, but when 
conducted by a King of extraordinary genius, or found their enemy divided by. ' 

inteſtine faclions, or were ſupported by a powerful alliance on the continent; and 

as all theſe circumſtances concurred at preſent to favour their enterprize, they 

had reaſon to expect from it a proportionable ſucceſs... The duke of Burgundy, 


®* Rymer, vol. 9. p. 300. T. Livi, p. g. +-Rymer, vol. 9. p. 3. 
t St. Remi, chap, 55. Godwin, p. 65. a D's | 


8 


and others of the French nobility: But as the garriſon was weak, and the fortifi« 
cations. in bad repair, they were at laſt obliged to capitulate; and they promiſed | 
to ſurrender, if they received no ſuccour before the eighteenth of September. 


expelled 

ing, the alliance of England; and Henry knew, that that prince, tho! he ſerup- 

25 at firſt to join the inveterate enemy of his country, would willingly, if he 
ſam any probability of ſucceſs, both aſſiſt him with his Flemiſh ſubjects, and 

draw over to the ſamo cauſe all his numerous partizans in France. Truſting therer 

fore to this circumſtance, but without eſtabliſhing any concert with the duke, he put 


which was valiantly defended by the lords d Eſtodteville, de Guitri de Gaucourt, 


The day came, and there was no appearance of a French army to relieve them: 


Let they ſtill delayed, on various pretences, to open their gates; till Henry; | 
incenſed at their breach of faith, ordered a general aſſault, took the town by 
ſtorm, and put all the garriſon to the ſword ; except ſome gentlemen, whom. 
the victorious army, in hopes of reaping pit by this ranſom, i induces (0 
ſpare . 

Tun fatignes of this Gege, and the- unnifual heat of the ſeafon, had ſo waſte 


the Engliſh army; that Henry could enter on no farther enterprize; and was! 


ohbliged to think: of returning into England. He had diſmiſſed his tranſports, 


which could not ſaſely anchor in au open road upon the enemy's coaſt; and he 


lay under a neceſſity of marching by land to Calais, before he could reach a place 


of ſafety. A numerous French army of 14, 00 men at arms and 40, ooo foot 


vas by this time aſſembled in Nortnandy under the conſtable d' Albert; a force, 


which, if prudently conducted, was ſufficient either to trample down the Engliſſi 
in the open field, or to haraſs and reduce to nothing their ſmall army, before they 
could finiſh ſo. long and difficult a march. Henry, therefore, very cautiouſly- 
offered to ſacrifice his conqueſt of Harfleur for a ſafe paſſage to Calais; but his 
propoſal being rejected by the French court, he determined to force his way by 
valor and policy thro' all the oppoſition of the enemy $. That he might not 
diſcourage his qwn army by the appearance of flight, or expoſe them to thoſe 
hazards. which naturally attend precipitate marches, he made very ſiow and de- 


liberate. journies |, till he reached the Somme, which he propoſed to paſs at the 
ford of Nane. eee place where Edward. f in a like ſituation, had 


i * 9. p. 137» . 1 Le Laboureur, 8 753 
| Laboureur, liv. 35, chap. 6 § T. Livii. p. 2. 4 | 
2 Rr 2 before 


3 e ae RMIT been ſecretly allt c, x18; 
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to ſea, and landed near Harfleur, at the head 6f an army of — ag 
and 24, ooo foot, moſtly archers; He immediately began the ſiege of that place, 
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G XIX. before eſcaped from Philip de Valols. But he folind e Hr 


* os 


| Battle of 


Axincour. 


by the precaution of the French general, and guarded by Wrong! body on the op- 
poſite bank ; and he was therefore obliged to march bigher up the tiver, in order 


to ſeek for a ſafe paſſage. He was continually harraſſed on his match by flying 
parties of the enemy; ſaw bodies of troops on the other {ide ready to oppoſe everx 


attempt ; his proviſions were cut off; his ſoldiers languiſbed with fickneſs and fa- 


tigue; and his affairs ſeemed to be reduced to a deſperate ſituation; When he 


was ſo dexterous or ſo fortunate as to ſeize by ſurprize a paſſage near St. Quin- 
eee een nee ne er eee 
army T. 3917171 4 ane 
»-Hzxxy then bent his march northwards to Calais 3 but he was il expoſed | 
to great and imminent danger from the enemy, who had alſo paſſed the Somme, | 
and threw themſelves full in his way, with a purpoſe of intercepting his retreat. 


25th Oar. After he had paſſed the ſmall river of Ternois at Blangi, he was ſurprized oaks - 


| ſerve from the heights the whole French army drawn up in the "plains of Azin-+ 
cour, and fo poſted that it was impoſſible for him to proceed on his march, with-' 
out coming to an engagement. Nothing in appearance could be more unequal 
- than the battle upon which all his ſafety and his fortunes depended. The En- 

glich army were little more than half the number,” which had diſembarked at 

Harfleur; and laboured under every diſcouragement and neceſſity. The enemy 
were four times more numerous; were headed by the Dauphin and all the prin- 
ces of the blood; and were plentifully ſupplied with proviſions of every kind. 
Henry; s ſituation was exactly ſimilar to that of Edward at Creſſy, and that of the 
black Prince at Poictiers; and the memory of theſe great events, inſpiring the 
Engliſh with courage, made them hope for a like deſiverance from their preſent 
difficulties.' The King likewiſe: obſerved the ſame prudent conduct which had 
been followed by theſe great commanders. He drew up his army on à narrow 
ground between two woods, which guarded ack flank 3 w_ ag Rey e * 


in that poſture the attack of the enemy . | Lambda 


Hab the French conſtable been able, cither to rail y upon the preſent” _ 
circumſtances of the two armies, or to profit by paſt experience, he had declined” 
a combat, and had waited, till neceſſity, obliging the Engliſh to advance, had 
made them relinquiſh the advantages of their ſituation, But the impetuous va- 
lour of the French nobility, and a vain confidence in ſuperior numbers, brought 
on this fatal action, which proved the ſource of infinite calamities to their country. 
The French archers on horſeback and their men at arms, crowded i in their 


* St, Remi, chap. 58. | + T. Livii, p. 13, | 1 8. Remi, chap; 62; ou 4 


— 


, 


8 " v een 4 C Wa E. "= 


ranks;” advanced upon the 'Englih archers, who had fixed palliſadoes in their Chap. NX. 

Fecht t6 bregk the impreſſion of the enemy, abd who ſafely plyed themt From! * 

benin that defence, 'with a ſhower'of arrows, 'which nothing could refiſt , The 
ch Wil, moiſtened by ſotne rain, which had lately fallen, proved another cb. 
ſtacle to the force of the French cavalry: The wounded men and horſes diſcom- 

poſed their ranks: The narrow compaſs, in which they were perit; hindered chem 

from recoveriag any order: The whole army was a ſeene of confuſion; terror 

and diſmay: And Henry, perceiving his advantage, ordered the Engliſn arch- 

ers; who were light and unincumbered, to advance upon the enemy, and ſeize 

the moment of victory. They fell with their battle · axes upon the French, who, in . 
their preſent poſture, were incapable either of flying or of making defence: The x 
bhewedd them in pieces without reſiſtance +: And being ſeconded by the men at 

arms, who alſo puſhed on againſt the enemy, they covered the field with the killed, 

wounded, diſmounted and overthrown. After all appearance of oppoſition was 

over, the Eogliſh had leizure to make priſoners; and having advanced with un- 

interrupted ſucceſs to the open plain, they there ſaw the remains of the French 

rear guard, which ſtill maintained the appearance of a line of battle. At the 

_ fame time, they heard an alarm from behind: Some gentlemen of Picardy, hav- 

ing collected about 600 peaſants, had fallen upon the Engliſh baggage, and 

were doing execution on the diſarmed followers of the camp, who fled ale : 

them. Henry, ſeeing the enemy on alt ſides of him, began to entertain appre- 

henſions © frombis prifoners 3 and he thought it neceſſary to iflue general or- 

ders for putting them to death : But on the diſcovery of the en ce re 

the Naughter, and was Kill able to 725 a great 9 7.55 eee | 
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viliry,; lain or taken prifoners; Among the A were, che Conſtable nov 
ſelf,-the' count de Nevers and the duke of Brabant, brothers to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, the count de Vaudemont, brother to the duke of Lorraine, the duke of 
Alengon, the duke of Barre, the count de Marle. The moſt eminent priſoners 
were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon the counts d' Eu, Vendome, and Riche- 
mont, and the mareſchal de Boucicaut. An archbiſhop of Sens alſo periſned 
fighting in this battle. The killed are computed on the whole to have amounted 
to ten thouſand men; and as the ſlaughter fell chiefly upon the cavalry, it is pre- 
tended, that, of theſe, eight thouſand were gentlemen $.. Henry was maſter of 
5 1 p. 392. T. Livii, p. 19. La Laboureur, liv. 38. chap. 7. Monſtrelet, chap. 147. 
1 ＋ Walfingham, p. 393. Vpod. Neuſt. p. 384. 1 T. Livii, p. 20. Le Laboureur, ly. 35. 
chap. 7. St. Remi, chap. 62. Monſtrelet, chap. 147; Hall, fol. 50. 
F St. Remi, chap 64, This author ſays WR in the baitle. Mendel, ap: 149, 
_ mikey the mu amount to ow. 
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WM 50 STOT BNG HAND: | 
. 14, 000 priſoners, The, perſon of chief note, Nhe ell among the Eo 


che duke of York, who, periſhed, fighting by the King's de, and ba 


more hongurable than his life. - He was ſuceceded) in, his honours and bak, Lp 
2 his nephew, ſon, to the earl of Cambridge, « executed in, the beginning of the, 
year: All the Engliſh, who were lain, exceeded not va + . ans W 
Bonk. the: mec ec e Toi: ele 4p 1 I 
Tux three great battles of Creſſy, Poitiers, 24 eee eee te. 
ſartblants, to each other, in their moſt conſiderable circumſtances. In all ef 


them, there appears the ſame- tocnerity in · the Engliſn prinecs, who, without 
any object of moment, merely for the ſake- of plunder. had ventured ſa: far: 
into the enemies country as to leaye themſelves. no reſource ;; and unleſs: ſaved: 
by the utmaſt imprudence in the French commanders, were, from thein very 


ſituation, expoſed; to inevitable deſtruction. But allowance being made for this: 
temerity, which, according to the irregular plans of war, followed, in thoſe ages. 
ſeems ta have been, in ſome meaſure, unavaidable; there appears, in thedaꝝ of, - 
action, the ſame preſence. af mind, dexterity, courage, firmneſs and precaution on 
the part of the Engliſn: The ſame precipitation, confuſion, and vain confidence 


on the part of the French: And; the events were ſuch as might have been ex- 


pected from ſuch. oppoſite conduct. The: 1 
three great victories were. fimilar: Inſtead | 1 
and taking advantage of their conſternation, the Engliſh, prinees, after their vice, 


tory, ſeem rather to have relaxed their efforts, and to have allowed the enemy 
leizure to recover ſrom his loſſes. Henry interrupted not his march a moment 


after the battle of Azincout 3 he carried his priſoners to Calais, and from thence, 
to England; he even concluded a truce with the enemy; and i it was not till after 
an interval of two years that any body of Engliſh troops appeared in France. 227 


- Taz poverty of. all the European ptinces, and the ſmall reſources of their 


kingdoms, were the cauſes of theſe continual interruptions in their hoſtilities ; and 
tho the maxims of war were in general very deſtructive, their military opera- 


tions were mere incurſions, which, without any ſettled plan, they carried on 
againſt each other. The luſtre, however, attending the victory of Azincour,,, 


procured ſome ſupplies from the Engliſh parliament 3 tho? ſtill unequal to the ex - 
pences of a campaign. They granted Henry an entire fifteenth, of moveables ; 


and they conferred. on him far life the duties of tonnage and poundage, and the 


ſubſidies on the exportation of wool and leather. This conceſſion is more conſi - 


| derable than that which had been e to Richard II. 850 his Iaſt parliament, 


© Walioham,p. 393. ou r eri c. Rami a. eee chop. 1477 


x puſbing the French with vigour,, | 
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raged againſt each other. The" duke of Burgundy, in hopes that the French 

miniſters and generals were entirely diſcredited, by the misfortune at Azincour, 
advanced with a great army to Paris, and attempted to re- inſtate himſelf in poſ- 
| Feſfionof the government, as well as of the King's perſon: But his partizans in that 
eity were over · awed by the court, and kept in ſubjection: The duke deſpaired of fuc- 
ceſs: And he retired with his forces, which he immediately diſperſed in the low 


countries . He was next year invited to make a new attempt, by fome violent 


quarrels; which broke out in the royal family. The Queen, Iſabella, daughter 
of the duke of Bavaria, who had been hitherto an inveterate enemy to the Bur- 


gundian faction, had received a great injury from the other party, which the im- 


Bor during this interrupeich of hoſtilities him Englaba, 'France was "expolea . 
to all the furies of civil war; and the ſevefal parties became every day more en- © 


placable ſpirit of that princeſs was never able to forgive. The public neceſſities - 


obliged the count d Armagnac, created conſtable of France in place of d' Albert, 
to ſeize the great treaſures which Iſabella had amaſſed ; and when ſhe expreſſed her 


_ diſpleaſure at this injury, he- inſpired into the weak mind of tbe King ſome jea- 
louſies againſt her conduct, and puſhed him to ſeize and put to the torture; and 
afterwards throw into the Seine, Bois-bourdon, her favourite, whom he accuſed 
of a commerce of gallantry with that princeſs. The Queen herſelf was ſent to 


Tours, and confined under a guard Þ; and after theſe multiplied inſults, ſhe ho 


longer ſcrupled to enter into a correſpondence with the duke of Burgundy. As 
her ſon, the Dauphin Charles, a youth of ſixteen, was entirely governed by the 
faction of Armagnac, ſhe extended her animoſity to him, and ſought his deſtruc- 


tion wich the moſt untelenting hatred. She had ſoon an opportunity of rendering 


her unnatural purpoſe effectual. The duke of Burgundy, in concert with her, 
entered France at the head of a great army: He made himſelf maſter of Amiens, 
Abbeville, Dourlens, Montreüil, and other towns in Picardy; ; Senlis, Rheims, 
Cnalons, Troye, and Auxerre, declared themſelves for his party x. He got poſ- 


ſeſſion of Beaumont, Pontoiſe, Vernon, Meulant, Montlheri, towns in the · neigh - 


dourhood of Paris; and carrying farther his progreſs towards the weſt, he ſeized 
Etampes, Chartres, and other fortreſſes ; and was at laſt able to deliver the Queen, 
who fled to Troye, and declared r e ge OO Who, ſhe DIG 
Ae ber fralband. in captiviey 5 e 
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8 unis T ORA or ENGLAND. 
Chip NIX "MzAN-WELt,.the,partizans of Burgundy. raiſed a commotion in Paris; which 


always inclined to that faction. Lile-Adam, one of the duke's captaing, was re- 
ceived into the city in the night time, and headed the inſurrection of the people, | 
which in a moment became ſo impetuous, that nothing could oppoſe it. The 


perſon of the King was ſeized : The Dauphin made his eſcape with difficulty : 


* 


Great numbers of the faction of Armagnac were immediately butchered: 
The count himſelf, and many others of note, were thrown into priſon: Mur- 


ders were daily committed from private animoſity, under  pretence of faction; 
| And the populace, not ſatiated with their fury, and deeming the courſe of '|pub- 
lic juſtice too dilatory, broke open the priſons, and put to death the count Weed 
MARDA and all the other nobility who, were there confined *. . : 


Wall France was in ſuch furious combuſtion, and was fo in nia to refit 


2229 a foreign enemy, Henry, having collected ſome treaſures, and levied an army, 


of France. 
iſt Auguſt. 


2418, 


landed in Normandy at the head of '25,000 men; and met with no conſiderable 
 oppolition from any quarter. He made himſelf maſter of Falaiſe and Cherbourg Z 
Evreux and Caen ſubmitted to him; Pont de Arche opened its gates; and 
Henry, having ſubdued all the lower Normandy, and received a reinſorcement of 


1 5000 men from England f, formed the ſiege of Roũen, which was defended 


by a garriſon of 4000 men, ſeconded by the inhabitants, to the number of 


1 5,000 . he cardinal des Urſins here attempted to incline him towards peace, 


* 


and to moderate his pretenſions: But the King replied to him in ſuch terms as 
ſhewed that he was fully ſenſible of all his preſent advantages: Do you not 


| 5 & ee,” ſaid he, © that God has led me hither as by the hand? France has no 
Co * ſovereign: I have juſt pretenſions on that kingdom: Every thing is here in 


« the utmoſt confuſion: No one thinks of reſiſting me. Can I have a more 
<< ſenſible proof, that that Being, who diſpoſes of N g has deni to 
2 put the crown of France upon my head 2” $1» 

Bor tho' Henry had opened his mind to this. ſcheme of andbitios; he ſil con- 
_ tinved to negotiate with his enemies, and endeavoured to obtain more ſecure, tho 
"fs conſiderable advantages, He made, at the ſarhie time, offers of peace to both 
parties; to the Queen' and duke of Burgundy on the one hand, who having poſ- 
ſeſſion of the King's perſon, carried the appearance of legal authority i and to 
the Dauphin on the other, who being the undoubted heir of the monarchy, wass 
adhered to by every one that had a regard to the true intereſts of their country +, | 
hy heſe two parties alſo carried on a continual negotiation * with each other. The 


5 St. Remi, chap. 85, 86. Moattee chap. 118. +Waling- . 400, t St. Re- 


mi, chap. 91. $ Juvenal des Drüns. We p. 717, 79 85727 Rymer, | 
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f nn. all ſides were perpetually varying: The-events eb be ehh bed cn XIE 
the intrigues of the cabinet, intermingled wich each: other: And the fate of France 
remained long in this' uncertainty. After many negotiations, Henry offered 
the Queen and the duke of Burgundy to make peace with-them, to eſponſe 

ttzhe princeſs Catharine, to accept of all the provinces ceded to Edward III. by the 

- treaty of Bretigni, with the addition of Normandy, which he was to receive in full 
and entire ſovereignty . Theſe terms were accepted of: There remained only 1419. 
, ſome circumſtances to adjuſt, in order to the full completion of the treaty : But a 
in this interval the duke of Burgundy ſecretly finiſhed his treaty with the Dau- 
phin; and theſe two Princes agreed to ſhare the royal authority during King s 
Charles's life, and to unite their arms in expelling foreign enemies T. | 
Tuis alliance, which ſeemed to cut off from Henry all hopes of farther FOR 
ch, proved in the iſſue the moſt favourable event which could have happened 
for his pretenfiong. Whether the Dauphin and duke of Burgundy were ever ſin- ” 
| cere in their mutual engagements is uncertain ʒ but very fatal effects reſulted from 
their momentary and ſeeming union. Fhe two princes agreed to an interview, in 
order to concert the means of rendering effeftual their common attack of the 
Engliſh; but how both or either of them could with ſafery venture upon this 
Conference, it ſeemed ſamewhar' difficult to contrive, The aſfaſſination perpe- 
- trated by the duke of Burgundy, and till more, his open avowal of the deed, 
and defence of the dodtrine, tended to diffolve all the bands of civil ſociety ; 
and even men of honour, who deteſted the example, might deem it juſt, on a 
favouradle oppottunity, to retaliate upon the author. The duke, therefore, who 
neither dared to give, nor could pretend to require any truſt, agreed to all the 
contrivances for mutual ſecurity, which were propoſed by the miniſters of the 
Dauphin. The two princes came to Montereau : The duke lodged in the caſtle; 
the Dauphin in the town, which was divided from the caſtle by the river Tonne: 
The bridge between them was choſen for the place of interview: Two high rails 
were drawn acroſs the bridge: The gates on each ſide were guarded, the one by 
the officers of the Dauphin, the other by thoſe of the duke: The princes were 
to enter into the intermediate ſpace by the - oppoſite gates, accompanied | 
each by ten perſons; and with all theſe marks of diffidence, to conciliate their | 4 
mutual friendſhip. But ic appeared, that no precautions are ſufficient, where laws | | 
have no place, and where all principles of honour are utterly abandoned. Tan- | 
- negui de Chatel, and others of the Dauphia's retainers, were zealous partizans of 
the houſe of Orleans, and they determined to ſeize the opportunity of revenging Agafication - 
en the aſlafſio the murder of chat prince: They no ſooner entered the rails, ha 


r | + Rymer, vol. g. p. 776. W | 
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Chap. XIX. they drew their ſwords and attacked the duke of Burgundy PHis FIR were 


1419. 


aſtoniſhed, and thought not of making' any defence; and all of them either 
ſhared his fate, or were taken priſoners by the retinue of the Dauphin 0. 


Tus extreme youth of this prince, made it doubtful whether he was eps | 
into the ſecret of the conſpiracy : But as the deed was committed under his eye, 


dy his moſt intimate friends, who ſtill retained their connexions with him, the 
blame of the action, which was certainly more imprudent than criminal, fell en- 
tirely upon him. The whole ſtate of affairs was every where changed by that 
unexpected incident, The city of Paris, which was paſſionately devoted to the fa- 
mily of Burgundy, broke out into the higheſt fury againſt the Dauphin. The court 
of King Charles entered from intereſt into the ſame views; and as all the miniſters 


about that monarch had owed their preferment to the late duke, and foreſaw their 


' downfall, if the Dauphin recovered poſſeſſion of his father's: perſon, they were 


concerned to prevent by any means, the ſucceſs of his enterprize. The Queen, 


perſevering in her unnatural animoſity againſt her ſon, encreaſed the general flame, 
and inſpired into the King, as far as he was ſuſceptible of any ſentiment, the, 


ſame prejudices by which ſhe herſelf had long been actuated. But above all, Phi- 


lip count de Charolois, now duke of Burgundy, thought himſelf bound by every 
tye of honour and of duty, to revenge the murder of his father, and to proſecute 
the aſſaſſin to the utmoſt extremity, And in this general tranſport of rage, 


every conſideration of national and family intereſt was buried in - oblivion by all 
parties: The ſubjection to a foreign enemy, the expulſion of the lawful heir, 


the ſlavery of the kingdom, appeared os finall gary if a. led to the _- 
fication of the preſent paſſion. | 


Taz King of England had, before the death of the duke of Burgundy, pro- 
fited extremely by the diſtractions of France, and was daily making a conſider- 
able progreſs in Normandy. He had taken Roũen after an obſtinate ſiege F : 
He had made himſelf maſter of Pontoiſe and Giſors: He even threatened Paris, 
and by the terror of his power, had obliged the court to remove to Troye: And 


in the midſt of his ſucceſſes, he was agreeably ſurprized, to find his enemies, in- 
ſtead of combining againſt him for their mutual defence, diſpoſed to ruſn into his 


arms, and to make him the inſtrument of their vengeance upon each other. A 


league was immediately concluded at Arras between him and the duke of Bur- 5 
gundy. That prince, without ſtipulating any thing for himſelf, except the pro- 


ſecution of his father's murder, and the marriage of the duke of Bedford with: ' 


his ſiſter, was willing to ſacrifice the kingdom to Henry's ambition, and he 
agreed to every demand, which was made by that monarch. In order to finiſh 


St. Remi, chap. 97. Monſtrelet, chap. 211. 5 T. n 69. . 


— 
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* atonithing 8 NEO: which was to transfer the crown of France to a ſtranger, Chap. TY 


Henry went to Troye, accompanied by his brother, the dukes of Clarence and 


Gloceſter; and was there met by the duke of Burgundy. The imbecility, into 
. which King Charles had fallen, made him incapable of ſeeing any thing but 


thro' the eyes of thoſe who attended him; as they, on their part, ſaw every thing 


thro' the medium of their paſſions, The treaty, being already concerted among 
the parties, was immediately drawn and ſigned and ratified :: Henry's will ſeemed 


to be a law throughout this whole wan: . was attended to > but his 
Ed 3 


Tux principal articles of the treaty mere, that Hine: ſhould eſpoule the Prin- Treaty of. 


e 


ceſs Catharine: That King Charles, during his life time, ſhould enjoy the title Troye. 


and dignity of King of France: That Henry ſhould be declared and acknow- 
- ledged heir of the monarchy, and be entruſted with the preſent adminiſtration of 


the government: That that Kingdom ſhould paſs to his heirs whatſoever: That 


France and England ſhould for ever be united under one king; but ſhould ftill 


retain their ſeveral uſages, cuſtoms, and privileges : That all the princes, peers, 


vaſſals, and communities of France, ſhould ſwear, both that they would adhere 


to the future ſucceſſion of Henry, and pay hint preſent obedience as regent : That 


that prince ſhould unite his arms to. thoſe of King Charles and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, in order to ſubdue. the adherents of Charles, the pretended Dauphin: 


And that theſe three princes ſhould make no peace nor truce with him but by com- 
mon conſent and agreement.. 


Soch was the tenor of this famous. treaty 4 e which caddy dots 


moſt violent animoſity could dictate, ſo nothing but the power of the ſword could 
carry it.into.execution. It is hard to fay, whether its conſequences, had it taken 
place, would have proved more pernicious to England or to France. It muſt 
have reduced the former kingdom to the rank of a province: It would have en- 


tirely disjointed the ſueceſſion of the latter monarchy, and have brought on the 
deſtruction of every deſcendant of the royal family: As the houſes of Orleans, 
Anjou, Alencon, Brittany, Bourbon, and of Burgundy itſelf, whoſe titles were 
preferable to that of the Engliſh princes; would on that account have been ex- 
| poſed to perpetual jealouſy and perſecution from the ſovereign. There was even 


a palpable deficiency in Henry's claim, which no art could palliate. For beſides 


the inſuperable objections, to which Edward IIId's pretenſions were expoſed, be 
was not heir to that monarch : If female ſucceſſion was admitted, the right had 
devolved to the houſe of Mortimer: Allowing, that Richard II. was a tyran 


and that Henry IVth's merits, in depoſing him, were fo great towards the Engliſh, 


®* Rymer, vol. 9. p. 895. 9 101. Monſirelet, chap. 3. 
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as to juſtify. that nation for placing bim on the chrone; Richard had, nowiſe 
_ offended France, and his rival had merited nothing of chat kingdom: It ceuld 
not poſſibly be pretended, that the crown of France was become an appendage 
to that of England; and that a prince, who, by any means, got polieſſion of 
the latter, was, without farther queſtion, entitled do the former. So that on the 


whole, it muſt be allowed, that Henry's claim to France was, if poſſible, till 


more unintelligible, nene N APE e e e 


of England. 


Bur tho! all theſe confiirations were ee amidſt the os of A 
by which the courts of France and Burgundy were actuated, they would neceſ- 
farily revive during times of more leizure and tranquillity-; and it behoved Hen- 


| ry to puſh his preſent advantages, and allow men no leizure for reaſon or reſſeo- 


3 


tion. In a few days after, he eſpouſed the princeſs, Catherine: He carried his fa- 
ther in law to Paris, and put himſelf in poſſeſſion of that capital: He obtained 


from the parliament and the three eſtates a ratification of the treaty of Troye : 


He ſupported the duke of Burgundy in procuring a ſentence againſt the murder · 


ers of his father: And he immediately turned his arms with ſucceſs againſt- the 
adherents of the Dauphin, who, ſo ſoon as he heard of the treaty of Troye, 
o ( n. 


for the maintenance of his title. 


Taz firit place which Henry ſubdued, was Sens, dd amd e ite | 


a a ſlight reſiſtance, With the ſame facility, he made himſelf maſter of Monte- 


reau, The defence of Melun was more obſtinate 3 Barbaſan, the governor, held 


out for the ſpace of four months againſt the beſiegers; and it was famine 


1421, 


alone which obliged him to capitulate. Henry promiſed to ſpare the lives of all 


the garriſon, except ſuch as were accomplices in the murder of the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; and as Barbaſan himſelf was ſuſpected to be of the number, his puniſh- 
ment was demanded by Philip: But the King had EC e 
him, and to prevent his execution *. 2 17 


Tux neceſſity of providing ſu 3 both 1 men 1 money abliged: Henry 
to go over to England; and he left the duke of Exeter, his uncle, governor af Pa» 
ris during his abſence. The authority, which naturally attends ſucceſs, procured 
him from the Engliſh parliament a ſubſidy of a fificenthy but if we may judge 
by the ſmallneſs of this ſupply, the nation was no wiſe ſanguine on their King's victo- 


ries; and in proportion as the proſpect of their union with France came-nearers 


N to open cheir eyes, and to Wann with which it 
988 e . 577 


. 


. d en . n 


dn asseterbhy be attend. It was fortunate for Henry, that be had other refources, Chap Xix. 
-belides' pecuniary ſupplies from his native ſubjects. The provinces, which he had... 
Hready conquered, maintained his troops; and the hopes of farther advantages al- 
lured to his ſtandard all men of ambitious ſpirits in England, who defired to ſig- 

nualise themſelves by arms, He aſſembled a new army of twenty four thouſand 
archers, and four thouſand horſemen ®, and marched them to Dover, the place 
of embarkation. Every thing had remained in tranquillity at Paris under the 

duke of Exeter; but there had happened in another quarter of the kingdom a 
AT which baſtened his departure. 

Tux detention of the King of Scots in England had hitherto proved' very ad- 
e to Henry; and by keeping the regent in awe, had preſerved, during | | 
the-whole courſe of the French war, the northern frontier in cranquillity. But | 
when intelligence arrived in Scotland, of the progreſs made by Henry, and 15 ö 
the near proſpect of his ſucceſſion to the crown of France, the nation was EL er | 
alarmed, and foreſaw their own inevitable ruin, if the ſubjection of their ally left = 
them to combat alone an enemy, who was already ſo much ſuperior to them in 
power and riches. The regent entered into the ſame views; and tho” he declined 0 
an open war. with England, he permitted a body of ſeven thouſand Scots, under | 
the command of the earl of Buchan, his ſecond ſon, to be tranſported into France 
for the ſervice of the Dauphin. To render this aid ineffectual, Henry had carri- 
ed over the young King of Scots, whom he obliged to ſend orders to his coun- 

trymen to leave the French ſervice; but the Scots general replied, that he would 
obey no commands which came from a King in captivity, and that a prince, 
while in the hands of his enemy, was no wiſe entitled to authority. Theſe troops 
therefore, continued ſtill to act under the earl of Buchan'; and were employed by | 
the Dauphin to oppoſe the progreſs of the duke of Clarence in Anjou. The = 
two armies encountered at Bauge : The Engliſh were defeated : The duke him- — 
ſelf was ſlain by Sir Allan Swinton, a Scots knight, who commanded a compass: | 
ny of men at arms: And the earls of Somerſet , Dorſet, and Huntingdon were | 

taken priſoners f. This was the firſt action, which turned the tide of ſucceſs, _ | 

againſt the Engliſhz and the Dauphin, that he might both attach the Scots to his | 3 

. n. honoured that | 

_ nobleman with the office of conftable, 9 
Bor the arrival of the King of England, with ſo conſiderable an army, was more | | 
then ſufficient to fepair this loſs, Henry was received at Paris with great expref- 


r 


| * Monfreler, chap, 242. +: His nems-wns Jake; be ee afterwards esel duke of lower, 5 
| ſet. He was grandſon of John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, The earl of Dorſet was brother to Somerſet, 
and ſucceeded him in chat title. 2 St. OI 110. Monſtrelet, chap. 239. Hall, fol. 76. 
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Chap. * fions of j joy 1 0 obſtinate were the prejudices of the people: And * 


conducted his army to Chartres, which had long been beſieged by the Dauphin. 


That prince decamped on the approach of the Engliſh; and being reſolved. 
to decline a battle, he retired with his- army *. Henry made himſelf maſ- 


ter of Dreux without a blow: He laid ſiege to Meaux at the ſollicitation - 
of the Pariſians, who. were much incommoded by the garriſon of that place. 


This enterprize employed the Engliſh arms during the ſpace of eight months: 


| The baſtard of Vaurus, the. governor of Meaux, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an -ob- 


ſtinate defence; but was at laſt obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. - The cruelty” 


- of this officer was equal to his bravery: He was accuſtomed to hang without 


diſtinction all the Engliſh and Burgundians who fell into his hands: And Henry, 
in revenge of his barbarity, ordered him immediately to be hanged on the lame 
tree, which he had made the inſtrument of his inhuman: executions +. 

 Tmis ſucceſs was followed by the ſurrender of many other places in the a” 
ona of Paris, which held for the Dauphin: That prince was chaced beyond 


the Loire, and almoſt totally abandoned all the northern provinces: He was 
even purſued into the ſouth by the united arms of the Engliſh and Burgundians, 


and threatened with total deſtrution: Notwithſtanding the bravery and fidelity of 
his captains, he ſaw himſelf unequal to his enemies in the open field; and found 
it neceſſary to temporize, and to avoid all hazardous actions with a rival, who had 


gained ſo much the aſcendant over him. And to crown all the other proſperities 5 


of Henry, his queen was delivered of a ſon, who was called by his father's name, 
and whoſe birth was celebrated by rejoicings no leſs pompous and no leſs ſincere 
at Paris than at London. The infant LPT ſeemed to be KA AY as - 


5 the future heir of both manner, 


Bor the glory. of 5 0 when it had nearly 8 the e was 8 


ped ſhort by the hand of nature; and all his mighty projects vaniſhed into ſmoke. 


He was ſcized with a fiſtula, which the ſurgeons at that time had not ſkill enough 
to cure; and he was at laſt ſenſible, that his diſtemper was mortal, and that his 
end was approaching. He ſent for his brother the duke of Bedford, the earl of 
Warwic, and a few more noblemen, whom he had honoured with his confidence; 
and he delivered to them, in great Wa his laſt will with regard to the 
government of his kingdom and family. He entreated them to continue, to- 
wards his infant ſon, the ſame fidelity and attachment, which they had always 


profeſſed to him Guring? his life-time, 101 which bad been cemented by ſo many 


St. Remi, AY 3. + malte vol. To. p. 212. T. Livii, p. 92, 95. St. 
116. Monſtrelet, chap. 260. 5 
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5 ee! ak "Ou He expreſſed his indifference on the approach of death ; and on Xx. 


tho he regreted, that he muſt leave unfiniſhed a work fo happily begun, he declared 
_ himſelf confident, that the final acquiſition of France would be the effect of their 
-' prudence and valour. He left the regency of that kingdom to his eldeſt brother, the 
duke of Bedford; that of England to his younger, the duke of Gloceſter; and the 
care of his ſon's perſon to the earl of Warwic. He recommended to all of them 


an anxious care to maintain the friendſhip of the duke of Burgundy; and adviſ- 
eld them never to give liberty to the French princes taken at Azincour, till his 


fon was of age, and could himſelf hold the reins of government. And he con- 
jured them, if the ſucceſs of their arms, ſhould not enable them to place young 
Henry on the throne of France, never at leaſt to make peace with that king- 
dom, unleſs the enemy, by the ceſſion of Normandy and its annexation to the 
crown of England, made nme, for all the hazards and expence of his en- 
terprize *. . 

He next applied himſelf to his 8 and ordered his e to read; the 


ſeyen-penitential pſalms. When he came to that paſſage of the fifty firſt pſalm ; | 


Build thou the walls of Jeruſalem ;. he interrupted him, and profeſſed his ſerious | 


intention, after he ſhould have fully ſubdued France, to have made a croiſade againſt 

the Infidels, and recover poſſeſſion of the Holy Land F. So ingenious are 

fnen in deceiving themſelves, that Henry forgot in thoſe moments, all the blood 

ſpilt by his ambition; and received comfort from this late and feeble reſolve, 
which, as the mode of theſe enterprizes was now paſt, he certainly would never 

have carried into execution. He e in the thirty Wund year of his age and 
the tenth of his reign. 


virtues, they were. unſtained by any conſiderable blemiſh. His abilities appeared 


! 


zit Auguſt. 


Tais prince poſſeſſed many eminent virtues; and if we give indulgence to , 1 
ambition in a monarch, or rank it, as the vulgar are inclined to do, among his of the King. 


equally i in the cabinet and in the field ; the boldneſs of his enterprizes was no leſs 


remarkable than his perſonal valour in conducting them. He had the talent of 
attaching his friends by affability, and of gaining his enemies by addreſs and 
clemency. The Engliſh, dazzled by the luſtre of his character, till more than 
by that of his victories, were reconciled to the defects of his title: The French 
almoſt forgot that he was an enemy: And his care of maintaining juſtice in his 
civil adminiſtration, and preſerving diſcipline i in his armies, made ſome amends to 
both nations for the calamities inſeparable from thoſe wars, in which his ſhort reign 


was almoſt entirely occupied. I hat he could forgive the earl of Marche, who had a 


| „ Monltrelet, chap. 265. Hall, fol. 8o. 0 St, Remi, chap. 118. Monſtrelet, chap. 265. 
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better right to the throne than kicaſelf, is a ſure bose of his nbd 
that the earl relied ſo entirely on his friendſhip is no leſs a proof of his eſtabliſhed 
character for. candor and fincerity. There remain in hiſtory few inſtances of 


uch mutual truſt ; and ſtill fewer where neither party found reaſon to repent it. 


Tux exterior figure of this great prince, as well as his deportment, was en- 
gaging. His ſtature was ſomewhat above the middle ſize; his countenance © 


beautiful; his limbs genteel and gender, but full of 'vigour; and he excel · 


led in all warlike and manly exerciſes . He left by his queen, Catherine of 


France, only one ſon, not full nine months old; whoſe esd ger in n 


of his life, ſurpaſſed all the glories and ſueceſſes of his father. 


In leſs than two months after Henry's death, Charles VI. of Eras: his fa- 
ther in law, terminated his unhappy life. He had, for ſeveral years, poſſeſſed . 
only the appearance of royal authority: Vet was this circumſtance of conſider- 


able moment to the Engliſh; and divided the duty and affections of the French 


between them and the Dauphin. This prince was proclaimed and crowned King 


of France at Poictiers, under the name of Charles VII. Rheims, the place where 


that n, aun een eee mne 
mies. 


e of RAY Henry's Widow, married ſoon after hie death, 4 
Welch gentleman, Sir Owen Tudor, ſaid to be deſcended from the antient prin- 


ces of that country: She bore him two ſons, Edmund and Jaſper, of whom, the 


eldeft was created earl of Richmond; the ſecond earl of Pembroke. The family 


of Tudor, firſt raiſed to diſtinction by this alliance, W afterwards the 


throne of England. 


Miſcellaneous Tus long ſchiſm, which had divided the Latin eek for: near forty wal 


tranſactions. 


was finally terminated in this reign by the council of Conſtance; Which 
depoſed the Pope, John XXIII. for his crimes, and elected Martin V. in his 
place, who was acknowledged by almoſt al! the kingdoms of Europe. "This _ 
great and unuſual act of authority in the council gave the Roman Pontiffs ever 

after a mortal antipathy to theſe aſſemblies. The ſame jealouſy, which had long - 
prevailed in moſt Europein countries, between the civil ariſtocracy and monar-' 
chy, now alſo took place between theſe powers in the eccleſiaſtical body. But 
the great ſeparation of the biſhops in the ſeyeral ſtates, and' the difficulty of aſſemb- 
ling them, gave the Pope a mighty advantage, and made it more eaſy for him 
to collect all the power of the Hierarchy in his own perſon; The cruelty and 
treachery which attended the puniſhments of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, 

the unhappy diſciples of Wickliffe, who were een alive for their errors by 
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- thiscoundil,. prove this melancholy. truth, that ot SHER virtues: of Cy, XU 
Prieſts in any form of eccleſiaſtical goyernment., But as the Engliſn prince had 
2 or no concern in dee een, we are n more coop a 
"relating them. | 
oh Tan firſt commiſſion of amg 1 ee was ed in * 6 | 
reign. *. The military part of the feudal ſyſtem, which was the moſt efſential 
circumſtance of it, was entirely diffolved ; and could no longer ſerve for the de- 
| fence of the kingdom. Henry, therefore, when he went to France in 1415, - 
_ empowered certain commiſſioners to take a review of all the freemen in each 
county able to bear arms, to divide them into companies, and to keep them in 
readineſs for reſiſting the enemy. This was the æra, when the feudal militia 
nb which was perhaps ſtill leſs orderly and regular. 8 
W have an authentic and exact account of the ordinary revenues et ada 
1 reign; and they amount only to 55,714 pounds 10 ſhillings and 10 pence 
a- year T. This is nearly the ſame with the revenues of Henry III. and the Kings 
of England had neither become much richer nor poorer in the courſe of ſo many 
_ The ordinary expenees of the government amounted to 32, go) pounds 
15 ſhillings and 10 pence :- So that the King had of ſurplus only 3206 pound 
14 ſhillings for the ſupport of his houſehold ; for his wardrobe; for the expence 
of embaſſies; and other articles, This ſum was nowiſe ſufficient; he was 
therefore 'abliged to have frequent recourſe to parliamentary ſupplies, and was 
thus, even in time of peace, not altogether independant of his people. But wars 
were a monſtrous expence, which neither the prince's: ordinary revenue, nor the 
extraordinary ſupplies, were able to bear; and he was always reduced to many 
miſerable ſhifts,. in order to make any tolerable figure in them. He commonly 
bottowed money from all quarters; he pawned his jewels, and ſometimes the 
- crown. itſelf +; he ran in arrears to his army; and he was often obliged, not- 
withſtanding all theſe, expedients, to ſtop in the midſt of his career of victory, 
and to grant truces to the enemy. The high pay which was given to ſoldiers 
agreed very ill with this low revenue. All the extraordinary ſupplies granted by 
parliament to Henry during the courſe of his reigu were anly ſeven tenths and 
fifreenths, about 203,009 pounds I. It is eaſy to compute how. ſoon this money 
muſt be exhauſted hy armies of 24,000 archers, and 5000 horſe ; Mhen each 
Sucher bad a ürpence a-day 5. and each horſeman tuo nee The moſt 


* Rymer, vol. 9. p. 254, 255. — Al Rymen . tx T Rymer, vol. 10. 
P. 19. [ Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 168. 5 
a $ It appears from many-paſſages of Rymer, particularly bo 9. p. 258, that the King paid 20 marks 
| a-year for an archer, which is a good deal above nn . had riſen, * 
1 ir the denomination of money. 
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Chap. xIx. ſplendid ſucceſles' proved commonly very frikileſs when ſupported 6 poor a * 


1422. 


venue; and the debts and difficulties, which he thereby incurred, made the vs 


pay dear for his victories. The civil adminiſtration, likewiſe even in time 


peace, could never be very regular, where the government was fo ill enabled 


to ſupport itſelf, - Henry a year before his death owed debts,” which had been 
- contracted when he was prince of Wales *, It was in vain that the parliament 
pretended to reſtrain him from arbitrary practices, when he was reduced to ſuch 


neceſſities. Tho? the right of levying purveyance, for inſtance, had been expreſsly 
guarded againſt by the great charter itſelf, and was frequently complained of by 


the commons, it was found abſolutely impracticable to 'abelifh-it 3 and the par- 


lament at length, ſubmitting to it as a legal -prerogative, contented: themſelves 
with enacting laws to limit and confine it. The duke of Glocefter; in the reign 


of Richard II. poſſeſſed a revenue of.60,000 crowns, (about 30, ooo pounds a- 
year of our preſent money) as we learn from Froiſſart +, and was ee 


richer than the King himſelf, if all circumſtances be duely, conſidered; 


Ir is remarkable, that the city of Calais alone was an annual expence on "che 
crown of 19,1 19 pounds +; that is, above: a third of the common charge of 
the government in time of peace. This fortreſs was of no uſe to the defence 


of England, and only gave that kingdom an inlet to annoy France. ' Ireland colt 
two thouſand. pounds a. year, over and above its own revenue; which was cer- 


tainly very low. Every: thing pontftbuten-tp: give us a oO mean b era the. 


ſtate of Europe in thoſe ages. beter e at ok (nerf: 


From the moſt early times, ill the reign of Edward 0. his ith 


of money had never been altered: A pound ſterling was ſtill a pound troy; that 


is, about three pounds of our preſent money. That conqueror was firſt obliged 
ke innovate in this important article. In the: twentieth year of his reign, he coined: 
twenty-two'ſhillings out of a pound troy; in his-twenty-ſeventh year he coined © 
twenty - five ſhillings. But Henry V. who was aHo a conqueror, raiſed ftill farther - 


the denomination, - and coined thirty ſhillings from a pound troy l: His fevenue 


therefore would be about 110, oO pounds of our preſent money; and by! the. 
cheapneſs of proviſions, would be equivalent to above 330,00 pounds- 19 
Noxe of the princes of the houſe of Lancaſter ventured to impoſe n 


vithout conſent of parliament: Their doubtful or bad title became ſo fur of ad- 


vantage to the conſtitution; The rule was then fixed, . could not gt de 


broke mad ent NEAR anne," 
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Gwemmnen dans 1 8 5 eee che- 
ww 1 ration. Battle Verneui! Siege of Orleans. He maid of 
o Me Orlean be fiege of Orleans raiſed———The King of France crowned 
a4 Rbein Prudence of the duke of Bedford Execution of the 
_ +, maid of Orleans——Defettion of the duke of gm; ATI: peri of 
te duke of Bedford Decline of the Engliſh in France——Truce 
with Fance Marriage of the King with Margaret 75 2 
murder of the duke ud Glocefler State of France———Renewal od 
5 kb ar with Fance —The Engli iſh expelled France, POET EY 
+ Tt TR 
x U RING the reigns of the Lancaſtrian princes, the authority of nie Chap. XX. 
ſeems to have been more confirmed, and the privileges of the people more 1422. 
ne than during any former period; and the two preceding Kings, tho? Government 
men of great ſpirit and abilities, abſtained from ſuch exertions of prerogative, as ne 
even weak princes, whoſe title was undiſputed, were tempted to think that they 
might venture upon with impunity. The long minority, of which there was 
no the proſpect, (encouraged ſtill farther the lords and commons to extend their 
authority; and without paying much regard to the verbal deſtination of 
Henry V. they aſſumed the power of giving a new arrangement to the whole 
adminiſtration. - They declined: altogether the name of Regent with regard to 
England: They appointed the duke of Bedford to be protector or guardian of that 
"Kingdom, a title. which they ſuppoſed to imply leſs authority : They' inveſted 
the duke of Gloceſter with the ſame dignity during the abſence of his elder 
is brother '* ; and in order to limit the power of both theſe princes, they named a 
oncil, without whoſe advice and approbation no meaſure of importance could 
e determined +, The perſon and education of the infant prince was committed 
to Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, his great unele, and the legitimated 
Jon. of nou : of. Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter ; 3 ; who, as his family could never have 
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naturally be expected from the 
in his infancy, the adminiſtration was devolved. on the duke of Bedford, the 
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Ehap. XX. any pretenſions to the crown, might ſafely, they thought, be intruſted with that 


important charge . The two princes, the dukes of Bedford and Gloceſter, who 
might deem themſelves injured by this plan of government, yet, being perſons 
of great integrity and honour, acquieſced willingly in any appointment, which 
ſeemed to give ſecurity to the public; and as the wars in France appeared to be 
the object of greateſt moment, they avoided every OY which e throw 
an obſtacle in the way of theſe conqueſts. 


Wren the ſtate of affairs between the Engliſh d 1 Kings was con- 


ſſdered with a ſuperficial eye, every advantage feemed to be on the Tide of the 


former; and the total expulſion of Chartes appeared to be an event, which might 
of his rival. Tho! Henry was yet 


moſt accompliſhed. prince of his age; whaſe .experieace, prudence, valor, and 


— 


generoſity perfectiy qualified him for this high office, -and enabled him both to 
maintain union among his friends, and to gain the confidence of his enemies. 
The whole power of England was at his command: He was at the head of 
armies enured to victory: He was ſeconded by the moſt renowned generals of 
the age; the earls of Somerſet, Warwic, Saliſbury, Suffolk, and Arundel, Sir 
John. Talbot and Sir John Faſtolfe : And beſides Guienne, the.anticat inherirance 


of England, he was maſter of the capital, and of all the northern provinces, which. 


were beſt enabled to furniſh: him with. n een, eee 
aſſiſt and ſupport his Engliſh forces. 


Bur Charles, notwithſtanding the preſent inferiority of peas Ret: 


fome advantages, derived partly from his ſituation, partly from his perſonal 


character, which promiſed him ſucceſs, and ſerved, ſirſt to controul, then to 


overballance, the ſuperior force and opulence of his enemies. He was the true 


and undoubted heir of the monarchy : Every Frenchman, who knew the intereſts- - 
or deſired the independance of his country, turned his eyes towards him as its 


ſole refuge: The excluſion given him, by the imbecillity of his father, and the 
forced or precipitate conſent of the ſtates, had plainly no validity : That ſpirit 


of faction, which had blinded the people, could not long hold them in fo groſs. 


- deluſion: Their national and inveterate hatred againſt the Engliſh, the authors 


of all their miſeries, muſt ſoon revive, and give them an indignation at bending 
their necks under the yoke of that hoſtile people: Great nobles and princes, ac- 
cuſtomed to maintain an independance againſt their native ſovereigns, would ne- : 
ver endure a ſubjection to ſtrangers: And tho moſt of the 1 of the blood 


* Hall, fol. 83, Montteles, . 5 mis? 2 
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tack the fatal bane of Azincoyr, ; detained priſoners.in England, che in; Chap. **. 
habitants of their demeſnes, their friends, - their vaffak, all declared a nealous a- 422 
becbmnent 40 the King, ad: exerted. ATI the ne gs | 
em. R 


- CHARLES himſelf, tho? only. in his Wee year, was of a See well ou 
an bo become the object of theſe benevolent ſentiments ; and perhaps from 
the favour, which naturally attends youth, was the more likely, on account of 
his tender age, to acquire the good - will of his native ſubjects. He was a prince 
of che moſt friendly and benign diſpoſition, of eaſy and familiar manners, and of 
a juſt and found, tho not a very vigorous, underſtanding. Sincere, generous, 
affable, he engaged from affection the ſervices of his followers, even while his 
lo fortunes might make it their intereſt to deſert him; and the lenity of his 
- "temper could pardon in them thoſe fallies of diſcontent, to which princes in his 
fituarion are ſo frequently expoſed. The love of pleaſure often ſeduced him into 
indolence; but amidft all his irregularities the goodneſs of his heart ftill ſhone | 
forth; and by exerting at intervals his courage and activity, he proved, that 

ahn general remiſſneſs proceeded not mir mo an either of: 4 Juſt 92 of; am- 
"wb or of perſonal valor. | 

Tuo' the virtues of this amiable prince lay OY time in obfearicy, the Juke 
'x Bedford knew, that his title alone made him formidable, and that every fo- 
reign aſſiſtance would be requiſite, ere a regent of England could hope to com- 
plete the conqueſt of France; an enterprize, which, however it might ſeem to be 
much advanced, was ſtill expoſed to many and great difficulties. The chief 
circumſtance, which had procured to the Engliſh all their preſent advantages, 
-was the refentment of the duke of Burgundy againſt Charles; and as that prince 
ſeemed intent rather on gratifying his paſſion than couſulting his intereſts, it was 
de more eaſy for the regent, by demonſtrations of reſpect and confidence, to 

retain him in the alliance of England. He bent therefore all his endeavours to 
that purpoſe: He gave the duke every proof of friendſhip and regard: He 
even proffered him the regency of France, which Philip declined : And that he 
might corroborate national connexions by private ties, he concluded his own 
marriage with the Princeſs of . which had been 1 8 by thy treaty 
of Arras. 2 5 5 Be 


Bio ſenfitle; that next to "the Rt of 8 the friendſhip of tle. 1 


duke of Brittany was of the greateſt importance towards forwarding the Engliſh - 
conqueſts z and that, as the provinces of France, already ſubdued, lay between 
Les fominions * theſe two ads he could never er hope for any ſecurity without 


preſerving 


Chap. XX. 


"RR 143. 


17th April. 
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preſerving, his connexions with them; he was, en intent on ſtrengthening him-⸗ 
Telf alſo from that quarter. The duke, of Brittany, having received many Juſt 
reaſons of diſpleaſure from | the miniſters of Charles, had already acceded to the I 


| Treaty of Troye, and had, with other vaſſals of the crown, done homage to Henry V. 2 


in quality of heir to the kingdom: But as the regent knew, that the duke was 


: much governed by his brother, the count de Richemont, he endeavoured to fix 
his friendſhip, 57 Pering his court and doing ee to 0 haughty and am- 


Hows prince. 75 TE +. bit bo "Tr 's x43 £1 234-5 1 1 97 


ARTHUR count de 1 had been taken pa obs 18 battle of Azin- 
cour, had been treated with great indulgence by the late King, and had even 


| been permitted on his parole to take a journey into Brittany, where the ſtate of 
| affairs required his preſence. The death of that victorious monarch. happened be- 


fore Richemont's return; and this prince pretended, that, as his word was given 
perſonally to Henry V. he was not bound to fulfil it towards his ſon and ſucceſſor: 
A chicane, which the regent, as he could not force him to compliance, deemed 
it prudent to overlook. An interview, was ſettled at Amiens between the dukes 


of Bedford, Burgundy, and Brittany, at which, the count ie Richemont was alſo 


preſent +; The alliance was renewed between theſe prinees: And the regent 
perſuaded Philip to give in marriage to Richemont his eldeſt iſter, widow of the 


deceaſed Dauphin, Lewis, the elder brother of Charles. Thus Arthur was 


connected both with the regent and the duke of Burgundy, and ſeemed engaged 
by intereſt to proſecute the ſame object, in ee the N of che 


_ Engliſh arms. 


Wix the 1 of the duke of Bedford Was ferent in 1 os. — 5 


Ficming theſe allies, whoſe neighbourhood rendered them ſo. important, he did 


not overlook the ſtate of more remote countries. The duke of Albany, regent 


of Scotland, had died; and his power had devolyed. to Murdac, his ſon, a prince 


of a weak underſtanding and of indolent diſpoſitions; who, far from poſſeſſing 
the talents requiſite for the government of that fierce people, was not even able 
to maintain authority in his own family, or reſtrain the petulance and inſolence of 
his ſons. . The ardor of the Scots to ſerve in France, where Charles treated them 


with great honour and diſtinQion, and where the regent's brother enjoyed the 


- dignity of conſtable, broke out a freſh under this feeble adminiſtration : New he 


ſuccours daily. came over, and filled the armies of the French King : The earl of 


Douglas conducted a reinforcement of 5000 men to his aſſiſtance. And it was 


juſtly to be dreaded, that the Scots, by commencing open hoſtilities in and ie 
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would wall a diverſion ſtill more confiderable of the Eogtit power, and Chap. XX. 
| would eaſe Charles, in part, of that load, by which he was at preſent ſo griev- 
* ouſly oppteſſed. The duke of Bedford, therefore, perſuaded the Engliſh coun- 
Fill to form an alliance with James their priſoner ; to free that prince from his 


| long captivity ; and to connect him with England, by marrying him to a daughter 

of the earl of Somerſet and couſin of the young King“. As the Scots regent, tired 
of his preſent dignity, which he was not able to ſupport, was now become en- 
tirely ſincere in his applications for James's liberty, the treaty was ſoon con- 
cluded; forty thouſand pounds of ranſom were ſtipulated +; and the King of 
Scots was reſtored to the throne of his anceſtors, and proved, in his ſhort reign, 
one of the moſt illuſtrious princes,” who had ever governed that kingdom. He was 
murdered in 1437 by his traiterous kinſman the earl of Athole. His affections 
inclined him to the party of France; but the Engliſh had never reaſon, _—_— 
* bis life-time, to complain of any breach of the neutrality by Scotland. 


Bor the regent was not ſd employed in theſe political negotiations as to miltary mien res 


dperations neglect i: of war, from which alone he could hope to fueceed 
In expelling the Freuen monarch. Tho? the chief ſeat of Charles's power lay in the 
| ſouthern provinces, on the other ſide of the Loire; his partizans were poſſeſſed | 
of ſome fortreſſes in the northern, and even in the neighbourhood of Paris; and 
behoved the duke of Bedford firſt to clear theſe countries of the enemy, before 
5055 could think of attempting more diſtant conqueſts. The caſtle of Dorſoy was 
n after a ſiege of fix weeks: That of Noyelle and the town of Rite in Pic- 
cardy under went the fame fate: Pont fur Seine, Vertus, Montaigu were ſubjected 
by the Englim arms: And a more conſiderable advantage was ſoon after gained 
| by the united forces of England and Burgundy. John Stuart, conſtable of Scot- 
land, and thie lord d' Eſtiſſac had formed the ſiege of Crevant in Burgundy: The 
earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk, with the count de Toulongeon, were ſent” to its | 
relief: A fierce and well diſputed action enſued: The Scots and French were 
| defeated : The conſtable of Scotland and the count de Ventadour were taken 


priſoners: And above a thouſand men, among whom was Sir William Hamilton, 


were left on the field of battle . The taking of Gaillon upon the Seine, and of "TRA 
Ta Charite upon the Loite was the fruit of this victory: And as this latter place 


0 hed an entrance into the ſouthern provinces, the acquiſition of it appeared on 
at account of the greater importance to the ee ele "rt 5 to. 
promiſe a fucceſsful iſ ſue to the wur. N 
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which adhered to him, the more neceſſary it became, that he ſhould retain'poſ- 
ſeſlion of every fortreſs, which he {till held within the quarters of the enemy. 
The duke of Bedford had beſieged in perſon, during the ſpace; of three months, 
the town of Tvri in Normandy z and the brave governor, unable to make any 
longer defence, was obliged to capitulate; and he agreed to ſurrender the town, 

if, before a certain term, no relief. arrived to him. Charles, informed of theſe 


conditions, determined to make an attempt for ſaving the place. He collected, 


with ſome difficulty; an army of 14,00 men, of whom the half were Scots; 
and he ſent them thither under the command of the earl of Buchan, the con- 


4 
Z 


returned in ſafety, and with the glory of making an acqul 


ſtable; who was attended by the earl of Douglas, his countryman, the duke of 
Alengon, the mareſchal de la Fayette, the count d' Aumale, and the viſcount de 
Narbonne. When the c onſtable arrived within a few leagues of Y vri, he found 

that he was come too late, and that the place was already ſurrendered. He im- 


mediately turned to the left, and ſat down, before Verneuil, which the inhabi- 


tans, in ſpite of the garriſon, delivered up to him *, chan-might now have 


n no leſs important 


than the place, which he was ſent to relieve: But hearing of Bedford*s apptoach, 


>-th of Aug. 
; Battle of Ver- 
/ | neuil. i 


ranks, and obliged the whole line to follow him in PROG}: 8 ne Daaden. 


he called a council of war; and aſked their opinions with regard to the conduct 


Which he ſhould follow in this emergence. The wiſer part of the council de- 


clared for a retreat; and repreſented, that all the paſt misfortunes of the French 
had proceeded from their raſhneſs in giving battle, when no neceſſity obliged 
them to riſque a deciſive action; that this army was the laſt reſource of the King, 
and the only defence of the few provinces which remained to him; and that 
reaſon invited him to embrace cautious councils, which left time for his ſuljects 
to return to their ſenſe of duty, and- gave leiſure for diſcord to ariſe among his 
enemies, who, being united by no common band of intereſt or motive of alli 


could not long perſevere in their animoſity againſt him. All cheſe prudential 


conſiderations were overborne by a vain point of honour, not to turn their * 
to the enemy; and they reſolved to await the arrival of the duke of Bedford. 
Tux numbers were nearly equal in this rencounter; and as the long W 
ance of the war had intfoduced diſcipline, which, however imperfect, ſufficed to 
maintain ſome appearance of order in ſuch ſmall armies, the battle was fierce, 
and well diſputed, and attended with bloodſhed on both ſides. - The conſtable 
drew up his forces under the walls of Verneuil, and reſolved to abide the attack 
of the enemy: But the impatience of the viſcount of Narbonne, who broke his 


 * Monkvelet, vol. 2. f.. 'Grafion, pe 594+ Wo 0 75s Hth 7 : 
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aeche-exula al the misfortune, which enſued. eee fixing their Chap. Xxx, 


| palifadoes before them, ateording to their uſual cuſtom, ſent a volley of arrows 
into the thickeſt of the French army; and tho' beat from their ground, and 
obliged to take ſhelter among the baggage, they ſoon. rallied, and continued to 
commit great ſlaughter upon the enemy. The duke of Bedford, mean- while, at 
the head of che men at arma, made impreſſion on the French, broke their ranks, 


chaced them off the field, and rendered the victory entirely compleat and deci- . 


ſive v. The conſtable himſelf periſhed in battle, the earl of Douglas and his 
ſon, the counts of Aumale, Tonnerre and Ventadour, with many other conſider- 
able nobility... The duke of Alengon, the mareſchal de la Fayette, the lords of 
Gaucour and Mortemar were taken priſoners. - There fell about four thouſand of 
the French; and ſixteen hundred of the Engliſn; a loſs then, eſtcemed ſo unuſual on 
the fide of the victors, that the duke of Bedford prohibited all reyoicings for * 
ſucceſs, Verneuil was ſurtendered next day upon capitulation 7. | 
Tux condition of the King of France appeared now very: terrible, 8 chaſe 
deſperate. He had loſt the ue of his army and the braveſt of his nables in 
this fatal action: He had no reſources for recruiting or ſubſiſting his troops: He 
wanted money even for his perſonal ſubſiſtance; and tho' all parade of a court 


was baniſhed, it was with difficulty he could keep a table, ſupplied with the 
plaineſt neceſſaries, for himſelf and his few followers: Every day brought him 


intelligence of ſome loſs or misſortune: Towns, which were bravely defended; 
were obliged at laſt to ſurrender for want of relief or ſupply ': He ſaw his parti- 
zans entirely chaced from all the provinces which lay north of the Loire: And he 
expected ſoon to loſe, by the united efforts of his enemies, all the territories, of 
which he had hitherto continued maſter; when an accident happened, which 
ſaved him on the brink of ruin, and loſt the Engliſh ſuch an opportunity for com- 
pleating their conqueſts,” as they neuer afterwards were able to recall. 
'JAQuELINE, counteſs of Hainault and Holland, and heir of theſe provinces, 
had eſpouſed John duke of Brabant, couſin german to the duke of Burgundy 3 
but having unhappily made thig choice, from the uſual motives of princes, ſhe 
ſoon found: reaſon to repent her of the unequal alliance. She was a princeſs of a'maſ- 
euline ſpirit and uncommon underſtanding; the duke of Brabant was of a ſickly com- 
plexion and weak mind: She was in the vigour of her age; he had only reached 
his fifteenth: year: Theſe cauſes had inſpired her with ſuch contempt of her hu - 
band, which ſoon proceeded to antipathy, that ſhe determined to break a mar- 
riage, een is Os erer dure he pe HF . . intervened. 


u 21 2 4 
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Chip! KR. The court of Rome was commonly very open to applications of this oatureg When 


ſeconded by power and money; but as the princeſs foreſaw great oppoſition from 
her huſband's relations, and was impatient to effect her purpoſe, ſhe made her 
eſeape into England, and threw herſelf under the protection of the duke of Glo- 
ceſter. That prince, with many noble qualities, had the defect of being govern- 
ed by an impetuous temper and vehement paſſions z and he was raſnly induced, 
as well by the charms of the counteſs herſelf, as by the proſpect of poſſeſſing her 
rich inheritance, to offer himſelf to her as a huſband. Without waiting for a 
papal diſpenſation ; without endeavouring to reconcile the duke of Burgundy: to 
this meaſure; he entered into a contract of marriage with Jaqueline, and imme 


diately attempted to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of her dominions. Philip was diſ- 


guſted with ſo precipitant a conduct: e reſented the injury done to the duke of 


Brabant his near relation: He dreaded to have the Engliſh eſtabliſhed on all ſides 
of him: And he foreſaw the conſequences, which muſt attend the extenſive and 
uncontrouled dominion of that nation, if, before the full ſettlement of their power, 


they inſulted and injured an ally, to whom they, had already been ſo much in- 


debted, and who was ſo neceſſary fot ſupporting them in their farther progreſs. 
He encouraged, therefore, the duke of Brabant to make reſiſtance: He engaged 


many of Jaqueline's ſubjects to adhere to that prince: He himſelf marched troops 
to his ſupport: And as the duke of Gloceſter ſtill perſevered in his purpoſe, a 
ſharp war was ſuddenly kindled in the Low- Countries. The quarrel ſoon be- 


eame perſonal as well as political. The Engliſh prince wrote to the duke of 
Burgundy, complaining of the oppoſition made to his pretenſions'z and tho in 
the main, he employed amicable terms in his letter, he took notice of ſome ch 
| hoods, into which Philip had been ' betrayed: during the courſe of theſe tranſac- 


tions. This unguarded expreſſion was highly reſented :| The duke of en | 


inſiſted, that he ſhould retract it: And mutual een e 
between them on this occaſionn sn. H e iner 


Tux duke of Bedford could eably forſee the bad effects of oil med b 
en a quarrel. All the ſuccours, which he expected from England, and 
which were ſo neceſſary i im this eritical emergence, were intercepted by his bro- - 
ther, and employed in Holland and Hainault: The forces of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, which he alſo depended on, were diverted by the ſame wars: And beſides 


this double loſs, he was in imminent danger of alienating for ever that confede- 


rate, whoſe friendſhip was of the utmoſt importance to his intereſts, and whom 
the late King had injoined him, with his dying breath, to gratify by every mark of 


regard and We He inforced all theſe M anne to the duke wy Gloceſter: He en- 


®* Monſtrelet, n 20, 21. | 
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deavoured to abe reſentment of the duke of Burgundy: He interpoſed” Chap. X. 
with his good offices between theſe princes: But he was not ſucceſsful in any of 424. 
his endeavours; and he found, that the impetuoſity of his brother's temper was 
ſtill the chief obſtacle to all accommodation . For this reaſon, inſtead of puſn- 
ing the victory gained at Verneiil,, he found himſelf obliged to take a journey 
into England, and to try, by his en and e to moderate an mea - 
fures oft the duke of Gloceſter... 
Taznt had likewiſe broke out ſome en among chi Engliſh miniſtry; 
which had proceeded to great extremities, and which required the regent's preſence 
to compoſe them . The biſhop of Wincheſter, to whom the care of the King's 
perſon and education had been entruſted, was a prelate of great capacity and ex- 
perience, but of an intriguing and dangerous character; and as he aſpired to the 
government of affairs, he had continual diſputes with his nephew the protector, 
and he gained frequent advantages over the vehement and impolitic temper of 
that prince. Fhe duke of Bedford employed the authority of parliament to re- 1425 
coneile them; and theſe rivals · were obliged to promiſe before that aſſembly, that . 
they would bury all quarrels in oblivion}. Time alſo ſeemed to open expedi- 
ents for compoſing the difference with the duke of Burgundy.” The credit of 
© that prince had procured a bull from the Pope; by which not only Jaqueline's 
contract with the duke of Gloceſter was annulled ; but it was alſo declared, that 
even in caſe of the duke of Brabant's death, it ſhould never be lawful for her to 
eſpouſe the Engliſh prince. Humphrey, deſpairing of ſucceſs, matried another 
lady of inferior rank, who had lived ſome time with him, as his miſtreſs $. The 
duke of Brabant died; and his widow, before ſhe could recover poſſeſſion of her 
dominions, was obliged to declare the duke of Burgundy her heir, in caſe ' ſhe 
died without children, and to promiſe never to marry any perſon without his 
conſent. But tho” the affair was thus terminated: to the advantage of Philip, it 
left a diſagreeable impreſſion on his mind: It excited an extreme jealouſy of the En- 
gliſn, and opened his eyes to his true intereſts : And as nothing but his animoſi- 
ty againſt Charles had engaged him in alliance with them, it counterballanced 
that paſſion by another of the ſame kind, which in the end became prevalent, 
and brought him back, by ae _ natural connexions with aer, ' 
his native count. 5 of 
- ABovurT the ſame time, the duke of DE ae to o withdraw bimſelf oo 
the Engliſh i, His brother, the count de Richemont 0 oonnected by 


43 * Monſhelet, p - 1 e p. 368. Holingſhed, p. es 85 4, Hall, fol. 95, 
99. Holingthed,. by 35 594. ROT Virgil, p. 466, {IO p. 3135 5 19. 
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Chap XX. -thijeloge ache the dukes of Burgundy and Bedford, was extremely attached by ; 


* 


inclination to the French intereſt; and he willingly hearkened-to all the advances 


which Charles made him for obtaining his friendſhip. : The high office of con 
ſtable, vacant by the ear] of Buchan's death, was offered him; and as his mar- 


tial and ambitious temper aſpired to the command of armies, which he had in 
vain attempted to obtain from the duke of Bedtord, he not only accepted that 
truſt, but brought over his brother to an alliance with the French monarch. The 


new conſtable, having made this one change in his meaſures, firmly adhered ever 


* : 1426. 


after to his engagements with France. Tho? his pride and violence, which would 


admit of no rival in his maſter's confidence, and even prompted him to aſſaſſinate 


the other favourites, had ſo much diſguſted Charles, that he onet baniſhed him the 

court, and refuſed to admit him to his preſence, he ſtill acted with vigour for 
the ſervice of that monarch, and ene at a _ his e ee on Fae 
| 18 all his paſt offences. 4 


In this Gruation, the duke of Bedford, on his . 1 the affairs of Fra rance, 


after paſſing eight months in England. The duke of Burgundy was much dil- 
guſted. The duke of Brittany had entered into - engagements with Charles, and 


had done homage to that prince for his dutchy. The French had been allowed 


to recover from the aſtoniſhment; into which their frequent diſaſters had thrown 


them. An incident even happened, which ſerved extremely to raiſe their cou- 


rage. The earl of Warwic had beſieged Montargis with a ſmall army of 3000 
men; and the place was reduced to extremity, when the baſtard of Orleans un- 
dertook to throw relief into it. This general, who was natural ſon to the prince 

aſſaſſinated by the duke of Burgundy, and who was aftet wards created count de 

Dunois, conducted a body of 1600 men to Montargis; and made an attack on 
the enemy's trenches with ſo much valour, prudence, and good fortune, that he 
not only penetrated into the place, but gave a ſevere blow to the Engliſh, and 
obliged War wie to raiſe the ſiege . This was the firſt ſignal action, which ralſed 


the fame of Dunois, and opened him the _ to * e ee honours, which, 
he afterwards attained. $ 


der che: wege does ue his nenivaly reviend mb sd of de a * 
by an important enterprize, which he happily atchieved. He ſeeretly brought 


A*. 


together, in ſeparate detachments, a conſiderable army to the frontiers of Brittauy; 


and fell ſo unexpectedly upon that province, that the duke, unable to make re- 
ſiſtance, yielded to all the terms required of him: He renounced the French al- 


lance; he engaged to maintain the r of Troye; he acknowleged the 8000 ; 
. e Monſtrelet, vol. 2. p. 32, 33. ee r C 
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King Henry. And the Engliſh prince, having thus freed himſelf from a dan- 
gerous enemy who lay behind him, reſolved on an undertaking, which, if ſuc- 
ceſsful, would, he hoped, caſt the balance between the two nations, 1 r 
the way for the final conqueſt of France. | | eit, 


Tus city of Orleans was ſo. ſituated 6 che provinces commanded by 


ſouth of France, it behoved him to begin with this place, which, in the preſent 
circumſtances, was become the moſt important in the kingdom. He committed 
the conduct of the enterprize to the earl of Saliſbury, who had newly brought 
him over a re · inforcement of 6000 men from England, and who had much di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf, by his abilities, during the courſe of the preſent wars. Sa- 


liſbury, paſſing the Loire, made himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſmall places, which 


ſurrounded Orleans on that fide ; and as his intentions were thereby known, 
the French King uſed every expedient to ſupply the city with a garriſon and pro- 
Viſions, and enable it to maintain a long and obſtinate ſiege. The lord of Gaucour, 
An brave and experienced captain was appointed governor; Many officers of diſtinction 
threw themſelves into the place: The troops, which they conducted, were enured 
to war, and were determined to make the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance: And even 
the inhabitants, diſciplined by the long continuance of hoſtilities, were well qua- 
ified, in their own defence, to ſecond the efforts of the moſt. veteran. forces. 
The eyes of all Europe were turned towards this ſcene; where, it was reaſonably 


ſuppoſed, the French were to make their laſt ſtand for maintaining the — | 


dance of their. monarchy, and the rights of their ſovereign. 


T Tax earl of Saliſbury at laſt approached the place with an army. which conſiſted 
45 of 10, ooo men; and not being able, with ſo ſmall a force, to inveſt ſo great 


a city, that commanded a bridge over the Loire, he ſtationed himſelf on the ſouth- 
ern {ide towards Sologne, leaving the other, towards the Beauſſe, ſtill open to the 
enemy. He there attacked the fortifications, which guarded the entry to the 


bridge; and after an / obſtinate reſiſtance, he carried ſeveral of them: But was 


himſelf killed by a cannon ball as he was taking a view of the enemy 4. The earl 
of Suffolk ſucceeded to the command; and being re- inforced with; great numbers 


of Engliſh and Burgundians, he paſſed the river with the main body of his ar- 
my, and inveiied Orleans on the other ſide. As it was now the pe of winter, 


vg Moaltzeles, vol. 2. p. 355 36. 1%; + Monſtrelet, _ 2. * * 39. Poly. Virg. P. 468. 
4 * fol. 105. Ras 2. Pe 39. Stowe, p. 369. Holingſhed, p. 599. Grafton, p. 531. 
i, Suffolk, 
Th. 


1600 
F * and thoſe poſſeſſed by Charles, that it opened an eaſy entrance to either abe of Ore 
and as the duke of Bedford intended to make a great effort to penetrate into the 
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Luz, XX. Suffolk; who found it difficult; in that ſeaſon, to throw up intrenchimedits: 


1448. 


1449. 
around; and the beſiegers, who were obliged to draw their proviſions from a diſ - 


. p · 226 W p. 532. 


contented himſelf, for the preſeat, with erecting redoubts at different — 
where his men were lodged in ſafety, and were ready to intercept the ſupplies, a 


. which the enemy might attempt to throw into the place. Tbo' he had ſeveral 


pieces of artillery in his camp, (and this. is the firſt ſiege i in Europe, where cannon 
were found to be of importance) the art of engineering was hitherto ſo imperfect, 


that Suffolk truſted more to famine than force for ſubduing the city; and he 
propoſed in the ſpring to render the circumvallation more compleat, by drawing 


intrenchments from one redoubt to another. Numberleſs feats of valour were 
performed both by the beſiegers and beſieged during this winter: Bold ſallies 
were made, and repulſed with equal boldneſs: Convoys were ſometimes introduced 


and often intercepted :* The ſupplies were ſtill unequal to the conſumption of the 
place: And the Engliſh ſeemed daily, om mann to be ee wan the 
e of their Nen e 


But while they 17e in chis Gilles the a parties PN all ths N 


tance, were themſelves expoſed to the danger of want and famine. Sir John 


Faſtolffe was bringing up a large convoy, of every kind of ſtores,” which he eſ- 
corted with a detachment of 2,500 men; when he was attacked by a body of 4000 


French, under the command of the counts of Clermont and Dunois. Faſtelffe 
drew up behind his waggons; but the French generals, cautious of attacking 
him in that poſture, planted a battery of cannon againſt him, which threw every 
thing into confuſion, and would have enſured them the victory; had not the im- 
patience of ſome Scots troops, who broke the line of battle, brought on an en- 


gagement, in which Faſtolffe was victorious. The count de Dunois was wounded; 
and above 500 French were left on the field of battle. This action, which was 


of great importance in the preſent conjuncture, was commonly called the battle 


of Herrings; becauſe the convoy brought a great quantity of that kind of pro- 


viſions, for the uſe of the Engliſh army during the Lent ſeaſonn ( 


| CrarLes ſeemed now to have but one expedient for ſaving this city, which had 
been ſo long inveſted; The duke of Orleans, who was ſtill priſoner 'in Eng- 
land, prevailed on the protector and the council to conſent," that all his de- 


- meſnes ſhould be allowed to preſerve a neutrality during the war, and ſhould'be 
ene for greater RY into the hands of the duke of er. This 


* Hall. fol, 106. Monltrelet, vol, 2, P+ 41, 42. sue p. 39. Holingthed, p. Goo reha Virg- 
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- prince, who was much leſs cordial ; in the Englith intereſts than formerly, went to Cha. XX. 
Paris, and made the propoſal to the duke of Bedford; but the regent replid 
very coldly, that he was not of a humour to beat the buſhes, while others ran 
away with the game: An anſwer, which ſo much diſguſted the duke, that he te 
called all the troops of Burgundy, that acted 1 in the ſiege . The place, how- 
ever, was every day more and more cloſely inveſted by the Engliſh : Great ſcar- 
city began already to be felt by the garriſon and inhabitants: Charles, in deſpair 
of collecting an army, which ſhould dare to approach the enemy's entrenchments, . 
not only gave the city for loſt, but began to entertain a very diſmal proſpect with 
regard to the. general ſtate of his affairs. He ſaw that the country, in which he 
had hitherto, with great difficulty, ſubſiſted, would be laid entirely open to the 
invaſion of a powerful and victorious enemy; and he talked already of retiring 
with the remains of his forces into Languedoc and Daupbiny, and of defending 
himſelf as long as poſſible in that diſtant quarter. But it was fortunate for this 
good prince, that he lay under the dominion of women; and that the women, 
whom he conſalted, had the ſpirit to ſupport his ſinking reſolutions in this deſ- 
perate extremity. Mary of Anjou, his Queen, a princeſs of great merit and 
prudence, vehemently oppoſed this meaſure, which, ſhe foreſaw, would diſ- 
courage all his partizans, and ſerve as a general ſignal for deſerting a prince, who 
- ſeemed himſelf to deſpair of ſucceſs. His. miſtreſs. too, the fair Agnes Sorel, 
who lived in entire-amity with the Queen, ſeconded all her remonſtrances, and 
threatened, that, if he thus puſillanimouſly threw away the ſcepter of France, 
ſhe would ſeek in the court of England a fortune more cotreſpondent to her wiſhes. 
Love was able to rouze in the breaſt of Charles that courage, which ambition 
had failed to excite: He reſolved to diſpute every inch of ground with an impe- 
rious enemy; and rather to periſh with honour in the midſt of his friends than 
155 yield ingloriouſly to his bad fortune: When relief was unexpectedly brought 
bim by another female of a very different character, who gave riſe to one of the 
moſt ſingular revolutions, that is to be met with in hiſtory. 
Ix the village of Domremi near Vaucouleurs, on the borders of Ll The maid of 
there lived a country girl of twenty-ſeven. years of age, called Joan d' Are, onen, 
was ſervant in a ſmall inn, and who in that ſtation had been accuſtomed to tend 
| the horſes of the gueſts, to ride them without a faddle to the watering- place, 
and to perform other offices, which, in well-frequented inns, commonly fall ta 
to the ſhare of the men ſervants 'F: This girl was of an W iadica life, and 


* Hall, fol. 106. Monſtrelet, vol. 2. p. 44. Stowe, p. 369. Grafton, p. 533. 
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Chap. xx. had not kitherto been remarked for any ſingularity z whether that ſhe had ales 


1429. 


with no occaſion to excite her genius, or that the unſkilful eyes of thoſe, who 
converſed with her, had not been able to diſcern her uncommon” merit, It is 
eaſy to imagine, that the preſent ſituation of France was an intereſting object 
even to perſons of the loweſt rank, and would become the frequent ſubſect of their 
converſation : A young prince, expelled his native throne, by the ſedition of 
ſubjects and by the arms of ſtrangers, could not fail to move the compaſſion of 


all his people, whoſe hearts were uncorrupted by faction; and the peculiar cha- 


racter of Charles, ſo ſtrongly inclined to friendſhip and the tender paſſions, da. 
turally rendered him the hero of that ſex, whoſe generous minds Know no bounds N 
in their affections. The ſiege of Orleans, the progteſs of the Engliſh before that 

place, the great diſtreſs of the garriſon and inhabitants, the importance of ſavi 

the city and its brave defenders, had turned thither the eyes of all the world; 
and Joan, inflamed by the general ſentiment, was ſeized with a wild deſire of 
bringing relief to her ſovereign in his preſent” diſtreſſes. Her uhexperienced 


mind, working day and night on this favourite object, miſtook the impulſes of 


her paſſion for heavenly inſpirations; and ſhe fancied, that ſhe ſaw viſions and 
heard voices, exhorting her to re-eſtabliſh the throne of France, and to-expel the 


foreign invaders. © An uncommon intrepidity of temper made her overlook all 
the "dangers, which might attend her in ſuch a path; and thinking herſelf def- 
tined by heaven to this office, ſhe threw aſide that baſhfulneſ# and timidity, which 


would naturally adhere to her ſex, her years, and her low ſtation, She went to 
Baudricourt, governor of Vaucouleurs ; - procured admiſſion to bim; informed 
him of her inſpirations and intentions. and conjured bim not to neglect the 
voice of God, who. ſpoke thro' her, but to ſecond thoſe heavenly revelations,” 
which impelled her to this glorious enterprize. Baudricourt treated her at firſt with 


ſome neglect; but on her frequent returns to him, and importunate ſolicitations, - 


he began to remark ſomething extraordinary in the maid, and was inclined,” at 
all hazards, to make ſo eaſy an experiment. It is uncertain, whether this gentle- . 


man had diſcernment enough to perceive, that great uſe might be made with 


the vulgar of ſo uncommon an engine; or, what is more likely in that. credulous 
age, was himſelf a convert to this viſionary: But he adopted ar laſt the ſcheme 


of Joan; and he gave her ſome attendants, who ee yo to LINE French 
$ court, which at that time reſided at Chinon. | « 


Ir is the buſineſs of hiſtory to diſtinguiſh between the ec TER and „ 
marvellous; to reject the firſt in all narrations merely profane and human; to 
ſcruple the ſecond ; and when obliged by undoubted teſtimony, as in the preſent 
Caſe, to admit of ſomething extraordinary, to receive as little of it as is con- 


A : | | ſiſtent 


ſiſtent with the known facts and circumſtances. It is pretended, that Jos im- 2 xx. 


mediately on her admiſſion, knew the King, tho? ſhe had never ſeen his face be- 
fore, and tho he purpoſely kept himſelf in the crowd of courtiers, and had 
laid aſide every thing in his dreſs and apparel, which might diſtinguiſh him: 
That ſhe offered him, in the name of the ſupreme Creator, to raiſe the ſiege of 
Orleans, and conduct him to Rheims to be there crowned and anointed ; and on 
his expreſſing ſome doubts of her miſſion, revealed to him, before ſome ſworn 
confidents, a ſecret, which was unknown to all the world but himſelf, and 
which nothing but a heavenly inſpiration could diſcover to her: And that ſhe 
demanded, as theinftrument of her future victories, a particular ſword, which 
was kept in the church of St. Catharine de Fierbois, and which, tho* ſhe had 


never ſeen it, ſhe deſcribed by all its marks, and by the plæce in which it had 
long been laid aud ucglcact *, This d certain, that all theſe miraculous ſtories 


were ſpread abroad, in order to catch the vulgar. The more the King and his 
miniſters were determined to give into the illuſion, the more ſcruples they pre- 
tended. - An afſembly of grave doors and. theologians cautiouſly examined 
Joan's miſſion, and pronounced it undoubted and ſupernatural. She was ſent to 
the parliament, then reſiding at Poictiers; and was interrogated before that aſ- 
ſembly : The preſidents, the counſellors, who came perſuaded of her impoſture, 
went away convinced of her inſpiration. A ray of hope began to break thro? that 
deſpair, in which the minds of all men were before enveloped. Heaven had now 
declared itſelf in favour of France, and had laid bare its out-ſtretched arm to 
take vengeance on her invaders. Few could diſtinguiſh between the impulſe of 
inclination and the force of conviction ; and none would ſubmit to the trouble of 
ſo diſagrecable a ſcrutiny. 

AFrTzx. theſe artificial precautions and preparations had Tor for ſome time 
employed, Joan's requeſts were at laſt complied with: She was armed cap-apee, 
mounted on horſeback, and ſhown i in that martial habiliment before the whole 
people. Her dexterity in managing her ſteed, tho? acquired in her former occu- 
pation, was regarded as a new proof of her. miſſion ; and ſhe was received with 
the loudeſt acclamations by the ſpectators. Her former occupation was even 
denied: She was no longer the ſervant of an inn: She was converted into a 
ſhepherdeſs, an employment much more agreeable to the imagination. To ren- 
der her ſtill more intereſting, near ten years were ſubſtracted from her age; and 
all the ſentiments of love and of chivalry, were thus united to thoſe of en- 
thuſiaſm, in order to he the fond fancy of the people with prepoſſeſſions | 
in her favour. | 
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Wut the engine was thus dreſſed up in full ſplendor, it was tim bey 
its force againſt the enemy. Joan was ſent to Blois, where a large convoy 


* was prepared for the ſupply of Orleans, and an army of ten thouſand men, under 


the command of St. Severe, aſſembled to eſcort it. She ordered all the ſoldiers to 
confeſs themſelves before they ſet out on the enterprize: She baniſned from 
the camp all women of bad fame: She diſplayed in her hands a conſecrated han- 
ner; where the Supreme Being was repreſented, graſping the globe of earth, and 
ſurrounded with Flower de Luces. And ſhe inſiſted, in right of her prophetic 


_ miſſion, that the convoy ſhould enter Orleans, by the direct road from the fide 


29th April, 


Ach May. 


of Beauſſe; but the count de Dunois, unwilling to ſubmit the gnles of the mili- 
tary art to her inſpirations, ordered it to approach by the other ſide of the kept | 


where, he Knew, the weakeſt part of the Engliſh army was ſtationed. 


- Previovs to this attempt, the mala had wrote to rhe regen. unnd ta 4 Eng- 
liſh generals before Orleans, commanding them, in the name of the omnipotent 
Creator, by whom ſhe was commiſſioned, immediately to raiſe the ſiege and to 
evacuate France; and menacing them with divine vengeance in caſe of their diſ- 
obedience. All the Engliſh affected to ſpeak with deriſion of the Maid and of 
her heavenly commiſſion ; and ſaid, that the French King was now indeed re- 
duced to a ſorry paſs, when he had recourſe to ſuch ridiculous expedients: But 
they felt their imagination ſecretly ſtruck with the vehement perſuaſion, which 
prevailed in all around them; and they waited with an anxious expeckation, n not 
unmixed with horror, for the iſſue of theſe extraordinary preparations. 


As the convoy approached the tiver, a ſally was made by the garriſon on the 
ſide of Beauſſe, to prevent the Engliſh general from ſending any detachment to 
the other ſide: The proviſions were peaceably embarked in boats, which the 
inhabitants of Orleans had ſent to receive them: The maid covered with her 
troops the embarkation : Suffolk ventured not to attack her: And-the French 
general carried back the army in ſafety to Blois; an alteration of affairs, which 


was already viſible to all the world, and NING had a e effect on the : 
minds of both parties. 


Tur Maid entered the town of 8 3 in her * 5 8 and 
diſplaying her conſecrated ſtandard ; and was received, as a celeſtial deliverer, 
by all the inhabitants. They now believed themſelves invincible under her 


ſacred influence; and Dunois himſelf, perceiving ſuch a mighty alteration both 


in friends and foes, conſented, that the next convoy, which Was expected in a 
few days, ſhould enter by the ſide of Beauſſe. The convoy approached : No. 


Pens of reſiſtance appeared in the beſiegers: The Waggons and 9 paſſed 


Without 


1 
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without interruption between the redoubts of the Engliſh': A dead ſilence and . **. 


aſtoniſhment reigned among thoſe ere formerly ſo elated with victory, and Elb 
ſo fierce for the combat. 


Tux earl of Suffolk was in a „ very unuſual ay extraordinary. 19 0 
Which might well confound the man of the greateſt capacity and firmeſt temper. 
He ſaw his troops overawed, and ſtrongly impreſſed with the idea of a divine in- 
fluence, accompanying the Maid. Inſtead of baniſhing theſe. vain terrors by 
hurry and action and war, he waited till the ſoldiers ſhould recover from the pa- 

nic; and he thereby gave leizure for theſe prepoſſeſſions to fink ſtill deeper into 
their minds. The military maxims, which are prudent in common caſes, deceived 
him in theſe unaccountable events. The Engliſh felt their courage daunted 
and overwhelmed; and thence inferred a divine vengeance hanging over them. 
The French drew the ſame inference from an inactivity ſo new and unexpected. 
Every circumſtance was now reverſed in the opinions of men, on which all de- 
pends: The ſpirit, reſulting from a long courſe. of, uninterrupted ſucceſs, was 
on a ſudden transferred from the victors to the vanquiſhed, 


Tur Maid called aloud, that the garriſon ſhould remain no longer on the de- 
fenſive ; and ſhe promiſed her followers the aſſiſtance of heaven in attacking thoſe 
redoubts of the enemy, which had ſo long kept them in awe, and which they had 
never hitherto dared to inſult. The generals ſeconded her ardor: An attack 
was made on one redoubt, and it proved ſucceſsful“: All the Engliſh, who de- 
fended the entrenchments, were put to the ſword or taken priſoners: And Sir 
John Talbot himſelf, who had drawn together, from the other redoubts, ſome 

troops to bring them relief, dared not to appear in the open field againſt ſo ſor- 
e an enemy. | 
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Nor nix ſeemed renpattible er this ſucceſs to the Maid and her betete | 
votaries. She urged the generals to attack the main body of the Engliſh i in their 
entrenchments: But Dunois, ſtill unwilling to hazard the fate of France by too 
great temerity, and ſenſible that the leaſt reverſe of fortune would make all the 
preſent viſions evaporate, and reſtore every thing to its former condition, checked 
her vehemence, and propoſed to her, firſt" to expel the enemy from their forts 
on the other ſide of the river, and thus lay the communication with the country 
entirely open, before ſhe attempted any more hazardous enterprize. Joan was 
perſuaded, and theſe forts were vigorouſly aſſailed.” In one attack the French 
were repulſed 3 the Maid was left almoſt” alone; ſhe- was obliged to retreat; 
mas ne the OTE. but diſplaying ber a Ain AO and. EY thern 
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Chap. XX. with her oountenance, her geſtures, her exhortations, ſhe led them back to the 
142% charge, and overpowered the Engliſh in their entrenchments. In the attack of 
andther fort, ſhe was wounded in the neck with an arrow; ſhe retreated a mo-. 
ment behind the aſſailants; ſhe pulled out the arrow with her dym hands; the 


had the wound quickly dreſſed; and ſhe haſtened back to head: the ae and 
to plant her victorious banner on the ramparts of the enemy. 


Br all theſe ſucceſſes, the Engliſh were entirely chaced from their” iti: 
fications on that fide : They had loſt above fix thoufand men in thefe different 
actions; and what was till more important, their wonted courage and confi- 
dence was wholly gone, and had given plate to amazement and deſpair. The 

Maid returned triumphant over the bridge, and was again received as the guar- 
_ dianangel of the city. After performing ſuch miracles, ſhe convinced the moſt 
obdurate incredulity of her divine miſſion : Men felt themſelves animated as by a 
ſuperior energy, and thought nothing impoſſible to that divine hand, which ſo- 
viſibly conducted them. It was in vain even for the Engliſh generals to oppoſe 
with their ſoldiers the prevailing opinion of ſupernatural influence: They them- 
ſelves were probably moved by the fame belief: The utmoſt they dared to ad- 
vance, was, that Joan was not an inſtrument of God; ſhe was only the imple- 
ment of the Devil : But as the Engliſh had felt, to their ſad experience, that - 
the Devil might be allowed ſomerimes to prevail, _ derived not much cones 
lation from the enforcing of this opinion. 


1 Ir might prove extremely dangerous for Suffolk, aich ſuch intimidated ehe, 
Ofens to remain any. longer in the preſence of ſuch a courageous and victorious enemy z 
miſe and he therefore raiſed the fiege, and retreated with: all the precautions ima- 
8th May. ginable. The French reſolved to puſh their conqueſts, and to allow the Eng- 
lim no leizure to recover from their conſternation.” Charles formed a body of N 
ix thouſand men, and ſent them to attack Jergeau, whither Suffolk had retired 
with a detachment of his army. The ſiege laſted ten days; and the place was 
obſtinately defended. Joan diſplayed her wonted jntrepidity. on this occaſion. 
She deſcended into the foſſee, in leading the attack; and ſhe there received a. 
blow on the head with a ſtone, by which ſhe was confounded and beat to the 
ground: But ſhe ſoon recovered. herſelf ; and in the end rendered the afſault 
ſucceſsful : Suffolk was obliged to. yield himſelf priſoner to a Frenchman called 
Renaud; but before he ſubmitted, he-aſked his adverſary, whether he was a gen- 
tleman. On receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer, he demanded, whether he was a. 
knight. Renaud replied, that he had not yet attained: that honour; Then T 
woke u ene, ata Suffolk: * which, by gave him the blow wich his 
55 - (word, 
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* Himſelf his priſoner. 


Tus mans 367 of ie Eighth ürmy es commanded by Paltoifs, Seiles hnd 
Talbot, wh thought of nothing bur of making their retreat, as ſ66n ax poſſible, 
into a place of fafery ; while the French eſteemed the overtaking them equivalent 
to a Victory. So much had the events, which paſſed before Orleans, altered 
every thipg between the two nations! The variguard of the French under Xain- 

trailles attacked the rear of the enemy at the village of Patay. The battle laſted 
not a moment: The Englith were diſcomfited and fled : The brave Faſtolfe him- 
ſelf ſhowed the example of flight to his troops; and the order of the garter was 


taken from him, as a puniſhment for this inſtance of cowardice “. Two thou - 
ſand men were killed in this action; and both Talbot and Scales taken priſoners. 
lx the account of all theſe ſucceſſes, the French writers, to magnify the won-- 


der, repreſent the Maid (who was now known by the appellation of ihe maid of 
Orleans) as not only active in the combats, but as performing the office of gene- 


ral; directing the troops, conducting the military operations, and ſwaying the 


deliberations in all councils of war. It is certain, that the policy of the French 
court endeavoured to maintain this appearance with the public: But it is much 
more probable, that Dunois and the wiſer commanders prompted her in all her 
meaſures, than that a country girl, without experience or education, could, on 
a ſudden, become expert in a profeſſion, which requires more genius and capa- 
city, than any other active ſcene of life. It is ſufficient praiſe; that ſhe could 
diſtinguiſh the perſons on whoſe judgment ſhe might rely; that ſhe could ſeize 
their hints and ſuggeſtions, and, on a ſudden, deliver their opinion as her own; and 
that ſhe could curb, on occaſion, that viſionary and enthuſiaſtic ſpirit, with 
which ſhe was undoubtedly actuated, and could temper it with prudence and 
difcretion. | i | | FOES 

Tux railing of the ſiege of Orleans was one part of the Maid's promiſe to. 
Charles: The crowning him at Rheims was the other: And ſhe now. inſiſted 
vehemently, that he ſhould forthwith ſet out on that enterprize. A few weeks 


before, ſuch a propoſal would have appeared the moſt extravagant in the world. 


Rheims lay in a diſtant quarter of the kingdom; was then in the hands of a 
victorious enemy; the whole road, which led to it, was occupied by their gar- 
riſons z and no imagination could be ſo ſanguine as to think, that ſuch an at- 
_ tempt, could ſo ſoon come within the bounds of poſſibility. But as it was ex- 
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Chap. XX. tremely the intereſt of Charles to maintain the belief of ſomething extraordinary 


429 and divine in theſe events, and to avail himſelf of the preſent conſternation 


of the Engliſh z he. reſolved to follow the exhortations of his warlike propheteſs, 
and to lead his army upon this promiſing adventure. Hitherto, he had kept 
remote from the ſcene of war: As the ſafety of the ſtate depended. entirely upon 
| his perſon, he had been perſuaded, to reſtrain his military- ardour : : But obſery- 
ing this proſperous turn of affairs, he now determined to appear at. the head of 
his armies, and to ſet the example of valour to all his ſoldiers, , And the French 
nobility ſaw at once their young ſovereign aſſuming a new and more. brilliant 
character, ſeconded by fortune, and conducted by the hand of heaven; and the) 


caught freſh zeal to exert themſelves in replacing him on DU throne of his an- 
ceſtors. 


The King of CnaklEs ſet out for Rheims at the Fe. of be 3 men: ; He paſſed 
eee by Troye, which opened its gates to him: Chalons imitated the example: Rheims 
ſent him a deputation with its keys before. his approach to it; And he ſcarce per- 
ceived, as he paſſed along, that he was marching thro' an enemy's country. 
Ir tch July, The ceremony of his . was here performed 15 with the holy oil, Which a 
pigeon had brought to King Clovis from heaven, on the firſt eſtabliſhment of the 
French monarchy : The maid of Orleans ſtood by his ſide, in compleat armour, 
and diſplaying her ſacred banner, which had ſo often diſſipated and confounded 
his fierceſt enemies: And the people ſhouted with the moſt unfeigned j joy, on 
viewing ſuch a complication of wonders. After che completion © of the ceremon 
the Maid threw herſelf at the King's feet, embraced his knees, and with a food 
of tears, which pleaſure and renderneſs extorted from ber, ſhe Ks him 
on this ſingular and marvellous event. WH Spe 


Chaklxs, thus crowned and anointed, became 1 more veerable in | the. eyes of 
: all his ſubjects, and ſeemed, in a manner, to receive anew, from a _ heavenly 
commiſſion, his title to their allegiance, The inclinations of men ſwaying their 
belief, no one doubted of the inſpirations and prophetic ſpirit of the Maid: So 1 many 
incidents, which paſſed all human comprehenſion, left little room to queſtion A 
ſuperior influence: And the real, and undoubted facts gave credit to every ex- 
aggeration, which could ſcarce be rendered. more wonderful. Laon, Sdiſſons, 
Chateau- Thierri, Provins, and many other towns and fortreſſes in that neigh- 
bourhood, immediately after Charles's coronation, ſubmitted to him on the firſt 
ſummons ; and the whole nation was diſpoſed to give him the moſt zealous teſti. 
monies of their duty and affe&tion, © e 
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'Notnivo can impreſs d us With a "higher idea of the yi carers and re- Chap. xx. 
ſolution of the duke of Bedford, than his being able to maintain himſelf in uy 2 
perilous a ſituation, and to preſerve ſome footing in France, after the defection of the duke of 


ſo many places, and, amidſt the pniverſal inclination of the reſt to imitate that . 


ES. 


and forclight”: He employed each reſource, which fortune had yet. left him : He 
hetd all the Engliſh garriſons 1 in a poſture of defence: He kept a watchful eye 
over every attempt among the, French towards an inſurrection: He retained the 
Parifians 1 in obedience, by employing alternately careſſes and ſeverity : And know- * 
ing that the duke of Burgundy was already wavering in his fidelity, he ated 
with ſo much {kill and prudence, as to renew, in this dangerous criſis, an al- 
liance, wah was 2 ade to the Credit 117 ſupport of the Lou govern- 
ment. : 

Tux ſmall . which he received from England Gr the talents of this great 
man in Rill a ſtronger light. . The ardour of the Engliſh for foreign conqueſts 
was now extremely abated by time and reflection: : The parliament ſeems even to 
have become ſenſible of the danger, which might attend their farther progreſs: 
No ſupply of money could be obtained by the regent during his greateſt diſ- 
trefſes ; and men inliſted lowly under his ſtandard, or ſoon deſerted, by reaſon 
of the wonderful accounts, which had reached England, of the magic, and ſor- 
cery, and diabolical power of the maid of Orleans . 1 happened fortunately, 
in this emergency, that. the biſhop of Wincheſter, now created a cardinal, landed 
at Calais with a body of 5000 men, which he was conducting i into Bohemia, on 
a croiſade againſt the Huffires, He was perſuaded to lend theſe troops to his 
nephew during the preſent difficulties +; and the regent was thereby enabled to 
take the field, and to oppole the French King, who Was e with his ar- 
my to the gates of Paris. | | 


Tux extraordinary capacity of the duke of Bedford NE alſo in his military 
operations. He attempted to reſtore the courage of his troops by boldly advanc- 
ing to the face of the enemy; but he choſe his poſts with ſo much caution, as al- 
ways to decline a combat, and to render it impoſſible for Charles to attack him. 
He ſtill attended that prince in all his movements; covered his own towns and 
garriſons ; and kept himſelf in a poſture to reap advantage from every impru- 

dence or falſe ſtep of the enemy. The French army, which conſiſted moſtly 
of yoluntiers, who ſerved at their own expence, ſoon after retired and was diſ- 
ſolved: Charles went to AVG the ordinary place of his reſidence; but not 


* 
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. till he bag made bümſelf maſter of Compiegne, Beauvais, Senlis, Sens, 


1430. 
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Lagni, St. Denis, and of many places in the neighbourhood of e which the” 
affections eee een | I 


Tae regent endeavoured to revive the Jecliniog fate of his affairs, by being 
ing over the youpg Kiog of England, and having him crowned and acknow- 
ledged King of France at Paris ®. All the vaſſals of the crown, who lived with- 


in the provinces poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, ſwore anew allegiance and did ho- 


25th May. 


mage to him. But this ceremony was cold and inſipid in compariſon of the eclat 
which had attended the coronation of Charles at Rheims; and the duke of Bed- 
ford expected more effe& from an accident, which put into his hands the Pins 
who had been the author of all his calamities. : 


Tux maid of Orleans, after the coronation of Charles, declared to the count 
de Danois, that her wiſhes were now ſatisfied, and that ſhe had no farther de- 
fire than to return o her former condition, and to the occupations and courſe of 
life, which became her ſex : But that nobleman, ſenſible of the mighty advan- 
tages, which might ſlill be reaped from her preſence in the army, exhorted her to 
perſevere, till, by the final expulſion of the Engliſh, ſhe had brought all her pro- 
phecies to their full completion. In purſuance of this advice, ſhe threw herſelf 
into the town of Compiegne, which was at that time beſieged by the duke of 
Burgundy, aſſiſted by the earls of Arundel and Suffolk; and the garriſon on her 
appearance believed themſelves thenceforth invincible, But their joy was of ſhort | 
duration, The Maid, next day after her arrival, headed a ſally upon the quer- 
ters of John de Luxembourg; ſhe twice drove the enemy from their entrench- 

ments; finding their numbers to encreaſe every moment, ſhe ordered a retreat; 
when hard preſſed by the purſuers, ſhe turned upon them, and made them again 


recoil ; but being here deſerted by her friends, and ſurrounded by the enemy, 


ſhe was at laſt, after exerting the utmoſt valour, taken priſoner by the Burgun- 
dians T. The common opinion was, that the French officers, finding the meri 


of every victory aſcribed to her, had, in envy to her renown, by which they 


themſelves were ſo much eclipſed, willingly expoſed her to this fatal accident. 


Taz envy of her friends on this occaſion was not a greater proof of her merit 
than the triumph of her enemies. A complete viftory would not have given 
more joy to the Engliſh and their partizans. The ſervice of ie deum, which has 
ſo often been prophaned by princes, was publickly celebrated on this fortunate, 
event at Paris. The duke of Bedford fancied, that, by the ür of that ex- 


® Rymer, vol. 10. p. 432. | I Stowe, p. 374.. OE. 
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former aſcendant over France; and to pulh farther the preſent advantage, he pur- 


chaſed the captive from John de Luxembourg, and formed a proſecution againſt 
her, which, whether it proceeded, rom * or ene was equally "_ 


tous, and neee 


Tutu WAs no nolfible reaſon, why Joan ſhould not be 3 a priſo- 
ner of war, and be entitled to all the courteſy and good uſage, which civilized 


nations praftiſe towards enemies on theſe occaſions. She had never, in her mili- 
tary capacity, forfeited, by any act of treachery or cruelty, her claim to that 
treatment: She was unſtained with any civil crime: Even the virtues and the very 
decorums of her ſex had ever been rigidly obſerved by her ?: Arid tho' her ap- 
pearing in war, and leading armies to battle, may ſeem an exception, ſhe had 
thereby performed ſuch ſignal ſervice to her prince, that ſhe had abundantly com- 


penſated for this irregularity ; and was even, on that very account, the more an 


object of praiſe and admiration. It was neceſſary, therefore, for the duke of | 


Bedford to intereſt religion ſome way in the proſecution 3 and to cover under 45 
cloak his flagrant violation of juſtice and humanity. . 
Tux biſhop of Beauvais, a man wholly. devoted to the Engliſh Lal pre- 


ſented. a petition againſt Joan, on pretence that ſhe was taken within the bounds | 


of his dioceſe, and he defired to have her tried by an eccleſiaſtical court for ſor- 
gery, impiety, idolatry and magic: The univerſity of Paris was,ſo mean as to 
join in the ſame requeſt :. Several, prelates, among whom the cardinal of Winche- 
ſter was the only Engliſhman, were appointed her judges : They held their court 


in-Roijen, where the young King of England then reſided : And the maid, cloath- 


ed in her former military apparel, dot e with irons, mer prob helper 
this tribunl. 

Sun dul defired to be caſed of ber chats: Her jilles eee as had 
once already attempted an eſcape by throwing herſelf. from a tower: She confeſ- 
ſed the fact, maintained the juſtice of her intention, and owned, that, if the 
could, ſhe would ſtill execute that purpoſe. All her other ſpeeches ſhowed the 
en IND Tho' harraſſed with interrogatories, during near the 


We. lexrn frown her trial in Palyuler, that when accuſed of baviog put to death. Franquet @Arras 
her priſoner, ſhe juſtified herſelf by ſaying, that he was a known robber, and lay under ſentence of 
death dy a civil magiſtrate. She was fo careful of obſerving decorums, that, when the was in any 
town-or garriſon, ſhe always went to bed with ſome women of character in the place: When in the 
camp, ſhe lay in armour, and always had one of her brothers on each fide of her. The Englih never 

reproached her with r 2 5 12 | 

WO FR . cCourſe 


| i woman, Seuche dhn. AM mme Chap. XX, 
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and no advantage was gained over her. The point, which her judges puſhed - 
moſt vehemently, was her viſions and revelations and intercourſe wich departed 
ſaints; and they aſked-her,” whether. ſhe would ſubmit to the church the truth of 

theſe inſpirations : She replied, that ſhe would ſubmit them to God, the fountain 
of truth. They then exclaimed, that ſhe was a heretic, and denied the authori- | 


ty of the church. She appealed to the Pope: They rejected her appeal. 
Tusar aſked her, why the put truſt in her ſtandard, which had been conſe- 


crated by magical incantations : She replied, that ſhe put truſt in the Supreme 
Being alone, whofe image was impreſſed upon it. They demanded, why 'ſhe 


Carried in her hand that ſtandard at the anointment and coronation of Charles at 
Rheims : She anſwered, that the perſon, who had ſhared the danger, was enti- 


tled to ſhare the glory. When accuſed of going to wat contrary to the decorums 
of her ſex, and of aſſuming government and command over men; ſhe ſcrupled | 
not to reply, that her ſole purpoſe was to defeat the 'Englifh, and to expel them 
from the kingdom of France. In the iffue, ſhe was condemned for all the crimes 
of which ſhe had been accuſed, aggravated by hereſy ; her revelations were de- 


clared to be inventions of the devil to delude the People; __ = "Ns ſentenced 
Nur delivered over to the ſecular am. 8 


Joax, ſo long ſurrounded by inveterate eg wh Genes b bit RW 


| ak of contumely ; brow-beaten and 'ovcrawed by men of ſuperior rank, and 


men inveſted with the enfighs of a ſacred character, which the had been accüf- 


tomed to revere; felt her ſpirit at laſt ſubdued, and thoſe" viſionary dreams of 


inſpiration, in which ſhe had been buoyed up by the triumphs of ſucceſs and the 
applauſes of her own party, gave way to the terrors of that puniſhment to which 
the was ſentenced. - She publickly declared herſelf willing to recant; ſhe acknow- 


| ledged the illuſion of thoſe revelations which the church had rejected; and ſhe 


promiſed never more to maintain them. Her ſentence was then mitigated: She 
was condemned to e e 5s, N (0 dn life ou bread 
and water. 771 1 E. 


vun wan bd doe 0 l lf Na ious My 6 ebe be the 


French and the Engliſh, that the opinion of divine influence; which had ſo much 


encouraged the one and daunted. the other, Was entirely. without. foundation. 
But the barbarous vengeance of Joan's enemies was not ſatisfied with this victo- 
ry. Suſpecting, that the female dreſs, Which ſhe had now. conſented to wear, 
was diſagreeable to her, they purpoſely placed in her apartment a ſuit of man's 
apparel ; and watched for the effect of that temptation upon her. On the ſight 
of a dreſs, 1 in which ſhe had e 8 en renown, and which. ſhe once 
| | belleved, | 


at 


1 * * N R Wh "v2 1 ” | 2 


"ballin; e eee eee ebene ee ene. een Chap. XX. 
and paſſions revived; and ſhe veptured in her ſolitude to cloath herſelf again in 143. 
the forbidden garment. Her inſidious enemies caught her in that ſituation: Her 
fault was interpreted to be no leſs than a relapſe into hereſy: No recan tation 
would. now ſuffice, and no pardon could be granted her. She was condemned 
to be burned in the market place of Roũen; and the infamous ſentence was ac- 1 WY 
cordingly executed. This admirable heroine, to whom the more generous fu- the maid of 
perſtition of the antients would have  erefted altars, was, on pretence of he- Orleans. 
reſy and magic, delivered over alive to the flames, and expiated by that dread- June. 
fol puniſhment che ſignal ſervices, which he had ee to her FOO and to wag 
1 Wan F. 14 990 en, ws 


Tus 1 5 of the Engliſh, 1 From 8 ine by chis execution, went 1432. 
every day more and more to decay: The great abilities of the regent were un- 
able to reſiſt the ſtrong inclination, which had ſeized the F rench to return under 

| the obedience of their rightful ſovereign, and which that act of cruelty was il! 

5 fitted to remove. Chartres was ſurptized by a ſtratagem of the count de Du- 
nois: A body of the Englih, under lord Willoughby, was defeated at St. Ce- 
lerin upon the Sarte'®; „The fair in the ſuburbs of Caen, ſeated in the midſt of 
the Engliſh, territories, Was pillaged by de Lore, a French captain of reputation : 
The duke of Bedford himſelf was obliged by Dunois to raiſe the fiege of Lagni 
With ſome diſhonour: And all cheſe misfortunes, tho? light, yet being continued 

| and bniaterrupted, brought diſcredit to the Engliſh,” and menaced them with an 

approaching loſs. of all their conqueſts. But the chief detriment, which the re- 

155 ſuſtained, Was by the death of his duectieſs, who had. bitherto preſerved f 

ome appearance of friendſhip between him and. her brother, the duke of Bur- 

gundy + - And his marriage ſoon afterwards, with Jaqueline of Luxembourg, was 

the beginning of a breach between them . Philip complained, that the regent 
had never had the. civility to inform, him of his intentions, and that ſo ſudden, a 

marriage was a ſlight on his ſiſter's. memory. The cardinal of Wincheſter medi- 
axed a reconciliation between theſe princes, and brought them both to St, Omers At 
for that purpoſe. ' The duke of Bedford: here expected the firſt viſit both as he 
vas ſon, brother, and uncle to a King, and becauſe he had already made ſuch ad- 
vances as to come into the duke of Burgundy”: s territories, in order to have an 
interview with him : But Philip, proud of his great power and independant do- 


minions, refuked. to pay this compliment to the Regent: And the two princes, 


e nv 1et + Mont, wal. 2 TO "+ Stowe, p. 373. 
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| Chap. xx. unable to adjuſt the ceremonial, parted without ſceing each other „. A rey bad 
1432. prognoſtic of their cordial intentions to renew paſt friendſhip and amity ) 
hon pn Norgino could be more repugnant to the intereſts of the houſe of Budkviidy; | 
3 than to unite the crowns of France and England on the ſame head; an event, 
| which, had i taken place, would have reduced the duke to the rank of a petty 
prince, and have rendered his ſituation entirely dependant and precarious. The 
title alſo to the crown of France, which, after the failure of the elder branches, 
might accrue to the duke or his poſterity, had been ſacrificed by the treaty of 
Troye; and ftrangers and enemies were thereby irrevocably fixed upon the throne. 
Revenge alone had carried Philip into theſe impolitic meaſures ; and'a point of 
honour had hitherto induced him to maintain them. But as it is the nature of 
paſſion gradually to decay; while the ſenſe of intereſt maintains an eternal 
influence and authority ; the duke had, for ſome years, appeared ſenſibly to re- 
lent in his animoſity againſt Charles, and to hearken willingly to the apologies 
made by that prince for the murder of the late duke of Burgundy. His extreme 
youth was pleaded in his favour ; his incapacity to judge for himſelf; the aſcen- 
dant gained over him by his miniſters 3 and his inability to reſent a deed; which, 
without his knowlege, had been perpetrated by thoſe under whoſe guidance he 
was then placed. The more to gratify the pride. of Philip, the King of France 
had baniſhed from his. court and preſence Tanegui de Chatel, and all thoſe concern- 
ed in that aſſaſſination; and had offered to make any other atonement, which 
could be required of him. The ills, which Charles had already ſuffered, had 
tended to gratify the duke's revenge; the miſeries to which France had been ſo 
long expoſed, had begun to move his compaſſion; and the cries of all Europe 
admoniſhed him, that his reſentment, which might hitherto be deemed pious, 
would, if carried farther, be univerſally condemned as barbarous and unreſenting. 
White the duke was in this diſpoſition, every diſguſt, which be received from 
England, made à double {nprefſion upon him; the eritreaties of the count de 
Richemont and the duke of Bourbon, who had married his two fiſters, had 
pweeight; and he determined finally to unite himſelf to the royal family of France, 
1435. from which his own was deſcended. For this ar ng a congreſs was appoint- 
ed at Arras under the mediation of deputies from the Pope and the council of 
Baſle : The duke of Burgundy came thither in perſon : The duke of Bourbon, 
the count de Richemont and other perſons of high rank, appeared as ambaſſadors: | 
from France : And the Engliſh having alſo been invited to attend, the'cardinat 
of Wincheſter, the archbiſhop of York, and others, received from the th nn 
and council a commiſſion for that purpoſe NR 
M.onſtrelet, vol. 2. p. go, Grafion, p- 561. 17 Monſtrelet, vol. 2. N . 
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+ T gx; conferences were held in the Abbey of St. Vaaſt; and began with dif- Chap. XX. 


| cuſſing the 
admit of no e of accommodation. 
remain in poſſeſſion of what they had at preſent, after making ſome equal ex- 


changes for mutual convenience: France offered to cede Normandy with Guienne, 


hut both of them loaded with the uſual homage and vaſſalage to the crown. As 


the claims of England upon France were univerſally unpopular in Europe 3 the 
mediators declared the offers of Charles very reaſonable; and the cardinal of 
Wincheſter, with the Engliſh ambaſſadors, immediately left the congreſs. There 


remained nothing but to diſcuſs the mutual pretenſions of Charles and Philip. 
Theſe were eaſily adjuſted: The vaſſal was in a ſituation to give law to his ſupe- 


rior 3 and he exacted conditions; which, had it not been for the preſent neceſſi- 
ty, would have been deemed, to the laſt degree, diſnonouxable and difadvanta- 
ggous to the crown, of France. Beſides making repeated atonements and acknow- 


ledgements for the murder of the duke of Burgundy, Charles was obliged to cede . 


all the towns of Picardy which lay between the Somme and the Low: Countries 3 
he yielded ſeveral other territories ; he agreed, that, theſe and all the other do-. 
minions of Philip ſhould be held by him, during bis life-time, without doing any 


homage or ſwearing fealty to the prefent King; and he freed his fubjeQt from all 


obligations to allegiance, if ever he infringed this treaty *. Such were the con- 
ditions, upon which France purchaſed the friendſhip of the duke of Burgundy. 


Tun duke ſent over a herald to England with a letter, in which he notified the. 


concluſion. of the treaty of Arras, and apologized for his departure from that of 
Traye, The council received the herald with great coldnefs : They even affign- 


ed him his lodgings in a ſhoemaker's houſe, by way of inſult; and the populace 


were ſo incenſed, that, if the duke of Gloceſter had not given him guards, his 


life would have been expoſed to danger, when he appeared in the ſtreets. The 
by che Londobers ; — every thing. ſeemed to tend towards a a rupture between 
the two nations +. Theſe violences were not diſagreeable to the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; as they afforded him a pretence for. the farther meaſures, which he in- 
tended to take againſt the Engliſh, whom he pom gde as implacable-auct 


dangerous enemies. 


n 


e e eee ae of Beddord dee Made of: h Sg, 14th Septr. 


ſo fatal to che -intereſts. of England, be died at Roũen; à prince of great 


11 „ Monfrelet, vol. 2. p. 112. Grafton, p. 865. Rl Cap us th a 
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Death of the 
abilities, and of many virtues; and whoſe memory, except from the bardatouS foe: © 


propoſals of the two crowns, which were ſo wide of each other as to 4 
offered, that each party ſhould 


\ 
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TATE execution of the mad of Orleans, wits winſullied: by any bonlderable vlewith; 
185 Iſabella, Queen of Frande, died a little before him, deſpiſed by the Engliths de- 
teſted by the French, and reduced in ber latter years to regard with an unnatural 
horror, the progreſs and ſucceſſes of her own fon, in recovering poſſeſſion''of 
his kingdom. This period was alſo ſignalized by the death of the earl of Arun- 
del *, a great Engliſh general, who, tho“ he commanded three thouſand men, 
was foiled by Xaintrailles at the head of fix M he! ſoon ſoon Fre 

the wounds which he received in the Ron, * Fin Prot 1} n 
Tu vioknt factions, which! ring in the court. weſt England, FAS the 
du ke of Glocefter and the cardinal of Wincheſter, prevented the Engliſh from 
taking the proper meaſures for repairing theſe multiplied loſſes 3-and threw all 
their affairs into confuſion. The popularity of the duke and his near relation to 
the crown, gave him advantages in the conteſt, which he often loſt by his open 
and unguarded temper, unfit to ſtruggle with the politic and intereſted ſpirit of 
" his rival. The balance, meanwhile, of theſe parties, kept every thing in-ſuf- 
pen: Foreign affairs were much neglected: And tho' the duke of Yorks ſun 
to that earl of Cambridge who was executed in the beginning of the laſt reign, 
was appointed ſucceſſor to the duke of Bedford, it was ſeven months before his 
Win Seal) ee TR eng. 180 ul ene 
country, without a proper head or governor. Bra, in 
Decline ofthe Tx new governor on his arrival found the abit Ge Wed The Parifians 
Engliſh in had always been more attached to the Burgundian than to the Engliſh intereſt 
France and after the concluſion of the treaty of 'Arras, their affections, without any fur- 
ther controul, univerſally led them to return to their allegiance under their native 
ſovereign. The conſtable, together with'Lile-Adam, the ſame perſon who had 
before put Paris into the hands of the duke of Burgundy, was introduced it the 
night time by intelligence with the citizens: The lord Willoughby, who com- 
manded only a ſmall garriſon of 15,00 men, was expelled : That nobleman 
diſcovered great valour and preſence of mind on the occaſion; but unable to guard 
fo large a place againſt ſuch multitudes, he retired into the Baſtile, and being 
there inveſted, delivered up the place, and was contented. EAR $ 

retreat of his troops into Normandy . | aft 1942; engen by 
Ix the ſame ſeaſon, the duke of Burgundy took openly part int England, 
24 commenced- hoſtilities by the ſiege of Calais, the only place which nom gave 


we Engliſh any ſure hold of France, and ſtill rendered them dangerous. As he 
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vun beloved among. his own ſubjects, and had acquired the epither of Goal. from, che 
his popular qualities, he was able to intereſt all the inhabitants of the Low-coun- 
tries in the ſucceſs of this enterpre; and he inveſted that place with an army, 
very formidable from its numbers, but without experience, diſcipline, or military 
ſpitit . On the firſt alarm of this ſiege, the duke of Gloceſter aſſembled ſome. 
fotees, ſent a defiance to Philip, and challenged him to wait the event of a battle, 
which he promiſed to give, as ſoon as the wind would permit him to reach Calais. 


The warlike genius of the Engliſh had at that time rendered them terrible to all 


the northern parts of Europe; much more to the Flemings, who were more ex · 
pert in manufactures, than in arms; and the duke of Burgundy, being already 


foiled in ſome attempts before Calais, and obſerving the diſcontent and terror of 


his own army, thought proper to raiſe the n and to retreat into bis own. ter- 
gitories, before the arrival of the enemy . 


* 


N 


« 


26th Jan 


Tux Engliſh were ſtill maſters of many . * 33 | 


poſſeſſion, more by the extreme weakneſs of Charles, than by the ſtrength of 
their own: garriſons or the force of their armies. Nothing indeed can be more 
ſurprizing than the feeble efforts made, during the courſe of ſeveral years, by theſe 


two potent nations againſt each other; while the one ſtruggled for independancy,, | 


and the other aſpired to a total conqueſt of its rival. The general want of in- 
duſtry, commerce, and police, in that age, had rendered all the European nations, 
and France and England no leſs than the others, unfit for bearing the burthens 
of war, when it was prolonged beyond one ſeaſon; and the continuance of hoſti- 
lities-had, long ere this time, exhauſted the force and patience” of both theſe 
Kingdoms. : Scarce could the appearance of an army be brought into the field oa 
either ſide; and all the operations conſiſted in the. ſurprize of places, in the ren- 
counter of detached parties, and in incurſions upon the open country; which were 
performed by ſmall bodies aſſembled on a ſudden from the neighbouring garriſons. 
In this method of conducting the war, the French King had much the advantage: 


The affections of the people were entirely on his fide : Intelligence was early | 


brought him of the ſtate and motions of the enemy: The inhabitants were ready 
to join in any attempts againſt the garriſons: And thus ground was continually, 
tho? lowly, gained againſt the Engliſh. The duke of York, who was a prince 
of ability, ſtruggled againſt theſe difficulties during the courſe of five years; and 


being afliſted by the valour of lord Talbot, ſoon after created earl of Shrewſbury, 
he performed actions which acquired him honour, but merit not the attention of 


poſterity. It would have been well, had this feeble war, in ſparing the blood. of | 
V © Monftrelet, vol. 2. ene Halingthed, p. 613. aden. f. 571 1 
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which reaſon and juſtice cannot reſtrain, thus happily received a check from their 
impotence and inability. But the French and Engliſh, 'tho* they exerted | ſuch 


ſmall force, were, howeyer, ſtretching beyond their reſources, which were ſtill 
| ſmaller; and the troops, deſtitute of pay, were obliged to ſubſiſt by plundering 
and oppreſſing the country, both of friends and enemies. The fields in all the 
north of France, which was the ſcene of war, were laid waſte and left unculti- 


vated v. The cities were gradually depopulated, not by the blood ſpitt in war, 


but by the more deſtructiye pillage of the garriſons : And both parties, weary of 
| hoſtilities, which decided nothing, ſeemed at laſt deſirous of peace, and they ſet 


on foot negotiations for that purpoſe, But the propofals which came from France 
and from England, were till fo wide of each other, that all hopes of accommodation 


immediately vaniſhed. The Engliſh ambaſſadors demanded reſtitution of all the 


provinces which had once been annexed to England, together with the final ceſſion 
of Calais and its diſtriẽt; and required the poſſeſſion of theſe extenſive territories 


without the burthen of any fealty or homage-on the part of their prince : The 
French offered only part of Guienne, part of Normandy, and Calais, loaded with 
the uſual burthens. It appeared in vain to continue "the negociation,” while there 


was fo little proſpe& of agreement. The Engliſh were ſtill too haughty to ſtoop. . 
from the vaſt hopes, which they had formerly entertained; and to n e 


more ſoitable to the preſent condition of the two kingdoms, 


Tux duke of York ſoon after reſigned his government to the earl of Warwic, ; 


a nobleman of reputation, whom death prevented from a lang enjoyment of his 
dignity. The duke, upon the demiſe of this nobleman, returned to his charge, 
and during his adminiſtration a truce was concluded between the King of Eng- 


land and the duke of Burgundy, which had become neceſſary for the commercial 
intereſt of their ſubjects T. The war with France eee in the you rer | 
and feeble ſtate as before. 


Tux captivity of five princes of the blood, taken Fünen in the bens of 


_ Azincour, was a conſiderable advantage which England long enjoyed above its 


enemy; but this ſuperiority was now entirely loſt, Some of theſe 'princes had 


died; ſome had been ranſomed for ſums of money; and the duke of Orleans, 


the molt powerful among them, was the laſt who remained in the hands of the 
Engliſh. He offered the ſum of 54h nobles Þ for his ey 3 and when 


 *:Grafton, p. 1 # Grafton, p- 157 3» 4 Rymer, vol. 10. p. 7644 776, 782, 705 
796. This ſum was equal to 36,000 pounds ferling of our 60" money. A ſubſidy of a tenth an@ 
fift>enth was fixed by Edward III. at 29,000 pounds, that is 58, ooo of our preſent money. The * 


kament granted only one * during the courſe of ſeven years, from 1437 to 1444", 8 
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this cropoſal was laid nenn of England, as every FIN was there 
an object of faction, the party of the duke of Gloceſter, and that of the cardi- 
nal of Wincheſter, were divided in their ſentiments with regard to it. The duke 


_ reminded. the council of the dying advice of the late King, that none of theſe | 
Priſoners ſhould on any account be releaſed, till his ſon was of ſufficient age to 
hold, himſelf, the reins of government. The cardinal infifted on the greatneſs 


of the ſum-profered, which in reality was near equal to two thirds of all the ex- 
traordinary ſupplies, that the parliament, during the courſe of ſeven years, grante! 
for the ſupport of the war. And he added, that the releaſe of this prince was 


more likely to be advantageous than. prejudicial to the Engliſh intereſts ;' by fill- | 
ing the court of France with faction, and giving a head to thoſe numerous male - 


contents, whom Charles was at preſent able with great difficulty to reſtrain. The 
cardinal's party, as uſual, prevailed: The duke of Orleans was releaſed, after a 
melancholy captivity of twenty-five years: And the duke of Burgundy, as 


a pledge of his entire reconciliation with the family of Orleans, facilitated to that 


prince the payment of his ranſom. It muſt be confeſſed, that che princes and 
nobility in thoſe ages, went to war on very diſadyantageous terms. If they were 
taken priſoners, they either remained in captivity during life, or purchaſed their 


| liberty at the price which the victors were emi to 1 Ah, and which often re- 
duced their kms to beggary and want. 


2 . 7 +4 Fl 
Nine. 


Tus 8 of the cuil ſome time a deere in bie point of 7 


il greater moment. That prelate had always encouraged every propoſal of ac- 


commodation with France; and had repreſented the utter impoſſibility, in the 
preſent circumſtances, of puſhing farther, the conqueſts in that kingdom, and 
tte great difficulty of even maintaining thoſe which were already made. He in- 


13 on the extreme reluctance of the parliament to grant ſupplies ; the diſorders 


Which the Engliſh affairs in Normandy. were involved; the daily progreſs. 
: made by the French King; and the advantage of ſtopping his hand by a tem- 
5 porary accommodation, which might leave room for time and accidents to ope- : 
rate in favour of the Engliſh. The duke of Gloceſter, high ſpirited and haughtyz | 
and educated in the-lofty pretenſions, which the. firſt ſucceſſes of his two brothers 
had rendered familiar to him, could not yet be induced to relinquiſh all hopes of 


prevailing over F rance z much leſs, could he ſee: with patience, his oun opinion 


thwarted and rejected by the influence of his rival in the Engliſh oouneil. But 
notwithſtanding his oppoſition, the earl of Suffolk, a nobleman who always ad- 
bro to the cardinals party, was diſpatched to n in order to n with | 
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oh. xx. the French miniſters, It as Foun impiiliblot beben sede idk) 
282 Nay, but a truce for twenty · two months was concluded, which leſt every thing am the 
Truce with preſent footing between the parties. The numerous diforders, under which the 
France French ,goveroment lakgured, and which time alone could remedy, induced Charles 
9. aſſent to this, truce : and the ſame mati ves engaged him after wards to p 
it. But Suffolk, not content wich executing this object of his ae 
proceeded allo yo finiſh naler buſineſs, which Cam- rather us have been implied 
than included in the powers, which had been granted him +. 102208 
Is. proportion as Henry advanced in years, his character denne e Gilly known: 
1 in the court, and was no longer ambiguous to either faction. Of the moſt harm - 
leſs, inoffenſive, ſimple manners z but of the moſt Nehder-capueity 3 he was Rt- 
ted, both by the ſoftneſs of bis temper, and the weakneſs of his underſtanding, 
to be perpetually governed by thoſe who ſurrounded him; and it was eaſy to fore- 
ſer, that his reign would prove a perpetual: minority. As he had now reached 
the twenty third year of his age, it was natural to think of chooſing him a queen 3 
and each party was ambitioue of having him receive one from their hand y as it 
was. probable, that this cireumſtance would decide forever the victory between 
them. The duke of Gloceſter propoſed a daughter of the count d Armagnac. 
but had not credit to eſſectuate his purpoſe. The cardinal and his friends had 
caſt their eye on Margaret of Anjou, dayghteri'of  Regnier, titular King of Sicily, 
Naples, and Jeruſalem, deſcended from the count of Anjou, brother of Charles V. 
who had left theſes magnificent titles, but without any real power or poſſeffions, 
to his poſterity. This princeſs herſelf was the moſt accompliſhed of her age 
both in body and mind; and ſeemed to poſſeſs thoſs qualities, which would'equally- 
qualify. her ta acquire the aſcendant over Henry, and to ſupply all his defects and 
weakneſſes. Of a maſculine, eourageous ſpirit, of an enterprizing temper, en 
dowed with ſolidity as well as vivaciey of underftanding, ſhe had not been able to. 
conceal theſe great talents even in the privacy of her father's family ; and it was | 
reaſonable to expect, that, when ſhe ſhould mount the throne; they would break 
out with ſtill ſuperior luſtre, The earl ef Suffolk, therefore, in concert with his. 
aſſociates of the-Englifh-council, made propoſals of marriage to Margaret, which 
were accepted. But this nobleman, beſides pre- occupying Margaret's favour b 
being the chief means of her advancement, endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with 


* Marriage of her and her family, by very extraordinary coneeſſions: Tho? the princeſs brought 


the King with 0 dowry with her, he ventured of himſelf, without any direct authority from the 
4 ou. council, but probably with the allowance of the cardinal, and the ruling mem- 
ö bers, ta engage by a ſeeret article, e e was at that 


Rymer, vol. 13. p. 101, 108, 206, 214. 1 Rymer, vol. 11. p. 8 | 
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time 3 of the Engliſh, mould be delivered up ©o Chitles/6f Atjou Tm ns 


her uncle.*,. who. was prime miniſter and favotite of the French King, and who 
had already received from his maſter the grant of that province as his appanage.” ' 

Tu tremty of marriage was ratified in England: Suffolk obtained firſt the title 
of marquis, then that of duke; and even received the thanks of parliament, for 
his ſervices in condcluding it T. The princeſs fell immediately into cloſe con- 


nenions with the cardinal and his party, the dukes of Somerſet, Suffolk, and 
Buckingham -+ 3 who, fottified by her nee reſolved on ne final i 


dus of tho duke of Gloceſte, 


Tuns anbenoian iden, worſted in all court intrigues, for which his temper was 
not ſuited, but poſſeſſing, in a high degree, the favour of the public, had al- 
ready received from his rivals a moſt cruel moertification, which he had hitherto 
born patiently, but which it was impoſſible, that a perſon of his ſpirit and hu- 
manity could ever forgive, His dutcheſs, the daughter of Reginald, lord Cob- 


ham, had been accuſed of the crime of witcheraft, and it was pretended that 


a waxen figure of the King was found in her, poſſeſſion, which ſhe and her affoci- 
ates, ſir Roger Bolingbroke a prieſt, and one Margery Jordan of Eye, melted 
in a 9 7 manner before a ſlow fire; with an intention of making Henry's foree: 
and yi ur waſte away, by like inſenſihle degrees. The accuſation was well cal- 
culated to affect the weak and eredulous mind of the King, and to gain belief 
me ignorant. age ; and the dutcheſs was brought to trial with her confederates. 
nature of this crime, ſo oppoſite to all common ſenſe, ſeems always to ex- 
| empt the accuſers ſrom obſerving the rules of. common ſenſe in their evidence: 
The p riſoners were pronounced. guilty.z the dutcheſs was condemned to do pub- 
lie . pod to ſuffer perpetual impriſonment, and the others were executed 5. 


But as theſe violent proceedings were aſcribed ſolely to the malice of the duke's 


enemies, the ople,. contrary. to their uſual practice on ſuch occaſions, acquitted 
che unhappy ſufferersz and cnereaſed their eſteem and affection towards a n 
who was thus expoſed, without protection, to ſuch mortal injuries. 


Taxe ſentiments. of the public made the cardinal of Wincheſter and peer | 


ſenſible, that it was neceſſary to deſtroy a man, whoſe popularity might become 
dangerous, and whoſe:reſentment they bad fo much cauſe to apprehend; In or- 
der to effectuate their purpoſe, a parliament was ſummoned to moet, not at Lon- 
dons which was ſuppoſed to be top well affected ta the duke, but at St. Ed- 

mondſbury, where they expected that he would lie entirely at mercy, As ſoon 


6 Grafton, p. 590. | 1 Cotton, p. 630. 4 Holingſhed, „p. 626. 5 owe, 
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Murder of the geance of his enemies. A trick, formerly pradliſed on Edward II. on Richard II. 


| duke of Glo- 
ceſter. 


in parliament on account of his innocence, which, in ſuch times was ſeldom 
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as he appeared, he was accuſed. of treaſon,” and: thrown into Witten His" 
ſoon after found dead in his bed; and tho' it was pretended: that his death 
was natural, and tho“ his body, which was expoſed; to public view, bore. no 
marks of outward injury, no one doubted that he had fallen a ſacriſice to the ven- 


= on Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Gloceſter, could deceive no body. The 
reaſon of this violence ſeems not, that the ruling, party apprehended his acquital 


much regarded; but that they imagined his public trial and execution would have 
been more invidious than his private murder, which they pretended to deny. 


Some gentlemen of his retinue were afterwards tried for aiding him in his trea- 


ſons, and were condemned to be hanged, drawn and quartered... They were 
hanged and cut down; but juſt as the executioner was proceeding to quarter 


them, their pardon was produced, and they were recovered bo life Fe The moſt | 
barbarous kind of mercy, that can poſſibly be imagined os 1 


Tuts prince is ſaid to have received a more learned Gad EY was ; aft 
in his age, to have founded one of the firſt public libraries in England, and to 


have been a great patron of learned men. Among other advantages, which he 
reaped from this turn of mind, it tended much to cure him of eredulity; of 


who pretended, that, tho“ he was born blind, he had recovered his Bight” 


which the following inſtance is given by Sir Thomas More. There was 4 


touching the ſhrine of St. Albans. The duke, happening ſoon after to ond 8 
im 


way, queſtioned the man, and ſeeming to doubt of his ſiglit, afced ; 
colour of ſeyeral cloaks, worn by perſons in his retinue. The man told hi im 


very readily. 7ou are a knave, cried the prince; bad yon been Born Hind, you 
could not have eee, ; Nu (hk ag beet 10 7 to bg! oY in 


Bed 
Rocks as an impoſtor . \ e e een 


. Tas : cardinal of e died. fix ods iter ws ale 1 
was univerſally aſcribed to him as well as to the duke of Suffolk, and Aueh, 15 18 
ſaid, gave him more remorſe in his laſt moments, than could naturally be er. 
pected from a man hardened, during the eourſe of along life; in falſhood and in 


politics. What ſhare the Queen had in this guilt is uncertain; her uſual activity 


and ſpirit made the public conclude with ſome reaſon that the duke's enemies 


durſt not have ventured on ſuch a deed without her privity. * But there happened 


ſoon after an event, of which ſhe and ane the! ae of en bote 
vacgnteſtably: the whole odium. ile | 


. Grafton, p. 50 7 3a Fabia Chron, ; anno 1447. ; ; | 4 Grafion, p. 597. 
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hes article of the marriage treaty, by which the province 6f Ma ine was to , Chaſe RK. 
| be'yielded to Charles f Apis, the Queen's uncle, had probably been hitherto 4% 
leept ſecret; and during thelife-time of the duke" of Gloceſter, it would Have 
been dangerous to venture on the execution of it. Büt as the court of France: 
inſiſted ſtrenuouſly on perfortnatiee, orders were now diſpatehed, under Henry's 
hand; to Sir Franeis Suriehnie,” governor of Mans, commanding him to ſurrender” 
that place to Charles of 'Anjou. Surienne, either queſtioning the authenticity of 
the order, or regarding his government as his only fortune, refuſed compliance; ; 
_ arid it became neceſſary for x French"army -under the courit de Dundis, to lay 
ſiege to the city. The governor made às good a defence as his ſituation could 
permit; but receiving no relief from Edmund duke of Somerſet, who was at 
that time governor of Normaudly, he was at Taft obliged to capitulate, and to 
ſurrender not only Mans, but all the other fortreſſes of that Farmers come was 
thus entirely Ef e gs Wet pee gend e en de n ** 
Vert ond 333 of #7853 35008 ichen Bo F. f ee * 01:4" Halen 28 | 
Tus bad: effects eee eee ee n hes acb LE ali wn 1448. 
garriſons, amounting to 2500 men, retired into Normandy, in expectation of being 
taken. into pay, and of being quartered in ſome towns of that province. But So- 
merſer; who had no means of ſubſiſting ſuch a multitude, and who was prob. 
bly ãncenſed at Surienneꝰs diſobedience/ refuſed to adtmit him i and xhis adventurer 7; 
not daring to commit depredations on the territories either of the King of France 
or of England marched into Brittany, ſeized the town of Foùgeres, repaired 
then fortificatiods of Pontorſon and St/ James de Beuvron, and ſubſiſted his 
troops by the ravages, which he committed on all that province ?. The duke 
of Brittany complained of this violence to the King of France, his liege lord: 
Charles remonſtrated with the duke of Somerſet: That nobleman replied, that 
the injury was done without his privity, and that he had nb authority over Su- 
rienne and his companions T. Tho this anſwer might appear vety ſatisfactory 
to Charles, who had often felt ſeyerely the licentious, independant ſpirit of ſuch 
mercenary ſoldiers, he never would admit the apology. He ſtill inſiſted, that 
theſe plunderers ſhould, be recalled, and that reparation ſhould be made to the 
duke of Brittany for all the damages, which they had committed : And id order 
to endet an accommodation abſolutely, impracticable, he made the eſtimation of 
damages amount to no. leſs a ſum than 1,60, o crowns. He was ſenſible of 
the ſuperiority, which the preſent ſtate of his e e eee dene ; 
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No ſooner was the truce concluded between the two kingdom, chan Qhinges - 
employed yed himſelf, with great induſtry: and judgment, in repairing thoſe number - 


leſs ills, to which France, from the continuance of wars both foreign and do- 
meſtic, bad ſo lang beep expoſed. He reſtored the courſe of public juſlice; he 


Introduced order into the finances 3 he eſtabliſhed diſcipline in his troops 1 he 


1449. 
Renewal of 


the war with 


France. 


4th Nov. 


repteſſed faction in his court; he revived the OE agriculture and the 
arts; and in the courſe of a few years, he rendered his kingdom flouriſning 
within itſelf, and formidable to all its neighbours, Mean while, affairs i Eng- 


land had taken a very different turn. The court was divided into parties, which 


were entaged againſt each other: The people were diſcontented with the goveri- 
ment: Conqueſts in France, which were an object more of glory tha of intereſt, 
were overlooked amidſt domeſtic incidents, which engroſſed all mens attention: 
The governor. of Normandy, ill ſupplied wich money, was obliged to diſmiſs 
the greater part of his troops, and to allow the fortifications of the towns and 
caſtles to fall into diſrepair : And the nobility and people of that province had, 
dating the open communication. wich France, enjoyed frequent opportunities of 
renewing connexions with their antient maſter; and of concerting the means for” 
expelling the Engliſh. The occaſion therefore ſeemed favourable to Charles for 
breaking the truce ; and Normandy was at once invaded: by four powerful ur- 
mies ; one commanded by the King himſelf; a ſecund by the duke of Brittany 
a third by the duke of Alengon ; and a fourth by the count de Dunois. The 
places opened their gates almoſt as ſoon, as the French appeared before them? 
Verneüll, Nogent, Chateau Gaillard, Ponteau de mer, | Gifors, Mante; Vernon, 
Argentan, Lifieux, Fecamp, Coutances, Beleſme, Pont de l' Arche, fell in an in- 
ſtant into the hands of the enemy: The duke of Somerſet, ſo far from having 
an army, which could take the field, and relieve theſe places, was not able to 
ſupply them with the neceſſary gatrifons and proviſions: Hie retired with the 
few troops, of which he was maſter, into Roien ; and thought it ſufficient, if, 
till the arrival of ſuccours from England, he could ſave that capital from the ge- 
neral fate of the province. The King of France, at the head of a formidable 
army, fifty thouſand ſtrong, preſented himſelſ before the gates: The dangerous 
example of revolt had infected the inhabitants, and they called aloud for a" ca- 
pitulation. Somerſet, unable to refiſt at onee both the enemics'withirr and front 


vithout, retired with his garriſon into the palace and eaſtle; which, being placen 


not tenable, he was obliged to ſurrender: He purchaſed a retreat to Harfleur by 


the payment of 56, ooo crowns, by engaging to ſurrender Arques, Tancarvitte; 


Ce Hoallenr, and other e in the 2 Wr N and by deliver- 
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refuſed uo · ohey bis orders; upon which, che carl of Shrewſbury, who was one of 
the hoſtages, was detained priſoner; and the Engliſh were thus deprived of the 
| only general, capable of recovering them from their prefent diſtreſſed ſituation. 
Harfleur made a better defence under Sir Thomas Curſon, the governor; but 
was finally obliged to open its gates to the count de Dunois. Succours at laſt 
appeared from England under Sir Thomas Kyriel, and landed at Cherbourg: 
Hut theſe came very late, amounted only to 40c0 men, and were ſoon after 
put to rout at Fourmigni by the count de Clermont +. This battle, or rather 
ſleirmiſnh, was the only action fought by the Engliſh for the defence of their do- 
minions in France which they had purchaſed at ſuch an expence- of blood and 
treaſure. Somerſet, ſhut up in Caen without any proſpect of relief, found it ne- 
ceſiary to capitolata : Falaiſe opened ĩts gates, on condition chat ehe earl of Shrewſ- 
bury. ſhould. be teſtored to liberty: And Cherbourg, the laſt place of Normandy, 
which, remained in the hands of the Engliſh, being delivered up; the eonqueſt of 
that i important province was finiſned in a twelvemonth by Charles, to the in- 
ny of the inhabitants and of his whole kingdom: bn 
Alt rapid ſucceſs attended the French arms in Guienne ; tho? the inha- 
bitants of that Province were, from long euſtom, better inclined to the wt. 
government. The count de Dunois was diſpatched thither, and met with no re- 
fiſtance in the field, and very little from the towns. Great improvements had The Jo or 
been made, during this age, in the ſtructure and management of artillery, and kung. 
vonne in fantificetion ; and the art of deſence was by that means more unequal, = 
| than either before or ſince, to the art of attack. After all the ſmall places about 
Bourdeaum were reduced, that city agreed to ſubmit, if not refieved by a certain 
times and as no one in England thought ſeriouſly of theſe diſtant concerns, no 
relief appeared ; the place ſurrendered; and Bayonie being taken ſoon af - 
ter, dis Whale province, which had remained unitec to England, ſince the ac- 
ceſfion.of Henry II. was, aſter 2 Period of three cetiturics, © TT. Fwallowed ß 
Eve monarchy. —_ 0 ; 
Tao' no peace nor truce was MP ge between wakes and England, the 
war was in a manner at an end. The Engliſh, torn in pieces by the civil diſſen- 
fions which enſuecꝭ, made but one freble effort more for the recovery of Guienne: 
And Charls. occupied at home, in regulating the government, and W 
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WW. E A K prince, ſeated on the throne of England, had never failed, hows 


and civil commotions; and as the incapacity of Henry appeared every day in a 


fuller light, theſe. dangerous conſequences, began, from paſt experience, to be 
univerſally and juſtly, apprehended. - Men alſo of unquiet ſpirits, no longer emi 


gainſt the i intrigues of his-fa&tioys ſon, bends cho. Deuphin, farce be | 
to invade them in their iſland, or. & to.xetaliate, upon them, by availing himſelf, of. 


.. their inceſtine confubons, 10 N 


ever gentle and innocent, to be infeſted with faction, rere. | 


| Ployed in foreign wars, whence they were now excluded by the fituation of the 


neighbouring ſtates, were the more likely to excite inteſtine diſorders, and by their 
emulation, rivalſhip, and animoſities, to tear the bowels of their native country, 
But tho? theſe cauſes alone were ſufficient to breed-confuſion, there concurred ano- 
ther circumſtance of the, moſt dangerous nature; A pretender to the crown ap- 


peared. The title itſelf of the weak prince, who enjoyed the name of ſovereignty,, 


was diſputed: And the Engliſh were now, to pay the ſevere, tho“ late penalty, 


of their turbulence againſt Richard II. nd of their levity in violating, mg: | 


any 1 or juſt W the lineal fucceſtion me their OY. 
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a * of the houſe of Mortimer were extinct; but Kane! the liter Chap. XXL 
| rhe laſt earl of Marche, having eſpouſed. the earl of Cambridge, beheaded in (1 N 4-1" 


of the 
the reign of Henry V. had tranſmitted her latent, but not yet forgotten claim to duke of Leck 


ber ſon Richard, duke of Vork. This prince, thus deſcended by his mother to the cron. 
from Philippa, only duuglmer of the duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon of Edward 
III. ftood plainly in the order of ſucceſſion before the King, who derived his de- 
cent from the duke of Lancaſter; third ſon of that monarch; and that claim 
"rould not, in many reſpects, have fallen into more dangerous hands than thoſe 
of the duke of Tork. Richard was a man of valour and abilities, of a prudent 
deonduct and mild diſpoſitions: He had enjoyed an opportunity of diſplaying 
theſe virtues in his goverument of France: And tho? recalled from that com- 
mand by the intrigues and ſuperior intereſt of the duke of Somerſet, he had been 
ſent to ſuppreſs a rebellion in Ireland ; had ſucceeded much better in that enter- 
prize than his rival in the defence of Normandy ;; and had even been able to at- 
tach his perſon and family, the whole Triſh nation, whom he was ſent to ſub- 
due. Im the right of his father, he bore the rank of firſt prince of the blood; 
aud by this ſtation, he gave a luſtre to his title derived from the family of Mor- 
Amer, Which, tho of great nobility, was equaled by other families in the king - 
dom, and had been eclipſed by the royal deſeent of the houſe of Lancaſter. He 
poſſeſſed an, immenſe fortune from the union of ſo many ſucceſſions, thoſe of Cam- 
phbfridge and York on the one hand, with thoſe of Mortimer en the other: Which . 
Laſt. inheritance had hefore been augmented by an union of the eſtates of Clarence 
and. Ulſter; with the patrimonial poſſeſſions of the family of Marche. The al- 
Hanes too of Richard, in marrying the daughter of Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſt- 
: e had very widely extended his intereſt among the a and A 
5 ured him many connexions in that formidable order. 

z: family of Nevil was perhaps at this time the moſt potent, both FRM their 
opul t poſſeſſions and from the characters of the men, that has ever appeared 
in England. For beſides the earl of Weſtmoreland, the lords Latimer, Fau- 
Sl and Abergavenny ; the earls of Saliſbury and Warwic. were of that 

ily, and were of. themſelves, on many accounts, the greateſt hoblemen of the 
kingdom. The earl of Saliſbury, brother in law to the duke of Yotk, was the 
eldeft ſon by a ſecond marriage of the carl of Weſtmoreland ; and inherited by 
is wife, daughter and heir of Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, killed before Or- 
Jeans, the poſſeſſions and” title of that great family, His eldeſt ſon, Richard, 
had marrie$Anne, the daughter and heir of Beauchamp, earl · of Warwic, whe 
died x governor of France; and by that alliance he enjoyed the polleſſions, and had 


v | dove, f. 387, 
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dreaſed their influence over the people. 
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acguired the title of this other famüy, ohe ef the moſt epülese wol kn, 


and moſt illuſtrious of the kingdom. The perſonal qualities alſe of theſe two 


earls; eſpecially of Warwic, enhanced the" ſplendor of ther nobility, and en- 


from the ſubſequent events, by the appellation of the King-maker, had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf, by bis galantry in the field, by che hoſpitality of hiis table, by 
the magnificence, and till more by the generoſity bf his expence, and by the ſpi- 


rited and bold manner, which attended him in all his actions. The undefigning; 


frankneſs and openineſs of his character rendered his conqueſt over mens affectiops 


ple, rendered every eon non of me gre the mem 1 2 


Norfolk, from His 3 itfed to the family of Lancaſter, had eimbracted 


the more certain and infallible > His: ꝓreſents vvrere regarded ks fure teſtimonies 
of eſteem and ftichdſhip ; and his profeſſions as the overflowings of his genuine 


This latter nobleman, commonly known, 


ſentiments. No leſs than 30, ooo people are ſaid to have daily lived at his board 


in the different manors and caſtles which he poſſeſſed in England: The miſitary 


men, allured by his munificence and hoſpitality, as well as by his bravery, were 


zealouſly attached to his intereſts: The people in general bore hit an unlimited. 
affection: His numerous retainers were more devoted to his will, thhn tb the 
prince or to the laws: And he was the greateſt, as well as the laſt, of thioſe migh⸗ 
ty barons, who formerly over · awed the Crown, and rendered "= enen 


ble of any regular ſyſtem of civil government. B 


Bor the duke of York; bees "the Ritnily of Werd, — Aar pan 


zans among the great nobility. Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, deſcended from 
che royal blogd of France, was attached to his intereſts': Moubray, dete er 


the ſame party: And the diſcontents, which univerfulty prevailed uthong tlie peb- 


8 | 
Tho” the People WO m at whe Tubptits dbl Rr! — 
polk:oh of the conquered *Provincts in Frütce, chey repitied extremely at che 


16fs of theſe boaſted Rae thn füncled, 'bectule'a fudden' trruption eduld 


make tonqueſts, that, withdur teddy cel and an uniform” expence, it was 
rande ee maintain them. The volunthry ceffioh of Maine to the queen's uncle, 
had made them fuſpe&t creache in the 46k of Normandy and Guie e. 

ſtill conſidered Margaret as a Vie 


the futceſs of the French, they could not be perſuaded, that. ak pho was all 
overturn in the Engliſh! eG, would ery zealoufly PER lein in Le en. 
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nch Woman and a latent enemy of the king- | 
doth, And when they faw her father and all her relations active in 50 b | 


7 


— 
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Bur the moſt fatal blow, which was given to the popularity eee ang Chap 8 

to the intereſts of the houſe of Lancaſter, was by the aſſaſſination of the virtu- 1458. 
ous duke of Gloceſter, whoſe character, had he been alive; would have kept in 
aue the partizans of Tork, but whoſe memory, being extremely cheriſhed by the 
people, ſerved to throw an inſinite odium on all his murderers. . By this event, 
the reigning family ſuffered a double prejudice: It was deprived of its firmeſt 
ſupport; n was WH en all the Oy of n en ny aten 

echo. 

As the duke of Suffolk was ess to have had an ative hand in this 
crime, he p partook deeply of the hatred, which attended it; and the clamovrs, 
which esa roſe againſt him, as prime miniſter and declared favourite of 
the queen, were thereby augmented to a ten-fold pitch, and became abſolutely 

 unconttoleable. | The great nobility could ill brook to ſee a ſubject exalted | 

| above them; much more one who was only great randſon to a 'werchant, and 
who was of a birth ſo mpch inferior to theirs. The people com lained * his 
atbitrary't 'meafgres ;, which were, in ſome degree, a neceſſary 0 of the 

c irregular | power t then poſſeſſed by the prince, but which the leaſt diſaffection eaſi- 

V magnified into tyranny. The immenſe acquiſitions, which, he daily made, 
were the object of envy; and as they were made at the expence of the crown, 
which was itſelf reduced to the moſt ſcandalous poverty, they appeared on that 

| 2 account, to all indifferent perſons, che more exceptionable a and invidious. 


Ig revenues of the crown, which. had loog| been diſproportioned to its power 
and dignity, had been extremely dilapidated; during the minority of Henry e 
both by the rapacity of the courtiers, which the King's uncles could not controul, 
and by the neceſſary expences of the French war, which had always been ſo ill 
ſupplied by the grants of parliament. The royal demeſnes were diffipated, and 
at the ſame time the King was loaded with a debt of 372,000: pounds, a ſum ſo 
immenſe, that the parliament could never think of diſcharging it. This unhap- 
A forced the miniſters upon many arbitrary meaſures : The houſehold 
If could nat be ſupported without ſtretching to the utmoſt the right of pur- 
veyange, and rendering it 2 kind of univerſal robbery, upon the people: The pub- 
BY clamour roſe high upon this occaſion, and no one; had the equity to make al- 
 lowance for the neceſſity; of the King's ſituation. Suffolk, once become odious, 
bore the blame of the whole; and every grievance. in every en 5 
8 E eh and Ce W ie 46 
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Chap. XXL, |. Tun nobleman, ſenſible. of the public .hateed under wich he labotred, und 


* 


forſeeing an attack from. the commons, endeavouted to oVerawe his enemies by 


2 of boldly preſenting himſelf to the charge, and by inſiſting upon his o] indocence, 


and even upon his merits and thoſe of his family in the public ſervice. He roſe 
up in the houſe of pers; took notice of the clamouts propagated againſt him 
and complained, that, after ſerving the crown ia thirty four campaigns, after ſtaying 
abroad ſcventeen. years without once returning to his on country after loſing 
a father and three brothers in the wars with France; after being himſelf a priſo» 
ner, and purchaſing his liberty by a large ranſom; it ſhould yet be ſuſpected, that 
he had been debauched from his allegiance by that enemy whom he had ever. 

poſed with ſuch zcal and fortitude, and that he had betrayed, bis- prince, who 


had rewarded his ſervices by the higheſt honours and greateſt "offices, which it 


was in his power to confer. e. This ſpeech did.not"an[wer the purpoſe, intended, 
The commons, rather the —— 1 provoked at his challenge, opened their ; charge 
againſt Suffolk, and ſent vp to the houſe of peers. an accuſation, of high Arey 
divided into ſeveral articles. They inſiſted, that. he had perſuaded. the rench 
Ring to invade England with an armed force, in order. to depoſe t the 2 „% 
Place on the throne his own fon, John de la Pole, whom he i ea Ye 
to Margaret, the only daughter of the late John, duke of amet. "and to 
whom, he imagined, he would by chat means acquire à title to the crown: 


That he had Dette to the releaſe of the duke of Orleans, in hopes, that 


that prince would aid and affift Kidg Charles in expelling. the Engliſh . from 
France, and recovering full poſſeſſion of this-kingdem t-Pharhe2had” afretwards 
eneouraged chat King to make open wat on Normandy and Guienne, and had pro- 
moted his conqueſts by betraying the ſecrets of England, and obſtructing the 
ſuccours-propoſed to be ſent over to thoſe province And that he had, without 
any powers or commiſſion, promiſed by treaty to deliver! up ahe provipbeb- f s 


| Maine 40. Charles:of:Anjou, and had accbrdingly deliyerad it up z a concean, 


hich proved in the iGue the chief cafe of the loſ: of Normandy $11! 5109-17 
Ix is evident, from à review of theſe articles, that the cotrttnons dabpted 
Wen enquiry all the popular elamours againſt the duks of SYFOTK, and charg- = 
ed him with crimes; of which none but the vulgar cotild ſerioofly believe” him 
-guilty.” Nothitig cati be more incredible; than that 4 nobleman öf his Hal 05 
Character could think of uequiring the-crowti'to his family, and'of depoſing Hen- 
1 by foreign force, an@ together wich him, Margaret; his patron, 1 prigcefs 6 of 
ſo much ſpirit and penetration. Suffolk appealed to many noblemen in the houſe, , 


Cotton, p. 641. I Cotton, Nn, 9 ann _ Holiogſhed, E Longs Graf- 8 
con, P. 607, 3 A * 


"whos: 


Al * 3 NC - of 
6— tome: lis wn · io one of che co · keit aſ che earl Chap. XXI. 


of Warxie, and was diſsppointed-in his deſign only by the death of that lady: 
And he obſerved, that Margatet of Somerſet oould bring to her huſband n 
title to the crown 41 becauſe ſhe herſelf was not ſo much as:compretiended is) the 
entail, ſettled by act of porlia ment. It is eaſy to account ſot the loſs of Nord 
mandy and. Guienne from the ſitustion of: affairs in the two kingdoms; without 
ſuppgling any treachery; in the Engh@ miniſters; and it:may ſafely be affirmed, that 


greater vigour of council; was requilite to defend them from the arms of Charles | 


VII. than to conquer them at firſt from his. predeceſſor: It could never be the 
intereſt of any Engliſh miniſter to betray and abandon theſe provinces; much 
leg of one, who.was ſo yell eſtabliſhed in his maſter's favoyss: who enjoyed ſuch 
high, honours, and ample poſſeſions in his on coutitry,: who had nothing to 
dread but the effects of popular, batred, and wha could never think, without the 
molt extreme reluctance, of becoming a» fugitive and exile ip a ſoreign land. 
The only article, which carries any; face. of probability, is his engagement for 
2 delivery of Maine ta Charles of Anjou; but Suffol maintained, with great 
pearanee of truth, that this meaſure, was:known and conſented to by ſeveral at 


e council board *; and it ſeems hard to aſcribe to it, as is done by the parliament; 


the ſubſcquent loſs of Normandy and expulſion of tbe Engliſh. Normandy lay 
open on every fide ta the invaſign of the French: Maine, an inland province; 
muſt ſoon, after have; fallep,5ichout- any attack: And as the Engliſh poſſeſſed in 
other. parts mate fattreſſea chan they icould, gatriſon or provide for, it ſermed no 
had:policy to contract their fonce.: and. to Gen 1 defence ee ___ 
dueing it into ſmaller compass... Bt. 


Tur commons. were probably ſenſible, that this Arte of welded 0 Sul 


folie would not bear a ſtritt ſerutin ; and they cherefore ſent up, ſoon after, a 
newcharge of miſdemeandutg which they alſo divided into feveral articles. They 
affirmed, among other imputations, that he had procured exorbitant grants from 


1450. 


the. crown, had embeaaled the publie money, had conferred offices on improper 


perſons, had perverted juſtice b maintaining iniquitous: caufes, and had procur- 


ed pardons to notorious offenders . The articles are moſtly general; but are not 


improbable: And as Suffolk ſerms to have been a bad man and a bad miniſter; 
it will nat be raſh in us to thin, that he was guilty, and that many of theſe: ar- 
ticles; could have been proved againſt him. The court was alarmed at the pro- 
ſecutjon of a favourite miniſter, who lay under ſuch a load of popular prejudi- 


ces ; and an enpedient was fallen upon to ſave bim from preſent ruin. The 
King dent for all ee and temporal, n 8 
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Chap. XX. ner wiz produced before them; and aſked hat he could ay in his- wm defence! 


1750. 


His baniſh- 


He denied the thargey but ſubmitted to the King's mercy't Henry expreſſed hims 
ſelf not to be ſatisfied with regard to the firſt bill of treaſons; but-in conſideration of 
the ſecond of miſdemeanors, he declared, that, by virtue of Suffolk's own ſubmiſ- 
ſion, not by any judicial authority, he baniſhed” him the kingdom during five 
years. The- lords remained ſilent ; but ſo ſoon as they returned to their. own 
houſe, they entered a proteſt, chat this ſentence ſhould no wiſe ipftioge their pri- 
vileges, and that if Suffolk had inſiſted upon his right, and had not ſubthitted 
n to the une ava N was intitled FE a trial by his peers pos 
Ment. 5 09g 191583 © FONG Os tif c WR AS * 1 20 

Ir SHARP is fer} aut chats wesen ediags wet meant to bat 90 
folk, aud-thar; us be. Un podtelkd the uven's confidence; he would, on the 
firſt favourable opportunity, be reſtored to his dete and berre-inſtated in tits 
former power and credit. A captain: of a veſſel was therefore employed by his 


enemies to ĩntercept him in his paſſage to France t Ne was ſeized near Dover 
his head ſtruck off on the {ide of a lang boat, and his body ahr into the ſea 


No eee euagtraſtebehs: eating accomplices of this atrocious act. of 
Yiglenoe.:s'7 - ale: 2103 dit la 03 Buda mau bobs bug gv, 10 

Tur 4 5 65 Sonesta ſucoeeded to Suffolke's power in the "miniſtry; and eres 
dit with the Queen; and as he was the perſon, in whoſe hands the French 
vinces were loſt, the public, who:judgealwaysbytheevent; ſoon made him e 
the object of their animoſity. and hatred. The'dyke bf Tork was bent 18 108 
land: during all theſe: tranſactions; and hosever it might be muſpected, that hib 
partizans had excited and ſupported the proſecution of Suffolk, nd immediate 


ground of complaint could, on that acconat, be aguinſt him. But there happen 


ed ſoon after an incident, which roumed the jealouſy of che court, and diſcovered 
to them che . ͤ 3 19827 rem regen 9 
that wife and popular prince. d nt een vlt RHνν⁰ horowubs 


Tux humours of the people, a horror, mee and 
by the fall of ſo great a favourite as Suffolk, broke out in various commotions, 


ropolar inſur- which were ſoon ſuppreſſed; but there aroſe one in Kent, "which Was likely to 


rection. 


have been attended with more dangerous contequencea. A man of low condition, 
one John Cade, a native of Ireland, vha had been obliged to fly into France for 
his crimes, obſerved on his return the diſcontænts of the people; and he laid on 
them the foundation of projects, which were at firſt attended with ſurprizing ſuc- 
ceſs. He took the name of John Mortimer, intending, 28 is ſuppoſed, to paſs 
tymſclf for a ſon of chat ſir John Mortimer, who had been ſentenced eo dench b 5 


Fall, fol. 158. 1 49S: Stowe, p. 388. Grafton, p. 610. -. | 
8 n 
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PRI execute in the beginning of this reign, withbot any: FL ASE Chap. XX 
dence,, merely upon an indiftment-of high treaſon, given in ugainſt-him *; * 
the firſt mention of that popular name, the eommon people of Kent, ro the tum 
ber of 20,000, florked to Cade's ſtandard; and he excited their zeal, by pub- 
liſhing complaints againſt the numerous abuſes of government, and demanding 

_ redreſs of their grievances. The court, not yet fully ſenſible of the danger, ſent 
a ſmall force againſt the rioters, under the command of fir Humphrey Stafford, 
who was defeated and ſlain in an action near Sevenoke ; and Cade, advancing 
with his followers towards London, encamped on Black- heath. Tho? elated by 
his victory, the. Kill maintained the appearance of \ moderation; and ſending the 
court a very plauſible liſt of pricvances I, he promiſed; that, when cheſe were 
redreſſed, and when lord Say, the treaſurer, and Cromer, high ſheriff of Kent, 

were puniſhed for their malverfations, he would lay: domn his arms. 
The council, who obſerved, that nobody was willing to fight agaĩgſt men ſd rea- 
ſonable in their pretenſions, parried the King, fot preſent ſafety, to Kenilworth 3 
and the city immediately opened their; gates do Cade, who maintained, during 
lame time, great order and diſeipline amomg his followers. | He always led them 
out into the fields during the night-time z and publiſhed ſevere edits againſt plum 
der and violence of every kind: But being obliged, in order to gratify, their 
malevolence ; againſt Say and- Cromer, to put -theſe miniſters: to death without a 
legal trial ; het found, that, after {;this crime, he was no. longer al 

maſter of | heir riotous Klpolition, aud that all his orders were negletted; l, They e 

broke into a rich houſe, Which they plundered ; and the citizens, alarmed with 

this a& of violence, ſhut their gate 5 againſt them, and being ſeconded. by 2 de- 

| tachoient of ſoldiers, ſent them b y dog Scates, goxernor of the tower, they re- 

"the inſurgents with great Haughter 4. The Kentiſhmen were ſo diſcou- 

ed with this tow; that, upon receiving a ' general patdon from the | 

tuen chancellor, they tetreated' towards Rocheſter, and ah diſperied. Me r ar. 

dn Was Wen affer anpulled, © 23 being extorted by violence: NR GS 

Cade's head , who was killed by one Nen, a gentleman of Suflex ; and many of 5 

bis followers dere exitally puniſhed for ther rebellion. — | 9 


Sts, N 36 Cone P. f. r | 
deen edmmiitted in pearedble fimes | He might babe added, and by ſuch virtuous princes as Bedford and 
Gloeeſer. But it is t be preſumed, that Mortimer yas guiky ; tho his nm e wa; highly 
irregular and illegal. The, people had at this time a very feeble ſenſe of law and a couſticurion ; and | 
F When che proceedings of 2 parlament were 
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Lancaſter | 


well as by, a ſenſe of, pilblic © |, to commit. the Teeptre, into, 
| their deliverer; That even 5 "Ut eftabliſhment x hee allowed to be at kr Joy 


people towards his title and famity e: And as the trial had: ſucbeeded to'his with, 
the ruling party had greater rea ſon chan ever to apprehend the future conſequences 
of his pretenſions: At the ſane time, they heard that he intended do return from 
Ireland ; and fearing, that be mennt to bring an armed force: Along with' him, 
they iſſued: order, in che King's names; for oppoſing him. and for refuſing” hini 


| juftified"by/ any/6f choſe prinkiples,”” vi 1 chat Vs, choſe to reſt 
it was yet founded on generil'c conſent,” wa s nacional act, and Was derived f 
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Oude to this attempt. in order to make an experiment of the diſpoſitions of oy 


acceſs into England t. But the/duke diſarmed his enemies by: eoming attended 


with no more than dis ordinary retinup: The precautions of the tiniſters ſerved 
onby to ſhew| him their ealouſy und malignity againſt him 1. He was ſenſible} that 
his title, by being dangerous to the King, was alſo become dingerops. to himſelf: 
He no ſaw rhe impoſibility Df. remaining in his preſent fitharſon, and che netefs 
my of proceeding forward im ſupport of his claim. His partizans, therefore, 
were inſtructed to. maintain in all compadies, his night by ſuceeflivh, and by the 
eſtabliſhed laws and conſtitution bf che Kingdom: Theſe queſtions became every 
day more and more the ſubject of converſation? The minds of men were inſch« 
 - fibly! ſharpened aglinſt each other by:giſputes; before they came to more | 
| ene rl bal ring 'were 'Þ 
ach party. 5 | STi Dok 


On he of FA pretepſions'of 


Tur Na bbc e ende maing Soles x] ir tho? £ Call 1 5 
ae Henry IV. e be deemed ſomewhat, irtegu ls; 1 bh. 6 5 | { be 


the voluntary approbation of a free people, who, being looſened from i) wit alle- 


giance by the tyranny of the pi eding government, were moved b. 1 Auge, a as 


” 


it had acquired i lolidiry by.t ime the the only principle which ultimately. g gives autho- 
rity. to government, and remoyes thoſe ſcruples, which the irregular ſteps, attend- 
ing all revolutions, naturally excite in the minds of the people : That the r night 
of ſucceſſion was a rule admitted only for general gobd, and for the n maintenance 


of public order; and could never be pleaded to the overthrow of national, tran- | 
quility, and the ſubverſion, of regular eſtabliſhments : That the principles of li. 


berty, no leſs than the maxims of internal peace; were injured by theſe protenſions 


of the houſe of York ; and if fo many re-iterated'atts of the legiſlature, by which 


the crown was entailed” on the preſent family, were now invalidated, the ngliſh 
e conſidered, not, as a, free. people who cquld alot of ther on 


ALLELE SLE 83 4 nini W N + 94 Gu e 4 lH ö 
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cCeſſion from one hand to another: That the nation was bound to allegiance un- 
der the houſe of Lancaſter by moral, no leſs than by political duty; and were they 


to infringe thoſe numerous oaths of fealty, which they had ſworn to Henry and 


his numerous predeceſſors, they would thenceforth be ſo thrown looſe from all 
principles, that it would be found difficult ever after to fix and reſtrain them: 


That the duke of York himſelf had frequently done homage to the King as his 


lawful ſovereign, and had thereby, i in the moſt ſolemn manner, made an indirect 
renunciation of thoſe: claims, with which he now dared to diſturb the tranquility 
of the public: That even tho* the violation of the rights of blood, made on the 


depoſition of Richard, was perhaps raſh and imprudent, it was now too late to 


remedy the miſchief; the danger of a diſputed ſucceſſion could no longer be ob- 
viated ; the people, accuſtomed to a government, which, in the hands of the late 
King, bad been ſo glorious, and in that of his predeceſſor, ſo prudent and ſalu- 
tary, would {till aſcribe a right to it; by cauſing multiplied diſorders, and by ſhed- 
ding an inundation of blood, the advantage would only be obtained, of exchang - 
ing one pretender for another; and the houſe of Tork itſelf, if eſtabliſhed on the 
throne, would, on the firſt opportunity, be expoſed to thoſe revolutions, which 
the giddy ſpirit, excited in the people, gave ſo much reaſon to apprehend: And 
that tho? the prefent King enjoyed not the ſnining talents, which had appeared in 
his father and grandfather, he might ſtill; have a ſon, who ſhould be endowed with 
them; he was himſelf eminent for the moſt harmleſs and inoffenſive manners; and 
If active princes were dethroned on pretence of tyranny; and indolent ones on the 
plea of incapacity, there would thenceforth remain in the walten no ſettled 
and eſtabliſhed rule of obedience to any ſovereign. , 


f Tu ISE ſtrong topics in favour of the houſe of n wire oped by "AS 
guments no leſs convincing on the fide of the houſe of York, The partizans of 
this latter family aſſerted, that the maintenance of order in the ſucceſſion of prin- 


ces, ſo far from incroaching on the rights of the people, or invalidating their fun- 
damental title to good government, was eſtabliſhed- only for the purpoſes of go- 
vernment, and ſerved to prevent thoſe numberleſs confuſions, which mult enſue, 
if no rule was followed but the uncertain and diſputed views of preſent conveni- 
ence and advantage: That the fame. maxims, which enſured the public peace, 
were allo ſalutary to national liberty; the privileges of the people could only be 
maintained by the obſervance of laws ; and if no account was made of the rights 
of the ſovereign, it could leſs be expected, that any regard would be paid to the 
property and freedom of the ſubject: That it was never too late to cortect any 
pernicious precedent; an i eſtabliſhment, the longer it feds acquired the 
275 Vor- II. * 3 B ; | greater 
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government, but as a troop of ſlaves, who were implicitly tranſmitted by ſuc- Chap. XX. 
1459. 
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Chap. Xx. greater ſanction and validity; it conkd, wich more appearance of reaſon, be 
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pleaded as an authority for a like injuſtice and the maintenance of it, inſtead of 
favouring public tranquility, tended to digoiat every enge by which human 


ſociety was ſupported: That uſurpers would be happy, if their preſent poſſeſſion 
of power, or their continuahce/ for a few! years, could convert them into legal 


Princes; but nothing would be. more miſerable than the people, if all reſtraints 


on violence and ambition were thus removed, and a full ſcope given to the at- 
tempts of every turbulent innovator: That time indeed beſtowed, a ſolidity on go- 
vernment, whoſe firſt foundation was the moſt infirm ;, but ĩt acquired a long courſe 
of time to operate this effect, and the total extinction of thoſe claimants, whoſe 
title was built on the original principles of the conſtitution: That the depoſition 
of Richard, and the advancement of Henry IV. were not deliberate national acts; 
but the reſult of the levity and violence of the people, and proceeded from thoſe 
very defects in human nature, which the eſtabliſhment of political ſociety, and of 
an order in ſucceſſion, was calculated to prevent : That the ſubſequent entails of 
the crown were a continuance of the ſame violence and uſurpation; they. were not 
ratified by the legiſlature, ſince the conſent of the rightful King was till wanting; 
and the acquieſcence, firſt of the family of Mortimer, then of that of the family of 
York; proceeded from preſent: neceſſity, and implied no renunciation:of their 


| pretenſions: That the reſtoration of that order of ſueceſſion, could not be conſi- 


dered as a change, which familiarized the people to revolutions z but as à cor- bt 
rection of former changes, which had itſelf encouraged the giddy ſpirit of inno- 
vation, ' rebellion, and diſobedience: And that as the original title of Lancaſter 
ſtood only, in the perſon of Henry IV. on preſent convenience, even this principle, 
unjuſtifiable as it was, when not fupported' by laws, and warranted by the con- 
ſtitution, had now entirely gone over to the other ſide ; nor was there any com- 
patiſon between a prigee utterlj unable ta ſway; the ſcepter, and governed entirely 


by corrupt miniſters, or by an imperiqus.Queen, engaged in foreign and: hoſtile 


üntereſts; and a prince of mature years, of approved wiſdom. and experience, a 
native of England, the lineal heir of the crown,: ee 5 reſtoration would. 
ne every thing on their antient foundations. 


So many plauſible arguments could be urged on oh bars of this wnrrlling 
queſtion, that the people were extremely divided in their ſentiments ; and tho 


| he noblemen of greateſt power and influence ſeem ro have embraced the party: 


of York, the oppolite cauſe had the advantage of being ſupported by the preſent 


laws, and by the immediate poſſeſſion of royal authority. There were alſo many 


great noblemen of the Lancaftrian party, who ballanced the power of their anta- 
! z and kept th the nation in N nN berween Ine. The earl of Norchume 
L „ Par, 5 1 * | 
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berland adhered *. preſent government : The cad of Weſtmoreland, in ſpite Chap. xt. 
of his connections with the duke of Vork, and with the family of Nevil, of which 1150 : 
be was the head, was brought over to the ſame party; and the whole north of | 
England, the moſt warlike part of the kingdom, was, by means of theſe two potent 
noblemen, engaged warmly in the intereſts of Lancaſter, Edmund Beaufort, 
duke of Somerſet; and his brother Henry, were great ſupports of that cauſe z as 
were alſo Henry Holland, duke of Exeter, Stafford, duke of Buckingham, 


the earl of Shrewſbury, the "_ St, lord Dudley, lord ale lord ae 
and other noblemen. - 


Wirz the kingdom was in this 8 it might naturally be expected, 
that ſo many turbulent barons, poſſeſſed of ſo much independant authority, 
would immediately have flown to arms, and have decided the quarrel, after 
their uſual manner, by war and battle, under the ſtandard of the contending 
ptinces. But there were ſtill many cauſes, which retarded theſe deſperate ex- 

tremities, and made a long train of faction, intrigue and cabal, precede the mi- 
litary operations. By the gradual progreſs of arts in England, as well as in other 
parts of Europe, the people were now become of ſome conſequence 3 laws were 
beginning to be reſpected by them; and it was requiſite, by various pretences, | 
previouſly to reconcile their minds to the overthrow of ſuch an antient eſtabliſh- _ le” 
ment as that of the houſe of Lancaſter, ere their concurrence could reaſonably be 

expected. The duke of York himſelf, the new claimant, was of a very mo- 

derate and cautious character, an enemy to violence, and inclined to truſt rather 
to time and policy, than to ſanguinary meafures, for the ſucceſs of his pretenſions. 
The very imbecillity itſelf of Henry tended to keep the factions in ſuſpence, and 
made them ſtand long in awe of each other: It rendered the Lancaſtrian party 

unable to ftrike any violent blow againſt their enemies; it encouraged the York- 
its. to hope, that, after baniſhing the King's miniſters, and getting poſſeſſion 
of his perſon, they might gradually undermine his authority, and be able, with- 
out the perilous experiment of a civil War, to change the ſucceſſion, by parlia- 
ment and legal authority. 


Tur dupdüden, which pe in a benni aſſembled ſoon after the . 
0 of the duke of York from Ireland, favoured theſe expectations, and both diſ- PR | 
covered an unuſual boldnefs in the commons, and were a proof of the general dil. 2 
contents which prevailed agzinft the adminiſtration. The lower houſe, without any 
previous enquiry or examination, without alledging any other cauſe than common 
fame, ventured to preſent an addreſs againſt the duke of Somerſet, the dutcheſs 
of Suffolk, the * of Cheſter, Sir John Sutton lord Dudley, and ſeveral 
| 3 B x others 
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| Chap. XI others of inßerlön rank; and they prayed the King to — Foyt from 


his perſon' and councils, and to prohibit them from approaching within twelve 


mils of the court ®. This was a violent attack, ſomewhat arbitrary, and 


ſupported; but by few precedents, againſt the miniſtry ; yet the King durſt not 
entirely and openly oppoſe it: He replied, that, except the lords, he would ba- 


niſh all the others from court during a year, unleſs he had occaſion for their aſ- 
5 biltance | in ſuppreſſing any rebellion. At the ſame time, he rejected a bill, which 


had paſſed both houſes for attainting the late duke of Suffolk, and which m 
wi a very general prejudice againſt the meaſures of the court. e Bolt 


Tur duke of York, truſting to theſe ſymptoms, "raiſed. an Sy of 10,009 
men, with whi ch he marched towards London; demanding a reformation of the 
government, and the removal of the duke of Somerſet from all his power and 
authority f. He found unexpectedly the gates of the city ſhut againſt him; and 
on his retreating into Kent, he was followed by the King at the head of a ſuperior | 
army ; in which ſeveral of Richard's friends, particularly Saliſbury and Warwic | 


appeared ; probably with a view of mediating between the parties, and of ſecond- 
ing, on occaſion, the duke of York's pretenſions. A parley enſued; Richard ſtill 


inſiſted upon the removal of Somerſet, and his ſubmitting to a trial ; in parlia· 


ment: The court pretended to comply with his demand; and that nobleman 


was put under arreſt: The duke of Tork was then perſuaded to pay his rex 
ſpects to the King in his tent; and on repeating his charge againſt the duke of 


Somerſer, he was ſurprized to ſee that miniſter ſtep from behind the curtain, and 


offer to juſtify his innocence. Richard now found, that he Was betrayed ; that 


he was in the hands of his enemies; and that it was become neceſſary, for bis 
own ſafety, to lower his pretenſions. No violence, however, was attempted, 
againſt him: The nation was not in a diſpoſition to bear the deſtruction of ſo po- 


Pular a prince: He had many friends in Henry's army: And his, ſon, who was 


not in the power of the court, might ſtill be able to revenge his death on all his 
enemies: He was therefore diſmiſſed; and he N to his ſeat at Wigmore on 
the borders of Wales 4. | 

Wurlx the duke of York lived in this retreat, there happened. an paid; 
which, by encreaſing the public diſcontents, proved favourable to his hopes. 


Several Gaſcon lords, affectionate to the Engliſh government, and diſguſted 


with the new dominion of the French, came to London, and offered to return 


to their allegiance under Henry l. The carl of Shrewſbury, with a body of 8000 


. Parliamentary 9m ori 2 263. | "+ Stowe, p. 34. 1 Grafton, p. 6%; 
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7 tin FOYER to 0050 5 eee its 5 10 bim: He Chap. 22 
made bimſelf maſter of Fronſac, Caſtillon, and ſome other places: His affairs bore 45 
for ſome time a proſperous aſpect: But as King Charles haſtened to reſiſt this danger - 2th July. 

-0us_ invaſion, the fortunes of the Engliſh were then reverſed ; Shrewſbury, a ve. 

nerable warrior above eighty years of age, was killed in battle; his conqueſts 
were loſt; Bourdeaux was again obliged to ſubmit to the French King“; 0 

all hopes of recovering that province were for ever extinguiſhed. | 


Tac' the Engliſh might deem themſelves happy to be fairly rid of diſtant domi- 
nions, which were of no uſe to them, and which they never could defend againſt 
the growing power of F rance; they expreſſed great diſcontent on this occaſion z +7 
and they threw all the blame on the miniſtry, who had not been able to effec r- | 
impoſſibilities. While they were in this diſpoſition, the birth of a ſon to Henry, 13th Onan 
who was baptized under the name of Edward, was deemed no joyful incident; | 
and as it removed all hopes of the peaceable - ſucceſſion of the duke of York, 
who was otherwiſe, in the right of his father, and by the laws enacted fince the 
acceſſion of the houſe of Lancaſter, next heir to the crown, it had rather a ten- 
dency to inflame the quarrel between the parties. But the duke was incapable 
of violent councils ; and even when no viſible obſtacle lay between him and the 
throne, he was prevented by his own ſcruples from mounting it. Henry, always 
- unfit to exerciſe the government,, fell at this time into a diſtemper, which 1 454; 
far encreaſed his naturaFimbecillity, thar it rendered him incapable of maintain- 
ing even the appearance of royalty. The Queen and the council, deſtitute of this 
_ . ſupport, found themſelves unable to reſiſt the York: party; and they were obliged 
| to yield to the torrent. They ſent Somerſet to the Tower; and appointed 
Richard lieutenant of the kingdom, with powers to open and hold a ſeſſion of 
| parliament +,” That aſſembly alſo, taking into conſideration the ſtate of the 
kingdom, created him protector during pleaſure. Men, who thus entruſted royal 
authority to one, who had ſuch evident and ſtrong pretenſions to the crown, 
were not ſurely averſe to his taking immediate and full poſſeſſion of it. Yet the 
duke, inſtead of puſhing them to make farther conceſſions, appeared ſomewhat 1 
timid and jrreſolute even in receiving that power which was tendered to him. "of 125 
He defired, that it might be recorded in parliament, that this authority was 
conferred on him of their own free motion, without any application on. 
his part: He expreſſed his hopes, that they would aſſiſt him in the exer- 
ciſe of it: He made it a condition of his acceptance, that the other lords, 
who. were appointed to be of his council, ſhould alſo accept of that truſt, and 
ſhould exerciſe it: And he required, that all the powers of his office thould. be 
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Chap. XXI. ſpecified and defined by act of parliament. This moderation of Richard was cer- | 
"JP tainly yery unuſual and very amiable'; but it was attended with bad conſequences 
in the preſent ſtate of affairs, and by giving time for the animoſities of faction 


to afiſe and ferment, it proved the ge by of all theſe mien wars 's and be 7 og | 
e g which enſued. e | * | 


"Tax enemies of the duke 3 York ſoon found it in their power to make advan- 
tage of his exceſſive caution, Henry having ſo far recovered from his diſtem- 
per, as to carry the appearance of exerciſing the*royal power; they moved him 
to reſume his authority, to annul the regency of the duke, to releaſe Somerſet 
from the Tower “, and to commit the adminiſtration i into the hands. of that no- 
1455 bleman. Richard, ſenſible of the dangers, which might attend his former ac- 
 ceptance of the parliamentary commiſſion, ſhould he ſubmit to the annulling of 
it, levied an army; but ſtill without advancing any pretenſions to the crown, 
He complained only of the King's miniſters, and demanded a reformation of the 
Firſt battle of government. A battle was fought at St. Albans, in which the Vorkiſts were 
pes = ſuperior, and without ſuffering any loſs on their ſide, flew above 5000 of their 
enemies; among whom were the duke of Somerſet, the earl of Northumberland, 
the earl of Stafford, eldeſt ſon to the duke of Buckingham, lord Clifford, and 
many ochel- Perſons of diſtinction F. The King himſelf fell into the hands of the 
duke of York, who treated him with great reſpect and tenderneſs : He was only 
obliged (which he regarded as no hardfhup) to commit the whole e of 
the crown into the hands of his rival. bs 
Tais was the firſt blood ſpilt in that fatal 1 ahh was not oiſhed 
in leſs than a courſe of thirty, years, which was ſignalized by twelve pitched. 
battles, which opened a ſcene of extraordinary fierceneſs and cruelty, is computed: 
to have coſt the lives of eighty. princes of the blood, and almoſt entirely annihilated - 
the antient nobility. of England. The ſtrong attachments, which, at that time, 
men of the ſame kindred bore to each other, and the vindictive ſpirit Which was 
conſidered as a point of honour, rendered the great families implacable in their re- 
ſentments, and widened every moment the breach between the parties. Yet af- 
fairs did not immediately proceed to the laſt extremities : The nation was kept 
for ſome time in ſuſpence: The vigor and ſpirit of Queen Margaret, ſup-. 
5 porting her ſmall power, ſtill proved a ballance to the great authority of Richard, 
9th July, which was checked by his irreſolute temper. A parliament, which was ſoon after 
aſſembled, diſcovered plainly by the contrariety of their proceedings, the contra- 


* Rymer, vol. 11. p. 361. Holinghed, p. 642. | Grafton, p. 626. 'o+t Stowe, p. 309. f 
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riety of the motives, by which they were actuated. They granted the Yorkiſts Chap. XXI. 
a general indemnity; and they reſtored the protectorſnip to the duke, who in 455. 
accepting it, ſtill perſevered in all his former precautions: But at the ſame time, 
they renewed their oaths of fealty to Henry, and fixed the continuance of the 
protectorſhip to the majority of his eldeſt ſon Edward, who was inveſted in the 
uſual dignities of prince of Wales, duke of Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter. The 
only deciſive act, paſſed by this parliament, was a full reſumption of all the 
grants, which had been made fince the death of Henry V. and which had re- 
"ens the crown to the moſt ſcandalous en 


In was.not fond difficult to wreſt power from: hands ſo little tenacious as ca 1456. 
of the duke of York. Margaret, availing herſelf of that prince's abſence, pro- 
duced her huſband before the houſe of lords; and as his ſtate of health permitted 
him at that time to act his part with ſome tolerable decency, he declared his 
intentions to reſume the government, and to put an end to Richard's authority. 

This meaſure, being unexpected, was not oppoſed by the contrary party: The 
houſe of lords, who were many of them diſguſted with the late act of reſumption, 
aſſented to Henry's propoſal : And the King was accordingly declared to be re- 
inſtated in his ſovereign authority. The duke of York even een in this 
irregular act of the peers; and · no diſturbance enſued. But that prince's claim to 
the crown was too well known, and the ſteps, which he had taken to promote 
it, were toe evident, ever to allow fincere truſt and confidence to have place be- 
tween the parties. The court retired to Coventry, and invited the duke of York 
and the earls of Saliſbury and Warwic to attend the King's perſon, As they 
were on the road, they received intelligence, that deſigns were formed by their 
enemies againſt their liberties and lives. They immediately ſeparated themſelves: 
Richard withdrew to his caſtle of Wigmore in the county of Hereford: Saliſbury 
to Middleham in Yorkſhire : And Warwic to his government of Calais, which 
had been committed to him after the battle of St, Albans, and which, as it gave 
bim the command of the only regular military force maintained by England, was 
of the utmoſt importance in the preſent juncture. Still, men of peaceable diſ- 
poſitions, and among the reſt Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, thought it 
not too late to interpoſe with their good offices, in order to prevent that effuſion 
of blood, with which the kingdom was threatened; and the awe, in which 
each party ſtood of the other, rendered their mediation for ſome time ſucceſsful. - 
It was agreed, that all the great leaders on both fides ſhould meet in London, 2 
and be ſolemnly reconciled. The duke of York and his partizans came thither 1458. 
| with numerous. retinues. and took up their Warten year each other for mutual 


ſecurity. 
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Sep- I e The chicftains of the Lancaſtrian party uſed the ſame precaution The 
8. mayor, at the head of 3000 men, kept a ſtrict guard, night and day; and was 
extremely vigilant in maintaining peace between them . Terms were adjuſted, 
which took not away the ground of difference. An outward reconciliation only 
was procured: And in order to notify this accord to the whole people, a ſolemn 
proceſſion to St. Paul's was appointed, where the duke of York led queen Mar- 
garet, and a chieftain of one party marched hand in hand with a chieftain of the 
oppoſite F. The leſs real cordiality prevailed, the more were the exterior de- 
monſtrations of friendſhip and amity redoubled. But it was evident to all men 
of ſenſe, that a conteſt for a crown could not thus be peaceably accommodated; 
that each party only watched for an opportunity of ſubverting the other; and 
that much blood muſt yet be ſpilt, ere the nation could be en to en 
| CHANG or enjoy a ſettled and e e A 49 | 


Si Even the ſmalleſt A hoe wet "Re 4 was dukclent, 3 in che 
preſent diſpoſition of mens minds, to diſſolve the ſeeming amity between the 
71 parties; and had the intentions of the leaders been ever ſo amicable, they would 
1 | have found it difficult to reſtrain the animoſity of their followers. "One of the 
King's retinue inſulted one of the earl of Warwic's ; Their companions on each 
ſide took part in the quarrel: A fierce combat enſued : The earl apprehended his 
life to be aimed at: He fled over to his government at Calais +; and both par- 
ties, in every county of England, ain made n e for lden 0 
; conteſt by war and arms. | 
Battle of Tue earl of Saliſbury, marching to join che duke of York, was ec 
Blore heath. Blore-heath on the borders of Staffordſhire, by lord Audley, who commanded 
230 Septr. much ſuperior forces; and a ſmall rivulet with ſteep banks ran between\the'two 
armies. Saliſbury here ſupplied his defect in numbers by ſtratagem; à refine- 
ment, of which there occur few inſtances in the Engliſh civil wars, where a 
headlong courage, more than military conduct, is commonly to be remarked. 
He feigned a retreat, and allured Audley to follow him with precipitation: Hut 
when part of the royal army had paſſed the brook, Saliſbury ſuddenly turned 
upon them; and partly by the ſurprize, partly by the diviſion of the enemies 
forces, put them to rout : The example of flight was followed by the reſt of the 
army: And Saliſbury, obtaining a complete Om reached: the en rendez - 
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Trat earl of Warwit brought over to this rendezvous a choice toayluf were 
| .* Ras from Calais, on whom, it was thought, the fortune of the war would much 


Chip! XX. 
" 1459+ 


"depend ;* but this reinforcement- proved, in the iſſue, the ruin of the duke of 
"York's party. When the royal army approached, and a general action was every 


"our: operate, run Trollop, who commanded the Veterans, deſerted to 
the King in the night-time z and the Torkiſts were ſo diſmayed by this inſtance 


_ oftreachery,' which made every man apprehenſive of his fellow, that they ſeparated 


"next day without ſtriking a ſtroke “: The duke of Tork fled to Ireland: The 
© eart of War wies attended by many of the other leaders, eſcaped to his government of 


 Calaisz where his great popularity among all orders of men in the kingdom, 
Particularly among the military, ſoon drew to him partizans, and rendered his 


power very formidable. The friends of the houſe of York in England kept 
Kaders. 


is Aw 3 2 hs pbk 55 iu Waraie l landed in i 
earl of Saliſbury, and the earl of Marche, eldeſt ſon to the duke of Vork; and 


_ thetiiſelves oy nene enen date on the firſt: ſummons krom their 


deing met by the primate, the lord Cobham, and other perſons of diſtinction, he 


matched, amidſt the acclamations of the people, to London. The city immedi - 


© ately opened its gates to him; and his troops encreaſing on every day!s- march, 


he ſoon found himſelf in a condition to face the royal army, which haſtened from 


Coventry to attack: him. The battle was fought at Northampton; and was ſoon Battle of 


decided againſt the royaliſts by the infidelity of lord Grey of Ruthin, who, com- ON 


manding Henry's vanguard, deſerted: to the enemy during the heat of action, 


ton. 


oth July. 


und ſpread a conſternation throꝰ the troops. The duke of Buckingham, the earl 
of Shrewſbury, the lords Beaumont and Egremont, and Sir William Lucie were 


killed in the action or purſuit :+ The laughter fell chiefly on the gentry and nobi- 


litys the common people were ſpared by orders of the earls of Warwic and 
Marche f. Henry himſelf, that empty ſhadow of a King, was again taken priſoner; 
and as the innocence and ſimplicity of his manners, which bore the appearance 
ol ſanctity. had procured him the tender regard of the people ꝓ, the earl of War- 
vic and the other leaders took care See we nen _ then eee 8 


| demeanour: towards him. 


A parliament was ſummoned in ile Kings name, War met at Weſtminſter; 
We the duke of York ſoon after appeared from Ireland. This prince had ne 
ver hitherto advanced openly any claim to the crowu: He had only wonkplaineds 
"af ill miniſters, and demanded a redreſs of grievances : And even in the preſent 


ee p- 650. Grafton, p 337. e 1 Hal, fo. 65 Graſton, p: 5956 
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e ee criſis, hon W erteinses was ſurrounded by his ee sh Un i | 
145 ſuch a regard to law and liberty, as is very unuſual during the prevalence of a oy 
party in any civil difſenfions z and was ſtill leſs to be expected, in thoſe violent 
and licentious times. He advanced towards the throne ; and being met by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who aſked him, whether he had yet paid his reſpects 
to the King? he replied, that he knew of none to whom he owed that title“ He 
then ſtood near the throne , and addreſſing himſelf to the houſe of peers, he 
gave them a deduction of his title by defcent, mentioned the cruelties by whick 
3 the houſe of Lancaſter had paved at firſt their way to ſovereign power, inſiſted om 
EE: - the calamities which had attended- the government of Henry, exhorted them to 
8 return into the right path, by doing juſtice to the lineal ſucceſſor, and thus plead- 
ed his cauſe before them as his natural and lawful judges T. This cool and mo- 
derate manner of demanding a crown, intimidated his friends and diſcouraged his 
enemies: The lords remained in ſuſpence t; and no one ventured to utter a word 
on this occaſion. Richard, who had probably expected, that the peers would 42 
have invited him to place himſelf on the throne, was much diſappointed at their 
filence z but deſiring them to reflect on what he had propoſed to them, he depart- 
ed the houſe, The peers took the matter under conſideration, with as great tran- 
quility, as if it had been a common ſubject of debate: They deſired the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſome conſiderable members among the commons in their deliberations: 
They heard, in ſeveral ſucceſſive days, the reaſons alledged for the duke of Tork: 
P |, They even ventured to propoſe objections to his claim, ſounded on former entails 
. ol the crown, and on the oaths: of fealty ſworn to the houſe of Lancaſter 9: 
They alſo obſerved, that, as Richard had all along horn the arms of Vork, not 
thoſe of Clarence, he could not claim as ſucceſſor to the latter family: And after 
receiving anſwers to theſe objections, derived from the violence and power by | 
| which the houſe of Lancaſter ſupported their preſent poſſeſſion of tho crown; theß 
ventured at laſt to pronounce a deciſion,” Their ſentence was calculated, as far as 
poſſible, to pleaſe both parties: They declared the title of the duke of Tork to 
be certain and indefeaſible; but in conſideration, that Henry had enjoyed thie 
crown, without diſpute or controverſy, during the courſe of thirty-eight years, 
they determined that he ſhould continue to poſſeſs the title and dignity during the 
- remainder of his life z that the adminiſtration of the government, meanwhile, 
ſhould remain with Richard, that he ſhould be acknowleged the true and lawful 
heir of the monarchy, that every one ſhould ſwear to maintain his ſucceMion, that 


. n ee e his life, een ROW ſertlements of the 
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e e ee eee eee The Chap. um 
en, York acquieſced in this deciſion : Henry himſelf, being a priſoner, could 1460. es 
| poſe it: Even if he had enjoyed his liberty, he would not probably have 
ele any violent reluctance againſt it: And the act thus paſſed with the unanimous 
| conſent of the whole legiſlative body. Tho' the mildneſs of this compromiſe 1 is 
| _ Chiefly to be aſcribed to the moderation of the duke of York, it is impoſſible 
not to obſerve in thoſe tranſactions viſible marks of a higher regard to law, and a 
more fixed authority, enjoyed by ande than has appeared in acl former | 
met of Engliſh hiſtory, 8 
Tr is probable, that the duke of York, wiki a either menaces or 
| Radic could have obtained from the commons a ſettlement more conſiſtent | 
and uniform: But as many, if not all the members of the upper houſe, had re- 
ceived: grants, conceſſions, or dignities, during the laft ſixty years, when the 
houſe of Lancaſter was poſſeſſed of the government, they were afraid of inva- 
dating their own titles by too ſudden and violent an overthrow of that family; 
and in thus temporizing between the parties, they fixed the throne on a baſis, up- 
on which it could not poſſibly ſtand. The duke, apprehending his chief 'dan- 
ger to ariſe from the genius and ſpirit of Queen Margaret, ſought a pretence for 
blanlſching her entirely the kingdom; and for that purpoſe, he ſent her, in the 
King's name, a ſummons to come immediately to London; intending, in caſe of 
her diſobedience, to proceed to extremities againſt her. But the queen needed not 
this menace tp excite her activity in behalf of the rights of her family. After 
the defeat at Northampton, ſhe had fled with her infant fon to Durham, and from 
| thence to Scotland; but ſoon returning, ſhe applied to the northern barons, and 
employed every motive to procure their aſſiſtance, Her affability, infinuation, 
and addreſs, qualities in which ſhe excelled; her careſſes, her promiſes wrought 
a powerful effect on every one who approached her: The admiration of her 
great qualities was ſucceeded by compaſſion towards her helpleſs condition: The 
5 nobility of that quarter, who regarded themſelves as the moſt warlike of the 
Badem were moved by indignation to find the ſouthern barons diſpoſe of the 
crown and ſettle the government: And that they might allure the people to their 
ſtandard, they promiſed them the ſpoils of all the provinces on the other ſide the 
Trent. By theſe means, the Queen had collected an army twenty thouſand 
ſtrong, with a celerity which was as Wee . "ok innate | 
by her enemies. 
Tus duke of York, informed of wat 8 in e haſtened thicker 
with a OY of 5000! men, to ſuppreſs, as he imagined, the . of an 
e +, "++" Cotton, p. 666. Grafion, p. 647. JZ 
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Chap. XXI. ipſurrecuon 3; when, on his arrival at Wakefield, he found himſelf ſo-much-outs 
1400. numbered by his enemies. He threw: himſelf into Sandal caſtle, which was ſitu - 
ated in the neighbourhood; and he was adviſed by the earl of Saliſbury, and other 
prudent counſellors, to remain in that fortreſs, till his ſon, the earl of Marche, 
who was levying forces in the borders of Wales, could advance to his aſſiſtance *. 
But the duke, tho deficient in political courage, poſſeſſed perſonal eee 5 
eminent degree; and notwithſtanding all his wiſdom and experience, he er . 
that he ſhould be forever diſgraced, if, by taking ſhelter behind walls, he ſhould 
Baule of for a moment relign-the victory to a woman. He deſcended into the plain, and 
| On offered battle to the enemy, which was inſtantly. accepted... The great inequality 
24 m. | 
| of number was ſufficient alone to decide the victory; but the Queen, by ſending 
a detachment, who fell on the back of the duke” s army, rendered her advantage 
Death of the ſtill more certain and undiſputed. The duke himſelf Was killed ; in the action; 
duke of York. and as his body was found among the lain, the head was cut off by Margaret's | 
orders, and fixed on the gates of York, with. a paper crown upon it, in deriſion 
of his pretended title. His ſon, the earl of Rutland. a youth of ſeventeen; was 
brought to lord Clifford; and that barbatian, in revenge of his father's death, 
who had periſhed in the battle of St. Alban's, murdered, i in cold blood, and, with 
his own hands, this innocent, prince, whoſe exterior figure, as well as other AC- 
compliſhments, are repreſented by hiſtorians-as extremely amiable. The earl of 
Saliſbury was wounded and taken priſoner, and immediately beheaded, with ſeve- 
ral other. perſons. of diſtinction, by martial law at Pomfret T. There fell near | 
three thouſand of the Yorkiſts in this battle: The duke himſelf was greatly and 
juſtly lamented by his own party; a prince who ſurely merited a better fate, and 
whoſe errors in conduct proceeded entirely from ſuch qualities, as render him the 
more an object of eſteem and affection. He periſhed in the fiſtieth year of his 
age, and left behind him three ſons, Edward, e, hay Le . aer 
daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, and Margaret. 0 | 


Ba 3s 


Tur queen, after this important victory, divided 1 army; and "wp the 


_ ſwaller diviſion under Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, half brother to the King, 
againſt Edward, the preſent duke of York. She marched herſelf with the larger 
diviſion towards London, where the earl of Warwic was left with the command 

Battle of Mor. Of the Torkiſts. Pembroke was defeated by Edward at Mortimer's Croſs in 


timers croſs, Herefordſhiggwith the loſs of near 4000 men: His army was diſperſed ;' he himſelf 
| eſcaped by fliglit; but his father, Sir Owen Tudor, was taken priſoner, and i- 
1 beheaded by maten orders.” This barbarous aner being once 
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„ Fee ow revenge, which covered ine under mT Jap 
the pretence of retaliation ®, | 

+ Maxoarrr compenſated'this defeat by a victory which ſhe obtained Fg * 
earl of Warwic. That nobleman, on the approach of the Lancaſtrians, led out 
his army, re · inforced by a ſtrong body of the Londoners, who. were very affec- 
tionate to his cauſe; and he gave battle to the Queen at St. Albans. While the . Ala 
armies were warmly engaged, Lovelace, who commanded a conſiderable body of 

the Yorkiſts, treacherouſly withdrew from the combat; and this diſhonourable 

action, of which there are many inſtances in theſe civil wars, decided the victory eie 
in favour of the Queen. About 2300 of the Yorkiſts periſhed in the battle and +11 +14 
flight 3 and the+perſon of the King fell again into the hands of his own party. | 

This weak prince was ſure to be almoſt equally a priſoner whichever party had 

the keeping of him; and ſcarce any more decorum was obſerved by the one than 
by the other in their method of treating him. Lord Bonville, to whoſe care he 
had been entruſted," ſtaid with him after the defeat, on aſſurance of pardon, giv- 
en him by Henry: But Margaret, regardleſs of her huſband's promiſe, ordered 
immediately the head of that nobleman to be ſtruck off by the executioner +. Sir 
Thomas Kiriel, a brave warrior, who had ſignalized ae in dhe een . 
was treated in the ſame inhuman manner. 5 
Tux Queen made no great advantage of this victory: Young Edward 255 
vanced upon her from the other ſide; and collecting the remains of Warwic's 
army, was ſoon in à condition of giving her battle with ſuperior forces. She 
Vas ſenſible of her danger, if ſhe lay between the enemy and the city of London; 
and ſhe found it neceſſary to retreat with her army to the north F. Edward en- 
tered London amidſt the acclamations of the citizens, and immediately opened a 
new ſcene to his party. . This prince, in the bloom of youth, remarkable for the 
beauty of his perſon, for his bravery, his activity, his affability, and every popu- 
lar quality, found himſelf ſo much poſſeſſed of public favour, that, elated with 
the ſpirit, natural to his age, he reſolved no longer to confine himſelf within thoſe 
narrow limits, which his father had preſcribed to himſelf, and which had been 
found by experience ſo. prejudicial to his cauſe. He determined to aſſume; the 
name and dignity of King; to inſiſt openly on his claim; and thenceforth, to 
treat the oppoſite party as traitors and rebels to his lawful authority. But as a na- 
tional conſent, or the appearance of it, ſeemed, notwithſtanding his plauſible 
title, to be {till requiſite to precede this bold meaſure, and as the aſſembling a 
- parliament might occaſion too many delays, and be attended with.geher i inconve- 
* piencies, he ventured to proceed in a leſs regular manner, and to put it out of the 
, ®_Holingſhed, p. 660. Grafton, p. 650. | + Holingſhed, 66. t Grafton, p. 652. | 
238 | | power, 
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| Chap. XXI. power of his enemies to throw obſtacles i in the way of his advancement.” His ar 


Edward IV. 
aſſumes the 
crown. 


5th March. 


my was ordered to aſſemble in St. John's Fields; infinite numbers of people ſur- 
rounded them; an harangue was pronounced to this mixed multitude, ſetting forth 
the title of Eduard, and inveighing againſt the tyranny and uſurpation of the ri- 
val family; and the people were then aſked, whether they would have Henry 
of Lancaſter for King ? They univerſally exclaimed againſt the propoſal. It was 


then demanded, whether they would accept of Edward, eldeſt ſon of the late 


duke of York ? They expreſſed their conſent with loud and joyful acclamations v. 
A great number of biſhops, lords, magiſtrates, and other perſons of diſtinction, 
were then aſſembled at Baynard's caſtle, who ratified the popular election; and 
the new King was next day Ide in-London, under the name. of Ed- 
ward IV . 


Id this manner, fniſhed the reign of Henry VI. a monarch, who, while yer 


in his cradle, had been proclaimed King both of France and England, and who - 


began his life with the moſt ſplendid proſpects, which any prince in Europe had 


ever enjoyed. The revolution was unhappy for his people, as it was the ſource 
of civil wars z but was almoſt entirely indifferent to Henry himſelf, who was ut- 
terly incapable of exerciſing his authority, and who, provided he met perfonally 
with good uſage, was equally eaſy, as he was equally enſlaved, in the hands of his 
enemies and'of his friends. His weakneſs and his. diſputed title were the chief 
cauſes of the public misfortunes : But whether his Queen, and his miniſters, were 
not alſo guilty of ſome great abuſes: of power, it is not eaſy for us at this dif= 


| tance to determine: There remain no proofs on record of any conſiderable vio- 
lation of the laws, except in the death of the duke of Gloceſter, which was a 


private crime, formed no precedent, and was but too much of a e the 
uſual ferocity and cruelty of the times. 


| Miſcellaneous Tae moſt remarkable law, which paſſed'i in 1 cn reign, was ae for as 1 
tranſactions ofelection of members of parliament in counties. After the fall of the feudal ſyſ- 


this reign. 


tem, the diſtinction of tenures was in a great meaſure loſt; and every frecholder 
as well thoſe who held of meſne lords, as the immediate tenants of the crown, 

were by degrees admitted to give their votes at elections. This innovation was 
confirmed by a law of Henry IV ; which gave right to ſuch a multitude of 


electors, as was the occaſion of great diſorder. In the eighth and tenth of 


this King, therefore, laws were enacted, limiting the electors to ſuch as poſſeſſed 
nr We a ene in ay; oe from all burthen, ane the county 8. — 
. Spin. 415. Haba: ATE 88 . 31g e 
7. Henry IV. cap. 5. F Statutes at large, 8. Henry VI. cap. 7. 10 n, F 
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ſum was RP THEE pounds a year of our preſent money; and it Chap. XXI. 
voere to be wiſhed, that the ſpirit, as well as letter of this law, had been maintained. 140%, 
Taz preamble of the ſtatute is remarkable: Whereas the elections of knights, 
have of late, in many counties of England, been made by outrageous, and exceſ- 
_ «five numbers of people, many of them of ſmall ſubſtance and value, yet pre- 
* tending to a right equal to the beſt knights and eſquires; whereby manſlaugh- 
40 ters, riots, batteries, and diviſions among the gentlemen and other people of 
the ſame counties, ſhall very likely riſe and be, unleſs due remedy be provided 
« in this behalf, c.“ We may learn from theſe expreſſions what an import- 
ant matter the election of a member of parliament was now become in England: 
That aſſembly was beginning 1 in this period to aſſume great authority: The com- 
mons had it much in their power to enforce the execution of the laws; and if 
they failed in their duty, in this particular, it proceeded leſs from any exorbitant 
power of the crown, than from the licentious ſpirit of the ariſtocracy, and perhaps 
from the rude education of the age, and their own want of a due ſenſe of the 
advantages reſulting from a regular adminiſtration of juſtice, 


Wu the duke of York, the earls of Saliſbury and Warwic, fled the king- 
dom upon the deſertion of their troops, a parliament was ſummoned at Coventry 
in 1460, by which they were all attainted. This parliament ſeems to have been 
very irregularly conſtituted, and ſcarcely deſerves the name: Inſomuch, that an 
act paſſed in it, ** that all ſuch knights of any county, as were returned by vir- 
e tue of the King's letters, without any other election, ſhould be valid, and that 
* no ſheriff, for returning them, ſhould incur the penalty of the ſtatute of Hen- 
« ry IV *,” All the acts of that parliament were afterwards reverſed ; be- 
« cauſe it was unlawfully W and the Knights and en not duly cho- 
r | 
Tux parliaments i in this reign, inſtead of nit their vigilance againſt the 
uſurpations of the court of Rome, endeayoured to enforce the former ſtatutes - 
enacted to that purpoſe. The commons petitioned, that no foreigner ſhould be 
capable of any church preferment, and that the patron might be allowed to pre- 
ſent anew upon the non · reſidence of any incumbent : But the King eluded theſe 
petitions. - Pope Martin wrote him a ſevere letter againſt the ſtatute of proviſors; 
which he calls an abominable ſtatute, that would infallibly damn every one, who 
obſerved ith. The cardinal of Wincheſter was legate; and being alſo a kind of prime 
miniſter, and immenſely rich from the profits of his clerical dignity, the parliament 
became jealous of his extending the papal power; and they proteſted, that the 


Cotton, p. 664. + Statutes at large, vor VE. op Yo OOO Cotton, p. 585. 
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F .: PexMISs10N was given by parliament to export corn when it was at low. prices; 
wheat at fix ſhillings and eight pence a quarter, barley at three ſhillings and four 
pence +. It appears from theſe prices, that corn ſtill remained at about half of its 
preſent value; tho other commodities were much cheaper; The inland commerce 
of corn was alſo opened in the eighteenth of the King, by allowing any col- 
lector of the cuſtoms to give a licence for carrying it from one county to another . 
The ſame year a kind of navigation act was propoſed 1 with regard to all ar 

within the Streights z but the King rejected it d. 


Tax firſt inſtance of debt contraſted upon e mib occurs on this 


| N + Statutes at large, 15. Henry VI. cap, 5: 23. Henry VI. cap. 6. 
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Balk of PF. 3 into „ Seotland——A at 
Battle of Hexbam—— Henry. taken priſoner, and confined to the Tower 
ig, marriage with the lady Elizabeth Gray——Warwic dif 
guſted Alliance with Burgundy——Inſurretion in Yorkſhire—— 
| Battle of Banbury———Warwic and Clarence baniſhed——Warwic and 
: Clarence return Edward IV. expelled——= Henry VI. VEflored—— 
x Edward IV. returns Battle of Barnet, and death of Warwic—— 
Battle of Teukeſbury, and murder of prince Edward. Death of Henry 

VI. —Inuaſon of France——Peace of Pecquignt— 
tion of the duke of Clarence. Death and character of Edward IV. 


OUNG Edward, now in his twentieth year, was of a temper well fitted to 
make his way thro* ſuch a ſcene of war, havoc, and devaſtation, as muſt 


conduct him to the full poſſeſſion of that crown, which he claimed irom heredi- 


taty right, but which he had aſſumed from the tumultuary election alöne of his 


own party. He was bold, active, enterprizing z and his hardneſs of heart and 
ſeverity of character rendered him impregnable to all thoſe movements of com-. 
paſſion, which might relax his vigour in the proſecution of the moſt bloody re- 


venges againſt his enemies. The very commencement of his reign gave ſymp⸗ 
toms of his ſanguinary diſpoſition. A tradeſman of London, who kept ſhop at 
the ſign of the crown, having ſaid, that he would make his ſon heir to the crown; 
this harmleſs pleaſantry was interpreted to be ſpoke in derifion of Edward's aſ- 
ſumed title; and he was condemned and executed for the offence®.- Such an act 
of tyranny was a proper prelude to the ſcenes, which enſued. The ſcaffold, as 
well as the field, ſtreamed inceſſantly with the nobleſt blood of England, ſpilt in 
the quarrel between the two contending families, whoſe animoſity was now be- 
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Chap. XXII. 


1461. 
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Chap. XXII. come implacable. The people, divided in their affections, took alſo oppoſite | 


1461. 


The King and the earl of Warwie made 
to check her progreſs; and when they reached Pomfret, they diſpatched æ body 


ſymbols of party: The partizans of the houſe of Lancaſter choſe the red roſe as 
their mark of diſtinction; thoſe of York were denominated from the white; and 
theſe civil wars were thus known, all over Eurdpe, by the name of the quarrel | 


between the two roſes. 


Tax licence, in which queen Margaret had been obliged to indulge her troops, 
ſtruck a great terror into the ,eity of London 55 all the ſouthern parts of the 
kingdom; and as ſhe there expected a very obſtinate reſiſfance, ſhe prudently 
retired northwards among her own partizans. The ſame licence, joined to the 
zcal of faction, ſoon brought great multitudes to her ſtandard z, and ſhe was 
able, in a few. days; to affembfe an = ted thoufand ſtrong in Y6Kthire. 

e, with an army of forty thouſand, 


of troops, under the command of the lord Fitz butter, to ſecure the paſſage of 
Ferrybridge over the tiver Are, which lay between them and the enemy. Fitz- 
walter took poſt at the place aſſigned him; bat was hot able to defend it àgainſt 
lord Clifford, bo attacked him with ſaperior numbers. The Yorkiſts were 
chaced over the river with great ſlaughter; and lord Fitzwalter himſelf was ſlain 
in the action . The earl of Warwic, dreading the conſequences of this misfor- 
tune, at a time when a deciſive action was every hour expected, immediately or- 
dered his horſe ta be brought him, which he ſtabbed before the whole a army; 
and Kifſing the hilt of his ſword, ſwore, that he was determined to ſhare the fate 
of the meaneſt ſoldier f. And to ſhow the greater ſecurity, a roclamation was 
at the ſame time iſſued, giving to every one who pleaſed full "i iberty to retire ; 

but menacing the ſevereſt puniſhments to thoſe who ſhould diſcover any mp. 
toms of cowardice in the enſuing battle f. Lord Falconbridge was ſent to re- 
cover the poſt which had been loft; he paſſed the river ſome miles above Ferry- 
bridge, and falling unexpectedly on lord Clifford, he revenged the former difaſ- | 


ter by the defeat of the party and the death of their leader 5. 


Battle of 
Touton. 


29th of Mar. 


Tx two hoſtile armics met at Touton; and a fierce and bloody battle enſued. 
While the Yorkiſts were advancing to the charge, there happened a great fall of 
ſnow, which, driving full on the faces of their enemies, blinded them and this 
advantage was improved by a ſtratagem of lord Falconbridge. That nobleman 
ordered ſome infantry to advance before the line, and after having ſent a volley 
of flight-arrows, as they were called, amidſt the enemy, immediately to retire. 
The Lancaſtrians, imagining that they were got within reach of the oppoſite 
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army, eee all 1 arrows, which thus fell ſhort of the Yockits without Chap. 4 
doing unx execution . Aſter the quivers of the enemy were exhauſted, Edward e 
advanced his line, and committed ſlaughter with impunity on the diſmayed Lan- 
caſtrians : The bow however was ſoon laid aſide, and the ſword decided the com- 
bat, which ended in a total victory on the ſide of the Yorkiſts. Edward iſſued 
orders to give no quarter 47: The routed. army was purſued to Tadcaſter with 
great bloodſhed and confuſion; and above thirty fix thouſand men are comput- 
ed to have fallen in the battle and purſuit T: Among theſe were the earl of 
Weſtmoreland, and his brother, Sir John Nevil, the earl of Northumberland, 
the lords Dacres and Welles, and Sir Andrew Trollop 5. The earl of Devon- 
ſhite, who was now engaged in Henry's party, was brought a priſoner to Ed- 
ward; and. was ſoon. after beheaded by martial law at York, His head was fix- 
ed on a pole erected over the gates of that city; and the head of duke Richard 
and that of the earl of Saliſbury were taken down, and buried with their bodies, 
Henry and Margaret had remained at York during the action; but learning the 
defeat of their army, and being ſenſible, that no place in England could now 

afford them ſhelter, they fled with great precipitation into Scotland. They were 
accompanied by the duke of Exeter, who, tho he had married Edward's filter, 
had taken part with the Lancaſtrians, and by Henry duke of Somerſet, who 
had commanded in the unfortunate battle of Touton, and who was the ſon of 

2 that nobleman killed in the firſt battle of St. Albans. _ 

5 Norwirnsravpwe the great animoſity, which prevailed 3 the two e 
kingdoms, Scotland had never exerted. itſelf with vigvur, 10 take advantage either ute Scand. 
of the wars which England carried on with France, or of the civil wars which 
broke out between the contending families. James I. more laudably employed, 
in civilizing bis ſubjects and taming them to the ſalutary yoke of law and juſtice, 

ayoided all hoſtilities with foreign nations; and tho he ſeemed intereſted to main- 
tain a ballance between France and . Epgland, he gave no. farther aſſiſtance to 
the former kingdom in its greateſt diſtreſſes, than permitting, and perhaps 
encouraging, his ſubjects to inliſt in the French ſervice. After the murder of 
that excellent prince, the minority of his ſon and ſucceſſor, James II. and = : 

_ GiftraQtions incident to it, retained the Scots in the fame ſtate of neutrality 3 and 
the ſuperiority, viſibly acquired by France, rendered it then unneceflary for her 
ally to interpoſe in her defence. But when the quarrel commenced between the 
houſes of York and Laancaſter, and became abſolutely incurable but by the total 
extinctioo of one party James, who had now riſen to man's citate, was tempted 
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9 * to ſeize this advantage, and he endeavoured to iaover Mal pits! which the | 


2 of Novr. 


Engliſh had formerly conquered from his anceſtors, He laid liege to the caſtle 
of Roxborough in 1460, and had provided himſelf of a ſmall train of artillery 
for that enterprize : But his cannon were ſo ill framed, that one of them burſt as 
he was firing it, and put an end to his life in the flower of his age. His ſon and 
ſucceſſor, James III. was alſo a minor: The uſual diſtractions enſued in the go- 
vernment: The queen dowager, Anne of Gueldres, aſpired to the'regeticy : The 


family of Douglas oppoſed her pretenſions: And queen Margaret, when ſhe fled 


into Scotland, found there a people little leſs divided by faction than thoſe by 
whom ſhe had been expelled, Tho” ſhe pleaded the connexions between the roy- 
al family of Scotland and the houſe of Lancaſter, by the young King's' grand- 
mother, who was a daughter of the earl of Somerſet ; ſhe could engage the Scots 
ebuncil to go no farther than to expreſs their good wiſhes in her favour: But on 
her offer to deliver to them immediately the important fortreſs of Berwic, and to 
contract her ſon in marriage with a ſiſter of King James's, ſhe found a better re- 
ception z and the Scots promiſed the aſſiſtance of their arms to re · inſtate her fa- 
mily upon the throne . But as the danger from that quarter ſeemed not very 
urgent to Edward, he did not purſue the fugitive King and Queen into their re- 
treat; but returned to London, band, mg, was ſummoned 125 F | 
the government. | 
Ou the moning of this alla: Edward found the good elbe of his vigo- 
parliament. rous meaſure in aſſuming the crown, as well as of his victory at Touton, by 
which he had ſecured it: The parliament no longer heſitated between the two fa- 
milies, or propoſed any of thoſe ambiguous deciſions, which could only tend to 
and inflame the animolities of party They recognized the title of 
Edward to the crown, by hereditary deſcent, b. thro! the family of Morilter and 
deelared that he was King in right, from the death of his father, who had alſo | 
the ſame lawful title; and that he was in poſſeſſion of the throne from the day 
that he aſſumed the government, tendered to him by the acclamations of the 
people +. They expreſſed their abhorrence of the uſurpation and intrufion of 
the houſe of Lancaſter, particularly that of the earl of Derby, otherwife called 
Henry IV. which, they ſaid, had been attended with every kind of diſorder, the 
murder of rhe ſovereign and the oppreſſion of the ſubjects. They annulled every 
grant which had paſſed in thoſe reigns ; they reinſtated the King in all the poſ- 
feffions, which had belonged to the crown at the pretended depoſition of Rich- 
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they reverſed all attainders paſſed in any pretended parliament ; particularly the Chap. XXIL 


attainder of the earl of Cambridge, the. King's grandfather ; as well as that of 
the eafls of Saliſbury and Gloceſter and of lord Lumley, wer Wee ns 
adhering to Richard II. “ : 

Mau of theſe votes were the reſult of the uſual violence of party: The com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind,. in more peaceable times, repealed them: And the ſtatutes 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, being the deeds of an eſtabliſned government, and en- 
acted by princes long poſſeſſed of authority, have always been held as valid and 


obligatory. The parliament, however, in ſubverting ſuch decp foundations, 


had ftill the pretence of replacing the government on its antient and natural ba- 
fis : But in their ſubſequent meaſures, they were more guided by revenge, or at 


leaſt the views of convenience, than by the maxims of equity and juſtice. They | 


paſſed an att of forfeiture and attainder againft Henry VI. and queen Margaret, 
and their infant ſon, prince Edward: The ſame aft was extended to the dukes of 
Somerſet and Exeter; to the earls of Northumberland, Devonſhire, Pembroke, 
Wilts'; to the viſcount Beaumont, the lords Roos, Nevil, Clifford, Wells, Dacre, 
Gray of Rugemont, Hungerford; to Alexander Hedie, Nicholas Latimer, Ed- 
mond Mountfort, John Heron, and many other perſons of diſtinction +. The 
parliament veſted the eſtates of all theſe attainted perſons in the crown; tho? their 
ſole crime was the adhering to a prince, whom every individual of the parlia- 


ment had ſo long recognized, and whom that very King himſelf, who was now 


ſeated on the throne, had acknowledged and obeyed as his lawful ſovereign. 


Taz neceflity of ſupporting the government eſtabliſhed, will juſtify more ful. 


ly ſome other acts of violence; tho* the method of conducting them may ftilt 


detected in a correſpondence with Margaret, were tried by martial law before 


the conſtable, were condemned and executed . Sir William Tyrrel, Sir Tho- 
mas Tudenham, and John Montgomery were convicted in the ſame 


court; were executed, and their eſtates forfeited. This introduction of mot 


law into civil government was a high ſtrain of prerogative; which, were it not 
for the violence of the times, would probably have appeared exceptionable to a 
ea er * Wen the Engliſh were now become 5. It was 


- $95.6 impoſ- 
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the patent granted to the earl of Rivers in this reign, as it is to be found in Spellman's Gleſſary in 
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a xxIl. impoſſible but ſuch. a great and ſudden revolution-muſt leave the roots: of. djſcon- 


erg 


tent and diſſatisfaction in the ſubjects, which, would require great art, or in lieu 


of it, great violence to extirpate them. The latter was bd W to deer | 


nius of the nation in that-uncultivated age. Fo 
Bur the new eſtabliſhment ſeemed precarious and nncertaing: not any "wiz 


| the domeſtic diſcontents of the people, but from the efforts of foreign powers. 


1462. 


1464. 


Lewis, the eleventh of the name, had ſucceeded to his father, Charles, i in 1460; and 


. was led, from the obvious motives of national intereſt, to feed the flames of civil dif- 


cord among ſuch dangerous neighbours, by giving ſupport to the weaker party. 
But the intriguing and politic genius of this prince was here checked by itſelf : 


Having attempted to ſubdue the independant ſpirit of his own yaſſals, he had 


excited ſuch an oppoſition at home, as prevented him from making all the ad- 
vintage, which the opportunity afforded, of the diſſenſions among the Engliſh: 


He ſent however a ſmall body to Henry's aſſiſtance under Varenne, Seneſchal of 
Normandy *, who landed in Northumberland, and got poſſeſſion of the caſtle 


of Alnewicz but as the indefatigable Margaret, went in perſon to France, 
where ſhe ſollicited larger ſupplies ; and promiſed Lewis to deliver up Calais, if 
her family was by his means reſtored to the throne of England; he was afterwards - 
perſuaded to ſend along with her a body of 2000 men at arms , which enabled 


her to take the field, dat Fa make ; an Into into Wee Tho' re-inforced IF 


: verb. Conflabalariar; 3 as alſo, more fully in Rymer, wo. 11. p. 581. ö is a clauſe of it; 20 W 
dt uberiori gratia noſtra eidem commiti de Rivers plenam poteſtatem damus a1 cogneſcendum, & procedendum, 


in omnibus, & fingulis, cauſis et negotiis, de et ſuper crimino leſs majeftatis ſeu ſuper occaſione caterifque cau- 
os, guibuſcungue per præfatum comitem de Rivers, ut conflabuliarum Anglia fu in curia conſtabularii 
Aaglic ab antiquo, viz. tempore dicti domini Galielmi congueſtoris ſeu aliqus tempore citra trafari, audiri, 
examinari, aut decidi conſueverant, aut fure debuerant, aut ebent, cauſaſque et negotia prædida cum omni- 1 
Bus et fongulis emergentibus, incidentibus & connexis, audiendum, examinandum, tt fine debits terminandum, g 
etiam ſummarie et de plano, fine ſtrepitu et-figura juſtitiæ, ſola facti veritate inſpecta, ac etiam manu re- 


gia, f opportunum viſam fuerit eidem comiti de Rivers, wices noftras, appelia!i,zs temeta. The office of * 


conſtable was perpetual in the monarchy ; its juriſdiction was not limited to times of war, as appears 
from this patent, and as we learn from the ſame author: Vet its authority was in direct contradiftion 
to Magna Charta'; and i it is evident that no regular liberty could ſubſiſt with it. It involved a full dic- 
tatorial power, continually ſubſiſting in the ſtate. The only check on the crown, beſides the want of 
force to ſupport all its-prerogatives, was, that the office of conſtable was commonly either hereditaty - 
or during life ; and the perſon inveſted with it, was, for that reaſon, not ſo proper an inſtrument of ar- 
bitrary power in the King. Accordingly, the office was ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. the moſt arbitrary 
of all the Engliſh princes. The practice, however, of exerciſing martial law, till ſubſiſted ; and was 
not aboliſhed till the Petition of Right under Charles I. This was the e of true Pa ae, 
by the Reſtoration, and enlarged and ſecured by the Revolution. n 


Monſtrelet, vol. 3. p. 95 · hy W. MO 5.493. e "99... auser p c,. 
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e train & Miva bm Scotland, and as hay pattizaris'f the 0 
family of Lancaſter ; the received a check at Hedgley-more from lord Montacute OY 
bf Montague, brother to the eart of Warwic, and warden of the eaſt Mirches I A 
between Scotland and England . Montague was fo elated with this ſücceſs, 

that, while a numerous re-inforcement was on their march to join him by orders | 
tom Edward, he yet ventured, with his own troops alone, to attack the Lancaſ- 5 of Hex- 
trians at Hexflam, and he obtained a complete victory over them. The duke of 1cth May. 
Somerſer, the lords Roos, and Hungerford, were taken in the purſuit, and im- : 
mediately beheaded by martial law at Hexham . Summary juſtice was in like . 
manner executed at Newcaſtle on fir Humphrey Nevil, and ſeveral other gentle- 

men . All thoſe who were ſpared in the field, ſuffered on the ſcaffold ; and the 

utter extermination of their adverſaries was now become the plain object of the 
Vork party ; a conduct, which received but too plauſible an apology from the 
preceding prattice of the Lancaſtrians. 

Tut fate of the unfortunate royal family, after this defeat, was very W 
Mitgitet; flying with her ſon into a foreſt, where ſhe endeavoured to conceal 
herſelf, was beſer, during the darkneſs of the night, by robbers; who either ig- 
norant or regardleſs of her quality, deſpoiled her of her rings and jewels, and 
treated her with the utmoſt indignity. The partition of this rich booty raiſed a 
quarrel among them; and while their attention was thus engaged, ſhe took the 
opportunity of making her eſcape with her ſon into the thickeſt of the foreſt, 
where ſhe wandered for ſome time, over ſpent with hunger and fatigue, and ſunk 
with terror and affliction, While in this wretched condition, ſhe ſaw a robber 
approach with his naked ſword ; and finding that ſhe had no means of eſcape; 
ſhe ſuddenly embraced the reſolution of truſting entirely for protection to his 
faith and generoſity. She advanced towards him; and preſenting to him the young 
Prince, called out to him, Here, my friend, I commit to your care the ſafety of your 
King's ſon. The man, whoſe humanity and generous ſpirit had been obſcured, 
but not entirely loſt, by his vicious courſe of life, was ſtruck with the ſingularit7 
of the event, and charmed with the confidence repoſed in him; and he vowed, 
not only to abſtain from all injury againſt the princeſs, but to devote himſelf en- 
tirely to her ſafety and protection d. By his means ſhe dwelt ſome time concealed 
in the foreſt, and was at laſt conducted to the ſea-coaſt; whence ſhe made her 
eſcape into Flanders. She paſſed thence into her father's court, where ſhe lived 
ſeveral years in privacy and retirement. Her huſband was not ſo fortunate or ſo 
dextrous. in ITY the means of his eſcape. Some of his friends 5 him un- 


* 


| * Rymer, vol. . 0 %%/%/ e p. 498. Hall, fol. 190. Grafton, p. 661. 
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| Chap. XXII. der their protection, and conveyed him into Lancaſhire; een | 
4 


* * by 


King's mar- 


cealed during a twelvemonth z but he was at laſt detected, delivered up to Ed- 
ward, and thrown into the Tower *. The ſafety of his perſon was owing leſs to 
the generoſity of his enemies, than to the. contempt, which they had entertained 
of his courage and his underſtanding. _. 

Tux impriſonment of Henry, the expulſion of Mn, the execution re 
confiſcation of all the moſt conſiderable Lancaſtrians, ſeemed to give full ſecurity 
to Edward's government; whoſe title by blood, being nom recognized by parlia- 


ment, and univerſally ſubmitted to by the people, was no longer in danger of 


being impeached by any antagoniſt. In this proſperous ſituation, the King deli- 
vered himſelf up, without controul, to thoſe pleaſures which his youth, his high 

fortune, and his natural temperament invited him to enjoy ; and the cares of roy- 
My were leſs attended to, than the diſſipation of amuſement, or the allurements 
of paſſion. The cruel and unrelenting ſpirit of Edward, tho? enured to the fe- 
rocity of civil wars, was at the ſame time extremely devoted to the ſofter paſſions, . 
which, without mitigating his ſevere temper, maintained a great influence over 
him, and ſhared his attachment with the purſuits of ambition, and the thirſt of 
military glory. During the preſent interval of peace, he lived in the moſt fami- 
liar. and ſociable manner with his. ſubjects T, particularly with the Londoners; 
and the beauty of his perſon, as well as the gallantry of his addreſs, which, even 


unaſſiſted by his royal dignity, would have rendered him extremely acceptable to 


the fair ſex, facilitated all his applications for their favour. This eaſy and plea- 
ſurable life augmented every day his popularity among all ranks of men: He was 
the peculiar favourite of the young and gay of both ſexes : The diſpoſition of 
the Engliſh, little addicted to Jealouſy, kept them from taking umbrage at theſe 23k 
liberties: And his indulgence in amuſements, while it gratified his inclination, 
was thus became, without deſign, a means of ſupporting and ſecuring his govern- 


ment: But as it is difficult to reduce the ruling paſſion within ſtrict rules of pru- 


dence, the amorqus temper of Edward led. him into a ſnare which proved "ar 
fatal to his future repoſe, and to the ſtability of his throne. 


JAaQUELINE DE LUXEMBOURG, dutcheſs of Bedford, had, after 5 huſband's | 


1 with the death, ſo far ſacrificed her ambition to love, that ſhe eſpouſed, in ſecond marriage, 


lady Elizabeth 


Gray. 


fir Richard Wideville, a private gentleman, afterwards created Jord Rivers, to 
whom ſhe bore ſeveral children, and among the reſt, Elizabeth, who was remark- 
able for the grace and beauty of her perſon, as well as for other amiable accom- 
pliſhments. This young lady had married fir John Gray of Groby, by whom 
ſhe had children; and her huſband being killed in the ſecond battle of St, AT | 


Hal, fol. 191. Frazm. ad finem Sprod. f Polyd. vun. p.513. Bond.. 
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PO TRI A ſide-of Lancaſter and lis eltate being for "that reaſon confiſcated, 
_ hig-widow retired to live with her father, ar his feat of Grafton in Northampton 
chice. The King came accidentally to the houſe, after # hunting party, in order 
to pay a viſit to the ducheſs of Bedford; and as the occaſion ſeemed favourable 
for obtaining ſome grace from this gallante monarch; the young widow flung herſelf 
at his feet, and with many tears, entieated him to take pit on her impoveriſhed 


and diſtreſſed- childeen. The ſight of ſo much beauty in affliction, ſtrongly af- 


fected. che amotous Edward y love ſtole inſechiſibly into his heart under the guiſe 
of compaſſion; and her ſorrou, ſo becoming a virtuous matron, made his eſteem 
and regard quickly correſpond to his affection. He raiſed her from the ground 
with aſſurances of favour; he found his paſſion encreaſe every moment, by the 
con vetſation of the amiable object; and he was ſoon tedyced in his türn to the 
poſtute and ſtile of a ſupplicant ar the feet of Elizabeth. But the lady, eithet 
_avetſe; to diſhonourable love from d fenſe of duty, or perceiving that the imptel- 
ſion which ſhe had made ue ſo deep ug r give her hopes of obtaining the higheſt 
elevations obſtinately reſuſed to gratify his'paſficns; and . the endearme ns, ca- 
reſſea and imporiunity of the young and amiable Edward, "proved tte 8 alt 
her rigid and inflexible virtue. His pafſton, itrĩtated by*bppaiiba, and rl 
_by his veneration-for; ſuch hondurable ſentiments; carried hirtt at aft 550 al 
bound of reafon; and he offered to dre bis ffirone, às well as his Mate, With 
_ «the: woman, whoſe. beauty of perſon, atd dignity of character, ſeemed b well 


toentitle her to boch. The marriage was celebrated privately at Grafton ek + The | 
. ſecret, was carefully kept fot ſome time: No one ſulperted; that ſo libertine'a prince . 


could ſacri fice ſo much to a romantic paſſion: And tfiere were in particular ſtrong 


Clap. Xn. 


1464. 


.reafons, which at chat W r this 8 he: the higheſt Geste dangerous and | h | 


imprudent. 88 Due We * 


Taz King, deſirous to are 10 95 as well by d proſpect of ifſoe, as 


by foreign alliances, had, a little before, determined to make application to ſome 


neighbouring princeſs; and he had caſt his eye on Bona of Savoy, ſiſter to, the 


Qsdeen of France, who, he hoped; would, by his marrying her, enſure him the 
friendſdip of that power, which was alone both able and inclined to give ſupport 
and aſſiſtance to his rival. To render the negotiation more ſucceſsful, the earl 
_ of, Warwic had been diſpatehed to Paris, where the pricicels then hae; he had 


demanded Bona im marriage! for the Ring; his prop luis had been accepted; "the 
tteaty was fully contlilded:; And nothing” remained bat the ratification of che 
terms agreed on, and the bringing over the princeſs into England T. But whea, | 
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Gap.) xXIl. the fecret; of Edward's, marriage broke out, the haughty earl, deeming himſeff 


. 


alfronted, both by being employed in this deceitful negotiation; and by being lept 
a ſtranger to the King's intentions, who had owed every thing to his friendſnip, 
immediately returned to England, inflamed: with rage and indignation-. The ih- 
fluence of paſſion, over, ſo. young a man a Edward, might ha ve ſer ved as an ex- 
cuſe for, his imprudent conduct, had he deigned to acknowledge his error, or 
had pleaded his weakneſs ay an apology: But his faulty ſhame or pride prevented 

bim from ſo. much a mentiqning'the affair to Warwic: and that nobleman was 


Warwic di- allowed gs gt Ped g ann pere mee which he 


1466. 


lord Mountjoy ® 


received the SEN of that, high dignity T. The ſame young nobleman. was. 
married to the only daughter of lord Scales, enjoyed the great eſtate of that fu - 


Nevil. 


nee the d THO ©: ae Ys { £3848 $2 Qþ45: N ir 
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Every incident now. "tended to — 133 between the King and this. 


powerful lübeck. be Queen loſt not her influence by marriage; and ſhe was 
equally ſolicitous to draw every grace and favour to her own friends and kindred, 


and to exclude thoſe of the earl, whom ſhe regarded as her mortab enemy. Her 
father was created carl of Riyers: He was made lord treaſurer in the rom of 
He vas inveſted in the office of conſtable. for life 3 and his ſon- 


mily, and had the title of Scales conferred upon him. Catharine, the Queen's 
filter, was married to the young duke of Buckingham, who: was a ward of the 


crown P: Mary, another of. her fler, eſpouſed Willie Herbert; created gar 


_of Huntingdon : Anne, a third ſiſter, was given in marriage to the fon and heir 


of Gray, lord Ruthyn, created carl of Kent 5 The daughter and heir of the 
duke of Exeter, who was alſo. the King's neice, was contracted to fir Thomas 
Gray, one of the Queen's ſons by her former huſband; and as the lord Monta- 


Sue was treating of a marriage between his ſon and this lady, the preference 


given to young N was deemed an injury and affront. to 1: whole ply of 


Tu earl of Warnic etl Fog not . che leaſt ination: of that credit, 


which he had long enjoyed, and which he thought, he had merited by ſuch im- 


portant ſervices. Tho? he had received ſo. many grants from the crown, that the re- 


venue, arifing from them, amounted, belides his patrimonial- eſtate, to 80, ooo 
crowns a year, according to the computation of-Philip de Comines ||; his ambitious 
| ſpirit was ſtill diſſatisfied, ſo long as he ſaw others ſurpaſs him in authority and influ- 
ence with the King +. Edward alſo, Jealous of chat print en ſupported him, 
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| mad die eb hianklf hadiddagboded: ill higher to exalt, was well- pleaſed to Chap: ww. | 
aiſe-upstivals/in credit to. the earl of 'Warwic; and he juſtified by this political 1465- 
view, his extreme partiality to the Queen's kindred. | But the other nobility of 
England, envying the ſudden growth of the Widevilles , were more inclined 
2860 take part with! Warwic's diſcontent, to whoſe grandeur they were already ac- 
cuſtomed, and who had reconciled them to his ſuperiority by his gracious and 
popular manners. And as Edward obtained from parliament a general reſump- 
tion of all grants, which he had made fince his acceſſion, and which had extremely | 
., impoveriſhed the crown ; this act, tho it paſſed with ſome exceptions, parti, 
P one in favour of the earl of Warwic, gave a general alarm to the nobility, 
and diſguſted many, even zealous, partizans of the family of York. —_. 
gur the moſt conſiderable aſſociate, whom Warwic acquired to his pate, 
"vas" George, duke of Clarence, the King's ſecond brother. This prince deemed © 
- himſelf no leſs injured than the other grandees, by the uncontrouled influence of 
the queem and her relations; and as his fortunes, were ſtill left on a precarious 
 Footing, while theirs were fully eſtabliſhed, this neglect, joined to his unquiet and 
_ reſtleſs ſpirit, inclined him to give countenance to all the male - contents 1. The 
favourable opportunity of gaining him was eſpied by the earl of Warwic, who 
" "ned him in marriage his eldeſt daughter, and co-heir of his immenſe fortunes ; 
i ſettlement, which, as it was ſuperior to any that the King himſelf could confer 
7 © upon him, immediately attached him to the earl's party F. Thus an extenſive 
and dangerous combination was inſenſibly formed againſt Edward and his mini- | 
- ej Tho” the object of the malecontents was not at preſent. to overturn the 5 
"4hrone, i it was difficult to foreſee the extremities, to which they might be carried: 
And as oppoſition to an adminiſtration. was always in thoſe ages proſecuted by 
force of arms, civil convulſions and diſorders were Say to be ſoon-the reſult of 
| _ rheſe intrigues and confederacies. 


"War this cloud was gathering at home, Edward EL his views ere Alliance wich 
and endeavoured to ſecure himſelf againſt his factious nobility, by entering into = rh 
Foreign alliances. The dark and dangerous ambition of Lewis XI. the more it 
vas known, they greater alarm it excited among all his neighbours and vaſſals; and Ig 

as it was ſupported by great abilities, and unreſtrained by any principles of faith ' 
or humanity, they found no ſecurity to themſelves but by a jealous combination 

y _ againſt him. Philip, duke of Burgundy, was now dead: His rich and exten- 
Nh dye dominions were devolved to Charles, his only ſon, whoſe martial diſpoſition 


* Hiſt Croyl. cont. p. 539 | + w. Wyrceſter, p. 508. t + Grafton, p. 673. 
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acquired him, the ſirname of Hard), pad: Shed acabition) sd eee (idk 


that of Lewis, but ſeconded by leſs power and policy, was regarded with a more 


favourable eye by the other powers of Europe. The oppoſition of intereſts, and 
ſtill more, à natural antipathy of character, produced a declared animoſity be- 
tween theſe two bad, pringes z. and Edward wat. thus ſecure, of the Hncete attnch- 
ment of either. of them, for whom, he. ſhould; chooſe to declare bimſelf. The 
duke" of Burgundy, being deſcended by bis mother, 4 daughter af Portugal, 
from John of Gaunt, was naturally inclined to favour the houſęe of Lancaſter “: 
But this conſideration was eaſily overballanged by politicks 4 end Charles, per- 
ceivihg the intereſt of that houſe. to be extremely (decayed; in Eagland, ſent over 


his natural brother, commonly called the baſtard of Burgundy, to carry in his 


: ar popular and ee e * 


1459. 


name propoſals of marriage to Margaret the King $ ſiſter. The alliance of Bur- 
gundy was more popular with the Engliſh, than that of France the commer- 
eial intereſts of the two nations invited the rinces to a cloſe union 3 their com- 


mon jealouly of Lewis was a natural cement bet geen them; and Edxard, pleaſ- 


ed with ſtrengthening himſelf by ſo potent a confederate,. ſoon concluded the al- 
Hance, and beftowed his- ſiſter upon Charles T. A league, which Edward at the 


fame time concluded with the duke of Brittany, ſeemed both to encreaſe his ſocuri- 
ty. and to open to him the proſpect of rwalling his predeceſſars i in thoſe fareign 


conqueſts, which, © however 7 Tal. PIN 85 n, their 


Ber e ariel ſchemes the FR might 1 — buile on theſe- 5 


des. they were ſoon fruſtrated by inteſtine commotions, which engroſſed all his 


attention. Theſe diſorders probably arofe not immediately from the intrigues of the 
earl of Warwic, but from accident, aſſiſted by the turbulent ſpirit of the age, 
by the general humour of diſcontent which that popular nobleman had inſtilled 
into the nation, and perhaps by fome remains of attachment to the bouſe of Lan- 


caſter. The hoſpital of St. Leonards near Tork, had received, from an antient 


grant of King Athelſtane, a right of levying a thrave of corn from every plough- 


land in the county; and as theſe charitable eſtabliſhments are very liable to abuſe, * 
the country people complained, that the revenue of the hoſpital was no longer 
expended for the rehef of the poor, but was ſetreted by the managers, and em- 


ployed for their private purpoſes. Aﬀrer long repining at the contribution, they 


refuſed payment: Ecclefiaſtical and civil cenſures were ĩſſued againſt them: Their 


goods were diſtrained, and their perſons thrown MS? Till, WATER -humour 
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| daily encreaſed, they roſe in arms; fell upon the officers of the holpical, whom Chap. WII. 
they put to the ſword; and orocecded | in a body, fifteen thouſand ſtrong, to the 1499 : 
gates of York “. The lord Montague, who commanded in thoſe parts, oppoſed 
himſelf to their progreſs; and having been ſo fortunate in a ſkirmiſh as to ſeize 
Robert Hulderne their leader, he ordered him immediately to be led to execu- 
tion ; according to the barbarous and illegal practice of thoſe times T. The re- 
bels, however, ſtill continued in arms; and being ſoon headed by men of great-: 
er diſtinction, Sir Henry Nevil, fon of lord Latimer, and Sir John Coniers, they 
advanced ſouthwards, and began to appear dangerous to the government. Her- 
bert, carl of Pembroke, who had received that title on the forfeiture of Jaſper 
Tudor, us ordered by Edward to march againſt them at the head of a body of | 
Welſhmen; and he was joined by five thouſand archers under the command of „ 
Stafford, earl of Devonſhire, who had ſucceeded in that title to the family of 
Courtney, which had alſo been forfeited. But a trivial difference about quarters 
having begot an animoſity between theſe two noblemen, the earl of Devonſhire 
retired with his archers, and left Pembroke alone to encounter the rebels . The 
two armies approached near Banbury; and Pembroke, having prevailed in a Battle of Bans 
ſkirmiſh, and having taken Sir Henry Nevil priſoner, ordered him immediately rates 
to be put to death, without any form of proceſs. - This execution enraged, with · | 
out'terrifying g, the rebels: They attacked the Welſh army, routed them, put 26h July. 
chem to the ſword without mercy ; and having ſeized Pembroke, they took im- 
mediate revenge upon him for the death of their leader d. The King, imputing 
this misfortune to the earl of Devonſhire, who had deſerted" Pembroke, ordered 
him to be executed in a like ſummary manner. But theſe ſpeedy executions, or 
rather open murders, did not ſtop there: The northern rebels, ſending 2 
| party to Grafton, ſeized the earl of Rivers and his ſon, John; men who had bes. 
come obnoxious by their near relation to the King and his partiality towards 
them: And theſe noblemen were. immediateln en by orders from Sir 22009 
Coniers |. 


Tux is no part of Engliſh hiſtory fince the Coed ſo — Fx uncer- 
tain; fo little authentic or conſiſtent, as that of the wars between the two Roſes: 
Hiſtorians differ about many material circumſtances; ſome events of the utmoſt 
conſequence, in which they almoſt all agree, are incredible and contradicted by- 
| records + ; and i it is remarkable, that this profound darkneſs falls upon us juſt on 


e the-> - 
„ Hall, $200.  Holingſhed, p. 672. Polyd. Virg. p. 516. Ng duales, p- 674. 
t Stowe, p. 221. ante. p. 672, Fragm. ad finem Sprotti. 5 Hall, ** 201, and... 
Grafton, p. 676, 677. Fabian, fol. 217. 


+ We ſhall give an inſtance: Almoſt all the hiſtorians, even Comines, and the continuator my the. 
- autidls of Croyland, aſſert, that Edward was about this time taken priſoner by Clarence and Warwic, 
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7 xxn the eve of the reſtoration. of letters, and when the art of Printing was b 
* known in Europe. All we can diſtinguiſh; with certainty thro' \the:deep:cloudy; 
which e covers that period, is a ſcene of horror and bloodſhed, ſavage. manners; 
arbitrary executions, and treacherous diſhonourable condu& in all parties. There 
is | no poſſibility, for inſtance, of accounting for the views and intentions of the 
earl of War wic at this time. It is agreed, that he reſided, with his ſon in laws 
the duke of Clarence, in his government of Calais during the commencement of 
| this rebellion; and that his brother, Montague, acted with "vigour againſt the 
northern rebels. We may thence preſume, that the inſurrection had not pro- 
ceeded from the ſecret councils and inſtigation of Warwic z . tho? the murder cortt- 
' mitted by the rebels, on the earl of Rivers, his capital enemy, forms, on thę other 
hand, a violent preſuraption againſt him. He and Clarence came over to Eng- 
land, offered their ſervice to Edward, were received without any ſuſpicion, were 
entruſted by him in the higheſt commands ®, and ſtill perſevered in their fideli- 
ty. Soon after, we find the rebels quieted und diſperſed by a general pardon 
granted by Edward from the advice of the earl of Warwic: But why ſo court-. - 
geous a prince, if ſecure of Warwic's fidelity, ſhould have granted a general par- 
don to men, who had been guilty of ſuch violent and perſonal outrage againſt 
him, is not intelligible; nor why that nobleman, if unfaithful, ſhould have'en- 
deavoured to appeaſe a rebellion, of which he was able to make ſuch advantages. 
But it appears, that, after this inſurrection, there was an interval of peace, dur- 
ing which the King loaded the family of Nevil with bonours and favours of the 
higheſt nature : He made the lord Montague a marqueſs, by the ſame name : 
: He created his ſon, George, duke of Bedford +: He declared publicly his inten- 2 


and was committed to. the cuſtody of the archbihop of Yotk, abt ag but being allowed 
to take the diverſion of huating by this prelate, he made his eſeape, and afterwards chaced the rebels 
out of the kingdom. But that all the ſtory is falſe appears from Rymer, where we find; that "the 
King, throughout all this period, continually exerciſed his authority, and never was interrupted in his 
government. On the 7th of March 1470, he gives a commiſſion of array to Clarence, whom he then 
imagined a good ſubjeR ; and on the 23d of the ſame month, we find him iſſuing an order for appre- 
- hending him. Beſides, in the King's manifeſto againſt the duke and earl (Clauſ. 10 Edw. IV. m. 7, 
g.) where he enumerates all their treaſons, he mentions no ſuch fact: He does not ſo much as accuſe 
them of exciting young Welles's rebellion : He only ſays, that they exhorted him to continue in his 
rebellion. We may judge how ſmaller facts will be miſrepreſented by hiftorians, who can in the moſt 
material tranſactions miſtake ſo grofsly. There may even ſome ſcruple ariſe with regard to the propo- 
fals of marriage made to Bona of Savoy; tho almoſt all the hiſtorians concur in it, and the ſact be very 
| | likely in itſelf; For there are no traces in Rymer of any ſuch embaſſy of Warwic's to France. The 
Ee; chief certainty in this and the preceding reign ariſes either from public records, or from the notice taken 
hs of certain paſſages by the French hiſtorians. On the contrary, eee ee 1 8 
the French hiſtory is not compleat without the aſſiſtance of Engliſh authors. 


®* Rymer, vol. 11. p. 647. 649, 650. + Cotton, p. 702. * | 
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adn: marrying that young noblemaa to his eldeſt 4 Elizabich, who, Chap. 1 
ab he had yet no ſons, was the preſumptive heir of the crown : Yet we find, that, 
ſoon aſter, bing invited to a feaſt by the archbiſhop of Tork, a younger brother 
of Warwic and Montague, he entertained a ſudden ſuſpicion, that they intended 
10 ſeize his 2 or to en him: And he yy ned from the en- 
e 4 1 | 
Soon after, there broke g out another m which i is as W as all 
he preceding events; chiefly becauſe no ſufficient reaſon is aſſigned for it, and 
becauſe, ſo far as it appears, the family of Nevil had no hand in exciting and 
fomenring it. It aroſe in Lincolnſhite, and was headed by Sir Robert Welles, 
ſon ta the lord of that name. The army of the rebels amounted to 30, ooo men; 

- but, the lord Welles himſelf, far from giving countenance to them, fled into a 
{anftuary, in order to ſecure his perſon againſt the King's anger or ſuſpicions, 
He was drawn, from this retreat by a promiſe of ſafety ; and was ſoon after, not- 
withſtanding this afſurance,.. beheaded, along with Sir Thomas Dymoc, by orders 
from EdwardÞ.. The King fought a battle with the rebels, defeated them; took 1 41h March: 
Sir Robert Welles and Sir T homas Launde: e and ordered them im- | 


1470 


$3 medistely to be beheaded. 
„Epwann, during theſe cranſaQtions, had fo little Jealouly of the carl of War- 
"_ ot duke of Clarence, that he granted them commiſſions of atray for levying 53] 
forces againſt the rebels : But theſe noblemen, ſo ſoon; as they left the court. 


- raiſed troops in their own name, iſſued declarations againſt the government, and 
complained of grievances, oppreſſions, and bad miniſters. The unexpected de- 
feat of Welles diſconcerted all their meaſures ; and they retired northwards into- 
"Lancaſhire, where they expected to be joined by lord Stanley, who had married 
dhe earl of Warwic' s ſiſter, - But as that nobleman refuſed all concurrence with Warwic and 
them, and as lord Montague alſo remained quiet in Yorkſhire 3 they were oblig- Clarence 


ed to diſſolve their army, and to uy i into Devonſhire, where * embarked and ns 
made fail towards Calais 5. 1 


Tux deputy governor, whom Warwic bad lelt at Calais; was one Vaucler, a 
* Gaſcca, who, ſeeing the earl return in this miſerable condition, refuſed him ad- 
miſſion into. the place; and would not ſo much as permit the dutcheſs, of Cla- 


age E. IV; ad fi. Spa ' + Hall; fol. 204. Fabian, fol. 418. daes v. 
442. Hoelingſhed, p. 674. t Rymer, vol. 11. p. 652. | | 
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Chap. XXL x rener to lang, the a few days before, ſue had been delivered on ſhip hoard gf a 


4 * pat 


fon, and 90 at that time extremely diſordered by ſickneſs. With difficulty, he 


would allow a few faggons of wine to be carried to the ſhip for the,uſe.gf 
the ladies: But as he was a man of ſagacity, and well acquainted with the revo- | 
a lutions, to which England was ſubject, he ſecretly apologized to Warwic: for 


this appearance of infidelity, and repreſented it as proceeding  entirely:fromzeal 


for his ſervice. He ſaid, chat the place was il ſupplied with proviſions that he 


could not depend on the attachment of the. garriſon; that the inhabitants, who 
lived by the Engliſh, commerce, would certainly declare for the eſtabliſhed. ge- 
vernment; that the place was at preſrnt unable to reſiſt the power of England 


on the one hand, and that of the duke of Hurgundy on the other 3 and thati\by - 


ſeeming to declare for Edward, he would acquire the confidence” of that prime, 

and ſtill keep it in his power, When it ſhould bechme ſafe and prudent, de e 
ſore the fortreſs to its antient maſter . It is uncertain, Whether Watwie -was 
ſatisfied with this apology, ori ſuſpected a double infidelity in Vauelet 5 But he 
feigned to be entirely convinerd by him; and having ſctzed ſome Flemiſh wt 
which he found lying off Calais, he immediately” made ſail towards: France. 


. Taz King of France, uneaſy at the cloſe conjunction between Edwitd and the 
Juke of Burgundy, received with the greateſt demonſttations of” regard and 
friendſhip the unfortunate Warwic T, with whom he had formerly *maintamed- a 
ſecret correſpondence. and whom he hope feilt to Wale his inſtrument in over- 
turning the government of England, and re-eſtabliſhing the houſe of Lancaſter. 
No animoſity was ever greater than that which had long prevailed bexween that 
houſe and the earl of Warwic. His father had been-exectted' by orders from 
Margaret; He himſelf had twice. reduced Henry to captivity, hac Vaniſbed the 
queen, had put to death all their moſt zealous partizans either im che- feld or on 


the ſcaffold, and had occaſioned innumerable ills to that unhappy family. For 


this reaſon, believing that ſuch inveterate rancour would never admit of any co. 
dial reconciliation, he had not mentioned Henry's name, when he took. arms a- 


gainſt Edward; and he rather endeavoured to prevail by means of his own Ad- 


herents, than revive a party, which he fincerely hates, But nis preſent 

diſtrefles and the entreaties of Lewis, made m hbearleen to terms of accommo- 
dation; and Margaret being ſent for from” Angets, Where ſhe then refided, an 
agreement was from common intereſt ſoon formed between them. It was. ſtipu- 
lated; that Wärwie ſhould adopt the cauſe of Henry, and endeavour to reſtore 

him to liberty and to re- eſtabliſh bim on the thrqne; that the adminiſtration f 
the government, during the minority of FIR Edward, n s ſon, 3 re- 
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fide conjointly in the earl of Warwie and duke of ce chat prines Ed- Chap. Wi 
ward ſhould marry the lady Anne, ſecond daughter of that nobleman and that 1470. 
the crown, in caſe of the failure of male - iſſue in that prince, ſhould"deſcend to 
the duke of Clarence, to the entire excluſion of King Edward and his poſterity. 
Never was confederiicy on all ſides, leſs natural or more! evidently the work of 
neceſſity: But Warwic hoped, that all former paſſions of the Lancaſtrians might 
be loſt in preſent political views ; and that at worſt, the independant-power of his 
family, and the affections of the people, would be able to give him ſecurity, and 
enable him to exact the full performance of all the conditions agreed on. The 
marriage of er Waun wie man MY; enen en un We celebrated in 
e 81 95841 
E DWA edel bade that it weeks be eaſy to diffolve an Mabe com- 
poſed of ſuch” diſcordant. parts. For this. purpoſe, he ſent over a lady of great 
Jagacity and addreſs, who belonged to the train of the dutcheſs of Clarence, and 
who, under colour of attending her miſtreſs, was empowered to negotiate with 
the duke, and renew the connexions of that prince with his own family. She 
repreſented to Clarence, that he had unwarily, to his on ruin, become the diy 
ment of Warwie's vengeance, and. had thrown himſelf entirely in the power of 
his moſt inveterate enemies; that the mortal injuries, which the one royal family 
had ſuffered from the other, were now paſt all forgiveneſs, and no idea of an 
imaginary union in intereſts could ever ſuffice to obliterate them; that even if 
the leaders were willing to forget paſt offences, the animoſity of their adherents 
would prevent a ſincere coalition of parties, and would, in ſpite of all temporary 
and verbal agreements, preſerve an eternal oppoſition of meaſures between them; 
and that a prince, who, deſerted his own kindred, and joined-the murderers of 
his father, left- himſelf ſingle, without friends, without protection, and would 
not, when misfortunes. inevitably. fell upon him, be ſo much as entitled to any 
Pity or regard from the reſt of mankind. Clarence was only one and twenty 
years of age, and ſeems to have poſſeſſed but a ſlender capacity 3 yet he could 
calily ſee the force of theſe reaſons; and on the promiſe of forgiveneſs and fayour 
from his brother, he ſecretly engaged, on a favourable opportunity, to deſert the 
earl of Warwic, and abandon the Lancaſtrian party. 


\ Duxinc/this-negotiation, Warwic was ſecretly carrying on a ache of 
the ſame nature with his brother, the marqueſs of Montague, who was entire - 
ly truſted by Edward; and like motives produced a like reſolution in that noble - 
man. e marqueſs alſo, that he might render the projected blow the more 
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Ser * deadly. and incurable, reſoleed, on bis fide, to watch aifavourible” >pportunity 
e. for committing bin perfidy, and ſtill to maintain. eee of ww a ges- 
lous adherent to the houſe of Tork. . 
- ArTxx theſe mutual ſnares were elvis lata, b Pt if thi 
el advanced apace. Lewis prepared a fleet to eſcort the earl of Warwie, and * | 
feed him a ſupply of men and money. The duke of Burgundy, on the other 
hand, enraged at that nobleman for his ſeizure of the Flemiſh'ſhips before Calais; 
and anxious to ſupport the reigning family in England, with whom his own itt 
tereſts were now collected, fitted out a larger fleet, with” Which he guarded the 
Channel; and he inceſſantly warned his brother. in law of the imminent perils, to 
which he was expoſed: But Edward, tho always brave and often active, had 
very: little foreſight or penetration: He was not ſenſible of his: danger: Hie made 
no ſuitable preparations [againſt the earl of Warwic : He even ſaid; that che 
duke might ſpare himſelf the trouble of guarding the ſeas, and that he Wiſhed for - 
nothing more than to ſee Warwie ſet foot on Engliſh ground f. A vain confic . 


dence in his own+prowels, joined to the ĩmmoderate love al N unte had mide 
him incapable of all ſound reaſon and refleQion; - ff 


sep. Tu event ſoon happened, of which Edward ſeemed 00 deſirous. A "forex | 
Warwic and diſperſed the-Flemiſh navy, and left the ſeas open to Warwie g. That nobleman 


Clarence re- 


ob ſeized the opportunity, and ſetting ſail; quickly landed at Dartmouth,” with the 
; duke of Clarence, the earls of Oxford and Pembroke, and à ſmall body of troops; 5 
while the King was. in the north, engaged in ſuppreſſing an inſurrektion, "which 
had been raiſed by the lord Fitz-Hugh, brother in law to Warwic. The ſcene; . 
which enſues, ſeems more like the fiction of a poem or romance than an event 
in true hiſtory. The prodigious popularity of Warwic|, the zeal of the Lan- 
caſtrian party, the ſpirit” of diſcontent with Which many were infected, and che 
general inſtability of the Engliſh nation, occaſioned by the late frequent” revolu- 
tions, drew ſuch multirudes to his ſtandard, that in a very few days his army 
amounted to ſrety thauſand men, and was-continually encreaſing. . Edward "haſ- 
tened ſouthwards to encounter him; and the two armies approached each other 
near Nottingham; where a decifive action was every moment expected. The 
rapidity of Warwic's progreſs had incapacitated the duke of Clarence from execut- 
ing bis plan of treachery; and the marqueſs of Montague had here the opportu- 
nity of ſtriking the firſt blow. He communicated. the deſign to his adherents, 
who promiſed him their concurrence: They took to arms in the night time, and 
e with loud acclamations to Edward's quarters: The King was alarmed av. 


5 G ky: 3. al 4. Hall, fol. 207. , + -Grafton, p. 587. 1 Comines, liv.” | 
3. chap. 5. Hall, fol. 208. ths. Comines, liv, 3. chap. 5, j Hal, fol..20g.-... 
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985 Se viſe, and nnn. bed, heard the cry of war, nn Chap. XX H. 
the Lancaſtrian party... Lord: Haſtings, his chamberlain; informed him of the 
danger, and urged him to make his eſcape by ſpeedy flight from an army, where 
- he had ſo many concealed enemies, and where few-ſeemed to be zealouſly attach- 
ed to his ſervice. He had juſt time to get on horſeback, and to hurry with 
ſmall retinue to Lynne, in Norfolk, where he luckily found ſome; ſhips ready, on e | 
board which he preſently embarked . And after this manner, the carl of War- 3 DOT 
wic, in no longer ſpace chan eleven een his firſt ee Was left entire | 
maſter. of the kingdom. F 
Bur Edward's danger did en wich bis armee "The Eaſterlingy'6 or 
Hanſe· Towns were then at war both with France and England; and ſome ſhips 
of theſe people, hovering on the .Engliſh- coaſt, eſpied the King's veſſels, and 
gave, chace to them; nor was it without extreme difficulty, that he made his 
eſcape into the port of Alcmaer in Holland. He had fled from England with ſuch 
Precipitation, that he had carried nothing of value along with him; and the only 
fTeward. which he could beſtow on the captain of the vtſſel, that brought him 
cover, Was a robe, lined with ſables; promiſing him an ample ede . if 
fortune ſhould ever become more propitious to im t. 
Ix is not likely, that Edward could be very fond of preſenting kimſelf in chte 115 
lamentable condition before the duke of Burgundy; and that having fo ſudden. 
Ix, aſter his Crt ARE loſt all footing in his 6wn kingdom, he could be in- 
7 {ſible to the ridicule,” which muſt attend him in the eyes of that prince. The 
duke, on his part, was no leſs embarraſſed how he ſhould receive the dethroned 
monarch. As he had ever bornè a greater affection to the houſe of Lancaſter 
thban to chat of Tork, nothing but political views had engaged him to contract 
an alliance with · the latter family; and he foreſaw, that probably the revolution 
in England would now turn this alliance againſt him, and render the reigning 
family in that kingdom his implacable and jealous enemy. For this reaſon, when 
dhe. firſt rumor of that event reached him, attended with the circumſtance of 
Edward's death, he ſeemed rather pleaſed: with the + cataftrophe;; and it was no 
agreeable, diſappointment to find, that he muſt either undergo the burthen of 
ſupporting an exiled prince, or the diſbonour of abandoning ſo near a relation . 
He began, already to ſay, that his connexions were with the kingdom of Eng- 
land, not with the King; and that it was indifferent to him, whether the name 
_ of Edward or . beet. was employed in the articles e wm, 
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Chap. XXII. ſentiments were continually itengthebod by the ſubſequent events. Mete ur 


1470. 


deputy governor of Calais, | the? he had been confirmed in His eommand by Ed- 


ward, and even received an annual penfion from the duke of Burgundy on ac 
count of his fidelity: to the crown *, no ſooner: ſaw his old maſter, Warwic, re. 
inſtated in authority, than he declared for him, and with great demonſſrations 


af Zealand attachment, put the whole garriſon in his livery f. And the intel- 


ligence, which the dulce received every day from en en to PO. 
nan entire and full ſettlement in the family of: Lancaſter, * Of n 208 


Henry VI. 
reſtored. 


IMMEDIATELY after Edward's flight had left the kingdom Sat at Waris | 
diſpoſal, that nobleman haſtened to London; and taking Henry from his con- 


| finement in the Tower, into which he had been the chief cauſe of throwing him, 


he proclaimed him King with great ſolemnity. A parliament was ſurnmioned in 


the name of that prince to meet at Weſtminſter ; and as this aſſembly could 


pretend to no liberty amidſt ſuch enraged factions, governed by ſuch an impe- 
tuous ſpirit as War wie, their votes were entirely dictated by the ruling party . 
The treaty with Margaret was here fully executed: Henry was recognized for 
lawful King; but his incapacity for government being avowed, the 
entruſted to Warwic and Clarence till che majority of prince Kd ward and in de- 
fault of that prince's iſſue, Clarence was declared ſueceſſor ta che erm. The 
uſual buſineſs alſo of reverſals went on without oppoſition : Exery ſtatute, made; 
during the reign of Edward, was repealed z that prince was: declared ta be an 


uſurper; he and his adherents were attainted à and in particular, Richard; duke 


of Gloceſter, his younger hrother; All the attainders of the Lancaſtrians, tlie 
dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, the earls of Richmond, - Pembroke," Oxſurd and 


Ormond, were reverſed; and every one was reſtored, he had Were hos 


nours or fortune, by his former adherenge/'to. the cauſe of Henn. 

Tux ruling party were, more ſparing in their-executions,/ a e 
any revolution during thoſe violent times. The only victim oi diſtinction was 
John Tibetot, earl of Worceſter, conſtable of England. This accompliſhed per- 


| for, born in an age and nation where the nobility valued themſelves om ignorance 


235 their privilege, and left learning to monlæs and ſchoolmaſters, for hem in- 
deed the ſpurious erudition that prevailed, was beſt fitted, had been ſtruck with 
cke firſt rays. of true ſcience, hich began to penetrate from the ſouth, and had 
been zealous, by his exhortations and enample, to propagate the love of letters 
among his unpoliſned countrymen.. It is pretended, that knowledge had not pro- 
duced on this nobleman himſelf, the effect which lo natarally. attends: My. of hu- 
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mantuliſg the tempel, undd ſoſtening the heart 1 arid that he Had entpet the Gap. XI. 
Lancaſtriatis againſt him, by the ſeverities which he exerciſed upon them, duting 1470. 

the ipreyalence of his own party. He endeavoured to conceal himſelf Ader the 

flight of Edward ; but was caught on the top of a tree in the foreſt of Weyb ridge. 
was conducted to London, tried before the earl of Oxford, condemned and e- 

ecuted. All che other conſiderable Yorkiſts either fled beyond ſea, or took ſhelter 

in ſanctuaries ; where the eceleſiaſtical privileges offered them protection. In Lon- 

don alone, it is computed, that no leſs than 2000 perſons ſaved themſelves in this 
manner i and among the reſt, Edward's e n wt RI: „ das 
ſon, called by his father's name f. | 


-Quzzn Margaret, the other rival Gee bad e re in _— | 
but on receiving intelligence of War wie's ſucceſs,- was preparing with prince Ed- 
ward for her journey. All the baniſhed Lancaftriatis flocked to her; and among 

_ the'reſt, the duke of Somerſet, ſon to the duke beheaded after the battle of Hex- 
ham. This nobleman, who had long been regarded as head of the party, had 
Hed into the Low Countries on the diftcomfiture of his friends; and as he concealed 
his name and quality, he had languiſhed in the moſt extreme want and indigence. 
Philip de Comines tells us 6, that he hitnſelf there ſaw him, as well as the duke 
of. Exeter, in a condition no better than that of the meaneſt beggar ; till being 
diſcovered by Philip duke of Burgundy, they had ſmal} penſions allowed them, 
and were living in filence and obſcurity, when the ſucceſs of their party called 
mem from their retreat. But both Somerſet and Margaret were detained by | $4 
- contrary winds, from reaching England i, till a new revolution in that kingdom, ne hk 
0 leſa ſudden and furprizing tlian the chal a them into eater miſery | 
than that from which they had juſt emerged. 


Tu the duke of Burgundy, by neglecting Edvard, and On court to the 
| eſtabliſhed government, had endeayoured to conciliate the friendſhip of the Lan- 
eaſtrians, he found that they had not fucceeded to his wiſh ; and the antient con- 

' - Hexions between the King of France, and the earl of Warwic, ſtill held him in 
great doubt and anxiety 4. This nobleman, too haſtily regarding Charles as his 
determined enemy, had ſent over to Calais a body of 4000 men, who committed: 

| inroads on the Low-countries ® ; and the duke of Burgundy ſaw himſelf in dan» 
ger of being oppreſſed by the united arms of France and of England. He re- 
ſolved therefore to grant ſome affiftance to his brother-in-law ; but in ſuch a co- 


vert manner, as ſhould give the leaſt offence poſſible to the ein of Eng- 


. Hall, fol. 210, Stowe, p. 422. ++ Comines, liv, 3. chap. 7: (i 2 Hall, fol, 710. 
_— p. 423. Holingſhed, p. 677. Grakion, g. 690. Lie. 3. chap. 4. | Graf 
ton, p. * Polyd. r p. 525. 4 Hall, fol. 205; ® Comines, liv. 3. chap, 6. 
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Chap XXII. land. He equipped four large veſſels, in the name of ſome private merchants, atTerveer 


1471. 


in Zealand; and cauſing fourteen ſhips to be ſecretly hired of the Eaſterlings, he de- 
liyered this ſmall ſquadron, to Edward, who, receiving alſo a ſum of money from 
the duke, immediately ſet ſail for England. No ſooner was Charles informed uf 
his departure, than he iſſued a proclamation inhibiting all his ſubjects to give him 
cCountenance or aſſiſtance ?; an artiſice which could not blind the eatl of Warwie, 
but which might ſerve as a decent «rv 1 * Was io TOR pets 
friendſhip. with the houſe of Burgundy. | 4198 wle 

\EpwasD, impatient to take revenge of his enemies; 8 to recover bis loſt 
authority, made an attempt to land with his forces, which exceeded not 2000 
men, on the coaſt of Norfolk z but being there repulſed , he ſailed northwards, 


25th March, and diſembarked at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire; Finding, that the new magiſtrates, - 


returns. 


who had been placed in authority by the earl af Warwic, kept the people from 
Joining him, he pretended, and even made oath, that he came not to challenge the 
crown, but only the inheritance of the houſe of Tork, which of right yay 
ta him, and that he did not intend to raiſe a civil war in the kingdom . ö 
artizans every moment flocked to his ſtandard: He was admitted into the — 


y York. &: And he was ſoon in a ſituation, which gave him hopes of ſucceſyin/all 


his claims and pretenſions. The marquis of Montague commanded in the north - 


ern counties; but from ſome: myſterious reaſons, which, as well as many other 


important tranſactions in that age, no hiſtorian has cleared up, be totally neglected 
the beginnings of an inſurrection, which he ought to have eſteemed ſo ſormid 
able J. Warwic aſſembled an army at Leiceſter, with an intention of meeting 
and of giving battle to the enemy but Edward, by taking another road, paſſed 
him unmoleſted, and preſented himſelf before the gates of London. Had he 
here been refuſed admittance, he was totally ruined; But there were many cauſes, 
which inclined the citizens to favour. him. His numerous friends, iſſaing forth . 
from their ſanctuaries, were active in his cauſe; many rich merchants, ho had 
formerly lent him money, ſaw no other chance for their payment but his reſtora- 
tion; the city-dames, who had been liberal of their favours to him, and. who 


ſtill retained an affection for this young and gallant prince, ſwayed their buſbands 


and friends in his behalf .; and above all, the archbiſhop of Vork, Warwic's 


4ath Apr. 


; brother, to whom the care of the City was committed, had ſecretly, from unknown 


reaſons, entered into a correſpondence With him, and he faciliazed. Miva, * 


+ Comines, liv. 3: chap: 6. f Holingthed, p. 679. 1 Hall fol 214, " Habiog 
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 Giſfion into Sud. Tbe moſt likely cauſe; which can be ian for thoſe On Xie 
multiphed infidelities, even in the family itſelf of Nevil, is the ſpirir of faction, 
which} When it becomes inveterate, it is very difficult for any man entirely to 5 
hake off. "Theſe perſons, who had long diſtinguiſbed themſelves in the York _ 
party, were unable to act with zeal and cordiality for the ſupport of the Lancaf. 
trians; and they were inclined, by every proſpect of favour or accommodation; | 
offered them by Edward, to return to their antient connexions. However this 
may be, Edward's entrance into London, made him maſter not only of that rich 
and powerful city, but alſo of the perſon of Henry, who, deſtined to be the 
- perpetual ſport of fortune, thus fell again into the hands of his enemies. 
Ix appears not, that Warwic, during his ſhort adminiſtration, which had con- 
tinued only ſix months, had been guilty of any unpopular acts, or had any wiſe 
deſerved to forfeit that general favour, with which he had ſo lately overwhelmed 
Edward. But this prince, who was formerly the defendant, was now the ag- 
greſſor; and baving overcome the difficulties, which always attend the beginnings 
of an inſurrection, poſſeſſed many advantages above his enemy: His partizans 
were actuated by that zeal and courage, which the notion of an attack inſpires; 
his opponents were intimidated for a like reaſon ; every one, who had been dif- 
appointed in the hopes, which he had entertained from War wic's elevation, either 
beeame a cool friend, or an open enemy to that nobleman; and each malecontent, 
from whatever cauſe, proved an aceeſſion to Edward's army. The King, there; 
fore found himſelf in a condition to face the earl of Warwic, who, being re- 
inforced by his ſon-in-law, the duke of Clarence, and his brother the marquis 
of Montague, took poſt at Barnet, in the neighbourhood of London. The ar- 
rival of Queen Margaret was every day expected, who would hive drawn toge · 
ther all the true Lancaſtrians, and have brought a mighty acceſſion to Warwic? 8 
forces: But this very conſideration proved a motive to the earl rather to hurry on 
2 detiſive action, than to ſhare the victory with rivals and antient enemies, who, 
he foreſaw, would, in caſe of ſucceſs, claim the chief merit in the enterprize 425 | 
But while his jealouſy was all directed towards that ſide, he overlooked the dan- © 
- © . gerous infidelity of friends, who lay the neareſt to his boſom. His brother, 
Montague; who had lately temporized, ſeems now to have remained lincerely 
attached to the intereſts of his family: But his ſon in-law, tho' bound to him by 
every tye of honour and gratitude, tho? he ſhared the power of the regency, tho?” 
he had been inveſted by Warwic in all the honours and patrimony of the hbuſe of 
Vork, reſolved to fulfil the ſecret. engagements, which he had formerly taken 
d weden, and to ſupport the intereſts of his own. family: He —_— to- 


% 
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Jup, dhe King in the-night- dime, and carried over a bady of 12000 Wen along win 


him *, Warwic was now too far advanced to retreat; and as he rejected with 
Aiſdein all terms of peace offered him by Edward and Clarence, he was obliged 


-14th April. to hazard a general engagement. The battle was. fought with great obſtinacy en 
bes get lee both ſides: The two armies, in imitation of their leaders, exerted uncommon acts 


of Warwic. of valour: And the victory remained long undecided; between them. But an ac- 


cident threw at laſt the balance to the ſide of the Yorkiſts. Edward's cognifance 
was a ſun; that of Warwic a ſtar with rays; and the miſtineſs of the morning 


rendering it difficult to diſtinguiſh, them, John earl of Ouford, who fought on 


the ſide of the Lancaſtrians, was, by. miſtake, attacked by his friends, and chaced 
off the field of battle F. Warwic, contrary to his more uſual practice, engaged 


that day on foot, reſolving to ſhow. his army, that he maant to ſhare every fortune 


with them, and he was; {lain in the thickeſt of the engagement : His brother 
underwent the ſame ſate: And as Edward had iflued orders not to give any quar- 
ter, a great and undiſtioguiſhed laughter was made e ee 
about 1300 on the ſide of the conquerors. nta the 

Tux ſame day that this deciſive battle was fought 1, Que ions ne 
ſon, now about eighteen. years of age, and: a very promiſing youth, arrived at 
Weymouth, ſupported by a ſmall body of French forces. When this pririceſs 


received intelligence of her huſband's captivity, and of the defeat and death of 


the carl of Warwic, her courage, which had ſupported her under fo many diſaf 
trous events, here quite left her; and ſhe immediately foreſaw all the diſmal con- 


ſequences of this calamity. She took ſanctuary at firſt in the abbey of Beaulieu .; 


but being encouraged by the appearance of Tudor, earl of Pembroke, and Courts 


ney. carl of Devonſhire, of the lords Wenloc; and St. John, with other men of 


rank, who, exhorted her ſtill to hope for ſucceſs,. ſhe, reſumed her former ſpirit; 
and determined to defend to the utmoſt the ruins, of her fallen fortunes. | She ad 
vanced thro? the. counties of Devon, Somerſet, and Gloceſter, encreaſing her ar- 
my on each day's march; but was at laſt overtaken by the rapid and expeditious 


Batdle of Teu. Edward, at Teukeſbury, on the banks of the Severne, The Lancaſtrians were 


keſbury. 
4th May. 


here totally defeated : The earl of Devonſhire and lord Wenloc, were killed in 
the field: The duke of. Somerſet, and about twenty other perſons of diſtinct ion, 
having taken ſhelter in a church, were furraunded, dragged out, and immediately 
beheaded : About gooo of their aA in huitle; And the e was enti 
diſperſed. 8 | | ; 1:53. 


* Graſton, p. 700. cases liv. 3. chap. 7. Leland' Collect. vol. 2. P- 805. e Hing 
ton, p. 449 1 Comines, liv. 3. chap. 7. $ Hall, fol. 218. -|- Leland's Collect. 


vol. 2. p. 506. + Hall, fol. 219. Habington, p. 451. Grafton, p. * Poly. Virg. p. 328. 
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e W and her ſon were taken priſoners, and n the King, Chap. XXII. 
8 aſked the prince, after an inſulting manner, how he dared to invade. his do-: © 
minions? The young prince, more mindful of his high birth than of his preſent 
fortune, replied, that he came thither to claim his juſt inheritance, The unge- 
netous Edward, inſenſible to pity, ſtruck him on the face with his gauntlet; and 
the dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter, lord Haſtings and ſir Thomas Gray, taking 
the blow as a ſignal for farther violence, hurried the Prince into the next apart- 
ment, and there diſpatched him with their daggers *, Margaret was thrown. in- 
to the Tower: King Henry expired in that confinement a few days after the battle Murder of 
of Teukeſbury but whether he died of a natural or violent death is uncertain, erg 
Is is pretended, and was generally believed, that the duke of Gloceſter killed 21ſt May. 

him with his own hands : But the univerſal odium under which that prince's 
, memory deſervedly labours, inclined perhaps the nation to aggravate his crimes 8 5 
without any ſufficient authority. It is certain, however, that Henry's. death was 22% 
very ſudden ;. and tho' he laboured before under an ill ftate of health, this cir- 
_ cumſtance, joined to the general manners of the age, gave a very natural ground 
"of. ſuſpicion z which was rather increaſed than diminiſhed, by the expoling of his 
body to public view. That precaution ſerved only to recal many ſimilar inſtances 
in the Engliſh hiſtory, and to ſuggeſt the compariſon, | 
Arx the hopes of the Lancaſtrians ſeemed now to be utterly extinguiſhed. | 
Every legitimate prince of that family was dead: Almolt all the great leaders of 
the party had periſhed i in battle or on the ſcaffold : Jaſper, earl of Pembroke, who 
was levying forces in Wales, diſperſed his army, when he reccived intelligence of 
the battle of Teukeſbury; and he fled into Brittany with his nephew, the young 
earl of Richmond r. The baſtard of Falconbrige, who had levied ſome forces, 
and advanced to London during Edward's abſence, was repulſed ; his men deſerted 
him; he was taken priſoner and immediately executed 9: And peace being now 
fully reſtored to the nation, a parliament was ſummoned, which ratificd, as 11 =? 
all che acts of the victor, and recognized his legal authority. 1 6th Oar, 
8 Bur this prince, who had been ſo firm and active, and intrepid N 
courſe of adverſity, was. ſtill unable to reſiſt the allurements of a proſperous for- 
tune; and he wholly devaged himſelf as before, to pleaſure and amuſement; after 
he became entirely maſter of his kingdom, and had no longer any enemy who 
could give him anxiety or alarm. He recovered, however, by this gay and in- 
 offealive Four of life, and by his eaſy, familiar manners, that Popularity, which 


| 's Hall, fol. 221. | Habjngion p. 483. Uglingthed, f. 688. Polyd. Virg. p. 930. 7 4k co- 
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Chap- XXIL it is natural to imagine, he bad loſt by the repeated crueſtics' extrciſed/ apud his 


1472. 


1474 8 


enemies; and the example alſo of his jovial feſtivity, ſerved to abate the ſuymer 


actimony of faction among his ſubjects, and to reſtore the ſocial diſpoſition, which 


had been ſo long interrupted between the oppoſite parties. All men ſeemed to be 
fully ſatisfied with the preſent government; and the memory of paſt calamities 
ſerved only to ĩmpreſs the people more ſtrongly wich a ſenſe of their allegiance, 

and with the reſdłution of r en M en hazard of reviewing fork | 
direful ſcenes. 


Bor while the King was thus indulging bim In plecire] by Wis rouzel 


from the lethargy by a proſpect of foreign conqueſts, which, it is probable, his 


deſire of popularity, more than the ſpirit of ambition, had made him covet. 
Tho? he deemed himſelf very little beholden to the duke of Burgundy, for the 
reception which that prince had given him during his exile *, the political interefts 
of their ſtates maintained ftill a cloſe connexion between them; and they agreed 
to Unite their arms in making a powerful invaſion on France. A league was 
formed, in which Edward ſtipulated to pals the ſeas with an army, exceeding 
10,000 men, and to invade the French territories : Charles promiſed to join him 


Vith all his forces: The King was to challenge the crown of France, and to ob- 
| tain at leaſt the provinces of Normandy and Guienne : The duke was to acquire 


Champaigne and ſome other territories, ind 9 Fer l h dee e fob the 
burthen of homage to the crown of France: And neither party was to make 
-peace without the conſent of the other +. They were the more encouraped to 


hope for ſucteſs from this league, as the count de St. Pol, conſtable of France, 
ho was miſter of St. Quintin, and ſome towns on the Somme, had ſecretly pro- 


* miled them his aſſiſtance ; and there were * * i 
Nn ts ent ind the confederacy. | 


* profpct'of 4 French war was ann e CEP Eng segen 
open their purſes, às far as the habits of that age would permit. They 
dich Kama of rents, or to ſhillings in the pound; which muſt have 
been very inaccurately levied, ſince it produced only ga, 460 pounds; and they 
added to this ſupply a whole fiftcenth, and three quarters of another : But as 


the King deemed theſe ſums ſtill unequal to the undertaking, he attempted to le- 


vy money by the way of bene volenre; u ſort of exaction, which, except during 
the reign of Henry III. had ſcarce ever been practited in former times, and whiich, 
ene, ee | 


® Comines, liv. 3. chap. 7. nen, ol. ui r bes cen ca t Sees, 
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nn The clauſes, anvexed, to the W ſhow Chap. XX1L. 
ſufficiently the ſpirit of the nation in this teſpect. The money levied by the fil. 

toenth was not to be put into the King's hands, but to be kept in religious houſes; 
and if the expedition into France did not take place, it was immediately to be 
refunded to the people. After theſe grants, the parliament was diſſolved, which. 

had ſat near two years and a half, and had OTE", 17s | 
Rn HG A FHP ce ng 


Tux King paſſed over to Calais with an army of 1500 men at arms, and 15000 5. 
archers attended with all the chief nobility of England, who, prognoſticating f Lara of 
future ſucceſſes from the paſt, were eager to appear in this great theatre of * 
nour +... But all their ſanguine hopes were damped, when they found, on enter- 
ing the French territories, that neither the conſtable opened his gates to them, | 
nor did the duke of Burgundy bring them the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance. That prince, 
tranſported by his ardent temper, had carried all his armies to a great diſtance, 

and had employed them in wars on the frontiers of Germany, and againſt the duke 
3" of Lorrain; and tho he came in perſon. to Edward, and endeavoured to apolo- 
A gize for this breach of treaty, there was no proſpect that they would be able this cam- 
-Paign to make a conjunction with the Engliſh. This circumſtance gave great diſ- 

. guſt to the King, and inclined him to bearken to choſe advances, Wr (in 

. continually made him for an accommodation. wh 

THAT monarch, more ſwayed by political views than by the point of honour, 

_ deemed, no ſubmiſſions too mean, which could” free him from enemies, who had 
proved fo formidable to his predeceſſors, and who, united to ſo many other ene- 
, mies, might ſtiff ſhake the well eſtabliſhed government of France. It appears from Co- 
mines, that discipline was, at this time, very ĩmperfrct among the Engliſh; and chat 
their civil wars, tho? long continued, yet, being always decided by hafty battles, - 
bad ſtill left them ignorant of the i 5 which the military art was be- 
Finning to receive upon the continent T. But as Lewis was ſenſible, that the 
Warlike genius of the people would ſoon render them excellent ſoldiers, he was far 

from deſpiſing them for their preſent want of experience; and he employed all 
is art to detach them from their alliahce with Burgundy. When Edward ſent 

|  @ herald to claim the crown of France, and to carry him a defiance in cafe of re- 
: ee ſo far from anſwering to this bravado in like haughty terms, he replied 
Vith great temper, and even made the herald a conſiderable preſent 9 "He took 


Fall, fol. 226. Habington, p. 461. Grafton, p. 719. Fabian, fol. 22 l. 
I Comines, liv, 4. chap, 3. This author ſays, (chap. 11 ) dare King mptully brought over ame 
of the ticket of ky gets, who, he knew, would be ſoon tired of the war, and would promote 

# propoſals of peace, which he foreſaw, would Toon become neceffary. 
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Chap XXII. afterwards an opportunity of fending a herald-to the 1 and ae 
1475 him directions to apply to the lords Stanley and Howard, who, he heard, were 
29th Auguſt, friends to peace, he deſired the good offices of theſe noblemen in promoting an 
| accommodation with their maſter ®. As Edward was now fallen into like: diſpa- 
ſitions, a truce was ſoon concluded on terms rmore advantageous 1 than honourable 
to Lewis. He ſtipulated to pay Edward immediately 75,000 crouns, on con- 
dition that he ſhould withdraw his army from France, and promiſed to pay him 
| 50,000 crowns a year during their joint lives: It was added, that the Davphin, 
Peace of When of age, ſhould marry Edward's eldeſt daughter +. In order to ratify this 
Pecquignte. treaty, the two monarchs agreed to have a perſonal interview; and for this pur- 2 
poſe, ſuitable preparations were made at Pecquigni near Amiens: A cloſe rail 
was drawn acroſs a bridge in that place, with no larger intervals than would al- 
low the arm to paſs; a precaution which was uſed to prevent a like accident with 
that which happened to John duke of Burgundy in his conference with the Dau- 
phin at Montereau. Edward and Lewis came to the oppoſite ſides; conferred 
privately together; and having confirmed their 1 and N my | 
mutual civilities, they ſoon after parted}. 


Lzw1s was anxious not only to gain the King's friendſhip 3 but alſo har of the 
nation, and of all the conſiderable perſons in the Engliſh court. He beſtowed 
- penſions, to the amount of 16,000 crowns a year, on ſeveral 'of the King's fa- 
| vouritesz on lord Haſtings two thouſand crowns ; on lord Howard and others 
3 | in proportion; and theſe great miniſters were not aſhamed thus to receive 
| from a foreign prince $. As the two armies, after the concluſion of the truces 
remained ſome time in the neighbourhood of each other, the Engliſh were not 
only admitted freely into Amiens, where Lewis reſided, but had alſo all their 
charges defrayed, and had wine and victuals furniſhed them in every inn, with- 
out any payments being demanded. They focked thither in ſuch multitudes, 
that once above nine thouſand of them were in the town, and they might have 
made themſelves maſters of the King's perſon ; but Lewis, concluding from their 
careleſs and diſſolute manner of living, that they had no bad intentions, was care- 
ful not to betray the leaſt ſigns of fear or jealouſy. And when Edward, in- 
formed of this diſorder, deſired: him to ſhut the gates againſt them; he replied, 
that he would never agree to exclude the Engliſh from the place where he reſid- 
ed; but Edward, if he pleaſed, might recall them, and place his own officers at 
the gates of Amiens to . their returning l. ee 
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to make imprudent advances, which coſt him afterwards ſome pains to evade. In 
the conference at Pecquigni, he had ſaid to Edward, that he wiſhed to have a viſit 


from him at Paris; chat he would there endeavour to amuſe him with the ladies A 


and that, in caſe any offences were then committed, he would aſſign him the car- 


dinal of Bourbon for confeſſor, who, from fellow. feeling, would not be over and 
above ſevere in the penances, which he would injoin. This hint made deeper 


impreſſions than Lewis intended. Lord Howard, who accompanied him back 


to Amiens, told him, in confidence, that, if he was ſo diſpoſed, it would not 
be impoſſible to perſuade Edward to take a journey with him to Paris, where 
they might make merry together. Lewis pretended at firſt not to hear this offer; 


but on Howard's repeating it, he expreſſed his concern, that his wars with the 
duke of Burgundy would not permit him to attend his royal gueſt, and do him 
mn honours he intended. Edward,” ſaid he privately to Comines, is a ve- 

* ry handſome and a very amorous. prince : Some lady at Paris may like him as 
well as he ſhall do her; and may invite him to return in another manner. It 

js better that the ſea ſhould be between us.“ . 2 2 

Tuns treaty did very little honour to either of theſe. Klan thy 1 Gone 
the imprudence of Edward, who had taken his meaſures ſo ill with his allies, as to 
be obliged, after ſuch expenſive preparations, to return without making any ac- 
quiſitions, equivalent to them: It ſnowed the want of dignity in Lewis, who, 
rather than run the hazard of 2 battle, agreed to ſubje his kingdom to a tribute, 


and thus acknowledge the ſuperiority of a neighbouring prince, poſſeſſed of much 


leſs power and territory than himſelf. But as Lewis made intereſt the ſole teſt of 
| honour, he thought, that all the advantages of the treaty, were on his ſide, and 
chat he had over-reached Edward by. ſending. him out of F. rance on ſuch eaſy 


terms. For this reaſon, he was very ſolicitous to conceal his triumph; and he 


ſtrickly enjoined his courtiers never to ſhow the Engliſh the leaſt ſign. of mockery 
or tidicule againſt them. But he did not himſelf very carefully obſerve ſo pru- 
y a rule: He could not forbear, one day, in the joy of his heart, throwing out 


ſome raillery on the eaſy ſimplicity of Edward and his council: When he perceiv- - 


ed, that he was overheard by a Gaſcon, who bad ſettled in England. He was 
immediately ſenſible of the blunder z ſent a meſſage to the gentleman; and of- 
fered him ſuch advantages in his own country, as engaged him to remain in 
r Fe 1 is but juſt, ſaid he, tbat I pay the penalty of my talkativeneſsF.. 
Tux moſt honourable part of Lewis's treaty with Edward was the ſtipulation, 
for the liberty of queen Margaret, who, tho? after the death of her huſband and: 


Cannes liv. 4. 5 10. Habiogton, p. 469. f + Comines, liy, 3. Chap. 10. & 
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1. fon, ſhe Sold ub longer be formidable to che government, was ſtil} detained in 

cuſtody by Edward. Lewis paid fifty thouſand crons for her ranſdm; and thut 
princeſs, who had been {6 active in the ſtage of the world, and who had expe 
rienced fuch a variety of fortune, paſſed the reſt of Her days in tranquillity and 
privacy, till the year 1482, when ſhe died: An admirable princeſs,” but more il. 


Juſtrious by her utidaunted ſpirit in adverſity, than by her moderation in proſpe- 


rity, She ſeems neither to have enjoyed the virtues, nor deem ſubjeR to the 
weikiefſes of her ſex; and was as much tainted with the ferociey, as endowed 


f With the courage, of that barbarous age, in which me vet. 


Tao Edward had ſo little reafon to be fatisfied' with the conduct of the duke 
of Burgundy, he reſerved to that prince a power of acceding to the treiry of 


Amiens: But Charles, when the offer was made him, baughtily replied, chat be 


Was able to ſupport himſelf without the aſſiſtance of England, and that he would 


4477. 


make no peace with Lewis, till three months after Edward's return into his ow 
country. This prince poſſeſſed all the ambition and courage of a 'conqueror 3 


but being defective in policy and prudence, qualities no leſs eſſential, he was un- 
fortunate in all his enterprizes; and periſhed at Taft in battle againſt the 'Swils ®'; 
à people, whom he defpiſet, and who, tho* brave and free,” had hitherto bten in 
2 manner overlooked in the general ſyſtem of Europe. This event, which hap- 


ned in the year 1477, produced a great alteration in the views of all the'prin- 
es, and was attended with conſequences "which were felt for amy generations. 
Charles left only one daughter, Mary, by his firſt wife 5 and chis 


beiag 
heir of his opulent and extenſrve domimions, was courted: by all the Potentates of 


Chriſtendom, who contended with each other for the poſſeſnon of Io rich a prize. 


Lewis, the head of her family, might, by a proper application, have obrained 


is match for the Dauphin, and Have thereby united to the erown of France all 


the pkovinees of the Low Countries, together with Burgundy, Artois, and Pie- 


cardy ; which would at once have rendered his kingdom an overmatch forall 
his neighbours. But a man wholly intereſted is as rare as one entirely-endowed 
"with the oppoſite virtue; and Lewis, tho” impregnable to all the ſentiments of 
1 and friendſhip, was, on this occafion, carried from the road of erue po- 
licy by the paſſions of animoſity and revenge. He had imbibed ſo deep a ba- 
tred Fe che houſe of Burgandy; chat he choſe rather to fubdue the princeſs-by 


Force" of arms, than unite her to his family by marriage: He-conqueredithe'dut- 


chy of Burgundy and chat part of Picardy, which had been ceded to Phihp the 


- Good'by the treaty of Arras: But he forced. the ſtates of the Netherlands co be- 
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+ they, looked for prore diam in their preſent difreſſex; And Chas. *. 


by theſe means, France loſt the opportunity, .which-ſhe, never could cecprer, of - 
mak ing that important acquiſition of power and betritt. PR 
Dont (this intereſting criſis, Edward was no:leſs defective/in W eee 
uns no leſs; actuated ty private paſſions, uaworthy of d ſovereign and a ſtateſ- 
man. Jealonfy ef his brother, Clatence, had cauſed him to neglect the advan- 
des which were made of matrying thati prince, nom a widewer, (o the heireſs ff 
Burguody *; and he ſent her propoſals of eſpauſiug Anthony earl ef Rivers, bro- 
ter to his queen, who ffill netained an entire aſcendant over him, But the match 
uns rejected with diſdain ; and Edward ſetting this treatment of his brother 
in lau, permimed Lewis to procced: without "interruption: in his conqueſts over 
chat defenceleſs ally. Any ptetende ſuffced him ſor giving himſelf up entitely 
vo indolende and pleaſure, which wert now become his culing paſſions. The on- 
ly Object, which divided his attention, was the improving the revenues of the 
crown, which had been extremely dilapidated by the nece ſſities or negligence of 
his predeceſſors; and ſome-of his expedients for that! purpoſe, tho!naknown'to 
vs, were deemed, during the tine, oppreſſi ue to the: peaple . The detail of 
private wrohgs naturally eſcapes the notice of hiſtdty g but an act of tyranny, of 
 mhich-Edward was guiky in his own family, has been ee e 4 eh 
totiang, and has met with very; general and deſerved cenſure. | 


Dur duke of Clarence, by all his ſervices in deſerting W Ai Tad TEL | 
able to recover the King's friendſhip, which he had forfeited by his former con- ecution of the 
 Federacy with chat nableman. He was full regarded at oourt a8 A man of a. dan- date of Cla- 


gerous and a fickle character ; and the imprudent openneſs and violence of his tem- 
per, tho” it rendered him much lefs dangerous, tended extremely to multiply 
his enemies, and to enrage them againſt him. Among theſe, he had had che 
mis fortune to give diſpleaſure to the qusen herſelf, as well as to his brother, the 
duke of Gloceſter, a ptince of the deepeſt policy, of the moſt unrelenting ambi- 
tion, and the leaſt ſcrupulous in the means which he employed for the attain- 

ment of his pernicious purpoſes. A combination between theſe potent adverſa- 
_ries being ſecretly; formed againſt Clarence, it vas determined to begin with at- 
tacking his friends ; in hopes, that, if he patiently ſuffered: this injury, his pu- 
ſillanimity would diſhonour him in the eyes of the public; if he made reſiſtance 
and expreſſed roſemment, his paſſion would betray him into meaſures, which 
might give them advantages againſt him. The King, hunting one day in the 

park of Thomas Burdet of Arrow, in Warwickſhire, had killed a white buck, 


5) pdlya, beg, Hall, fol. 240. Holingſtied; p. 903. Habington, p. 474. ee 
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. . "fic Was a a great favourite of the oWter; and Burdet, vext at the Johig? woke 
into a pation, and wiſhed the horns of the deer in the belly of the perſon wh hal | 
_ adviſed the King to commit that infult upon him. This natural expreſſion of 
reſentment, which would have been overlooked or forgotten, had it come from 
any other perſon," was rendered' criminal and capital in that gentleman, by the | 
"Friendſhip i in which he hadithe misfortune to live with the duke of Clarence: He 
was tried for his life ; che judges and jury were found ſetvile enough to con- 
demn him and he was publickly beheaded at Tyburn for this pretended of- 
fence v. About the ſame time, one John Stacey, an ecclefiaſtic,” much connect- 
ed with the dokey! as well us with Burdet, was expoſed to a like iniquitous and 
barbarous perſecution This perſon, being more learned in mathematics and 
-aftronomy than was uſual in chat age, lay under the reproach of necromancy with 
the ignorant vbulgar ; and the tyrannical court laid hold of this popular rumor to 
effect his deſtruction. He was tried in a court of juſtice for that imaginary crime; 
many of the greateſt peers countenanced- the Een " 18 ae * 5 
was condemned, put to the torture, and executed. wh #41 
Tue duke of Clarence was alarmed, when he foand theſe 5 of TC: 
ereiſed on all around him: He reflected on the fate of the good duke of Gloce- 
ſter inthe laſt reign,” ho, after ſeeing the moſt infamous pretences employed for = 
the deſtruction of his neareſt eonnections, at laſt fell himſelf a victim to the ven- 6 
10. bis enemies. But Clarence, inſtead of ſecuring his own life againſt the | 
ks. _ preſent danget, by ſilence and reſerve, was open and loud in juſtifying the inno- 
cencc of his friends, and in exclaiming againſt the iniquity. of their perſecutors. 
The King, highly offended with his liberty, or uſing that pretence againſt him, 
committed him to the Tower ꝓ, ſummoned a parliament, and wed ms for his | 
Me before the houſe of peers, the ſupreme tribunal of the nation. ran - 
FT ux duke was accuſed of attaigning public juſtice, by Steeg as 1 
cence of men, who had been condemned in courts of judicature, and of inyeigh- 
ing againſt the iniquity of the King, who had given orders for their proſecu- 
tion d. Many raſh expreſſions were imputed to him, and ſome too reflecting on 
his brother's legitimacy ; but he was not accuſed of any overt act of treaſon; and 
even the truth of theſe ſpeeches may be doubted, ſince the liberty of judgment 
was taken from the court, by the King's appearing perſonally as his brother's ac- 
cuſer |, and pleading the cauſe againſt him. But a ſentence of condemnation, 
even when this ie ane Hot had not place, 15 A _ 


WA 
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quence, inithoſs eines; of any proſecution by the court or the prevailing party; Chap. XXII. 


and the duke of Clarence was accordingly pronounced guilty by the peers. The 
houſe of commons were no leſs laviſh and unjuſt: They both petitioned for the 
execution of the duke, and afterwards paſſed a bill of attainder againſt him “. 
The meaſures of the parliament, during that age, furniſh us with examples of a 
ſtrange contraſt of freedom and ſervility: They ſcruple to grant, and ſometimes refuſe 
toſthe King the ſmalleſt ſupplies, the moſt neceſſary for the ſupport of government 
even the moſt neceſſary for the maintenance of wars, for which the nation, as 
well as the parliament” itſelf, expreſſed a great fondneſs : But they never ſcruple 
to concur in the moſt flagrant act of injuſtice or tyranny, which falls on any in- 
dividual, however diſtinguiſhed by birth or merit. Theſe maxims, ſo ungener- 
ous, ſo oppoſite to all the principles of good government, ſo contrary to the practice 

of preſent parliaments, are very remarkable in all the tranſactions of the Eng- 
liſh. mine for mere "000M. a Oy after the PIs, in which we. are now 
engaged. 

Tat ably favour, which the King Sagte his brother after his end ses 
v2 to leave him the choice of his death; and he was privately drowned in 
« But of Matmeſey in the Tower: A whimſical choice, which implies that he had 
an extraordinary” paſſion for that liquor. The duke left two children, by the 
eldeſt daughter of the earl of 'Warwic, a ſon created an earl by his grandfather's 
title; and a daughter, afterwards counteſs of Saliſbury. Both this prince and 

princeſs were alſo unfortunate in their end, and died violent deaths; a fate which, 
for many years, attended almoſt all the deſcendants of the royal blood in England. 
There prevails a report, that a chief ſource of the violent profecution of the duke of 
Clarence; whoſe name was George, was. a current prophecy, that the King s ſons 


1477. 


13th Feb. 


ſhould be murdered by one, the firſt letter of whoſe name was G. + It is not 


impeMble, that in thoſe ignorant times, ſach a filly reaſon might have influ- 
ence: Bat it is more probable, that the whole ſtory is the invention of a fubſe 


bent! age, and founded on the murder of theſe children by the duke of Gldce? 
ter. Fons remarks, that at that time, the Engliſh were: -never Wanda ſome 


ſuperſtitious prophecy or other, by which they accounted for every event. 
ALL the glories of Edward's reign, terminated with+the civil wars; where his 


laurels too were extremely ſullied with blood, violence and cruelty. His ſpirit 


ſeems afterwards to be ſunk in indolence and pleaſure, or his meaſures were fruſ- 
trated by imprudence and the want of foreſight. There was no object of which he 
- was fondet than to bave all his daughters ſertled by ſplendid marriages, tho 


Stow, p. 430. Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 562. "+ Hall, fol. 239. Holingſhed, bs 793- 
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Cbap. XXII. moſt of theſe princklſes were yet in their infancy, and tho the completion of his 


1477. 


1482. 


April. 
1 
character of 


Edward IV. 


Gloceſter, attended by the duke of Albany, James's. brother, who had been 


and obliged the Scots to accept of a peace, by which they reſigned that fortreſa 
to Edward. This ſucceſs emboldened the King to think more ſeriouſly of a 


French war; but while he was making preparations for that enterprize, he was 
ſeized with a diſtemper, of which he expired in the forty ſecond year of his age, 
and the twenty third of his reign: A prince more ſplendid and ſhowy, than either 


views, it was obvious, muſt depend on numberleſs accidents, which were impoſ- 
ſible to be foreſeen or prevented. His eldeſt daughter, Elizabeth, was contract- 

ed to the Dauphin; his ſecond, Cicely, to the eldeſt ſon of James III. King of 
Scotland; his third, Anne, to Philip, the eldeſt ſon of Maximilian and the dut- 
cheſs of Burgundy; his fourth, Catharine, to John, ſon and heir to Ferdinand, 

King of Arragon, and Iſabella, Queen of Caſtile “. None of theſe projected 
matriages took place z and the King himſelf ſaw in his life-time the rupture of 
the firſt, that with the Dauphin, for which he had always diſcovered a peculiar 


fondneſs. Lewis, who paid no regard to treaties or engagements, found his ad- 


vantage in contracting the Dauphin to the princeſs Margaret, the daughter of 
Maximilian; and the King, notwithſtanding his indolence, prepared himſelf to 
revenge this indignity. The French monarch, eminent for prudence, as well as 
falſchood, endeavoured to guard againſt the blow; and by a proper diſtribution 


of preſents in the court of Scotland, he excited James to make war upon Eng- 


land. This weak prince, who lived on bad terms with his own nobility, and 
whoſe force was very unequal to the enterprize, levied an army; but when. they 
were preparing to enter England, the barons, conſpiring againſt his favourites, 
put them to death without trial; and the army preſently diſperſed... The duke of 


baniſhed his country, entered Scotland at the head of an army, took Berwic, 


prudent or virtuous; brave, tho? cruel ;. addicted to pleaſure, tho? capable of ac-- 
tivity in great emergencies ; and leſs fitted to prevent ills by wiſe precautions, . 


than to remedy them, after they took place by his vigour and enterprize. Be- 


| ſides five daughters, this King left two ſons; Edward, prince of Wales, his ſuc- 


ceeſſor, then i in his thirteenth year, and Richard, duke of. York, in his rend. 
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- Edward V State of t The carl of Rivers arrefled—— 


= Dull of Glocefter protefor—— Execution of lord Haſtings ———The pro- 


| caſtor aims at the Crown=—— Aſſumes the croun Murder of Ed- 
2 5 8080 V. and of the duke of York——Richard III. Duke of Buc- 


Hungbam diſcontented———The earl of Richmond—— Buckingham exe- 
cute Irugſon by the earl of Richmond Battle of FE 
= f OW? and character of Richard III. Sk 


EDWARD V. 


AURING the latter years of Edward IV. the nation, having, in a great Chop. iin 
meaſure, forgot the bloody feuds between the two Roſes, and acquieſcing 
3 in the eſtabliſhed government, was only agitated. by ſome court- court. 


_  thtrigues, which, being reſtrained by the authority of the King, ſeemed no wiſe 
to endanger the public tranquillity. Theſe intrigues aroſe from the perpetual 
riyalſhip between two parties; the one conſiſting of the Queen and her relations, 


particularly the earl of Rivers, her brother, and the marquiſs of Dorſet, her ſon; 
the other compoſed of the antient nobility, who envied the ſudden growth and 


unlimited credit of that aſpiring family . At the head of this latter party was 


the duke of Buckingham, a man of very noble birth, of ample poſſeſſions, of 


great alliances, of ſhining parts ; who, tho' he had married. the Queen's ſiſter, 


was too haughty to act in ſubſerviency to her inclinations, and aimed rather at 


maintaining an independant influence and authority. Lord Haſtings, the cham- 
bela, was another leader of the ſame party; and as this nobleman had, by his 
bravery and enterprize, as well as by his approved fidelity, acquired the confi- 
dence and favour of his maſter, he had been able, tho“ with ſome difficulty, to 


_ ſupport himſelf againſt the credit of the Queen. The lords Howard and Stanley | 
maintained a connexion with theſe two noblemen, and brought a: conſiderable ac-. 
ceſſion of influence * credit to their party. All the ether barons, who had no 
i V 81 T. More, p. 48. 
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Chap. XXIII. particular dependance on the Queen, adhered to the ſame intereſt and, the. peo- 


ez. 


ple in general, from their natural envy againſt the. ee Ae bore Of 
favour to the cauſe of theſẽ noblemen. 

Bur Edward knew, that, tho? he himſelf had 3 Kt to overawe thoſe * 
faclions, many diſorders might reſult from their conteſts during the minority of 
his ſon; and he therefore to care, in his: laſt illaeſs, to ſumman together ſeveral 
of the leaders on both ſides, and, by compoſing their antient quarrels, to pro- 
vide, as far as poſſible, for the future tranquillity of the g vernment. Aſter ex- 


preſſing his intentions, that his brother, the- duke of Glacęſter, then abſent in 


the north, ſhould... be. entruſted wich the regency, he: tecommended ton them 
peace and unanimity during the tender years of his ſon; repreſentec; ta them the 


dangers which muſt attend the continuance of their animoſities.; and engaged 


them to embrace each other with all the ſymptoms of the moſt cordial reconcili - 


ation. But this temporary or feigned” agreement Jaſted no longer than the King's | 
life: He had no ſooner expired, than the jealbuſies of the parties broke out 
afreſh : And each of them applied, by ſeparate meſſages, to _ duke of Gloceſ · 


Kh and endeavoured to acquire his favour and friendſhip. / 


Tanis prince, during his brother's lifetime, had endeavoured to live on rapes 3 


terms with both parties; and his high birth, his extenſive abilities, and his great 


ſervices, had enabled him to ſupport himſelf without falling into a dependance 


on either. But the new. fituation of affairs, when. the ſupreme power was devol- 


ved upon him, immediately changed all his meaſures; and he ſecretly deter- . 


mined to preſerve no longer that neutrality which he had hitherto maintained, His 


exorbitant ambition, unreſtrained by any principle either of juſtice or e g 5 


made him carry his views to the Poſſeſſion of the crown itfelf; and as this obje 

could not be attained without the rum of the Queen and her family, hie fell, 
without heſitation, into concert with the oppoſite party. But being ſenſible, 
that the moſt profound diſſimulation was requiſite to the effecting his criminal 


purpoſes, he redoubled his profeſſions of zeal and attachment to that princeſs 8 


and he gained ſuch credit with her, as to influence her conduct in a point, which, 


as it was of the utmoſt” importance,” was Ie Alputed'" between the oppoſſte . 


actions. 


Taz King, at the time of his Farber s death, reſided in the caſtle of * . | 
on the borders of Wales; whither he had been lent, that the influence of his pre- 


ſence might overawe the Welfh, and reſtore the tranquillity of that country, 


which had been diſturbed by ſome late commotions. His perſon was committed to. | 


the care of his uncle, the earl of e the moſt accompliſhed nobleman in 
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England; hf baving vnitet an uncommon taſte for literature s to great abilities Chap. XXtit. 


in buſineſs, and valöur in the fiel{, was intitled, by his talents, ſtill more than 
by nearneſs of blood, to direct the education. of the young monarch.” The 
Queen; anxiousoto-preferve that aſcendant over her ſon, which ſhe had ſo long 
maintained over het huſband, wrote to the earl of Rivers, that he ſhould levy a 
body of forces, in urdet to eſtort tlie King to London, to protect him during 
his coronation, and to keep him from falling into the hands of their enemies. 
The oppoſite faction, ſenſible that Edward was: now of an age when great advan- 
tages could be made of his name and countenance, and was approaching to the 
age when he would be legally intitled to exert in perſon his authority, foreſaw, 
that the tendency; of this meaſure was to perpetuate their ſubjection under their 
rivals 3 and they vehemently oppoſed a reſolution; which they repreſented as the 


ſighal for renewing a civil war in the kingdom. Lord Haſtings threatened in- 


ſtantly to depart to his government of Calais + : The other nobles ſeemed reſo- 
jute to oppoſe force by force: And as the duke of Gloceſter, on pretence of pa- 
cifyingy the quarrel, had declared againſt all appearance of an armed power, 
which might be dangerous, and was no wiſe: neceſſary, the Queen, truſting to 


the ſincerity of his friendſhip, and overawed by ſo violent an oppoſition, revoked 
her orders to her brother, and deſired him to bring up no greater retinue than 


would be neceſſary iu ſupport the ſtate and dignity of the young ſovereign 4. 


Tut doke of Gloceſter, mean while; {cr out from York, attended by a nu- 
merous train of the northern gentry. When he reached Northampton, he was 


joined by the duke of Buckingham, who was alſo attended by a ſplendid reti- 


nue; and ds he heard, that the King was every hour expected on that road, he 
reſolved to await his ddl under colour of conducting him thence in perſon to 
London. The earl of Rivers; apprehenſive that the place would be too narrow 
to contain ſo many attendants, ſent his pupil forward by andther road to Stony- 


Stratford; and came himſelf” to Northampton, in order to apologize for this 


njeaſure, and to pay his reſpects to the duke of Gloceſter. He was received 
witch the greateſt i appearance of cordiality : He paſſed the evening in an amicable 
and friendly manner with Gloceſter and Buckingham: He. proceeded on the 


1483. 


road with them next day to join the King: "Bur as he was entering Stony- Strat- The earl at” 
ford, be Was ar reſted by orders of "the duke of Glbceſter j: Sir Richard Gray, __ ar- 


one of the 8 $ dons, v was att the fame tine put under a guard, together with ts f. of May. 


This nobleman d the noble art of Printing into England. Caxton was recom- 
mended by him 10 the patronage of Edward IV. ' See Catalogue of royal and noble authors. 
+ Hiſt, Croyl. cont, p. 564, 565. 1 Sir T. More, p. 483. Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 564, 565. 
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Chap. XXIII. Sir Thomas Vaughan; who poſſeſſed a conſiderable office i in the King's houſes 


1483. 


hold ; and all the priſoners were inſtantly conducted to Pomfret. Gloceſter 55 
proached the young prince with the greateſt demonſtrations of reſpect; and en- 


deavoured to ſatisfy him with regard to the violence committed on his uncle and 


brother: But Edward, much attached to theſe near relations, by whom he had 


been tenderly educated, was not ſuch a maſter of difimulation #3 to conceal his" 


; diſpleaſure *. : n '2 inn {1 ' 4; 3 


4th of May, 


Tux people, 8 were BRANE 64 rejciced at this eo a the 
duke was received in London with the loudeſt acclamations*” But the Queen no 
ſooner received intelligence of her brother's impriſonment, than ſhe foreſaw, that 
Gloceſter's violence would not ſtop there, and that her own ruin, if not that of 
all her children, was finally determined. She therefore fled into the ſanctuary 
of Weſtminſter, attended by the marquiſs of Dorſet; and ſhe carried thither the 
five princeſſes, together with the duke of Tork . She truſted, that the ecclefi- 
aſtical privileges, which had formerly, during the total ruin of her huſband and 
family, given her protection againſt the fury of the Lancaſtrian faction, would 


- not now be violated by her eee we while her ſon was ſeated on the 


throne; and ſhe reſolved to await there the return of better fortune. But Glo- 


ceſter, anxious to have the duke of York in his power, propoſed to tales him hyůà 


force from the ſanctuary; and he repreſented to the privy council, both the in- 
dignity put upon the government by the Queen's ill · grounded apprehenſions, and 
the neceſſity of the young prince's appearance at the enſuing coronation of his 
brother. It was farther alledged, that eccleſiaſtical privileges were originally 
calculated only to give protection to unhappy men, perſecuted for their debts or 
crimes ; and were entirely uſeleſs to a perſon, who, by reaſon of his tender age, 
could lie under the burden of neither, and who, for the ſame reaſon, was utterl7 


incapable of claiming ſecurity from any ſanctuary. But the two archbiſhops, 


- cardinal Bourchier, the primate, and Rotheram archbiſhop of York, proteſting ” 


againſt the ſacrilege of this meaſure; it was agreed, that they ſhould firſt endea- 
vour to bring the Queen to compliance by perſuaſion, before any violence ſhould 
be employed againſt her. Theſe prelates were known to be perſons of 

and honour ; and being themſelves entirely perſuaded of the ſincerity of the duke's . 


- Intentions, they employed every argument, accompanied with zealous entreaties, 


exhortations, and aſſurances, to bring her over to the ſame opinion. She con- 


tinued long obſtinate, and inſiſted, that the duke of York, by living in the fan- 


ctuary, was not only ſecure himſelf, but alſo gave ſecurity: to the Kiag, whoſe - 
125 no one would dare to an whe ” ſuccelſor and an rr en | 
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ſafety. But finding, that no one ſupported Her in her ſentiments; and that force, Chap. XXIII. 
in caſe of refuſal, was threatened” by the council, ſhe at laſt complied, and pro- 7 


duced her ſon to the two prelates. She was here on a ſudden ſtruck with à kind 
- of, preſage of his future fate: She tenderly embraced him; ſhe bedewed him 
with her tears; and bidding him an eternal adieu, delivered him, with many ex- 
Versen ihne, pv: bx ere lf beg GF 1 I $315< 

Tus duke of Gloceſter, being the neareſt male of the royal i 
R the government, ſeemed fully intitled, by the cuſtor 


capable of 
the realm, 


to the office of protector; and the council, not waiting for the conſent of parlia- Duke of Glo- 
ment, inſtalled him, without ſcruple, in that high dignity +. The general pre- any protec- 


Judice entertained by the nobility againſt the Queen and her kindred, occaſioned © 
«this precipitation and irregularity z and no one foreſaw any danger to the ſucceſ- 


-fion, much leſs to the life of the infant princes, : from a meaſure ſo obvious and 


ſo natural. Beſides that the duke had hitherto been able to cover, by the moſt 


profound diſſimulation, his fierce and ſavage nature; the numerous iſſue of Ed- 


ward, together with the two children of Clarence, ſeemed to be an eternal ob- 


ſtacle to his ambition; and it appeared equally impracticable for him to diſpatch 


ſo many perſons poſſeſſed: of a preferable title, and imprudent to exclude them. 
But a man, who kad abandoned all principles of honour and humanity, was ſoon 
carried by his predominant paſſion beyond the reach of fear or precaution; and 


Gloceſter, having ſo far ſucceeded in his views, no longer heſitated in removing 


the farther obſtructions which lay between him and the crown. The death of 
the earl of Rivers, and of the other priſoners detained in Pomfret, was firſt deter- 
ied; and he eaſily obtained the conſent of the duke of Buckingham, as well 


a5 of lord Haſtings, to this violent and ſanguinary meaſure. ' However eaſy it 


Was, in thoſe illegal and barbarous times, to obtain a: ſentence againſt the moſt 


innocent perſon, it appeared ſtill more eaſy to diſpatch an enemy, without any 
trial or form of proceſs; and orders were accordingly iſſued to Sir Richard Rat- 
eliffe, a proper inſtrument in the hands of this tyrant, to cut off the heads of the 


noble priſoners. The protector then affailed the fidelity of Buckingham by all 


the arguments capable of ſwaying a vicious mind, which knew no motive of ae- 


tion but intereſt and ambition. He repreſented, that the murder of perſons ſo 
nearly related to the King, whom that prince profeſſed ſo openly to love, and 


whoſe injuries he ſo much reſented, would never paſs unpuniſhed ; and all the 
actors in that ſcene were bound in prudence to prevent the effects of his future 
vengeance : That it would be impoſſible: to keep the Queen for ever at a diſtance | | 
from her ſon, NT A are 24 to nere —— * 
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Chap. l mind the thoughts of retaliating, by like executions, 3h rſangpilagbyuiliſultaiaild- 


mitted on her family: That the only method of-obviating theſe miſchiefs Was by 
putting the ſceptre into the hands of a man, of whoſe friendſhip! the duke might 


| be aſſured, and whoſe years and experience taught him to pay reſpect to merit and 


to the rights of antient nobility: And chat the fame neceſſity which had carried 
them ſo far in reſiſting the uſurpation of theſe intruders, tmuſt ʒuſtify them in at - 


tempting farther innovations, and in making, by national conſent, a ne ſettle- 
ment of the ſucceſſion. To theſe reaſons, he added the offers zu great private 


advantages to the duke of Buckingham, and he ealily. en ae n a pro- 
miſe of ſupporting him in all his enterprizes. bar dar 


Tur duke of Gloceſter, knowing te importance of: Fed Bag lord Haſtings, 


| ſounded at a diſtance his ſentiments, by the means of one Cateſby, a lawyer, who 
was a great confident of that nobleman; but found him impregnable in his al- 
legiance and ane to the children of Edward. who had ever honoured him with 


his friendſhip *. He ſaw, therefore, that there was no longer any meaſures to be 


kept with him; and he determined to ruin utterly the man, hom he deſpaired 
r3th « of June, of engaging) to concur in his uſurpation. On the very day. When Rivers; Gray, 


and Vaughan, were executed, or rather murdered, at Pomfret, hy Haſtings's 
advice, the protector ſummoned a council in the Tower; whitherichat.nablemay, 
ſuſpecting no deſign againſt him, repaired without heſitation. The duke of Glo- 


ceſter was capable of committing the maſt bloody and treacherous murders With 
the utmoſt coolneſs and indifference. On taking his place at the/council-bogrd, 
he appeared in the eaſieſt and moſt jovial humour in the world. He ſeemed d 
indulge himſelf in familiar convetſation with the counſellors, before they ſnould 
enter upon buſineſs 3 and having paid ſome compliments to Morton, biſnop af 
Ely, on the good and early ſtrawberries. which he raiſed in his garden at Hol- 
born, he begged the favour of having a diſn of them, which that prelate imme- 
diately diſpatched a ſervant to bring him. The ptotector then left the council, 
as if called away by ſome other buſineſs; but ſoon aftet returning with an angty 
and enflamed countenance, be aſked them, what puniſhment thoſe —— that 
had plotted againſt bis life, who was ſo nearly related to the King, and was en- 
truſted with the adminiſtration of the government? . Haſtings teplicd, that they 
merited the puniſhment of traitors,” Pheſt traitors, cried the protector; are the 


nes my brother's wife, | and Jane Shore, bis miſtreſs, with: athers, theitoaſſo- 
: See to what a condition tbey have reduced me ly their incantations| and 2nitth- 
= Upon which he laid bare his arm, all farivelled- and decayed; But the 


counſellors, who knew that this infirmity had eutended him from his _ 


"122 A Sir T. More. p. 403 & n ee 8 
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mne and above all, lord Haſtings, who as he Chap. XXIII, 

had, ſince Ed wrard's death, engaged in an intrigue with Jane Shore *, was na- 143. 
turalſy anxious concerning che iſſue of theſe extraordinary proceedings. Certainly, 

q lord, ſaid he, if the is guilty of theſe crimes, they deſerue tbe ſeuereſt puniſpment. 

And do you rephy me, enclaimed the Protector, with hour ifs and your ands. Tou 

are abe chief, abuttor of that-witch Shore : Tou are yourſelf a traitor: And I. ſwear 

Y St. Paul, that I will not dine before your: bead be brought me. He ſtruck the 


table: With his hand; Armed, men ruſhed in at the ſignal: The counſellors were 
thrown into the utmoſt conſternation: And one of the guards, as if by accident 
or miſtake, aimed a blow at lord Stanley, with a poll-ax, who aware of the dan- 
ger, flunk below the table, and tho he ſaved bis life, he received a ſevere wound 
on the head, in the protector $ preſence. Haſtings was ſeized, was hurried away, Execution of 
and inſtantly, beheaded. on a timber - log, which, lay in the court of the Tower +, lend Haſtings, 
Two hours after, a proclamation, well-penned. and: fairly. wrote, Was. read. to the 
of London, enumerating Haſting's offences, and applogizing. to. them, . - 
from anon. the. co ee fot the ſudden execution of that nobleman, 
: But the 2 of a merchant was much : 


4+ 44 
* , 


talked - 
_— iy dhe pit of, Narben lt. den vil eee i 
en Stanley, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of. Bly. ond 3 counſels | 
lors, were committed priſoners to different chambers of the Tower: And the 
—— in order to carry on the farce of his accuſations, ordered the goods of 5 | 
Shore to be ſeized; and he ſummoned her to anſwer before:the council for for- WM 
ay, and inchantment. But as no proofs, ; which could be received even in that ; 1 
ignorant. age, were. produced againſt her, he ordered her to be tried. in the ſpititu 1 
4l;court,, for her adulteries and 2 and ſhe did penance in a white ſheet * 
at St. Paul's before the whole people. This lady was born of reputable parents ö 8 
in London, was well educated, and married to a ſubſtantial citizen ; but unhap- | 
pily, views of . intereſt, more than the maid's inclinations, had been conſulted in 


this match, and ber mind, tho framed for yirtue, had proved unable to reſiſt the 


An Dian £43.63 Mie n wo thi 19 #71930 ALL SLES $1. W £8141 3034245 > 3 
 1/9;Six:Thomas More, who hes bees followed on rather qranferibed obj all the hiſtorians of this ben 
gn, ſays, that Jane, Shore had fallen into connexions with lord Haſtings ; and this account agrees | 
| with the courſe of the events: But jn'a proclamation of Richard's, to be found in Rymer, vol. 12. 7 wy 
p. 204, the marquis of Dorſet is 'reproathed wich theſe connexions. © This reproach, however, might ; _ 7 
| - have been invented by Richard, or founded only on popular rumour; and is not ſufficient to overba- . 
: lance the authority of Sir Thontas More. The proclamation is remarkable:for the hypocritical purity 
of manners affected by Richard: This bloody and treacherous neee and other 
with their gallantries and intrigues as the moſt terrible enormities. 
1 Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 5666. 1 Sir Thomas More, p. 4969. 2234 
we Wei. II. | 3 1 allure- 
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9 * allurements of Edward, who ſollicited her favours: But while-ſedurediromsber 


tudes, -whom ſhe had obliged, ee bridge der El, She 
5 languiſhed out her life in ſolitude and indigence: And amidſt a court, enured to 


duty by this gay and amorous monatch, ſhe ſtill made herſelf” reſpectable dy, her 
other virtucs';, nad the aſtendant, which her charms and vivacley long maintained 
over him, was all employed in acts of beneficence and MAütmanity. She was ſtill 
ſor ward to oppoſe calumny, to protect the , to telieve the i 5 
and her good offices, the genuine reſult of her heart, never waited the ſolicitation | 
of preſents, or the hopes of reciprocal favours, But ſhe lived not only to feel the 
bitterneſs of ſhame impoſed on her by this barbarous-tyrant, but to experience; in 
old age and poverty, the ingratitude of thoſe-courtiers, who had long ſolicited-her 
friendſhip, and been protected by her credit. No one, among the great multi- 


the moſt atrocious crimes, the frailties of this woman Jaſtificeull nne of 
friendſhip towatds her, and all 'gblivion of former favours. ile EG N47 


— e 


aims at the 
Crown. 


maintained, that the act of attainder, paſſed againſt the duke of Clarence; had 


excluded the heirs of an attainted blood, from private ſucceſſions was never ex- 


hte King, prognoſticated the ſevereſt fate to his defenceteſs children; and after 
the murder of Haſtings, the Protector made no longer a ſecret of tris intentions 
to uſurp the crown. The licentious life of Edward, who was not reſtrained in 


| his pleaſures by any principle either of honour or prudence, afforded a pretence 


for declaring bis marriage with the Queen invalid, and all his poſteriey inlegiti- 
mate. It was aſſerted, that before his eſpouſals with the lady Elisabeth Gray, he 
had paid eourt to the lady Eleanor Talbot, daughter of the earl of Shrewſbury; 
and being repulſed by the virtue of that lady, he was "obliged; ere he could 
gratify his deſires, to conſent” to a private marriage, without aliy-witnefſes, by 
Stillington, biſhop' of Bath, who after wards revealed the ſecret : It was" Wb 


virtually incapacitated his childten from ſucceeding to the crown-3- andtheſe-two 
families being ſer aſide, the Protector of courſe remained the only true and legiti- 
mate heir of the houſe of Tork. But as it would be difficult, if not impollible, 
to prove the preceding marriage of the late Kings and as the principle which 


tended to the crown; the Protector reſolved to make. uſe of another plea ſtill 
more ſhameful and ſcandalous. His partizans wete taught to maintain, that both 


Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence, were illegitimate ;, that the dutcheſs 


of York had received different lovers into her bed, who were the fathers of theſe 
children; that their reſemblance to thoſe. gallants was a ſufficient” proof of their 


ſpuricus birth; and that the duke of Gloceſter alone, een 
2 cn cee;  Comines, - 'Sis Thomas Move, 5. d.. t Wk 
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Nothing can be imagined mote impudent than this aſſertion, which threw: ſo foul 
an imputation on his ga mother, a princeſs of irreproachable virtue, and then 
alive-yer the place choſed for firlt promulgating it was the pulpit, before the 


whole people, and in the Protector's ator Dr. Shaw: was appointed to 


preach in St. Paul's and having chofen this paſſage: for his text, Baſtard firps ſhall 


not thrive,” he enlarged on all the topics, which could diſcredit the birth of Ed- 


yard IV. che duke of Clarence, and of all their children. He then broke out 

in a panygeric on the duke of Gloceſter; and exclaĩimed, Behold this excellent 
e prince, the expreſa image of his noble father, the genuine deſcendant of the 
$*- houſe of Tork, bearing, no leſs in the virtues of his mind, than in the features 
- 4. of his countenance, the character of the gallant Richard, once your hero and 
favautite: He alone is entitled to your allegiance: He mult deliver you from 
the dominien of all intruders: He alone can reſtore the loſt glory and honoue 


224 June. 
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e the nation It was previbuſly contrived, that, as the doctor ſhould pro- 


nounce. theſe words, the duke of Gloceſter ſhould enter the church; and it was 

expected that the audience ſhould cry out, God fave King Richard ; which would 
- ipumediately. have been laid hold of as a popular conſent, and interpreted to be 
he voice of the nation: But by a ridiculous. miſtake, worthy of the whole ſcene, 


the, duke, did not appear, till, after. this exclamation, was already recited by the 
| preacher. The doctor was therefore obliged to repeat his rhetorical figure out of 


its proper place: The audience, leſs from the abſurd conduct of .the diſcourſe, - 


from their deteſtation of theſe proceedings, kept a profound ſilence; and the 
| e nd. his Ree en abated at the ill ſucceſs. of their, ſtrata- 


7 * . 
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projecta. A new expedient» was tried to work on the people. The mayor, who was 
brother to doctor Shaw, and entirely in tlie Protector's intereſts; called an aſſembly 


of the citineni; Where the duke of Buckingham, a man who poſſeſſed ſome talents 
for eloquence, harangued them ob the Protector's title to the throne, and diſplayedd 
thoſe numerous virtues, of which, he pretended, that prince was poſſeſſed. He then 


aſked them, whether they would not have the duke for King? and then ſtopt, 
in expectation of hearing the cry, G fave King Richard.” He was ſurprized to 
.obſerve them filents and turning about to the mayor, he aſked: him the reaſon. 


The mayor replied; that perhaps they did not untlerſtand him. Buckingham then 


repated his diſcoutſe wii ſome variation; inforted the fame topics, aſked the 


amt quaſtion, and was received with the ſame ſilence. I now ſee the cauſe: v 


ſaid the e the citizens are not accuſtomed to be harangued by any but 
- HS 1.2 . 
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Chap XXIII. « their recorder; and know not how to unſwer a perſom of your grate's quaſity?* 
4% The recorder, Fita · Willigms; was then commanded to repedt the ſubſtance of the 
dulte's / ſpeech; but the man, Wh was very averſe te the office, took (cites 
throughout his whole di ſoourſe, to haue it undorſtodd cat he ſpoke nothing f 
: hirmſelf, and that he only conveyed to them the ſenſe of the dule of Buckingham. 
Saul the audience kept à profound ſilence:· This is wonderful obſtinacy, ““ eriec 
the duke: © Expreſs your meaning, my friends, way or other : When we ap« 
pl to you on this occaſion, it is merely from the regard which we bear to yu 

The lords and commons have — — without your conſent; to 
appoint a King: But I require you here to declare in plain terms, whether ot 
* not you will have the duke of Gloceſter for your ſovereign.“ After all theſe 

efforts, ſome of the meaneſt apprentices, incited by the ProteQor's und Bucking® 
ham's ſervants, raiſed a feeble cry, God ſave King Richard *: The ſeritiments 6f 

the nation were now ſufficiently declared: The voice of the people was the voice 
' 25th. June. of God: And Buckingham with. the mayor, haſtened to Baynard's caſtle, where 
the Protector . RO! this oy -might engage, him do alte ce govern- 

ment. du le $311 16,4 565 3843 enn 

Wann: Richard was: | told, that: nia OOO in the court," he ed 

_ appear to them, and pretended to be apprebenſive for his perſbmal ſa 

eircumſtance- much takem notice of by Buckingham, who'obſerved che en eg 
thar-the prince was ignorant of the whole deſign. At laſt, be was perfunded | 
to come forth, but he ſtill kept at ſome diſtance; and be afked the meaning of 
their intruſion and importunity. Buckingham told him, that the 'nation were 
reſolved to have him for King: The Protector declared his purpoſe to tnititin 

his loyalty. to the preſent ſovereign, and exhorted them to adhere to the fäfie 
reſolution. He was told; that the nation were determined to have another pribce; 

and if he rejected their unanimous voice, they muſt look out for one, D would 
W more compliant. This argument was. too powerful to be reſiſted : He was 
aſſumes the prevailed on to accept af the crown: peter OE Heeg. eier. 
throne. I 1 SH P0931 185 (115124455 381 ta 1918 97 1904 7972 | 
Tus ridiculous farce was: ſoon after> followed by a ſcene" truly tragical: The 
murder of the tuo infant princes. Richard ſent orders to ſir Robert Brakenbury, 
Maga conſtable of the Tower, to put his nephews- to deathi ; but this gentleman, *who 
3 had ſentiments of honour, refuſod to have any hand in the infamous office. The 
duke of York. tyrant then ſent fir James Tyrtel, who promiſed obedience; and he ordered Bra- 

| kenbury to reſign to this gentleman the keys'vf:the: Tower for one night. Tyr- 
Wee r alſociates, Slater, F er e 5 | 
66 f | „ ; 
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ime to the door of the chamber where the princes. were lodged ;. and ſending in Chap. XX11I.. 
the aſſaſſins, be bid them execute their commiſſion z while he himſelf ſtaid with- 1483. 
out. They found the young princes in bed, and fallen into a ſound ſleep-- | \ 
After ſuffocating them with the bolſter and pillows, they ſhowed their naked | 
bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the ſtair foot, deep in the 
ground, under a heap! of ſtones. Theſe | circumſtances were all confeſſed by 
the actors in the following reign; avg]. they were never puniſhed for the crime : 
Probably, becauſe Henry, whoſe maxims of government were extremely arbi- 
2 deſired to eſtabliſh it as a principle, that the commands of the reigning ſo- 
vereign ought to juſtify every; enormity in thoſe, who paid obedience to them. 
But there is one circumſtance nat ſo eaſy to be accounted for: It is pretended,. 
- that: Richard, diſpleaſed with this indecent manner of burying his nephews, whom 
he had murdered, gave bis chaplain, orders to dig up the bodies, and to interr 
them in conſecrated- ground; and as the man died ſoon after, the place of their 
burial remained unknown, and the bodies could neyer be found by any ſearch, 
which Henry VII. could make for them. Yet, in the reign of Charles II. when 
there was occaſion to remove ſome ſtones and to dig into the very ſpot, which- 11 
was mentioned as the place of their firſt interment, the bones of two perſons 
were. there found, which by their ſize correſponded exactiy to the age of Edward _- 
and his brother: They were concluded with certainty to be the remains of thoſe 
Princes, and were interced under a marble monument by orders of King Charles T. . 
Perhaps, Richard's chaplain had died before he found an opportunity of execut · 
ing his maſter s commands; and the bodies being ſuppoſed to be already re- 4 F 
| moyed, a diligent. ſearch ne not mace for het. N re in the PRC. * 1 ö 
iber had been ſnenedl. e 2 785 i #5 1 #4; 2 LETS nn (13 | | 5 5 
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G xxnt E firſt as of Richard's Aiden were to babe Las oo thoſe 
180 who had aſſiſted him in uſurping the crown, and to gain by favours thoſe, 


who, he thought, were beſt able to ſupport his future government. Thomas, lord 
Howard, was created duke of Norfolk ; Sir Thomas Howard, his ſon, earl of 
Surrey ; lord Lovel, a viſcousmt by che ſame name; even lord Stanley was ſet at 
liberty and made lord Steward of the houſehold. This | nobleman had become 
obnoxious by his firſt oppoſition to Richard's views, and alſo by his marryiug th 
counteſs dowager of Richmond, the heireſs of the Somerſet family ; but ſenſible 
of the neceſſity of ſubmiſſion to the preſent government, he countorfeited ſuch 
zeal for Richard's cauſe, that he was received into favour, and even found means 
to be cnrraſted with the molt important commands by warfare and rer 
tyrant. 


8 who, OE WIN) of his Riviw tne the power 25 
5 ſplendor of his family, was beſt intitled to favouts urider the new government, 
was the duke of Buckingham; and Richard ſeemed detertnined to ſpate no pains 
nor bounty in ſecuring him to his intereſts. Buclengbam was deſcended from a 
daughter of Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Gloceſter, uncle to Richard II. 
and by this pedigree, he was both allied to the royal family, and had claims for 
dignities as well as eſtates, of a very extenſive nature. The duke of Glocvſter 
and Henry, earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV. had married the two daygh- 

ters and co-heirs of Bohun, earl of Hereford, one of the greateſt of the antient 
barons, whoſe immenſe property came thus to be divided into two ſhares, The 
one was inherited by the family of Buckingham ; the other was united to the 
crown by the family of Lancaſter, and after the forfeiture of that royal line, was 
ſeized as legally devolved to them, by the ſovereigns of the houſe of York. The 

duke of Buckingham laid hoki of the preſent opportunity, and claimed the re- 

N ; ſtitution of that portion of the Hereford eſtate, which had eſcheated to the crown, 

4 as well as of the great office of conſtable, which had long continued by inheri- . 
tance in his anceſtars of that family. Richard readily complied with theſe de- 
mands, which were probably the price ſtipulated to Buckingham for his affiſt- 
ance in promoting the uſurpation. That nobleman was inſtalled in the office of 
W eee many. other dignities 


4 and a 


- 
- 
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and honours were conferred upon him; and the King thought himſelf ſecure of Chop, n 


preſerving the fidelity of a man, whoſe intereſts ſcemed to mrs. —_— 
ed with thoſe of the preſent government. 


Bor it was impoſſible, chat friendſhip: could long. remain inviolate 1 "ON 
two men of ſuck corrupt morals as Richard and the duke of Buckingham. Hif- — 


torians aſcribe their firſt quarrel to the King's refuſal of making reſtitution of the 


Hereford eftate; but it is certain from records, that he paſſed a grant for that 
purpoſe, and that che full demands of Buckingham were fatisfied in this particu- 


| lar, Perhaps, Richard was ſoon ſenfible of the danger which might enſue from 


conferring ſuch an immenſe property on a man of ſo turbulent a character, and | 


afterwards raiſed difficulties about the execution of his own grant: Perhaps he 
refuſed ſome other demands of Buckingham, whom he found it impoſlible to ſa- 
| tisfy for his paſt ſervices: Perhaps, he reſolved, according to the uſual maxim 
of politicians, to ſeize the firft opportunity of ruining this powerful ſubject, who 
had been the principal inſtrument of his own elevation; and the diſcovery of this 
intention begot che firſt ſuſpicions in the duke of Bockinghans, However this 
may be, it is certain, chat the duke, ſoon after Richard's acceſſion, began to 
forma conſpiracy againſt the government, and attempted to overthrow that uſur- 
Pation, which he himſelf had ſo zealouſly contributed to eftabliſh. © 
Nav was there an uſurpation in any country more flagrant than that of 
Richard, nor more repugnant to every principle of juſtice and public intereſt. 
His claim was entirely founded on impudent allegations, never attempted to be 


proved, ſome of them incapable of proof, and all of them, implying fcandalous 
reflections on his own. family, and on the perſons with whom he was the moſt. 


nearly connected. His title was never acknowledged by any national aſſembly, 
| ſcarce even by the loweſt populace to whom he appealed; and had become preva- 
leor merely for want of ſome perſon of diſtinction, who might ſtand forth againſt 
him, and give a voice to thoſe ſentiments of general deteſtation, which: aroſe in 
every boſom. Were men diſpoſed to pardon theſe violations of public right, the 
ſenſe of priyate and domeſtic duty, whick is not to be effaced in the moſt bar- 
barous times, muſt have begot an abhorrence againſt him ; and have repreſented 
the murder of the young and innocent princes, his nephews, with whoſe protec- 
tion he had been entruſted, in the moſt odious colours imaginable. To'endure- 
ſuch a bloody uſurper ſeemed to draw diſgrace upon the nation, and to be at- 
tended' with immediate danger to every individual, who was diſtinguiſhed by his 
birth, merit, or ſervices. Such was become rhe general voice of the people; all 
parties were united in the ſame ſentiments. and the Lancaſtrians, ſo long oppret- 


. of . ſo much diſcredited, ſelt their blaſted hopes again revive, and: 
"” 


Op. xxIIL. anxiouſly attended to the conſequences of theſe 


1583. 


ol Buckingham, whole family had been devoted. ta that intereſt, and whoy by. | 


— 
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his mother, a daughter of Edmund, duke. of Somerſet; was,allied to the. houſe 


ol Lancaſter, was eaſily inclined to eſpouſe the cauſe of this party, and to endea- 


vour the reſtoring it to its antient ſuperiority. Morton, biſhop of Ely, a zea- 
lous Lancaſtrian, whom the King had impriſoned, and had afterwards.commit- 


ted to the cuſtody of Buckingham, encouraged theſe ſentiments ; and by his exe 


hortations the duke caſt his eye on the young earl of Richmond, as the only PX; 


ſon, who could free the nation from the tyranny of the preſent uſurperꝰ . 


The earl of 


Richmond. 


left only one daughter, Margaret and his younger brother, Edmund, had ſuc- | 
ceeded him in his titles, and in a conſiderable part of his f ortune. Margaret had : 


 Henay, earl of Richmond, was at this time detained in a kind of honourable, 
cuſtody by the duke of Brittany; and his deſcent, which ſeemed to Live him 
ſome pretenſions to the crown, had been a great object of jealouſy both in the late 


and in the preſent reign. John, the firſt duke of Somerſet, who was grandſon. of 


John of Gaunt, by a ſpurious branch, but legitimated by act of parliament, | had 


eſpouſed Edmund, earl of Richmond, half brother of Honey, VI. and ſon of Sir 
17 one ſon, who received the name of Henry, and he after his fathep's death, 
inherited the honours and fortune of Richmond. His mother, being a widow, 
had eſpouſed in ſecond marriage. Sir Henry Stafford, uncle to Buckingham, and 
after the death of that gentleman, had married the preſent lord Stanley'z but had = 


no children by either of theſe huſbands ; and her ſon, Henry, was thus, in the 


event of her death, the only lawful heir of all her fortunes. ' But this was not the 
moſt conſiderable adyantage, which he had reaſon to expect from her ſucceſſion: 
He would repreſent the eldeſt branch of the houſe of Somerſet ; he would inhe- 


rit all the title of that family to the crown; and tho? its claim, while any legiti- | 


mate branch ſubſiſted of the houſe of Lancaſter, had always been much diſregard- 


| ed, the zeal of faction, after the death of Henry VI. and the murder of prince 


Edward, immediately conferred a weight and conſideration upon it. 


Kine Edward IV. finding, that all the Lancaſtrians had caſt their eyes 60 
wards the young earl of Richmond, as the object of theit hopes, thought bim 
alſo worthy of his attention; and purſued him into his retreat in Brittany, Whi- 
ther his uncle, the earl of Pembroke, had carried him, after tlie battle of Teukeſ- 
bury, ſo fatal to his party. He applied to Francis II. duke of Brittany, who 
was his ally, a weak but a good prince and deſired 2 t0 deliver up this lug. 
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ue: hoirdight'be:the ſource of fature diſturbances in England: But the duke, Chap xxm. 
avxerſe to ſo diſhonourable a propoſal, would only conſent, that, for the ſecurity 483. 
bf Edward, the young nobleman ſhould be detained in cuſtody; and he received 
an annyal-penſign from England for the ſafe keeping or ſubſiſtance of his priſo- 
ner. But towards the end of Ed ward's reign, when the kingdom was menaced 
with a war hotk from France and Scotland, the anxieties of the Engliſh court 
wich tegard to Henry were very much encreaſed; and Edward made a new pro- 
poſal co the duke, which covered, under the faireſt appearances; the moſt bloody 
and treacherous intentions. He pretended, that he was deſirous of gaining his 
enemy, abd q uviting him to his own family by 4 marriage with his daughter, 
Elizabeth ; and he ſollicited to have him ſent over to England, for the executing 
a ſcheme, which would redound ſo much to his advantage. Theſe pretences, 
ſeconded by bribes to Peter Landais, a corrupt miniſter, by whom the duke was 
entirely governed, gained credit with the. coutt of Brittany: Henry was deliver- 
ed into the hands of the Engliſm agents: He was ready to embark : When a ſuſ- 
picion of Ed ward's real: deſign was ſuggeſted to the duke ho recalled his orders, 
and thus aved ee 3 from the wenn aehes danger, renin bags over 
him. % einne teien AAS UMTS oe e n 1 | 
-Frirsx ſymptoms of awd Jealouſy in the reigning Fail of Eg 
both ſeemed to give ſome authority to Henry's pretenſions, and made him the 
obje of general favour and compaſſion, on account of the datigers and perſecu- 
ticins to which: he was expoſed. '| The univerſal deteſtation of Richard's conduct 
turned ſtill more the attention of the nation towards him; and as all the deſcen- 
dants of the houſe of Vork were either women or minors, he ſeemed to be the 
only! perſon from whom the nation could expect the expulſion of the odious and 
bloody tyrant. But notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances, Which were ſo favour-" 
able to Henry, Buckingham and the 'biſhop of El . well knew, that there would 
ſtill lie many ohſtructions in his way to the throne; and that the the nation had 
been extremely divided between Henry VI. and the duke of: York, when preſent 
poſſeſſion and hereditary right ſtood in oppoſition to each others yet, ſo ſoon as 
theſe titles were conjoined by Kd Wward IV. che bulk of the people had come over 
to the reigning family; and tel Luteaſteians had extremely decayed, Doch in 
nutnbers and authoriey. It Was thevefore-ſuggeſted- by Morton, and readily al. 
ſented to by the duke, that the only means of overtiirning che preſent uſurpation, 
was to unite the oppoſite factions, by contracting a matriage detween the earl of 
Richmond and the" princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of King Edward, and 
thereby blending together the oppoſite pretenſions of their” families,” which had 
Lan been the-ſeurce; of public dif6rders and convulſions, © They were ſenſible, 
ot. - II. 71 3 that 
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Chap XXL thatthe people wereextrtimelydefirousobrepoſe afterfoman 
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commotions; that both Vorkiſts and Lancaſtrians, NG how lay equally under 
oppreſſion, would embrace this ſcheme vith' arduur; and that the proſpec of 


reconciling the two parties, which was im ĩtſelf ſo deſirable an end, would, When 


added to the ganeral hatred of the pxeſent gonerumentꝭ render their cauſe abſo . 
jutely invincible. Ta conſequence of theſe views; the prelate, by menns of Ne- 
ginald Bray, ſteward td the couriteſs:of Richmond; opened the firſt propoſuls of 
ſuch an union to that lady and the ſchene appehred ſo advantagedus for her ſonz 
and, at the ſame time, ſo. likely to ſutecedꝭ that it admitted not of the leaſt he- 
fication, Dr. Lewis, a Welſh pliyfician; who hadcacceſs to the Queen dowager 
in her ſanctuary, carried the prapoſals to: her; and found, that revenge for the 
murder of her brother and of Her three-ſons} apprehenſions for! her! remaining 


family, reſentment of her confinement and oppreſſions, caGly: overcame all her 


prejudices againſt tlie houſe of Lancaſter, and procured her approbation of a mar- 
riage, to which the age and birth, as well as the preſent: ſituation, of the two 


Parties, ſeemed: fo (naturally to invite; them. She ſecretly borrowed ia ſum of 


money in the city, , ſenti-it over to the earl af Richmond, required his eoath to 
fulfil the marriage as ſoon as he ſhould arrive in England, adviſed him to levy: 
as many foreign forces as poſſible, and promiſed. to join him, on his an 977 
pearance, with all the friends and partizans of her family, 

Tus plan being thus laid: upon the ſalid foundations RRC TAPS e 
policy, it was ſecretly, communicated to the principal;perſons- of both parties in 
all che counties of England and a wonderful alacrity appeared in every order of 
men, to forward its ſucceſs and completion. But it was impoſſible, that ſo ex- 


tenſive a conſpiracy could be conducted fo. ſecretly, as entirely to eſcape the N | 


and vigilant eye of Richard; and he; ſoon received intelligence, that his enemies, 
beaded. by the duke of Buckingham, were forming ſome deſign againſt his au- 
thority. He immediately put himſelf in a paſtute of defence by leyying: ſome 
troops in the North; and he ſummoned the duke to appear at court, in ſuch 
terms as ſeemed to promiſe. him a renewal of their former friendſhip. But chat 
nobleman, well acquainted with-thebarbarity and treachery of Richard, replied only 
by taking arms in Wales, and giving the ſignal- ty his:accetnplices for:. general 
inſurrection in all parts of England. But there happened at that very time to 
fall ſuch. heavy rains, ſo inceſſant and contiaued, ag/exceeded any known in the 
memory of man; and the Severne, with the other rivers in that neighbourhood, - 
ſwelled to a, height which rendered them impaſſable, and prevented Buckingham 


from marching into the heart of England to join his aſſoeiates. The Welſhmen, 
| partly moved DF: ſuperſtition at this N event; partly: diſtreſied by. 


. mine 


u % e r e gs 


mine. hin their camp, fell off from him; and Buckingham finding himſelf de- Chap. XxIIl. 


ſettsd by bis followers,” put on à diſguiſe, and took ſhelter in the houſe 
of Baniſter, au old ſetyarit of bis family. But deing detected in his retreat, he 


was brought tö the King at Sahſdury; and was inſtantly tried, condemned, and Buckingham 


1453, 


executed" 4660tding"t5 the fummaty method praiſed in thoſe ages e The el. 


other conſpirators, who took! arms in four different places, at Exetet, at Salif- 
bury, at Newbury, at Maidſtone; hearing of the duke of Buckinghams miisfor- 
tones, 'deſpaired of ſucceſs, and immediately diſperſed themſelves,” - * | 

Tur marquifs of Dorſet and biſhop of Ely made cheir eſcape beyond "To 


he made ſome examples. His executions ſeem not to have been remarkably ſe- 
vere 3 tho“ we are tolck of ont gentleman, William Colingbourne, who ſuffered 
under colour of this tebellion, but in reality for a diſtich of quibbling verſes, 
which be had compoſed aguinſt Richard and his miniſters . The earl of Rich- 
mond, im cencert with Mis friends, had ſet fail from St. Malo's; carrying on 
boden body ef soo ment levied-in foreign parts; but his fert being at firſt 
drove back hy a ſtorm he uppehred not on the coaſt of England till after the 
diſperſiom of all his-friends!'s nn Wage ere F Hig the court 
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Tn King, dhus ! d iumpbant in all plabed; — ebgetened by'this nd 
ceſsful attempt t dethrane imm, ventured at laſt to ſutumon a parliament 3 4 
meaſure whack bis! crimes and flagrant uſurpation had made him hicherto. des 


cline: |, Tho!:itiwas natural that the parllament, in a, conteſt of national parties, 


ſhould always adhere to the victor, he ſeems to have apprehended, leſt his title, 
founded on no principle, and ſupported by no party, might be rejected by chat 


Many hers were Equally fortunate. Several fell into Richard's hands, of whom - 


aſſembly, But his enemies being now) at his feet, the parliament had no choice 


but to recognize his authority, and acknowledge his right to the crown. His 
only ſon Edward; then a youth of twelve years of age, as created prince of 
Wales: The duties of tonnage and poundage were granted him for life: And 
Richard, in order to reconcile: the nation to his government, paſſed ſome popu- 


lar laws, particularly one againſt the nl of LORE * on Wü 


of benevolences. 
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Alz dhe other meaſures of the King tended to the ſame object. Seabble,.ghar- 
the only; circumſtance which could give him ſecurity Was to gain the confidence. 
of the Yorkiſts, : he paid court. to the Quged:deowager with ſuch art, and addneſs, 
made ſuch earneſt ptoteſtations of h's figcere, goodwill ane this 


2 princeſs tired of confinement, and deſpairing,,oh any. from her-formes 


projects, ventuted to leaye her Aanctoarz, ande to put) herſtt and: her daughters 
zato the bands of the tygapyc.> Bur be Togo, carried /farther ;his,wiews-for che eſta - 
bliſkiment of his thrones: He had married. Anne, the ſocond daughter of the earl 
of Warwic,; and widow of Edward prince of Wales, hom Richard.! Aimee had. 
murdered z; but this princeſs, having born him. but one Ton,,. * died abo tbe 
umez he conſſdered her, as. an invincible, obſtacle to, the, ſertlement, 
fortune, and he was. believed to have. carried. her off by. Polen 3, —— 
which the public could nut be ſuppoſed to. haue any very. ſolid, proof, but which = 
the vſual'tenor-of his conduct made it zeaſonable to ſuſpect: . He-now!thought: is 
in his power to remove the chief perils [which threatened his government. b The 


earl af Richmond, che know cd never : behdangerous hut fromyhis-projeted 


marriage wich the: ptingeſs Elizabeth, the. true cheir of che ern und he theres. 
fore intended, bymcansg of a papal diſpenſatiaa, to eſpoule; higaſelk this princeſ 


and thus to unite in his own family their contending titles. The D 
- eager to recover her loſt authority, neither ſcrupled this, alliance, which was very 


unufwalin Ruglandz and was regarded as ine ſtuous zj nor felt any horror 77 7 | 


ryiog her daughter wo the murderer: of her three ſohs and of ber brqeher | She 


even donʒoined ſb fur her · intereſts with thoſe of the uſarper, that ſheſwyrote to all. | 
her pattizans, and among the reſt; to her ſon:the marquiſi of Dotſet, deſtring 


them to withdraw from the earl of Richmond; an injury which the earl could. 


never iter wards forgive: The court of Rome was applied to for a diſpenſation: 
Richard thought, chat he could cal defend himſelf during the interval, till ie 
atrivec ; and he had afterwards: the agreeable Proſpect of a full and ſecure ſettle· 


ment. „le Rattered himſelf, har the Engliſh nation, ſeeing all danger removed 


of- a difpured facceflion; would” then acquieſce under the domiaion of a. prince, 
who was of matute years, of great abilities, and of 2 genius qualified for: govern- 
ment: and that they would forgive him all the AR wks: he had committed 
in paving his way to the throne. ede e 
Bur the crimes of Richard were ſo horrid ad io ſhocking, to LR that: 
the natural ſentiments of men, without any political or public views; were ſuffi. 
cient to render his governmentunſtable.. and every. perſon of probity and honour» 
was earneſt to prevent the ſceptre from. being farther polluted by that bloody and 
wee band which held a. e exiles flocked — 


c $5 in 


- 
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zer Brittany, and exhorte 

prevent the marriage of tlie princeſs Elizabeth, which muſt prove ſo fatal to all 
his hopes. The earl, ſenſible of the urgent neceſſity, but dreading, the treachery 
of Petet Landais, who had entered into a negotiation ,with-Richard for delivering 
him up, was obliged: to attend only to his preſent-ſafety.z. and he made his eſcape 
to the court of France. The miniſters of Charles VIII. Who had now faccerdact 
to the throne after the death of his father Lewis, gave him countenance and pro- 
tection; and being defirous of raiſing diſturbances to Richard, they ſecretly en- 

couraged the earl in the levies which: he made for the ſupport: of his enterprize 
againſt: England. The eat! of Oxford, whom Richard's ſuſpicions had thrown 
into confinement, having made his eſcape, there joined Henry; and enflamed his 
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ardour for the attempt, by the favourable accounts which he brought of the dif- 


poſitions of the Engliſh nation, and eros univerſal hatred of AN crimes 
oct pa nN ALDER TOW L001] "3,464 
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Tur earl. of Richmond Kt out frond Harfleur- in ane with FEE of 


85 
: about 2000 perſons; and after a navigation of ſix days, he arrived at. Milford- . 


Haven in Wales, where he landed without oppoſition, He directed his courſe 3 a 
ta that part of the kingdom, in hopes that the Welſh,- who regarded him as their 7t of Aug. 


countfyman, and who had been already. prepoſſeſſed in favour of his cauſe. by, 
means of the duke of Buckingham, would join his ſtandard, and enable him to 
make head againſt the eſtabliſhed government. Richard, who knew not in what 


quarter he might expect the invader, had taken poſt at Nottingham, in the 
centre of the kingdom; and having given ur n to different perſons, i in the, 


rs $L% 


fon © fly,” on the firſt alarm, to the place which was. expoſed to danger. Sir. 


Rice ap Thotnas and Sir Walter Herbert were entruſted. with this authority in 


Wales; but the former immediately deſerted to Henry; the fecond made but 
feeble oppoſition to him: And the earl, advancing towards Shrewſbury,” received 
| every day ſome reinforcement tyom his partizans. Sir Gilbert Talbot joined hin 
with all the vaſfals and retainers of the family of Shrewſbury : Sir Thomas Bour- 
chier, Sir Walter Hungerford, brought their friends to ſhare his fortune; and 


the appeatance of men of er aa) his camp made rr So the cauſe wear x 
fayourable AAS 8 


Ras the #2 of bjs open enemies as from the infidelity of his. pretended 1 
Searce any nobleman of giſtinction was ſincerely attached to his cauſe, except the. 
of. No * 3 and all choſe e che moſt WT were.only. watching, 
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Chap-XX. an a to betray and defort Man Met ts perſons of who tis emives 


19h. 


tained the greateſt ſuſpicion, were the lord Stanley and his brother Sir William; 
whoſe connexions with the earl of Richmond, notwithſtanding their profeſſlous 
of attachment to his perſon, were never entirely forgot or overlocked by hitn. 
When he empowered lord Stanley to levy forces, he ftil retained his eldeſt ſon, 
lord Strange, as a pledge. of his fidelity; and that nobleman was, on this ac- 
count, obliged to employ great precaution and reſerve in his proceedings. He 
raiſed a powerful body of his friends and retainers in Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, 
but without openly declating himſelf: And tho Henry had received ſecret aſ- 
ſurances of his friendly intention, the urmies on both ſides knew not what to in- 


22d of Aug. fer from his equivocal behaviour. The two rivals, at laſt, approached euch 


Battle of Boſ- 


worth. 


other, at Boſworth near Leiceſter z Henry at the head of fix thoufund men; 
Richard with an army of above double the number; and a deciſive action was 
every hour looked for between them. Stanley, who commanded about ſeven 
thouſand men, took care to poſt himſelf at Atherſtone, not far from the expected 
field of battle; and he made fuch a diſpoſition as enabled him on occaſion to join 
either party. Richard had too much ſagacity not to diſcover his intentions from 


theſe movements; but he kept the ſeeret from his on men for feat of diſcou- 
raging them: He took not immediate revenge on Stanley's fon, as ſome of his 


courtiers adviſed him ; becauſe he hoped that ſo valuable a pledge would induce 
the father to prolong ſtill farther his ambiguous condquẽt: And he haſtened to 
decide by arms the quarrel with his' competitor z being certain,” that a victory 
over the earl of Richmond a mans bans 2 oa en En ner 
mies, open and concealed. 


Tux van of Richmond's a army, ' confiſting T archers, was Tommanded by John 
carl of Oxford: Sir Gilbert Talbot led the right wing; Sir John Savage the 
left: The earl himſelf, accompanied by his uncle, the earl of Pembroke, placed 
himſelf in the main body. Richard alſo. took poſt in bis main body, and en- 


truſted the command of his van to the duke of Norfolk : As his wings \ were 


never engaged, we have not learned the names of the ſeveral commanders. . Soon 
after the battle began, lord Stanley, whoſe conduct in this whole affair diſcovers 
great precaution and abilities, appeared in the field, and declared for the carl of 
Richmond. This meaſure, which was ſo unexpected to the men, tho not to 


their leaders, had a proportional effect on both armies: It inſpired unuſual - 


rage into Henry's ſoldiers ; it threw Richard's into diſmay and confuſion. The 


intrepid tyrant, ſenſible of his deſperate ſituation, caſt his eye around the field, 


and perceiving hit rival at no great diſtance, he drove igainſt him with fury, tn 


hopes, that either Henry's death or his own would ſoon decide the Victory be- 


5 tween 
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boch thee, - He killed with his own hands Sir Wilnam Brandon, ſtandard - Chap. xn; 


bearer to the earl: He diſmounted Sir John Cheyney : He was now within'reach 
of Richmond himſelf, who declined not the combat; when Sir William Stanley, 
breaking in with his troops, ſurrounded Richard, who, fighting bravely to the 
laſt” moment, was overwhelmed by the numbers of his enemies, and periſhed by 
a fate too mild and honourable for his . en and Gereſtable enormities. hs 
aps every where ſought: for ſafety by flight. s 
Taxxs fell in this battle about 4000 men on the fide of the ME and 
among theſe the duke of Norfolk, the lord Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Richard 
Ratcliffe, Sir Robert Piercy; and Sir Robert Brakenbury. The loſs was very 
inconſiderable on the ſide of the victors. Sir William Cateſby, a great inſtru- 


ment of Richard's crimes, was taken, and ſoon after beheaded, with ſome others, 


at Leiceſter. The body of Richard was found in the field, covered with dead 
enemies, and all beſmeared with blood: It was thrown careleſsly acroſs a horſe; 
was carried to Leicefter amid the ſhouts of the Inorg 1 ae was ns 
terred in the Gray-Friars church of that place. 


Tun hiſtorians who favour Richard (for even he has met with alia os character 
cali; the later writers) maintain, that he was well qualified for govern- of Richard Ill. 


ment, had he legally obtained it; and that he committed no crimes but ſack 


as were neceſſary to procure him poſſeſſion of the crown: But this is a very poor 
apology, when it is confeſſed, that he was ready- to commit the moſt horrid 


crimes, which appeared neceſſary for that purpoſe; and it is certain, that all his 


courage and capacity, qualities in which he really ſeems not to have been defi- 


cient, would never have made compenſation to the people for the danger of the 


precedent, and for the contagious example of vice and murder, exalted upon the 


throne. This prince was of a ſmall ſtature, hump- backed, and had a very harm 


diſagreeable viſage; ſo that his body was in every N no leſs W 
e F 


ee ee rh Mag, 

Tn have we u ihe Hiſtory of gland thro? a ferie of many barba- 
rous. ages; till we have at laſt reached wnings of civility and ſcience, and 
have-the-proſpett, both of greater certainty in our hiſtorical narrations, and of 
being able to preſent to the reader a ſpectacle more worthy. of his attention. The 
want of certainty, however, and of circumſtances, is not alike to be complained 
of throughout every period of this long narration. This iſland poſſeſſes many 


. 5 hiſtorians of good credit, as well as many hiſtorical monuments ; and it is 


rare, 


1485. 
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de e. rare, that the annals of ſo uneultivated a people, an were the Eygliſn as, well © 

the other European nations, after the decline of Roman learning, have been 
tranſmitted to poſterity ſo compleat, and with ſo little mixture of falſehood and 

of fable. This advantage we owe entirely to the clergy of the church of Rome ; 
who, founding their authority on their ſuperior knowledge, preſeryed. the, pre- 
ciqus literature of antiquity from a total extinction ; and under ſhelter, of .theic 
numerous privileges and immunities, acquired a ſecurity, by means of the ſupet - 
ſtition, which they would in vain have claimed, from the juſtice and humanity, 
of thoſe turbulent and licentious ages. Nor is the ſpectacle altogether unenter- 

taining and uninſtructive, which the hiſtory of thoſe times preſents to us. The 

view of human manners and actions, in in all cheit variety of.. appearances, is both : 
profitable and agreeable; and if the aſpect in ſome, periods ſeems horrid and de- | 


formed, we may thence learn to cheriſn with the Dos that ſcience and 


civility which has ſo cloſe a connexion with virtũe and hunfanity, and which, as 
it is a ſovereign antidote againſt ſuperiitjon, is. als t * effeftual er 
againſt vice and diſorders of every kind. e eee 
Tn x riſe, progreſs, perfection, and declag 55 art 1 0 8388 are clans | 
Aan 708 of contemplation, and intimately connected with a nartation of civil crank. 
actions. The events of no particular period. can be fully accounted for, but by. 
con ene the degrees of Tanna, which men * reached i ik thoſe patti- ( 
culars. I r n e en e d 
ben whoica® eit ens. on the general Wee 0 e will e's that, 
as all the improvements of the human mind had reached nearly to their ſtate of 
perfection about the age of Auguſtus, there was a ſenſible decline from that point 
or period; and men thenceforth relapſed gradually 1 into ignorance and barbariſm. 
The unlimited extent of the Roman empire, and the conſequent deſpotiſm of 
ite monarchs, extinguiſhed all emplations, dg e che Seperous N of dran., 


* Every ore that has peruſed the antient Vonkiſh wri: ers, knows, that, however Wi Kei 
own ſtyle, they are full of alluſions tg the Latin claſſics, eſpecially the poets. There ſeems alſo in 
thoſe middle ages to have remained many antient books; that are now loſt. Malmeſbury, who flou- 
riſhed in the reign of Heory I. and K. Stephen, quotes Livy's deſcription of Czſar's paſſage over the 
Rubicon. Fitz-Stephen,' who lived in the feign of Henry, II. alludes to a paſſage. in the larger hiſtory 

f Salluſt. In the colledion of letters, which paſſes under the name of Thomas a Becket, we ſee how 

niliar all che antient hiſtory and antient books were to the more ingenious and more dignified * 
churchmen of that time, and conſequently how much that order o men muſt have ſurpaſſed all tbe 
other members of the ſociety. That prelate and his friends call each other philoſophers in all the 
ccurſe of their correſpondence, and conſider with reaſon the zeſt of che world as ſunk. into total i isno- 
rance and barbariſm. By the 12m fon of learning, even thoſe who are illiterate receive 5 
Much * as to be d Arte wen of r e 22 lerming. 1 Ht 50 | 
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and. depreficd chat noblerflame, by which alla che ref ned arts? muſt be cheriſhed-Chap, vn. 
and calivened; The military government, which ſoon ſueceeded, rendered even 
the yes, 20d; propertics. of men inſecuie and precarious; and proved deſtructiye 
to chaſe. vulg ar and more neceſlany-ares,of gticultute,, manufactures, and com- 
1 And, ig the end, to che military art, and genigs irſelf, by which alone the 
immenſe fabric of, the empire could be. ſupported. The irruption of the barba- 
rous, nations, which ſoon followed, overwhelmed all human knowledge, which 
Was. already. | far j in its decline and men ſunk every age deeper into · ignorance, lus 
Pidity, and, ſüpertiition; till the light of antieqt, ſcience #4 hiſtory, bod: 0 
nearly, ſuffered. 2 total Extinction in/all the. European nations. 1 
Bor there iscan..x)timate: point;of depreſſion, as well as of e e | | 1 
Which human affalts naturally return in a contrary progreſs, and beyond wWhick 1 
they: ſeldom) pals either ĩn their. advancement or decline. The period, in which * 
the people of Chriſtendom were the loweſt ſunk in ignorance, and conſequently 5 bn 
zn Senders of oper lind. may juſtly be fixed ar: the cleyotth: century, about the 
age of Wilam the:Canqueror 5 and from that Era, the ſun of ſcience, begin - t 
ning 40 veel threw. out many gleams of light, which preceded the full morn- 3 
Ang wRerrletters were revived in the fiſteenth century. The Danes and other northern : b 
People, WHO had ſu long infeſted all the toaſis, and even the inland parts of Eu- | | 
vpe by their depredations, having non learned the arts of tillage and agriculture, 
found a: ſottled ſubſiſtance at home, arid were no longer tempted to deſert their 
Induſtry; in: order co-feek a precarious liyelihgod by rapine and by the plunder of 
their neighbours. The feudal governments alſo, among the more ſouthern na- 
ions; were reduced to a kind of ſyſtem; and tho that ſtrange ſpecies of civil 
policy was ill fitted to enſure either liberty: or tranquility, it was preferable to the 
uni verſal licence-and diſorder, which had every: where preceded it. But perhaps 
there was no event, which tended farther to the improvement of the age, than 
one, which has not. ben much remarked, the accidental finding a copy of Joſti- 
. nian's Pandects, about the, year, 4430, inzthe-town of Amalfi in Italy, | 
Tut eccleſiaſtics, who; had leiz ute, and ſome inclination to ſtudy, menu 
adopted Wh zeil this æxrellent ſyſtem of juriſprudenee, and ſpread the knowledge 1 
lof it in evety part of Europe Beſides the intrinſic merit of the performance, it : x, 
was recommended to them by its original connexion with the imperial city of "EL 
Rome, which, being the ſeat of their religion, ſeemed to acquire a new Juſtre and 
authority, by the diffuſion of its laws over. the weſtern world. In leſß than ten 
e yvars after the diſcuvery of the Pandedts, Vacarios, under the protection of Theo- 1 
bald atchbiſhop of Canterbury, read public lectures of civil law in the univerſity = | 
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Chap. XXII. were the means of ſpteadiag che higbelt elbeem for this net ſide, Tia 


of men, having large poſſeſſions to deſend; were in a manner necefitated to turn 
their ſtudies towards the law; and their properties being often endungeted by the 
violence of the princes and barons,” it becume their intereſt to eriforec the vbſery- 
ance of general and equitable rules, from which alone they could receive protec | 
tion. As they poſſeſſed all the knowledge of the age, and were alone acquainted 
with the habits of 'thinking, the practice as well as ſcience of the law, Tell-thoRtly | 
into their hands: And tho' the cloſe connexlon, which without any neceſſity they | 
formed between the canon and civil law, begot a jealouſy in the katy of England, 
and prevented the Roman juriſprudence: from becoming the municipal W of the 
country, as was the caſe in many ſtates of Europe, a great part of it was ſeeretly 
transferred into the practice of the oourts of juſtice, and the imitation of their 
neighbours, made the ee e e ro raiſctheir own law frets 
original ſtate of rudeneſs and ĩmperfection. e eee e573 
„Aris eaſy to ſee un advantages Europe le ve ret bp it e 6 
once from the antients, ſo complete an art, which was'of-irfaf ſo necellary for 
giving ſecurity' to all other arts, aid which, by refining, and ſtin more, by be- | 
ſtowing ſolidity on the judgment; ſerved as a model to farther improvements. 
The ſenſible utility of the Roman lam both to pablic and private intereſt.reqom- 
mended the ſtudy of it, at a time-when the more exalted and ſpeculative ſciences 
carried no charms with them; and thus the laſt branch of antient literature, which 
remained uncorrupted, was happily the firſt tranſmitted to the modern world. 
For it is remarkable, that in the decline of Roman learning, when the'philsſo- 
phers were univerſally. infected with ſuperſtition and ſophiſtry, and the poets and 
hiſtorians with barbariſm, the lawyers; who in other countries are ſeldem models 
of ſcience: or politeneſs, were yet able, by the conftant ſtudy and cloſe irhiration 
of their predeceſſors, to maintain the: fame good ſenſe in their: en and rea- 
ſonings, and the ſame purity in their ladguage and expreſſio n. 
Wuar beſtowed an additional merit on the civil law, was this A ne We 
tance and imperfection of that juriſprudence; which preceded it among all the 
European nations, eſpecially among the Saxons or antient Engliſh: Wat ahſur- 
dities prevailed at that time in the adminiſtration: of juſtide, may be ronceided 
from the authentic monuments which remain of the antient Saxon laus ; wherera 
pecuniary commutation Was received for every crime, here ſtated prices were 
fixed for mer's lives and members, where private revenges were muthorized:for 
all injuries, where the uſe of the ordeal, corſnet, and ufterwards of the duel e 
the received method ef proof, and whiere the judges were ruſtic frecholders,/al- 
Sa a ſudden, and deciding a cauſe from one debate or * the 
1 289 | . Patties. 
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— Such a ſtate of eee ils eee | 


:; Violence: univerſally prevailed, inſtead of general and equitable maxims: 
The pretended liberty of the times, was only an incapacity of ſubmitting to go- 
vernment: And men, not protected by law in their lives and properties, ſought 
ſhelter, by their perſonal ſervility nen, under ſome e n 
or by valuntary combinations, =”. v0 


{Ts © gragual-progreſs of imptovemech raiſed the Europeans ſomewhat from 


ain: ſtate ; and affairs, in this iſland particularly, took very early a 


turn, which was more favourable to juſtice and to liberty. Civil employments 
. and, occupations ſoon became honourable among the Engliſh : The fituation of 
that people rendered not the perpetual attention to wars ſo neceſſary as among theit 
and all regard was not confined to the military profeſſion: The gen- 
try, and even the nobility, began to deem an acquaintance with the law, a requi- 
ſite, part of education: Fhey were leſs diverted than afterwards from ſtudies of 


this kind by other ſciences z and in the age of Henry VI. we are told by Forteſ- 
che, there were in the Inns of Court about two thouſand ſtudents, moſt of them 


meg of honourable; birth, who gave application to this branch of civil know- 


ledge. A circumſtance - which proves, that a conſiderable adv a nce Gas alrea dy 


wade in the ſcience of government, and which prognoſticated ſtill a greater. wu 


On chief advantage, which reſulted from the introduction rogrels of 
the arts, was the introduction and progfeſs of freedom 3. and eee 
fected men both in their perſonal and civil capacities. 15 


f 1 ve conſider the antient ſtate of Europe, we ſhall find, that the Fi Seer 


part of the ſociety were every where bereaved of their perſona! liberty, and lived 


entirely at the will of their maſters. Every one, that was not noble, was a ſlave: 


The peaſants were ſold along with the land: The few inhabitants of cities were 


not in a better condition: Even the gentry themſelyes were ſubjected to a long 
oP of ſub>rdination under the greater barons or chief vaſſals of the crown; who, 
tho ſeemingly placed in a high ſtate of ſplendor, yet, having but a ſlender pro- 
tection from the law, were expoſed to every tempeſt of ſtate, and by the preca- 
tous condition, in which they lived, paid dearly for the power of oppreſſing and 
tytannizing over their inferiors. The firſt incident, which broke in upon this 
violent ſyſtem of government, was the practice, begun in France. of. erecting 
communities and corporations, endowed with privileges and a ſeparate municipal 
: Henan which gays n umme againſt the ee of the barons, and 
«Bar eit aged oo n Forty which 
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Susp. XIII. which. the priace himſelf deemed: ix! ptudent $6 teſpeck. . The relaxation Uf is 
F feudal tenures, and an executipn, ſomedhat ſtricter, fiche public law! beſte.” 
ed an independance on vaſſals, which ws unknowm to their forefathers” And 
even the peaſants themſelves, tho later ham öttier orders of the ſtate: made their 
eſcape from thoſe 5 _ een oat in Which they had fortnet ly 
retained. . ait er itt Welt Ne 10 


Ir may appear anne the Pröghels of abe artü, which fecnghng age 
Serke and. Romans, to have daily enbreaſed the: number of )(favisy! urge 
later times, have proved ſo general a ſotirce of liberty; but this difference of the 
events , proceeded. from a great difference: in the circamftances, / which! attended. 
thoſe inſtitutions. The antient barons; being obliged to maintain dhe mſelves 6692. 
tinually in a military poſture, and little emulous of ele gange of ſplendoritempisy- ; 
ed not their villains as domeſtic. ſervants, much leſs as manufacturers but Com- 
poſed t their retinue of free men, whoſe military ſpirir rendered the elieſtin for- 
midable to his neighboury, and who were ready! to attend him in every warlike 
enterprize. The villains were oecupied entltely in the cuhivation of their mals 
ter's land, and paid their rents either in gorn ande cattle and other eee | 
farm, or in ſervile offices, which they perſurmed i abbut the baron's family,” 
upon the farms which he retained in his oyn poſſeſſion: , In proportion as 


culture improved, and money encreaſed, MM 9 found, that; theſe. — , 


extremely burthenſome to the villain, we re of little advantage 9 

that the produce of a large eſtate could by much more conyeniently diſpoſed: | 

by the peaſant himſelf, who raiſed” it, than by the 1 landlord or bis hb ho 

were formerly aecuſtomed to rective it. A commutation w was therefore, m of 
rents for ſervices, - and of money reits for thoſe in ele as mel 


d as men, my bots 
ſequent age, diſcovered, that farms were better cultivate where the e en 


joyed a ſecurity of Polten, the practice of Sraritin leaſes to the pea pealant began 
to prevail, which entirely broke e bonds of ſery rude, already m 


| rel 
from the former practices. Thus villenage Went gradvally 3 into e : 


out the more civilized parts of Europe: The! intereſt of the maſter, as. — 
_— the faveys concurted in this alteration. The lateſt Jaws which we figd in 
e 1025770 43.200 yignyl binge: bei Wat [21036507 BOND AIP 
„ There apprariearly Sete ef the jealouſy, entertained" "by the barons againſt che progres of 
ce 2 © arts, as deſtructive of their licentious power, A law enacted, 2 1174) pichi- 
3 bring any e one who gid not poſſeſs t twenty! ny tl gs. a — in land from 22 r . oy 


his ſons apprentices 
any trade. They found already that the cities began to drain the c country Ce Ke nd} 1 
| 22 jo ond 12 dot foreſee how'much the encreaſe of commerce would increase che value ther eltates. 
4 otton, p. 177. The Kings, to encourage the boroughs, ted 
that any Villain, who had lived a twelvemo ONTARIO —— 


nth in an ati 
thence forth ai as free. 9 rd e, Wee 
| IN Englang 


— 


n n A © 7 77 As. 


Entzland for the ebfetcißg or regildtilig this ſpecies of fervitude; were cnacted in Chap, Kc 


_ herein of Henry WI. And tho" the antient ftatutes on this ſubject remain ftilt 


adtibepedied by  partiattienit, it appears, that, bef6te the reign of Elizabeth, the 
_ litition of Vid and Freeman Was totally, coe ifedfibly abbliſied, and that 


molperſon tefiaitied tithe RAte}"to) Whoin the för net las could Be Applied. 
barTut6s er reed camè afmoſt general in Futbpe ; an advantage which 


pred way for the ebertafe of ponnell. or coil liberty, and which, even where 
wis not attended With this ſalütary effect, ſerved to give the members of the 
eommunity ſome of thie moſt confiderable advantages of it. 


org N "the Eng AF overnment, ever fincs the invalio ion of this 
| Aan dy the Saxon W boat o f pre- eminence, "that in no age the will of 
che moônarch was TY arch al clute and uncontrouled : But in other reſpects 
the ballance of power Has extremely ſhifted among the ſeveral orders of the ſtate , 


ang. this fabric 'has' s experienced the ſame murability, which has attended all hu- 
man inſtitotions. — 80 115 


7 9 eien ; Saxons, .li like the other. bony vis nations, dec cach :ndividual 
Yi arms, and where. the independance of men was ſecured, by a. great 
8 of poſſeſſions, ſeem to have admitted a conſiderable mixture of democracy 
Into t their form of government, aod to have been ohe of the, freeſt nations, of 
which there. remains any accoul, in, the records, of hiſtory. . After this tribe was 
ſettled in "England, eſpeci ly after the diſſolution of the Heptarchy, the great 
extent of · the kingdom produced a great inequality in property; and the ballance 
ſeems to have inclined to the fide of the Ariſtocracy, The Norman conqueſt 
threw more authority into the hands of the ſovereign, which, however, admitted 
of great controul; tho derived leſs from the general forms of the conſtitution, which 
were inaccurate and irregular, than from the independant power enjoyed by each 
baron in his particular diſtrict or province. The eſtabliſhment of the great char- 
ter exalted ſtill higher the Ariſtocracy, impoſed regular limits on royal power, 
and gradually introduced ſome mixture of Democracy, into the conſtitution. But 
even during this period, from, the accellion.gf, Edward I. to the death of Richard 
III. the condition of the © nrgons was no- wiſe deſirable; a kind of Poliſh Ari- 
ſtocracy prevailed ; and thp' the Kings were limited, the people were as yet far 
from being free. It req the authority almoſt abſolute of the ſovereigns, 
+ which took place in. the fubſequent period, to pull down theſe diſorderly and li- 
- centious tyrants, who were equal enemies to peace and to freedom, and to eſtab- 
liſh that regular execution of the laws, which, in a following age, enabled the 
people to erect a regular and equitable plan of liberty. | 1 
5 n 


— 
» 
1, 


—— 


Chap. XXII. 


— 
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In each of theſe, ſucceſſiye alterations, , the only rule of government, which is 
intelligible or carries any authority. with it, is the eſtabliſhed pradtice of che age, | 
and the maxims of adminiſtratian, which are at that time preyalent, and uni- 
verfally aſſerted to. Thoſe who, from! g pretended. .reſpett v0 ahriquity, appeal | 
at every turn to an original. plan of the copſtizuriony only cover: their turbulent 
ſpirit and their private ambition under the, appearance of venerable forms 2 
whatever period they pitch on for their mode, they may ſtill be carried back xc 


a more antient period, here they will And, the meaſures of power. entirely dit. 


ferent, and where every circumſtance, by reaſon of the greatet, barbarity of the 
times, will appear ſtill Jeſs worthy of i imitat ion. Above all, a civilized nation, 


Uke the Engliſh, who have happily eſtabliſhed / the moſt perfect and molt ; accurate 


= ſyſtem of liberty, that ever was found compatible : wil. goveroment,, ought. to 


be cautious of appealing. to the practice of their anceſtors,. or re aa the mar- 
ims of uncultivated ages as certain rules for their preſent condu 
tance with the hiſtory of the remote periods of their government is chiefly 40 eful by 


acquain- 


inſtructing them to cheriſh their preſent. conſtitution from a compariſon or contraſt 
: with" the condition of choſe diſtant times. And it is alfo curious, 'by mowi 
them the remote, and commonly faint and disfigured originals. of the moſt finiſh- 


ed and moſt noble inſtitutions, and by inſtructing them in the great mixture gf | 


accident which commonly concurs with à fmall ingredient of wiſdom and fore- 
"fight," in ereCtivg the Ae e fabtic of the molt, perfet government. 
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P. 29. I. 22. read exorbitant authority. P. 32. I. 4. from the bottom, dele . P. 44.1.8. 
from the bottom, read yielded himſelf priſoner. P. 65. 1. 4. read monarch. P. 117. 1. 12. 
read the eldeft fon. P. 128. I. 10. read completion of the marriage. P. 132. 1. Bay 

bottom, read had retired. P. 168. I. 10. from the bottom, read period ef their hiſtory, 
P.177. I. ult. read tumultuary. P. 217. I. 15. read independant of. P. 220. I. 20. read 
from it. P. 321. 1 5. dele J. 
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